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COMMENTARIES. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

POWER  TO   BORROW   MONET   AND  REGULATE  COMMERCE. 

§  1054.  Having  finished  this  examination  of  the  power  of  tax- 
ation, and  of  the  accompanying  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  the 
other  powers  of  Congress  will  be  now  examined  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  eighth  section. 

§  1055.  The  next  is  the  power  of  Congress  "  to  borrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States."  This  power  seems  indis- 
pensable to  the  sovereignty  and  existence  of  a  national  govern- 
ment Even  under  the  confederation  this  power  was  expressly 
delegated.^  The  remark  is  unquestionably  just,  that  it  is  a  power 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  raising  a  revenue,  and  with 
the  duty  of  protection,  which  that  power  imposes  upon  the  gen- 
eral government  Though  in  times  of  profound  peace  it  may  not 
be  ordinarily  necessary  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  a  state;  yet 
the  experience  of  all  nations  must  convince  us,  that  the  burden 
and  expenses  of  one  year,  in  time  of  war,  may  more  than  equal 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  ten  years.  Hence,  a  debt  is  almost  una- 
voidable, when  a  nation  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  war.  The 
least  burdensome  mode  of  contracting  a  debt  is  by  a  loan.  In- 
deed, this  recourse  becomes  the  more  necessary,  because  the  ordi- 
nary duties  upon  importations  are  subject  to  great  diminution 
and  fluctuations  in  times  of  war ;  and  a  resort  to  direct  taxes  for 
the  whole  supply  would,  under  such  circumstances,  become  op- 
pressive and  ruinous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  ^ 
Even  in  times  of  peace  exigencies  may  occur,  which  render  a 

1  Article  9. 

3  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  245,  246  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 
VOL.  II.  —  1 
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loan  the  most  facile,  economical,  and  ready  means  of  supply, 
either  to  meet  expenses,  or  to  avert  calamities,  or  to  save  the 
country  from  an  undue  depression  of  its  staple  productions.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  has,  on  several  occasions  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  obtained  large  loans,  among  which  a 
Btrikiiig  illnstration  of  the  economy  and  convenience  of  such  ar- 
rangements will  be  found  in  the  creation  of  stock  on  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana.  The  power  to  borrow  money  by  the  United  States 
cannot,  m  has  been  already  seen,  in  any  way  be  controlled,  or 
interfered  with  by  the  States.  The  granting;  of  the  power  is  in- 
compatible with  any  restraining  or  controlling  powder;  and  the 
declaration  of  supremacy  in  the  Constituton  is  a  declaration  that 
no  such  restraining  or  controlling  power  shall  be  exercise<1J  (a) 

§  1056.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  a^ong  the  seveml  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes," 

§  1057.  The  want  of  this  power,  as  has  been  alread)  Hti-n,  was 
one  of  the  leading  defects  of  the  confederation,  and  pr*>b;tbly,  as 
much  as  any  one  cause,  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  thts 
Constitution.^  (fi)     It  is  a  ]>owcr  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

*  We»ton  I'.  City  Council  of  Cliarleatoii,  2  Petera'a  R.  449,  468. 

*  GtbUmJi  V.  Og<ien,  9  Wheat.  R.  1,  225,  JohijsoD,  J/s,  opinion  ;  Brown  v,  Mary^ 
knd,  li  Wbcttt.  R,  446,  446. 


{n)  See  also  Bank  of  Commerce  t\  New 
York  City.  2  Black,  620  ;  Rank  Tux 
CaM,  2  Wall.  200  ;  Van  AUen  v.  Assess- 
ors, 3  Willi.  57$  ;  People  v.  C'omfiiissioD* 
crs»  4  Wiill.  244  ;  Bnidley  p.  People,  1*1. 
459 ;  Tlie  Banks  i\  The  Mnyor,  7  WalL 
18  J  Bank  V,  BufMTTisors*  Id.  26, 

(b)  **Thi«  government/*  said  Mr.  John 
Bandolph,  *'gTew  o«t  of  the  necessity, 
indisjiensable  and  UQAVoidable,  in  the 
circunistancea  of  thia  rountry,  of  some 
general  power,  cupable  of  regain  ting  for- 
eign commerce.**  **Tlie  proximate  as 
well  as  the  remote  csuim  of  the  eiistjeoce 
of  the  fed  em  1  government  was  the  refill  a- 
tioa  of  foreign  ooromerce/*  *'  If  the  old 
Coogrens  had  po^sested  the  power  of  lay- 
ing a  doty  of  ten  per  eent  ad  vaiomn  on 
inifKirtJ,  this  Constitution  would  never 
hnve  b<H'n  calkd  into  <?xiKteni*e/'  Speech 
on  Inttrnal  Iniprovementa,  Garland'n  Life 


of  Eandolph,  II.  206.  "Maritime  de-' 
fence,  commercial  regulation,  and  national 
revenue  were  laid  at  the  foundation  of 
the  national  com]Hict.  They  are  its  leading 
principles,  and  the  cause  of  its  eitiatence. 
They  were  prinmry  considerations,  not 
only  with  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Conititution*  but  also  with  the  people 
when  they  adopted  it.  They  were  the 
objects,  and  the  only  imjwrtant  ohjecta, 
to  which  the  States  were  confessedly  in- 
cotnpetcnt.  To  effect  these  by  the  meana 
of  a  national  government  was  the  con- 
stant, the  prevalent,  the  exhnu!!itlni^  topic 
of  those  who  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.**  Life  of  Wtjbster,  by  Cur- 
tis, L  103.  See  also  Id.  IL  601,  602  ; 
Webster's  Works.  IL  174  ;  IV,  492,  494; 
Life,  kc.t  of  Sam.  Adams,  by  Wellea,  IIL 
249, 
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Union;  and  without  it  the  government  would  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  a  national  government,  and  would  soon  sink  into 
discredit  and  imbecility.^  It  would  stand  as  a  mere  shadow  of 
sovereignty,  to  mock  our  hopes,  and  involve  us  in  a  common  ruin. 

§  1058.  The  oppressed  and  degraded  state  of  commerce,  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  can  scarcely  be  forgot- 
ten. It  was  regulated  by  foreign  nations  with  a  single  view  to 
their  own  interests ;  and  our  disunited  efforts  to  counteract  their 
restrictions  were  rendered  impotent  by  a  want  of  combination. 
Congress,  indeed,  possessed  the  power  of  making  treaties ;  but  the 
inability  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce  them  had  become 
so  apparent,  as  to  render  that  power  in  a  great  degree  useless. 
Those  who  felt  the  injury  arising  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
those  who  were  capable  of  estimating  the  influence  of  commerce 
on  the  prosperity  of  nations,  perceived  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  control  over  this  important  subject  to  a  single  government. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  grant  should  be 
as  extensive  as  the  mischief,  and  should  comprehend  all  foreign 
commerce,  and  all  commerce  among  the  States.  ^ 

§  1059.  But  this  subject  has  been  already  so  much  discussed, 
and  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  power  so  fully  developed,  that 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  its  importance  and 
necessity.'  In  the  convention  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  considerable  (if,  indeed,  there  was  any)  opposition  to  the 
grant  of  the  power.  It  was  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution exactly  as  it  now  stands,  except  that  the  words,  "  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,"  were  afterwards  added;  and  It  passed 
without  a  division.* 

§  1060.  In  considering  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  several 
important  inquiries  are  presented.  In  the  first  place,  what  is 
the  natural  import  of  the  terms ;  in  the  next  place,  how  far  the 
power  is  exclusive  of  that  of  the  States;  in  the  third  place,  to 
what  purposes  and  for  what  objects  the  power  may  be  constitu- 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  4,  7,  11,  22,  87. 

«  Brovm  9,  State  of  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  R.  419,  445,  446 ;  1  Tnck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  248  to  252 ;  1  Amer.  Museum,  8,  272,  273,  281,  282,  288  ;  2  Amer.  Mu- 
seum, 263  to  276  ;  Id.  371,  872  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7,  11,  22 ;  Mr.  Madison's  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept  1828  ;  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  2,  pp.  74  to 
80 ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  189,  193- 

•  The  Federalist,  Kos.  7,  11,  12,  22,  41,  42. 

4  JovtmI  of  Co&TentioiH  290,  257,  260,  356,  878. 
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tiofiallj  applied ;  and^  in  the  fourth  place,  what  are  the  tme  na- 
ture and  extent  oi  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes. 

§  1061.    In  the  first  place,  then,  what  is  the  constitoticxial 
meaning  of  the  words,  "^to  regulate  conmierce ; "  (a)    for  the 


{a)  Legislation  Aothorizing  the  abatuig 
of  distnieries  as  noiaaoccs  is  not  within 
the  meaning  of  this  proTision.  Kidd  v. 
Peanon,  128  C.  a  1.  Nor  is  legislation 
which  makes  color  hlindoess  a  disqnaHfi* 
cation  for  service  on  railroadsb,  Nashville 
R.  Ca  r.  Sute,  128  U.  S.  96 ;  Smith  «. 
AUhama,  124  V.  S.  4d5.  Nor  is  the  ex- 
action of  license  fees  against  corporations 
of  another  State.  Pembina  Mining  Co. 
9.  Pennsylvania,  125  C  S.  181,  Home 
Ins.  Ca  V.  Angnsta,  93  U.  S.  116  ;  Panl 
V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168.  A  foreign  cor. 
poration  may  be  exclnded  entirely,  or  its 
hosinesB  limited  to  a  particular  locality. 
See,  however,  for  some  qnalilication,  Pen- 
saisoU  Tel.  Ca  r.  Western  Union  TeL 
Co.,  96  (J.  S.  1,  12.  Farther,  see  Cooley 
Const  lim.  609,  6th  ed.  ;  Corson  v. 
MaryUnd,  120  U.  S.  502;  Kimmish 
V.  Ball,  129  U.  8.  217  ;  Bowman  v. 
Chicago  R.  Co.,  125  U.  S.  465  (State 
statute  forbidding  importation  of  intox- 
icating liqnors  nnconstitntional) ;  Leisy 
V.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.  100  (same) ;  Wal- 
ling V,  Michigan,  116  U.  S.  446 ;  Bob- 
bins  r.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  120 
U.  S.  489 ;  Smith  r.  Alabama,  124  U.  S. 
465  ;  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v.  Pendle- 
ton, 122  U.  S.  347  ;  Wabash  R.  Co.  v. 
Illinois,  118  U.  S.  557  ;  Gloucester  Ferry 
Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  114  U.  8.  196 ; 
Pickard  r.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S. 
84 ;  Moran  v.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S. 
69  ;  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Texas.  105  U.  a 
460 ;  Lord  r.  Goodall,  102  U.  S.  541 
(navigation  of  waters  within  one  State) ; 
Western  Union  TeL  Co.  v.  Texas,  105  U. 
S.  460  (telegraphs  are  instruments  of 
commerce) ;  Pensacola  Tel.  Co.  v.  West- 
em  Union  Tel.  Co.  96  U.  S.  1  (same)  ; 
McCready  v.  Virginia,  94  U.  S.  891  (land 
not  an  instrument  of  commerce) ;  Hanni- 


bal R.  Ca  v.  Hnaen,  95  U.  S.  465  (stetnte 
prohibiting  the  driving  of  cattle  into  the 
Sute,  a  regulation  of  commerce) ;  Hall  v. 
De  Cuir,  Id.  485  ;  McCall  v.  California, 
186  U.  S.  104 ;  Norfolk  B.  Co.  v.  Penn- 
sylvania.  Id.  114  (connecting  railroads)  ; 
Minnesota  v.  Barber,  Id.  818  (inspecti<Hi 
of  animals  before  slau^terX 

It  has  been  held,  in  a  case  which  ex- 
cited general  public  interest,  that  State 
laws  against  the  sale  of  goods  imparted 
from  a  sister  State,  to  be  sold  by  the  im- 
porter (as  he  may  be  called)  in  the  origi- 
nal packages  unbroken,  are  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  and  that  such  laws 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  falling  within  the 
police  powers  reserved  to  the  States. 
Leisy  r.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.  100  (a  case 
of  intoxicating  liquors),  overruling  Peirce 
V.  New  Hampshire,  5  How.  504.  Three 
judges  dissented  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  See 
also  Lyng  v.  Michigan,  185  U.  S.  161, 
following  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  with  the  same 
dissent.  These  cases  overrule  or  reverse 
several  decisions  of  the  State  courts. 
Collins  V.  Hills,  77  Iowa,  181  ;  People  v. 
Lyng,  42  N.  W.  Bep.  189.  See  also 
Cooley  Const  Lim.  717,  6th  ed. 

The  question,  in  view  of  the  strong  dis- 
sent, can  hardly  be  considered  as  fully 
settled,  and  indeed  is  now  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  controversy  in  the  legal 
periodicals  and  in  the  profession  at  large. 
What  the  result  will  be  is  hardly  indicated 
by  the  course  of  the  discussion,  so  far  as 
the  question  turns  upon  the  state  of 
things  existing  at  the  time  of  the  litiga- 
tion in  Leisy  v.  Hardin.  Since  then, 
federal  legislation  has  met  the  question 
raised  in  that  particular  case,  by  provid* 
ing  that  the  imported  liquors  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  local  lawa.   But  thia  legislation 
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Gonstitation  being  (as  has  been  aptlj  said)  one  of  enumeration, 
and  not  of  definition,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 


itself  has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  made 
the  object  6(  certain  rather  far-fetched 
views.  The  decision  in  Leisy  v,  Hardin 
was  looked  npon  as  entirely  annulling  the 
State  legislation  in  question,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve "importers"  in  original  packages 
until  new  legislation  should  be  obtained* 
S&elnre  Rahrer,  43  Fed.  Rep.  550,  Circ. 
Court  U.  S.  for  Kansas.  See  also  Tuch- 
man  v.  Welch,  42  Fed.  Rep.  548  ;  Schand- 
ler  Bottling  Co.  v.  Welch,  Id.  561,  in  the 
same  court  l^uch  a  doctrine  would  have 
the  effect  to  prevent  the  court  from  over- 
ruling a  decision  of  its  own  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute ;  for  when 
the  question  arose  again,  the  court  could 
only  say  that  the  statute  in  question  does 
not  exist ;  the  prior  decision  put  an  end 
to  it. 

Legislation  alone  can  repeal  legislation  ; 
the  declaration  of  the  courts  against  the 
constitutionality  of  a  statute  merely  makes 
the  statute  inoperative  for  the  purposes 
of  that  case,  and  probably  so  (subject  to  a 
change  of  view  of  the  same  court)  for 
cases  falling  within  its  principle.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  consider 
the  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  as 
amounting  to  a  repeal  of  the  legislation. 
In  re  Rahrer,  140  U.  S.  545,  reversing 
43  Fed.  Rep.  556,  supra.  See  also  In  re 
Van  Vliet,  43  Fed.  Rep.  761. 

Recurring  to  the  situation  before  the 
court  in  Leisy  v.  Hardin,  one  observation 
may  here  be  ventured,  to  wit,  that  it  is 
no  effectual  answer  to  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority to  say,  as  sometimes  has  been  said, 
that  the  States  would  never  have  ratified 
the  Constitution  with  such  a  construction 
put  upon  the  commerce  clause,  however 
probable  that  may  be.  For  as  we  have 
observed  in  another  connection  (post, 
i  1789,  note,)  it  is  to  be  taken  that  the 
sovereign  power,  the  people,  in  adopting 
the  Constitution,  and  thereby  giving  to 
the  courts  the  function  of  interpretation, 
intended     that     interpretation     should. 


within  reasonable  limits,  be  influenced  by 
the  demands  of  public  policy  and  the  public 
welfare,  according  to  changes  of  time  and 
circumstances ;  and  that  the  courts  should 
not  be  tied  down  by  the  special  state  of 
things  existing  in  times  of  a  new  and 
untried  experiment  in  government  On 
that  theory  the  federal  Supreme  Court  has 
often  acted  ;  so  has  Congress  ;  and  so  has 
the  Executive.  There  is  reason  for  saying 
that  the  term  "  police  powers  "  cannot  be 
held  to  mean,  at  the  present  day,  all  thtft 
it  meant  a  hundred  years  ago. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  radical  opposition 
between  the  commerce  clause  and  State 
laws  of  police,  as  there  seems  to  be  (since 
the  federal  government,  which  has  the  final 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  commerce," 
treats  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  subject  of 
commerce),  the  question  which  must  pre- 
vail admits  but  one  answer.  The  federal 
Constitution  is  "the  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  Legislation,  or,  where  that  cannot 
avail,  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
remedy  for  such  cases,  and  indeed  for  all 
cases  of  conflict  between  federal  and  State 
powers,  in  which  there  is  serious  doubt. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  Leisy  v. 
Hardin,  a  possible  distinction  may  be  no- 
ticed between  laws  which  prohibit  impor- 
tation of  certain  goods  and  laws  which 
merely  regulate  their  sale  (in  the  original 
packages)  after  importation.  See  Bowman 
V.  Chicago  Ry.  Co.,  125  U.  S.  465,  506, 
Field,  J. 

This  note  may  be  concluded  with  a 
short  quotation  from  the  judgment  in 
Lyng  V.  Michigan.  The  court  said : 
**  We  have  repeatedly  held  that  no  State 
has  the  right  to  lay  a  tax  on  interstate 
commerce  in  any  form,  whether  by  way  of 
duties  laid  on  the  transportation  of  the 
subjects  of  that  commerce,  or  on  the  re- 
ceipts derived  from  that  transportation,  or 
on  the  occupation  or  business  of  carrying 
it  on,  for  the  reason  that  such  taxation  is 
a  burden  on  that  commerce,  and  amounts 
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the  extent  of  the  power,  to  aBCcrtain  the  meaning  of  the  worde.^ 
The  power  is  to  regulate;  that  is,  to  pi*escribe  the  rule  by  which 
commerce  is  to  be  governed*^  The  subject  to  be  regulated  is 
commerce.  Is  that  limited  to  traffic,  to  buying  and  selling,  or 
the  interchange  of  commodities  ?  Or  does  it  comprehend  navi- 
gation and  intercourse  ?  If  the  former  construction  is  adopted, 
then  a  general  term  applicable  to  many  olijects  is  restricted  to 
one  of  its  significations*  If  the  latter,  then  a  general  term  is 
retained  in  its  general  sense.  To  adopt  the  former,  without 
some  guiding  grounds  furnished  by  the  context,  or  the  nature  of 
the  power,  would  be  improper.  The  words  being  general,  the 
sense  must  be  general  also,  and  embrace  all  subjects  compre- 
hended imder  them,  unless  there  he  some  obvious  mischief  or 
repugnance  to  other  clauses  to  limit  them-  In  the  present  case 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  a  limitation.  Commerce  un- 
doubt^^dly  is  traffic;  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is  intercourse. 
It  describes  the  commercial  intcrcom-se  between  nations,  and 
parts  of  nations,  in  all  its  branches ;  and  is  regulated  by  pre- 
scribing rules  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse.  The  mind  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regulating  commerce  between 
nations,  which  shall  exclude  all  laws  concerning  navigation; 
which  shall  be  silent  on  the  admission  of  the  vessels  of  one  na- 
tion into  the  ports  of  another;  and  be  confined  to  prescribing 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the  actual  employment  of 
buying  and  selling,  or  barter.'* («/) 

§  1062.  If  commerce  does  not  include  navigation,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  has  no  direct  power  over  that  subject,  and 
can  make  no  law  prescribing  what  shall  constitute  American 
yesscls,  or  requiring  that  they  shall  be  navigated  liy  American 
seamen.  Yet  this  power  has  been  eArcised  from  the  eonmience- 
ment  of  tlie  government;  it  has  l>een  exercised  with  the  consent 
of  all  America;  and  it  has  been  always  understood  to  be  a  com- 
mercial regulation.     The  power  over  navigation,  and  over  com- 

'  Gibbons  V.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  R,  189.  *  9  Wheat.  R.  196. 

»  Gibbons  t',  Ogden,  0  Wheat  189.  190  ;  Id,  229,  230. 

Knd  fretidom  agninst  discriminations ;  ft 
Wfta  not  intentl&d  that  the  f»ower  sboiild 
bo   exercised    to   interfere   with    making 


to  a  regulation  of  it,  which  belongi  wMy 
to  Congnass,'*  Thia  language  u  qaoted 
by  the  court,  in  McCnU  v.  California,  134 
U,  8.  104, 

{a)  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
was  vested  ia  Congress  to  secure  equality 


private  coTitmrtH  not  designed  to  interfere 
with  commerce,  Dubuque  R.  Co.  o. 
Richmond,  19  Wall  684. 
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mercial  intercourse,  wm  one  of  the  primary  objects  for  which 
the  people  of  America  adopted  their  government ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  convention  should  not  so  have  understood  the  word 
"commerce,"  as  embracing  it*  Indeed,  to  construe  the  power 
so  as  to  impair  its  efficacy  would  defeat  the  very  object  for  which 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution;^  for  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt,  that  to  exclude  navigation  and  intercourse  from  its  scope 
would  be  to  entail  upon  us  all  the  prominent  defects  of  the  con- 
federation, and  subject  the  Union  to  the  ill-adjusted  systems  of 
rival  States,  and  the  oppressive  preferences  of  foreign  nations 
in  favor  of  their  own  navigation.* 

§  1063.  The  very  exceptions  found  in  the  Constitution  dem- 
onstrate this ;  for  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  useless,  to  ex- 
cept from  a  granted  power  that  which  was  not  granted,  or  that 
which  the  words  did  not  comprehend.  There  are  plain  excep- 
tions in  the  Constitution  from  the  power  over  navigation,  and 
plain  inhibitions  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  a  particular 
way.  Why  should  these  be  made,  if  the  power  itself  was  not 
understood  to  be  granted?  The  clause  already  cited,  that  no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  rev- 
enue to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another,  is  of  this 
nature.  This  clause  cannot  be  understood  as  applicable  to  those 
laws  only  which  are  passed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  because  it  is 
expressly  applied  to  commercial  regulations ;  and  the  most  ob- 
vious preference  which  can  be  given  to  one  port  over  another, 
relates  to  navigation.  But  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence 
directly  points  to  navigation.  "  Nor  shall  vessels,  bound  to  or 
from  ond  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other."* In  short,  our  whole  system  for  the  encouragement  of 
navigation  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  is  exclusively 
founded  upon  this  supposition.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  been  bold 
enough  to  question  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  creating  this 
system.*  (a) 

1  9  Wheat  R.  190,  191 ;  Id.  215,  216,  217  ;  Id.  229,  230 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  249  to  252. 

>  12  Wheat.  R.  446.  *  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  247,  248,  249. 

*  9  Wheat  R.  191. 

B  9  Wheat.  R.  191,  215,  216  ;  North  River  Steamhoat  Company  v,  Liyingiiton,  3 
Cowen's  B.  713. 

(a)  The  views  expressed  in  the  text  Wheeling  Bridge  Co.,  18  How.  515  ;  Oil- 
are  folly  supported  by  Pennsylvania  v.      man  v.  Philadelphia,  8  Wall.  713 ;  Head 
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1 1064*  Foreign  and  domestie  i&tereomt  luM  been  imiTer- 
sallj  mideriCQod  to  be  wilbiit  Ibe  itmth  of  the  pover.  Hem, 
Olbenrieey  eonld  oer  ejietcine  of  prohibition  and  non*intereoane 


i?    Fnn 


other 


been  deriv^  the 


'  ef  Ufing  embargoes  in  a  time  of  peaeev  and  withoat  any 
to  war  c»r  ita  operataona?  Tet  this  power  faas  been 
■nifOTaalljr  admitted  to  be  conatitiittiitial,  even  in  times  of  the 
hifjiiiit  politieal  excitement  And  althoe^  Ibe  laying  of  in 
enbnrgp  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual  law  win  contested  as  onoon- 
stitntional,  at  one  period  of  oar  political  bistorj,  it  was  so  not 
because  an  embargo  was  not  a  r^uimtiim  of  oommerce,  but  be* 
canse  a  perpetaal  embargo  was  an  annihilation,  and  not  a  regola* 
tion  of  commerce,'  (tf)     It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  affirmed  thai 


1  SWIieat  191,  192.  199;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lfect  19,  p^  44>i,  40S ;  Tb*  1 
Waikm,  S  Hairs  Law  Joonul,  S65 ;  S«rgeuit  on  ComC  ch.  2S»  p^  S90,  Sc  ;  fmt^ 
1 1285  to  1 12S7. 


Mooej  Gmcs.  112  n.  a  590 ;  tn^  otlicr 
€tam  rdemd  to  in  tlie  note  to  f  1072, 

|a)  See  alio  Bndford'i  Hiitoryor  Uuh 
adniMtU.  II].  108.  Mr  Rjuidolpli  wst 
•k»  dlipoiied  to  questum  the  eonatitiitkiii* 
alkty  of  thm  esnbargo  except  as  an  mcipient 
war  mcuRijeu  See  Garland  s  life  of  Ran* 
dolpii,  L  3<9.  Mr.  Webster  ssjs:  "No 
dMibI  a  great  najoritjr  of  the  people  of 
Kew  Eng^d  oonscieiitioiisl j  believed  the 
embargo  law  of  1807  sDcoostittitioiiaL  .  .  , 
They  maooerl  thus:  CongreM  has  power 
to  ngolato  comineroe ;  hut  here  in  a  Uw, 
thej  asid^  stopping  sU  cotninerce,  sod 
■topping  it  imle&nitelj.  The  law  is  per- 
iHTtaat ;  that  i%  it  is  not  limited  to  point 
gf  tima^  and  mast  of  coarse  oontinae  ontU 
it  thall  be  repeated  by  some  other  law. 
It  is  aa  perfjetualf  thererore^  as  the  Uw 
sgsinst  treason  or  marder.  Now,  is  this 
ngulsting  commeroe,  or  destroying  it? 
Is  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving  the  rule 
to  commerce  ss  a  snbeistiag  thing,  or  is  it 
putting  an  end  to  it  altogether  T  "  Web- 
liter's  Works,  in,  S27.  Connected  with 
this  snijject  is  an  interesting  episode  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dexter,  He  was 
employed   in  the  embargo  cue 


Jadge  DaviL  "Ob  those 
constitnttotiaUty  of  the  embargo  law  eaam 
op,  IS  a  matter  of  coons^  and  Mr.  Dezter^i 
aiguments  npon  that  qaestion  were  very 
ehiborato*  Judge  Bans  decided  in  fiivor 
of  the  conslitQtioiiality  of  the  embargo 
law ;  and  that  didttaa  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  hfghwit  anthority.  Mr. 
Dexter,  probably,  never  aigiied  moia  ca* 
tirely  in  conformity  with  hia  aolema  eoa> 
▼iedoM  tiiaii  when  he  ooatended  thai  thia 
extremely  vnpopolar  law  wsa  a  violslkm 
of  the  Constitution.  The  decision  of  this 
qaestion  wss  of  the  highest  impoTtanee. 
Bonds  had  been  given,  nnder  the  pro* 
visions  of  thii  law,  to  an  enormous  amoont; 
and  the  penaltiea  were  now  claimad  by  thi 
govemmenL 

''After  Jndge  Darts  had  decided  that 
the  Uw  was  constitutional,  and  befon 
that  decision  had  been  confirmed  by  a 
higher  tribanal,  Mr.  Dexter  persisted  in 
arguing  the  quftstion  of  constitationality 
to  the  jary,  notwithstanding  the  remon* 
strances  of  the  bench.  At  length  Judgb 
Davis,  finder  some  ezcitement,  and  after 
repeated  admonitions,  said  to  Mr.  Dexter, 
that  if  he  again  attempted  to  raise  that 
to  the  jury,  he  shoald  feel  it  to 


^ 
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the  terms  of  the  Constitution  have  at  all  times  been  understood 
to  include  a  power  over  navigation,  as  well  as  trade ;  over  inter- 
course, as  well  as  traffic;^  and  that,  in  the  practice  of  other 
countries,  and  especially  in  our  own,  there  has  been  no  diversity 
of  judgment  or  opinion.  During  our  whole  colonial  history,  this 
was  acted  upon  by  the  British  Parliament  as  an  imcontested  doc- 
trine. That  government  regulated  not  merely  our  traffic  with 
foreign  nations,  but  our  navigation  and  intercourse,  as  unques- 
tioned functions  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.^ 

§  1065.  This  power  the  Constitution  extends  to  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribea(a)  In  regard  to  foreign  nations,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  words  comprehend  every  species  of  commercial 

I  9  Wheat.  189,  190,  191,  198,  215,  216,  217 ;  Id.  226 ;  12  Wheat.  R.  446,  447 ; 
North  River  Steamboat  Co.  v.  laringston,  3  Coweii*8  R.  718. 

«  Gibbons  r.  Ogden.  9  Wheat  R.  1,  201 ;  Id.  224 ,  Id.  225  to  228.  See  Mr.  Ver. 
planck's  letter  to  Col.  Drayton  in  1831  ;  Resolves  of  Congress,  14th  Oct  1774  (I  Jour- 
nal of  Congress,  27)  j  2  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  (in  five  volumes),  pp.  77,  81 ; 
Dr.  Franklin's  Examination,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1766  ;  Dickerson's 
Fanner's  Letters,  No.  2,  1767  ;  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  7  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  American 
Taxation,  1774. 


/  be  his  duty  to  commit  him  for  contempt 
of  court  A  solemn  pause  ensued ;  all 
eye*  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Dexter. 
With  great  calmness  of  voice  and  manner, 
he  requested  a  postponement  of  the  cause 
until  the  following  morning.  The  judge 
assented  ;  some  other  matter  was  taken 
up,  and  Mr.  Dexter  left  the  court-room. 

**  On  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
full  attendance  of  persons  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  this  extraordinary  col- 
liidon  between  the  advocate  and  the  judge. 
Being  asked  if  he  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  cause  on  trial  the  preceding  day, 
Mr.  Dexter  rose,  and,  facing  the  bench, 
commenced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he 
had  slept  poorly,  and  had  passed  a  night 
of  great  anxiety.  He  had  reflected  very 
solemnly  upon  the  occurrence  of  yesterday, 
and  he  trusted  it  had  not  failed  to  exercise 
the  thoughts  of  another,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. No  man  cherished  a  higher  respect 
for  the  legitimate  authority  of  those  tri- 
bunals before  which  he  was  called  to 
pnustise  his  profession ;  but  he  entertained 


no  less  respect  for  his  moral  obligations  to 
his  clients.  And  finally,  after  a  few  ad- 
ditional remarks,  he  stated  to  the  court 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  clear  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  argue  the  constitu- 
tional question  to  the  jury,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decision  of  a  single  judge  of  an 
inferior  grade  ;  and  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  do  so,  regairdleas  of  any  conse- 
quences. He  then  turned  to  the  jury, 
and,  undisturbed  by  the  court,  began, 
continued,  and  ended  a  most  elaborate 
argument  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  embaigo  law."  Reminiscences  of 
Dexter,  by  "  Sigma,"  No.  9. 

When  this  scene  took  place,  it  was  not 
so  fully  settled  as  it  is  now  that  juries  in 
the  federal  courts  are  not  the  rightful 
judges  of  the  law,  even  in  criminal  cases. 
See  United  States  v.  Battiste,  2  Sum.  240  ; 
Stettinius  v.  United  States,  5  Cranch  C.  C. 
578;  United  SUtes  v.  Morris,  1  Curt.  23,  58 ; 
United  States  v.  Riley,  5  Blatch.  206.    C. 

(a)  See  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Kansas  Ry. 
Ca,  185  U.  8.  641. 
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into»rcour»c.  (<i)  No  sort  of  trade  or  intercourse  can  be  carried 
00  between  this  countiy  and  another,  to  which  they  do  not  ex- 
tend. Commerce,  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit,  every 
part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  its  admitted 
meaning  in  it^  application  to  foi*cign  nationiij  it  must  carry  the 
same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence.^  The  next  words  are, 
*' among  the  several  States. "  The  word  ** among"  means  inter- 
mingled with.  A  thing  which  is  among  others,  is  intermingled 
with  them.  Conunerce  among  the  States  cannot  stop  at  the 
external  boundary  line  of  each  State,  but  may  be  introduced  into 
the  interior.  It  docs  not^  indeed,  comj>rehcnd  any  commerce 
which  is  purely  internal  between  man  and  man  in  a  single 
State,  or  between  different  parts  of  the  same  State,  and  not  ex- 
tending to,  or  affecting  other  States.  Commerce  among  the 
Stat  eg  means  commerce  which  concerns  more  States  than  one. 
It  is  not  an  apt  phrase  to  indicate  the  mere  interior  traffic  of  a 
single  State.  The  completely  internal  commerce  of  a  State  may 
be  properly  considered  as  reserved  to  the  State  itself. ^  (5) 

§  1066.  The  importance  of  the  power  of  regulating  commerce 
among  the  States,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  is  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  regulating  it  with  foreign  states.®  A  very  material 
object  of  this  power  is  the  relief  of  the  States  which  irajKirt  and 
export  through  other  States,  from  the  levy  of  improper  contribu- 
tions  on  them  by  the  latter.  If  each  State  were  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  trade  between  State  and  State,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  ways  would  bo  found  out  to  load  the  articles  of  import  and 
export,  during  their  passage  through  the  jurisdiction,  with  du- 

1  Gibbona  v.  OfrdeD,  9  Wlient.  R,  194. 

«  Gibbons  17.  O^lm,  9  \Vh*-ut  R.  UH,  195,  lU  ;  Brown  w.  Maryland,  12  Wli««t  446, 
447  ;  Wazie  v.  Moor,  14  Howard,  S.  C.  K.  568, 

*  Sec  Tlie  Fedt^ralist,  Nos.  6,  7«  11, 12.  22,  41,  42  ;  North  River  Steamboat  Company 
v.  LivingstoD,  3  Cowen's  R.  713. 


(a)  See  Chy  Lnog  v>  Fre^mmi,  92  U.  S. 
27§»  M  to  SUte  fltatutea  relating  to 
imm  I  ^ration, 

^b)  Aithough  that  coromorce  which  is 
corried  on  entirely  within  tho  limits  of  a 
StatOt  and  df>ea  not  extend  to  or  affect 
other  States,  i»  excluded  frctra  federal 
control  (Veazie  v.  Moor,  14  How.  561), 
yet  a  river  entirely  within  a  State,  which 
by   uniting  with   other  watera    forms  « 


eon  tinned  highway  over  which  oomn 
ia  or  ciiay  be  carrietl  on  with  other  States 
or  foreign  coutitritts  in  the  customary 
tnode-s  in  which  auch  commerce  is  con- 
ducted by  water,  is  to  he  wgarded 
navigable  water  of  the  UnittHl  Stati?s, 
and  ia  au^ect  to  the  regulations  of  Con- 
gresH.  The  Daniel  Ball,  10  WaU.  658. 
See  further,  note  to  §  1072,  pod. 
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ties,  whieh  should  fall  on  the  makers  of  the  latter,  and  the  con- 
sumers of  the  former.^  The  experience  of  the  American  States 
during  the  confederation  abundantly  establishes  that  such  ar- 
rangements could  be,  and  would  be  made  under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  local  interests,  and  the  desire  of  undue  gain.^  In- 
stead of  acting  as  a  nation  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  the  States 
individually  commenced  a  system  of  restraint  upon  each  other, 
whereby  the  interests  of  foreign  powers  were  promoted  at  their 
expense.  When  one  State  imposed  high  duties  on  the  goods  or 
vessels  of  a  foreign  power  to  countervail  the  regulations  of  such 
powers,  the  next  adjoining  States  imposed  lighter  duties  to  in- 
vite those  articles  into  their  port,  that  they  might  be  transferred 
thence  into  the  other  States,  securing  the  duties  to  themselves. 
This  contracted  policy  in  some  of  the  States  was  soon  counter- 
acted by  others.  Restraints  were  immediately  laid  on  such 
commerce  by  the  suffering  States;  and  thus  a  state  of  affairs 
disorderly  and  unnatural  grew  up,  the  necessary  tendency  of 
which  was  to  destroy  the  Union  itself.^  (a)  The  history  of  other 
nations,  also,  furnishes  the  same  admonition.  In  Switzerland, 
where  the  union  is  very  slight,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
provide  that  each  canton  shall  be  obliged  to  allow  a  passage  to 
merchandise  through  its  jurisdiction  into  other  cantons  without 
an  augmentation  of  tolls.  In  Germany,  it  is  a  law  of  the  empire 
that  the  princes  shall  not  lay  tolls  on  customs  or  bridges,  rivers 
or  passages,  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  diet  But 
these  regulations  are  but  imperfectly  obeyed;  and  great  public 
mischiefs  have  consequently  followed.*  (6)  Indeed,  without  this 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  the  power  of  reg- 
ulating foreign  commerce  would  be  incomplete  and  ineffectual.* 
The  very  laws  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  the  latter,  whether  for 
revenue,  for  restriction,  for  retaliation,  or  for  encouragement  of 
domestic  products  or  pursuits,  might  be  evaded  at  pleasure,  or 
rendered  impotent.^    In  short,  in  a  practical  view,  it  is  impossi- 

>  12  Wheaton'a  R.  448,  449  ;  9  Wheaton,  199  to  204. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  247  to  252. 

*  See  Preaident  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4  May,  1822,  pp.  81,  82. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  42.  *  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

*  The  Federalist,  Nos.  11, 12. 

(a)  See  Histoiy  of  the  Constitution,  by  (b)  Of  course  more  recent  events  have 

Curtis,  B.  III.  chs.  1  and  6  ;  Writings  of     changed  aU  this. 
Madison,  I.  820. 
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ble  to  separate  tho  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  domestic 
commerce  among  the  States  from  each  other.  The  same  poblic 
policy  applies  to  each;  and  not  a  reason  can  be  assigned  for  con- 
fiding the  power  over  the  one,  which  does  not  conduce  to  estab- 
lish the  propriety  of  conceding  the  [lower  over  the  other.  ^ 

§  10Ij7,  The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  exclusive  of  the  same  power  in  the  States,  or  is 
concurrent  with  it^{a)  It  has  been  settled,  upon  the  most  sol- 
cnm  deliberation^  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.^ (6)  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  doc- 
trine is  founded  is  to  the  folluwiug  eflect:  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  general  and  unlimited  in  its  terras.  The  full  power 
to  regulate  a  particular  subject  implies  the  whole  power,  and 
leaves  no  residuum.  A  griuit  of  the  whole  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  right  in  another  to  any  part  of  it.  A  grant  of 
a  power  to  regulate  necessarily  excludes  the  action  of  all  others 
who  would  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  same  thing.  Reg- 
ulation is  designed  to  indicate  the  entire  result,  applying  to  those 
parts  which  remain  as  they  were  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  al- 
tered. It  produces  a  rniiform  whole,  which  is  as  much  disturbed 
and  deranged  by  changing  what  the  regulating  power  designs  to 
have  unbounded  as  that  on  wdiieh  it  has  operated.* 

1  Set  the  opinioti  of  Mr.  Justice  Johnaoiip  &  Wheat,  E,  224  to  228. 

f  In  the  Qonveutton  it  was  moved  U>  amend  the  ttrtlck,  m  as  to  give  to  Congrasii 
'*  the  sole  and  exclusive  "  power  ;  but  the  prD{K}sition  was  rejected  by  the  Tote  of  six 
Stfttea  against  five.     Journal  of  Convention,  220,  270. 

»  Gibbons  V.  Ogden.  9  Wheat,  R.  1,  108,  199.  200»  201,  202  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland, 
12  Wheat  B.  419,  445.  446;  1  Tuck.  Blatk.  Comm.  App.  180,  309;  North  River 
Steam  boat  Co.  v,  Liviugaton.  3  Cowen's  R.  713. 

*  9  Whcttt  R.  196,  198,  209 ;  lb,  227.  228. 


(tt)  "The  subjects  therefore  upon  which 
the  powtT  [to  rf*j^late  commerce]  may  be 
exerted  are  of  infinite  variety.  While 
with  reference  to  some  of  them,  which  are 
locul  and  liimted  in  their  nature  or  sphere 
of  ofjemtion,  the  Stntes  may  prescril^  reg- 
ulations until  Congress  intervenes  and  as^ 
sumes  control  of  tJiem  ;  yet  when  they  are 
nationnl  in  their  character  and  require 
unifonnity  of  regulatioa  affecting  alike 
nil  the  StAtes,  tho  ^>ower  of  Congress  is 
exclusive."  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  Glou* 
ceater   Ferry    Co.   t\   Pennsylvania,  114 


U.  9.  196,  See  Brown  v.  Houston,  ib. 
622 ;  Welton  v.  Missouri,  91  V.  8.  282 ; 
Guy  V,  Baltimore,  100  IL  S,  434  ;  Morau 
V.  New  Orleans,  112  U.  S.  69  ;  Telegraph 
Co.  f^,  Texas,  105  U.  S.  460  ;  Walling  xk 
Micbig»in,  116  U.  S.  455  ;  Pickanl  v, 
Pullman  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  34  ;  Ten- 
nessee V.  Pullman  Car  Co.,  ib.  51. 

(h)  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co.  v, 
Pennsylvania,  122  tJ.  S.  826;  Fargo  v. 
Michigan.  121  U,  S,  230.  See  note  to 
S  1072. 
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§  1068.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  at  all  like 
that  to  lay  taxes.  The  latter  may  well  be  concurrent,  while  the 
former  is  exclusive,  resulting  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
two  powers,  (a)  The  power  of  Congress,  in  laying  taxes,  is  not 
necessarily  or  naturally  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  States. 
Each  may  lay  a  tax  on  the  same  property,  without  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  other;  for  taxation  is  but  taking  small 
I>ortions  from  the  mass  of  property,  which  is  susceptibly  "of  al- 
most infinite  division.  In  imposing  taxes  for  State  purposes,  a 
State  is  not  doing  what  Congress  is  empowered  to  do.  Congress 
is  not  empowered  to  tax  for  those  purposes  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  States.  When,  then,  each  govern- 
ment exercises  the  power  of  taxation,  neither  is  exercising  the 
power  of  the  other.  But  when  a  State  proceeds  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several  States,  it  is 
exercising  the  very  power  which  is  granted  to  Congress,  and  is 
doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  authorized  to  do.  There 
is  no  analogy,  then,  between  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce.^  (J) 

§  1069.  Nor  can  any  power  be  inferred  in  the  States  to  regu- 
late commerce,  from  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  or  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  exercised  by  the  States.  The  Constitution  has 
prohibited  the  States  from  laying  any  impost  or  duty  on  imports 
or  exports ;  but  this  does  not  admit  that  the  State  might  other- 
wise have  exercised  the  power,  as  a  regulation  of  commerce. 
The  laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties  may  be,  and  indeed  often 
is  used,  as  a  mere  regulation  of  commerce,  by  governments  pos- 
sessing that  power.  ^  But  the  laying  of  such  imposts  and  duties 
is  as  certainly,  and  more  usually,  a  right  exercised  as  a  part  of 

1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheaton'a  R.  199,  200. 

2  9  Wheaton's  R.  201,  202 ;  1  Jefferson's  Corresp.  7  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  66;  12 
Wheaton's  R.  446,  447. 

(a)  See  Gloacester  Ferry  Co.  v.  Penn-  vania,  lb.  826  n. ;  St  Louis  r.  Ferry  Co., 

sylvania,  114  U.  S.  196.   The  States,  how-  11  W^l.  423  ;  Baltimore  &  0.  R.  Co.  v. 

ever,  most  have  jurisdiction  ;  as  to  which  Maryland,  21  Wall.  456  ;  Hays  v.  Pacific 

see  the  case  just  cited.     Also  see  Morgan  Steamship  Co.,  17  How.  596  ;  McCuUoch 

V.  Parham,  16  Wall  471 :    Philadelphia  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  429. 
R.  Co.   p.   Pennsylvania,  16  Wall.  232 ;  (6)  Fargo  v.  Michigan,  121  U.  S.  230. 

Erie  Ry.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  lb.  282  ;  It  is  often  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the 

Philadelphia  R.  Co.  r.  Pennsylvania,  lb.  line.    See  Baltimore  &  0.  R«  Co.  v.  Mary- 

284  ;  aeveland  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  land,  21  Wall.  456. 
lb.  aOO ;  Pittsburgh  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
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the  power  to  lay  taxes,  and  with  this  latter  power  the  States  are 
clearly  intrusted.  So  that  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  from 
the  acknowledged  power  of  the  States  to  lay  taxes,  and  not  from 
the  quest! onjible  power  to  regulate  commence.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
stitution treats  these  as  distinct  and  independent  powers.  The 
iame  ivmarks  apply  to  a  duty  on  tonnage,* 

§  1070,  Nor  do  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the  States  orer 
certain  subjects,  having  a  connection  with  commerce,  in  any  de- 
gree  impiign  this  reasoning.  These  powers  are  entirely  distinct 
in  their  nature  from  that  to  regulate  commerce;  and  though  the 
same  means  may  be  resorted  to,  for  the  puq)ose  of  carrying  each 
of  these  powers  into  effect,  this  by  no  just  reasoning  furnishes 
finy  ground  to  assert  that  they  are  identical. ^  Among  these  are 
inspection  laws,  health  laws,  laws  regulating  turnpikes,  roads, 
and  ferries,  all  of  which,  when  exercised  by  a  State,  arc  legiti- 
mate, arising  from  the  general  powers  belonging  to  it,  unless  so 
far  as  they  conflict  with  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,* (a) 
They  are  not  so  much  regulations  of  commerce  as  of  police;  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  belong,  if  at  all  to  commerce,  to  that  which 
IS  purely  internal.  The  pilotage  laws  of  the  States  may  fall 
under  the  same  description.  But  they  have  been  adopted  by 
Congress,  and,  without  question,  are  controllable  by  it.^(ft) 

§  1071.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  power  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  is  maintained  to  be  exclusive,  has  not  been 
of  late  seriously  controverted;  and  it  seems  to  have  the  cheerful 
acquiescence  of  the  learned  tribunals  of  a  pai'tieular  State,  one 
of  whose  acts  brought  it  first  under  judicial  examination.® 

1  0  Wljeaton'a  IL  201,  202. 

«  Sec  Corfiiilil  F.  Cor>'dl,  4  Wash.  C.  C,  R.  S71.  S79,  kc. 

«  9  Wieaton*9  B.  203  to  207.  20&  ;  post,  §  1071  ;  City  of  New  York  v,  Miln,  11 
Peters,  S.  a  R.  103. 

*  9  Wheaton'a  R.  207,  20S,  209. 

•  Kent's  Comtn.  I^ct.  19,  pp.  404,  410,  411.  Seo  also  Rawle  on  the  Conatitntton, 
ch.  »»  pp.  81  t©  84  ;  Sei^ant  on  tbe  CodsU  ch.  28.  pp.  2SJ1,  292.  There  is  a  very  nhle 
and  cjindid  revii*w  of  the  whole  sobjecii  by  Mr.  CJmnceUor  Kent,  in  his  excellent 
Commentarieii.  1  Kent's  Cotiim.  Leci.  19,  p.  404.  I  gladly  avnil  myself  of  this,  «3 
well  oa  of  nil  other  ot^maions,  to  recommend  his  learned  Inbors  to  thoiH5  who  seek  lo 
study  the  law,  or  the  Constitution,  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit. 

in)  Bo  of  laws  prohibiting?  the  owning      See  Kidd  «.  Peamon»  128  U,  S.  1  ;  Mogler 


or  keeping  of  into xicji ting  liquors  with 
intent  to  nell  the  same  within  the  State 
which  proliibita.  Eilenheckt-r  v.  District 
Court  of  Plymouth  County,  134  U  S,  81. 


f».  Knn^'w?,  12.1  U.  S.  023  ;  Foster  v.  Kan- 
sas, 112  IT-  a  205. 

{b}  Wil8on  V,  McNameo.  102  U.  8.  57% 
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§  1072.  The  power  to  CongreBS,  then,  being  exclusive,  no 
State  is  at  liberty  to  pass  any  laws  imposing  a  tax  upon  import- 
ers importing  goods  from  foreign  countries,  or  from  other 
States.(a)  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  tax  be  laid  on 
the  goods  imported  or  on  the  person  of  the  importer.  In  each 
case  it  is  a  restriction  of  the  right  of  commerce,  not  conceded  to 
the  States.  As  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce 
reaches  the  interior  of  a  State,  ^  it  might  be  capable  of  authoriz- 
ing the  sale  of  the  articles  which  it  introduces.  Commerce  is 
intercourse ;  and  one  of  its  most  ordinary  ingredients  is  traffic. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  power  to  authorize  traffic,  when  given 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  with  the  intent  that  its  efficacy 
should  be  complete,  should  cease  at  the  point  when  its  continu- 
ance is  indispensable  to  its  value.  To  what  purpose  should  the 
power  to  allow  importation  be  given,  unaccompanied  with  the 
power  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  thing  imported  ?  Sale  is  the  ob- 
ject of  importation;  and  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  that,  in- 
tercourse of  which  importation  constitutes  a  part.  As  Congress 
have  the  right  to  authorize  importation,  they  must  have  a  right 
to  authorize  the  importer  to  sell.  What  would  be  the  language 
of  a  foreign  government  which  should  be  informed  that  its  mer- 
chants, after  importation,  were  forbidden  to  sell  the  merchandise 
imported?  What  answer  could  the  United  States  give  to  the 
complaints  and  just  reproaches  to  which  such  extraordinary  con- 
duct would  expose  them?  No  apology  could  be  received  or 
offered.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  annihilate  commerce. 
It  is  no  answer  that  the  tax  may  be  moderate;  for,  if  the 
power  exists  in  the  States,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  extent 
they  may  choose.     If  it  does  not  exist,  every  exercise  of  it  is, 

i  9  Wheaton's  R.  197  to  204. 

(a)  See  Almy  v.  California,  24  How.  sylvania,  114  U.  S.  196 ;  Walling  v.  Mich- 

169  ;  Woodruff  v.  Parham,  8  Wall.  123  ;  igan,  116  U.  S.  455  ;  Pickard  v,  Pullman 

State  Freight  Tax  Caae,  15  Wall.  232  ;  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  34 ;  Tennessee  v.  Pull- 

Osborne  v.  Mobile,  16  Wall  479 ;  Ward  man  Car  Co.,  117  U.  S.  61.     A  person 

V,  Maryland,  12  WalL  418 ;  Railroad  Ca  dealing  in  a  number  of  articles  of  the 

T.  Maryland,  21  Wall.  456  ;   Tieman  v.  same  nature,  some  of  which  are  made  the 

Rinker,  102  U.  S.  123 ;  Welton  v.  Mis-  object  of  unconstitutional  discrimination, 

touri,  91  U.  S.  275  ;  Guy  v.  Baltimore,  while  the  others  are  not,  cannot  raise  the 

100  (J.  8.  434  ;  Howe  Machine  Co.  v.  Gage,  constitutional  objection  to  taxation  as  to 

100  U.  8.  676  ;  Head  Money  Cases,  112  the  latter.     Tieman  v,  Rinker,  itupra, 
v.  S.  580 ;  Gloucester  Ferry  Co»  9.  Penn- 
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pro   (anto^    a  violation   of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce.  ^  (a) 

1  Brown  i>.  SUte  of  Muryknd,  12  Wheaton's  R.  419»  445  to  447  ;  9  Wlieaton's  R, 
107,  kL\  Mr,  Justice  ThorniMson  dJwented  from  this  doctrine,  as  will  be  seen  in  his 
opiuioa  Lu  12  Whtiaton*8  li.  449|  Ac, 


(a)  Whether  the  power  conferred  upon 
Congress  over  commerce  is  exclusive,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  States 
maj  establish  regulaliufitt  not  incouaiatent 
with  those  preset  ibed  by  Congress,  is  a 
question  in  res[jeot  to  which  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  the  justicea  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  maniffitted  itacjlf  in 
several  important  casea. 

It  has  never  beeti  doubted  that  to  the 
extent  to  whi«h  regulationa  have  been  es- 
tablishpd  by  Congreaa  ita  authority  is  su- 
preme, and  all  State  laws  or  regulations 
that  would  conflict  with  them  must  give 
way.  See  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co.  v, 
PennBylvania,  122  U.  S,  326;  Fargo  p. 
Michigan,  121  U.  S.  230  ;  Robbina  i?, 
Shelby  Taxing  District^  120  U.  S.  489, 
492  ;  Corson  i?.  Mary  1  an d^  ih.  502  ;  Oua- 
chita Packet  C<j.  v.  Aiken,  121  U.  S.  444  ; 
Newport  Bndge  Co.  v.  United  Statea,  105 
U.  S,  470  ;  Wisconsin  v.  Dduth,  96  IT.  S. 
S79.  The  case  of  Ponnsylvania  t?.  Wheel- 
ing Bridge  Co.,  13  How.  515|  may  be  re- 
ferred to  aij  one  of  the  caaefl  presenting 
this  view.  The  StJite  of  Pennsylvania 
filed  ita  bill  on  the  equity  aide  of  the 
federal  court  to  have  the  Whci^ling  Bridge 
declared  a  pnbHc  noisiince,  and  abated  aa 
such.  The  hKdge  was  built  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  across 
the  Oliio  River,  at  a  point  within  the 
juriadiction  of  that  State.  The  Ohio  River 
waa  navigable  at  that  point,  and  for  many 
yeam  the  commerce  upon  it  had  been 
Y^gnlated  by  Congress,  under  the  commer- 
cial power,  by  eatablisbtng  ports,  requir- 
ing veaaels  which  navigated  it  to  take  oot 
licenses,  and  to  obaeiro  certaiti  rules  for 
the  safety  of  their  paaaengers  and  cargoes. 

Apprt^priations  by  Congress  had  been 
frequently  made  to  remove  obstmctions 
to  navigation  from  its  channel,  The 
bridge  was  an  impediment  to  commerce 


e«  carried  on  upon  some  of  the  vessels 
navigating  it ;  but  how  aenoua,  was  a 
question  in  dispute,  Congresa  had  never 
declared  it  nn  obstmction,  or  taken  any 
hostile  action  whatever  in  regard  to  it. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  aa  proprietor 
of  public  works  upon  which  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
river  Ohio,  waa  specially  damaged  from 
day  to  day  by  the  existence  of  the  bridge. 
The  majority  of  the  court,  delivering  ita 
opinion  through  &Ir  Justice  Mcljean,  held 
the  law  of  Virginia  which  authorized  the 
conKtruction  of  the  bridge  void,  because 
in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Congresa  reg- 
ulating the  commerce  among  different 
Statea  and  with  foreign  nations  carried 
on  upon  this  river.  Taney,  C.  J.,  and 
Daniels,  J.,  dissented,  taking  the  ground, 
among  otliers,  that  the  erection  of  the 
bridge  was  in  conflict  with  no  regulation 
estabEshed  by  Congress.  The  view  of 
the  majority  was  more  pointedly  stated 
when  the  case  again  came  before  the 
court,  **that  Congnst  had  acted  n\>on 
the  subject,  and  bad  regulated  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  River,  antl  had  thereby 
aeeured  to  the  public,  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority, the  froe  and  unobstructed  use  of 
the  sanie  ;  and  that  the  erection  of  the 
bridge,  BO  far  as  it  interfered  with  this 
use,  was  inconsistent  with  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  acts  of  Congr*?ss,  and  destnic- 
tive  of  the  right  derived  under  them,  and 
that,  to  the  extent  of  this  interference 
with  this  frcu  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
act  of  thp  Irgislatnre  of  Virginia  affbnliMi 
no  authority  or  justification.  It  was  in 
conflict  with  the  acts  of  Congress,  which 
were  the  i«iramount  law."  IS  How.  430. 
And  it  was  declared  on  the  occasion 
lost  referred  to  that  the  jmwer  of  Congress 
to  regulate  oommerco  included  the  power 
to  determine  what  should  or  should  not 
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§  1073.    How  far  any  State  possesses  the  power  to  authorize  an 
obstruction  of  any  navigable  stream  or  creek,  in  which  the  tide 


be  deemed,  in  judgment  of  law,  an  ob- 
struction to  navigation ;  and  Congreae 
haying  since  the  first  decision  declared 
the  Wheeling  Bridge  a  lawfUl  structure, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  such. 

In  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia,  8  WaU. 
718,  a  riparian  proprietor  sought  to  en- 
join the  erection  of  a  bridge  about  to 
be  built,  which  it  was  claimed  would 
eonstitute  an  obstruction  to  nayigation. 
The  river  was  tidal  and  navigable,  but 
was  whoUy  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  it  was  under  the 
anthoritj  of  that  State  that  the  bridge 
was  to  be  erected.  The  oourt  denied  the 
relief  prayed.  "  Commerce,"  it  was  said, 
**  includes  navigation.  The  power  to 
legnlata  commerce  comprehends  the  con- 
trol, for  that  purpose,  and  to  the  extent 
aaoessary,  of  all  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  accessible 
from  a  State  other  than  those  in  which 
they  lie.  For  this  purpose  they  are  the 
public  property  of  the  nation,  and  subject 
to  all  the  requisite  legislation  by  Congress. 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1 ;  Corfield 
v.Coi7ell,4Wa8h.C.C.378;*'  Eacanaba 
Co.  V.  Chicago,  107  U.  8.  678  ;  The  Dan- 
iel Ball,  10  WalL  557 ;  Wisconsin  o.  Du- 
luth,  96  U.  a  879  ;  South  Carolina  v. 
OeoTgia,  93  U.  S.  4  (that  Stote  compacts 
cannot  interfere  with  the  right  of  Con- 
gress). "This  necessarily  includes  the 
power  to  keep  them  open  and  free  from 
any  obstruction  to  their  navigation,  inter- 
posed by  the  States  or  otherwise ;  to  re- 
move such  obstructions  when  they  exist ; 
and  to  provide,  by  such  sanctions  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  against  the  occurrence 
of  the  evil  and  for  the  punishment  of 
offenden.  For  these  purposes  Congress 
possesses  all  the  powera  which  existed  in 
the  States  before  the  adoption  of  the 
national  Constitution,  and  which  have 
always  existed  in  the  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  for  Congress  to  determine 
when  its  full  power  shall  be  brought  into 
VOL.  n.  —  2 


activity,  and  as  to  the  regulations  and 
sanctions  which  shall  be  provided.  £s- 
canaba  Co.  t;.  Chicago,  supra;  United 
SUtes  V.  New  Bedford  Bridge,  1  Wood. 
&  Minot,  420,  421;  United  SUtes  v. 
Coombs,  12  Pet.  72 ;  New  York  v,  Miln, 
11  Pet  102,  155.  A  license,  under  the 
act  of  1798,  to  engage  in  the  coasting 
trade,  carries  with  it  right  and  authority. 
Commerce  among  the  States  does  not  stop 
at  a  State  line.  Coming  from  abroad,  it 
penetrates  wherever  it  can  find  navigable 
watera  reaching  from  without  into  the  in- 
terior, and  may  follow  them  up  as  far  as 
navigation  is  practicable.  Wherever  com- 
merce among  the  States  goes,  the  power 
of  the  nation,  ss  represented  in  this  court, 
goes  with  it  to  protect  its  rights.  Qib- 
bons  9.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  1 ;  Steamboat 
Co.  9.  Livingston,  8  Cow.  718.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coasting  trade 
may  be  carried  on  where  the  bridge  in 
question  is  to  be  built 

**We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  rights  and  powenof  the  States,  which 
are  to  be  considered.  The  nationsl 
government  possesses  no  powen  but  such 
as  have  been  delegated  to  it  The  States 
have  all  but  such  as  they  have  not  sur- 
rendered. The  power  to  authorize  the 
building  of  bridges  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  federal  Constitution.  It  has  not  been 
taken  from  the  States.  It  must  reside 
somewhere.  They  had  it  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  they  have  it 
still.  .  .  .  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce covers  a  wide  field,  and  embraces 
a  gpreat  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  these 
subjects  call  for  uniform  rules  and  na- 
tional legislation;  othen  can  be  best 
regulated  by  rules  and  provisions  sug- 
gested by  the  varying  circumstances  of 
different  localities,  and  limited  in  their 
operation  to  such  localities  respectively. 
To  this  extent  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  may  be  exercised  by  the  States. 
Whether  the  power  in  any  given  case  is 
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coNSTmmoN  op  thb  united  states.         [book  m* 


ebba  and  flows,  within  its  territorial  limitB,  as  bj  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  dam  across  it,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  recent 


vested  exclusively  m  the  general  govern- 
mmt  depends  upon  tho  nature  of  the 
subject  to  be  regulated.  Pilot  laws  are 
regulations  of  commerce  ;  but  if  a  State 
eoact  them  in  good  faith,  and  not  cov- 
ertly for  another  piir[)Ose,  they  are  not 
in  conflict  with  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  committed  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  Coolfy  u.  The  Board  of 
Warderu,  12  How.  319." 

The  court  proceed  to  any  that  the  most 
important  case  in  its  application  to  the 
one  then  under  judgment  was  that  of 
Wilson  V,  The  Bkckbird  Creak  Marsh 
Co,,  2  Pet.  245.  In  that  cai»e  was  drawn 
in  question  the  validity  of  a  State  law, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its 
marsh  lands  and  promoting  the  public 
health,  pennittcd  thti  construction  of  a 
dam  across  a  creek  previously  navignble 
from  the  sea  by  vessels  enrolled  and  li- 
censed for  the  coasting  trade.  There 
was  no  act  of  Congress  forbidding  its 
erection  or  declaring  it  an  ohatroction  to 
oommen^e^  —  a  fact  deemed  of  the  high- 
est  importance  by  Chief  Justice  Taney 
in  the  "Wlieeling  Bridge  Case»  —  nor  was 
there  any  Ipgislation  of  Congneas  which 
oould  be  regnrded  as  in  confliGt  with  the 
State  Uw,  utiless  the  general  regulations 
for  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  enmlling 
and  licensing  of  vessels  therefor  coold  be 
so  treated.  The  court  fiQBtaint.*d  the  law, 
Marshall,  C.  J,,  saying:  "If  Congress 
had  passed  any  act  which  bore  upon  the 
case,  —  any  act  in  ext*.cution  of  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce^  the  object  of  which 
WBJB  to  control  legislation  over  those  smftll 
navigable  creeks  into  which  the  tide  flows, 
and  which  abound  thmnghout  the  lower 
country  of  the  middl*  and  southern  States, 
—  we  should  feel  not  much  di faculty  in 
aajring  that  a  State  law  coming  in  conflict 
with  such  act  would  be  void.  But  Con- 
gress has  passed  no  such  act  The  repug- 
nancy of  the  law  of  Delaware  to  the 
Constitution  is  placed  entirely  on  its  re- 


pugnancy to  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  —  a  power  which  has 
not  been  so  ezeroiaad  as  to  afiTect  the 
question/^ 

The  difFonnoe  ImhreeE  tb«  focts  in  the 
Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  and  those  in  the 
one  last  referred  to,  in  which  a  conclusion 
BO  different  was  reached,  is  not  so  obvious 
at  first  as  to  preclude  passible  niisappre^ 
hension*  In  neither  case  was  the  par- 
ticular structare  in  tpiestion  forbidden  by 
oongrcssioual  legislation,  and  in  eadi, 
privileges  derived  by  vessels  engaged  in 
navigation  under  the  laws  of  Congress 
were,  or  might  be,  pi^e vented  from  being 
exercised.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio 
River,  these  laws,  and  the  regulations 
established  under  them»  had  recognized 
it  as  a  highwny  of  commerce,  while  in 
the  case  of  Blackbird  Creek  there  was  no 
snch  explicit  recognitiot),  uud  all  that 
could  be  said  of  it  was  that  it  was  mpa-^ 
bte  from  its  navigable  character  of  Iteing 
such  a  highway.  In  the  one  case  the 
indirect  conflict  was  pal])oble  and  im- 
portant, in  the  other  it  was  argumenta- 
tive rather  than  actual. 

In  the  Wheeling  Bridge  Case,  however, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  State 
bridge  across  a  navigable  stream  covered 
by  the  regulations  of  commerce  should  be 
destroyed  as  unlawful  The  bridge  itself 
was  to  be  a  highway  for  travel  and  traffic  ; 
and  although  it  might  in  some  degree  con- 
stitute an  impediment  to  commerce,  its 
advantages  to  the  general  business  of  tha 
country  might  be  so  great  as  to  more  than 
overbalance  the  inconvenience.  Consider- 
ations of  this  character  are  of  very  great 
importance  when  a  power  is  being  exer- 
cised which  is  con f erred  for  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  court 
very  properly  went  into  them  in  that  case, 
and  would  have  denied  the  relief  prayed 
had  they  been  satisfied   that   the   inter- 
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discussion.     If  Congress,  in  regulating  commerce,  should  pass 
any  act,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  control  State  legislation 


ference  was  immaterial.  They  did  deny 
sach  relief  in  Gilman  v.  Philadelphia. 
See  also  the  important  case  of  Jolly  v. 
The  Terra  Haute  Drawbridge  Co.,  6  Mc- 
Lean, 237  ;  Columbus  Ins.  Co.  t;.  Peoria 
Bridge  Co.,  6  McLean,  70 ;  Same  v,  Cur- 
tenius,  Id.  209 ,  United  States  v.  Railroad 
Bridge,  Id.  518 ;  Avery  v.  Fox,  1  Abb. 
U.  S.  Rep.  246 ,  Woodman  v  Eilboum 
Hanuf.  Co.,  Id.  158  ;  Works  v.  Junction 
R.  B.  Co.,  5  McLean,  425 ;  Halderman 
V,  Beckwith,  4  McLean,  286;  Sillimau 
V.  Bridge  Co.,  4  Blatchf.  74,  895. 

The  case  of  New  York  v.  Miln,  11  Pet 
102,  referred  to  aboTe,  involyed  the  val- 
idity of  an  act  of  the  State  of  New  York 
which  required  the  master  of  any  vessel 
arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  from  a 
foreign  port  or  from  one  of  the  other 
States,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
arrival,  to  report  to  the  mayor  in  writing 
and  on  oath  or  affirmation,  the  name, 
place  of  Inrth,  Umt  legal  settlement,  age, 
and  occupation  of  every  passenger  brought 
in  such  ship  to  the  city,  or  permitted  to 
land  at  any  place,  or  put  on  board  any 
ship  with  an  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  city,  under  a  penalty  of  seventy-five 
dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner, 
or  consignee  for  every  such  passenger. 
The  master  was  also  required  to  give 
bond  to  the  mayor  to  save  harmless  the 
city  authorities  from  all  expenses  and 
charges  which  might  be  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  any  passenger 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  compellable,  on  the  order  of  the 
mayor,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  remove 
to  the  place  of  his  last  settlement  any 
passenger,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  should  be  likely  to  become 
chargeable  on  the  city.  The  majority  of 
the  court  (Mr.  Justice  Story  dissenting, 
held  that  this  act  was  to  be  regarded  not  as 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  one  of  police 
merely,  and  consequently  as  referable  to  an 
undoubted  powar  iiiaivad.  to  the  States* 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Passenger 
cases,  7  How.  283,  certain  acts  of  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
having  in  view  a  similar  purpose  to  the 
act  last  referred  to  were  declared  void. 
The  New  York  act  imposed  upon  the 
master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a 
foreign  port  a  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  for  himself  and  each  cabin  passenger 
and  one  dollar  for  each  steerage  passenger, 
mate,  or  sailor,  and  on  the  master  of  every 
coasting  vessel  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
person  on  board,  which  sums,  when  col- 
lected, after  defraying  the  expenses  of 
enforcing  the  law,  were  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  Society  for  Reformation  of  Juvenile 
Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  Massachusetts  act  authorized  certain 
State  officers  to  go  on  board  of  every  ves- 
sel arriving  from  a  port  out  of  the  State, 
and  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
passengers ;  and  to  forbid  any  alien  pau- 
per or  person  incompetent  in  their  opin- 
ion to  maintain  himself,  to  land,  until 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel  should  give  security  that  such  per- 
son should  not  become  a  city,  town,  or 
State  charge  for  ten  years ;  and  a  heavy 
penalty  was  imposed  on  the  master, 
owner,  or  consignee  of  the  vessel  for 
every  person  permitted  to  land  contrary 
to  the  prohibition,  the  money  collected 
to  be  paid  into  the  city  or  town  treasury 
for  the  support  of  alien  paupers.  The 
majority  of  the  court  (Justices  McLean, 
Wayne,  Catron,  Grier,  and  McKinley ; 
Ch.  Justice  Taney  and  Justices  Daniel, 
Nelson,  and  Woodbury  dissenting)  held 
these  acts  void.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  sums 
up  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  as 
follows  :  — 

"  1.  That  the  acts  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  imposing  a  tax  upon  pas- 
sengers, either  foreigners  or  citizens,  com- 
ing into  the  ports  in  those  States,  either  in 
foreign  vessels,  or  vessels  of  the  United 
States^  firam  foreign  nations  or  from  ports 


so 


CONSTITtmON  OF  THE  TTNITTO   STATES,  [BOOK  HI* 


over  Buch  navigable  streams  or  creeks,  tlierc  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  saying  tliat  a  State  law  in  coiiHict  with  such  an  act 


in  tho  United  States,  are  UDConstttutional 
or  void,  being,  in  their  nature,  regnlatiafM 
of  commerce  contrary  to  the  grant  in  tho 
Constitution  to  Congress  of  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  Among  the  sev^eral  States. 

"2.  That  the  States  of  this  Union 
cannot  constitutionully  tax  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  any  expense  incident  to  tht?  exe- 
cution of  their  police  ku-s ;  and  that  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  includes 
an  intercourse  of  pe!r»ons  as  well  as  tlie 
im]K>rtntion  of  roerclmndiBe, 

**  3.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  in  i^nestion  in  these  cases 
conflict  with  treaty  stipulations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  permitting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  coun tries  *  freely  and  securely  to 
come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all 
places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories 
of  each  country  to  which  other  foreigners 
are  jiermitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the 
same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any 
parts  of  said  territories  respectively  ;  also 
to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  wai^houscs 
for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce  ;  and 
generally  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
each  nation,  res|)ectively,  shall  enjoy  the 
most  complete  protection  and  security  for 
their  commerce,  but  subject  always  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  (x^untries  re- 
flpectively  ;'  and  that  said  laws  are  there- 
fore unconstitutional  and  void. 

**  4.  That,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  having  by  sundry  acts  passed  at 
different  times  admitted  foreigners  into 
the  United  States  with  their  personal  lug- 
gage and  tools  of  trade,  fre«  from  all  duty 
or  imposts,  the  acts  of  Ma&sachuaetts  and 
New  York  imposing  any  tax  upm  foreign- 
ers or  immigrants  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, whilst  the  vessel  is  in  trnnmiu  to 
her  port  of  destination,  though  said  vessel 
may  have  arrived  within  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  either  of  the  States  of  Massachn- 


setts  or  New  York,  and  before  the  passen* 
gens  have  been  landed,  are  in  violation  of 
said  acts  of  Congress,  and  therefore  un- 
constitutional and  void. 

**  6.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  so  far  as  they  impose  any  obli- 
gations upon  the  owners  or  consignees  of 
vessels,  or  upon  the  captains  of  vessels  or 
freighters  of  the  same,  arriving  in  the 
porta  of  the  United  States  within  the  said 
States,  to  pay  any  tax  or  duty  of  any 
kind  whatever,  or  to  be  in  any  way  re. 
sponsible  for  the  same,  for  paasengeTS  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States,  or  coming 
from  a  port  in  the  United  States,  are  un- 
constitutional and  void,  being  contrary  to 
the  constitutional  grant  to  Congress  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  to  the  legislation  of  Congress 
under  the  said  power,  by  which  the 
United  States  have  been  laid  off  into  col* 
lection  districts,  and  ports  of  entry  estab* 
lished  within  the  same,  and  commercial 
regulations  prescribed,  under  which  ves. 
aels,  their  cargoes,  and  passengers,  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  from  abroad  as  fh)m  other 
ports  of  the  United  States,  That  the  act 
of  New  York  now  in  question,  so  far  as  it 
imposes  a  tax  upcm  passengers  arriving  in 
vessels  from  other  ports  in  tho  United 
States,  is  properly  in  this  case  before  this 
court  for  construction,  and  that  the  said 
tax  is  unconstitutional  and  void.  That 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article  of 
the  Constitution  includes  within  it  the 
migration  of  other  persons,  as  well  as  the 
importation  of  slaves,  and  in  terms  recog- 
nizes that  other  persons  as  well  as  slaves 
may  be  the  subject  of  importation  and 
commerce. 

"  6,  That  the  fifth  clause  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  declares  that  *no  preference 
shall  bo  given  by  any  regnktion  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports    of  one 
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would  be  void,  (a)    But  if  Congress  have  passed  no  general  or 
special  act  on  the  subject,  the  invalidity  of  such  a  State  act 


State  over  those  of  another  State,  nor 
ahaU  yesseU  bound  to  or  from  one  State 
be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another,'  is  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  entire  commercial 
equality  within  the  United  States,  and 
also  a  prohibition  upon  the  States  to  de- 
stroy such  equality  by  any  legislation 
prescribing  a  condition  upon  which  yes- 
sels  bound  from  one  State  shall  enter  the 
ports  of  another  State. 

"  7.  That  the  acts  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  so  far  as  they  impose  a  tax 
upon  passengers,  are  unconstitutional  and 
void,  because  each  of  them  so  far  conflicts 
with  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  enjoins  that  all  duties,  imposts  and 
ezdses  shaU  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  because  the  constitu- 
tional uniformity  enjoined  in  respect 
to  duties  and  imposts  ia  as  real  and 
obligatory  upon  the  States,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  aU  legislation  by  Congress, 
as  if  the  uniformity  had  been  made  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  that  such 
constitutional  uniformity  is  interfered 
with  and  destroyed  by  any  State  impos- 
ing any  tax  upon  the  intercourse  of  per- 
sons from  State  to  State,  or  from  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  States. 

"8.  That  the  power  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  several  States,  includes 
navigation  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  the 
bays,  harbors,  lakes,  and  navigable  waters 
within  the  United  States,  and  that  any 
tax  by  a  State  in  any  way  affecting  the 
right  of  nayigation,  or  subjecting  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  a  condition,  is  con- 
trary to  the  aforesaid  grant. 

"9.  That  the  States  of  this  Union 
may,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police  pow- 


ers, pass  quarantine  and  health  laws,  in- 
terdicting yessels  coming  from  foreign 
ports,  or  ports  within  the  United  States, 
from  landing  passengers  and  goods  ;  pre- 
scribe the  places  and  time  for  vessels  to 
quarantine,  and  impose  penalties  upon 
persons  for  violating  the  same  ;  and  that 
such  laws,  though  affecting  commerce  ia 
its  transit,  are  not  regulations  of  commerce, 
prescribing  terms  upon  which  merchan- 
dise and  persons  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States,  but  pre- 
cautionary regulations  to  prevent  vessels 
engsged  in  commerce  from  introducing 
disease  into  the  ports  to  which  they  are 
bound  ;  and  that  the  States  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  such  police  power,  without 
any  violation  of  the  power  in  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  exact  from  the  owner 
or  consignee  of  a  quarantined  vessel,  and 
from  the  jmssengers  on  board  of  her,  such 
fees  as  wiU  pay  to  the  State  the  cost  of 
their  detention,  and  of  the  purification  of 
the  vessel,  csrgo,  and  apparel  of  the  per- 
sons on  bosrd." 

In  Sinnot  o.  Davenport,  22  How.  227, 
an  act  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  which 
required  the  owners  of  steamboats  navi- 
gating the  waters  of  the  State,  before  a 
boat  should  leave  the  port  of  Mobile,  to 
file  in  the  ofiice  of  the  probate  judge  of 
Mobile  County,  a  statement  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  names,  places  of  residence,  and  re- 
spective interests  of  the  owners,  was  de- 
clared void,  so  far  as  it  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  vessel  which  had  taken  out  a 
license  and  been  duly  enrolled  under  the 
acts  of  Congress.  The  State  act  was  de- 
fended as  a  regulation  for  police  purposes, 
but  the  court  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  imposed  a  condition  to  the  privi- 
lege conferred  by  the  license  under  the 
federal  law,  and  consequently  the  conflict 


(a)  See  Wisconsin  o.  Duluth,  96  U.  S.  379 ;  Jolly  9.  Terre  Haute  Draw- Bridge 
Co.,  6  McLean,  237. 
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must  be  placed  entirely  upon  its  repu^^ancy  to  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate cormiierce  in  its  dormant  state.     Under  such  circumstances, 


with  tbat  law  was  direct  and  inijxirtant 
See  alau  FasttT  v*  I)aveujK>rt,  22  How.  244, 
Tiittt  reguliitious  of  poUce  are  witkiu 
tile  rL*Bcrved  powers  of  the  Statea,  is  fully 
conceded  by  &evenil  of  the  caBee  refoired 
to,  and  was  decided  after  full  coiwidura- 
tiou  1112  the  LicsenBc  Casefi,  b  How,  5(>4« 
See  j  1791,  n.;  Soon  Hing  v.  Crowley^ 
lis  U.  S.  703;  Stone  t^.  Miaalssippi,  101 
U,  3,  814  (totteiies)  ;  SUughter  House 
Caaea,  16  WaU.  36;  Chicago  Railn»d 
COp  v.  Fuller,  17  Wall  660  (requiring 
nilroadfi  to  put  up  printed  copies  of 
ratesi).  These  casea  involved  the  p>wer 
of  the  States  to  prohihit  the  sale  of  spir- 
ituous liquorB  without  a  license  from  tbe 
State,  tnd  the  question  whether,  If  they 
poiBOwed  such  power,  it  cuuld  be  made 
applicable  to  liquore  lawfully  imported 
under  the  laws  of  Ckmgreas,  or  brought 
for  sale  from  one  State  into  another. 
Th«  court  hidd  State  laws  for  this  puqxwo 
to  bo  mere  police  regulations,  and  rnlid 
aa  such  even  in  their  appUeation  to  im- 
ported liquors  after  tbey  should  haTB 
paascd  from  the  hands  of  the  im|iortcrnnd 
become  a  part  of  the  general  merehandLse 
of  the  country.  In  the  Licenjw  Tax 
Oaaea,  5  WaU.  462,  it  wa»  decided  tb&t 
Congrees  might  ref^uiro  the  payment  of  a 
license  fee  by  way  of  texation  by  those 
engaging  in  the  sale  of  liquors,  notwith- 
standing such  business  was  forbidden  by 
State  poliee  law,  and  the  payment  of  the 
licenjA  fee  gave  no  right  to  carry  on  the 
buslnesa  in  op|K)Rition  to  the  State  law. 
And  in  Per\"eari».  Cn  mm  on  wealth,  5  Wall. 
475»  theae  views  were  repeated,  and  it 
waa  further  held  that  the  license  under 
th«  fedeml  Iflw  was  no  bar  to  an  indict- 
ment under  the  State  law. 

In  Unit4;d  States  v,  Dewitt,  9  Wall. 
41,  a  section  of  the  internal  revenue  act 
of  1867,  —  which  undertook  to  maVe  it 
a  niiademeanor  to  mix  for  sale  naphtha 
and  illuminating  oils,  or  to  sell  oil  of 
petroleumi  inHammahle  at  a  lesa  temxiera* 


tnre  than  110^  Fahrenheit,  —  was  held  to 
be  a  mere  police  regulation,  and  as  stoch 
void  within  the  States,  whose  power  to 
make  such  laws  was  exclusive.  On  thia 
subject,  see  further,  State  v,  Fosdick,  21 
La.  Ann,  256.  That  Congrefis  baa  no 
control  of  the  strictly  internal  commerce 
of  a  State,  even  though  carried  on  upon 
navigable  waters,  see  The  Bright  Star, 
1  Wool  366. 

That  ferries  across  a  river  within  the 
limits  of  one  State  are  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  and 
consequently  the  acts  retpiiring  boats  en- 
gaged iu  the  coasting  trade  to  be  regis- 
tered and  licensed  do  not  apply  thereto, 
see  The  James  Morrison,  1  Kewb,  Adm. 
241,  257  \  United  States  v.  The  WUliam 
Pope,  Id,  256.  That  the  Sutea  may  re- 
quire the  payment  of  a  license  fee  by  the 
owners  of  such  ferry-boats,  see  Conway  v. 
Taylor,  1  Block,  603,  That  a  State  may 
control  the  fisheries  within  its  limits  and 
confine  the  privileges  thereof  to  its  own 
citizens,  see  Corfield  v,  Coryell,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  371  i  Smith  tJ,  Maryland,  18  How. 
71.  That  a  State  may  latabliah  harbor 
regulations,  see  The  James  Gray  t^.  The 
John  Fniser,  21  How.  184,  That  Con- 
gress under  its  |)ower  over  commerce  may 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  sales  of  in- 
toxkating  drinks  to  the  Indians^  see 
United  States  t?.  Holliday,  3  Wall.  407. 
That  the  United  States  may  maintain  an 
injunction  bill  to  protect  improvementa 
which  are  being  made  in  navigable  waters 
under  tbe  authfirity  of  Congreas,  from  in- 
jury which  might  be  caused  by  other  im- 
provements under  State  authority,  see 
United  States  v.  Dulutb,  1  DiUon,  469, 

A  tax  upon  a  bill  of  lading  of  gooda 
transported  upon  the  high  seus  is  a  rega- 
lation  of  commerce,  and  there f<i re  void. 
Almy  P,  CaHfornia.  24  How.  169.  See 
Woodruff  V.  Parham,  8  Wall.  138.  A  tax 
on  railroad  and  stage  ct^m[ianica  for  every 
passenger   carried  out   of   the   State  by 
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it  would  be  difficult  to  affirm,  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  State, 
acting  on  subjects  within  the  reach  of  other  powers,  besides  that 
of  regulating  commerce,  and  which  belonged  to  its  general  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  would  be  intercepted  by  the  exclusive  power 
of  commerce,  unexercised  by  Congress,  over  the  same  subject- 
matter.  The  value  of  the  property  on  the  banks  of  such  streams 
and  creeks  may  be  materially  enhanced  by  excluding  the  waters 
from  them  and  the  adjacent  low  and  marshy  grounds,  and  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  be  improved.  Measures  calculated  to 
produce  these  objects,  provided  they  do  not  come  into  collision 
with  the  power  of  the  general  government,  are  undoubtedly 
within  those  which  are  reserved  to  the  States.^ (a) 

§  1074.  In  the  next  place,  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  ob- 
jects and  purposes  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may  be  con- 
stitutionally applied. 

§  1075.  And,  first,  among  the  States.  It  is  not  doubted  that 
it  extends  to  the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the  coasting 

1  WUlson  V.  Blackbird  Creek  Company,  2  Patera's  R.  245. 

them,  is  not  void  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce in  the  absence  of  any  conflicting 
regulation  by  Congress.  But  it  is  void 
as  opposed  to  the  free  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  transport  troops  through  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  by  the  usual  and  most  ex- 
peditious modes  of  transportation,  and  to 
the  right  of  citizens  to  approach  the 
great  departments  of  the  government, 
the  ports  of  entry  through  which  com- 
merce is  conducted,  and  the  various  fed- 
eral offices  in  the  States.  Crandall  v, 
Nevada,  6  Wall.  85.  The  legislation  of 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of 
mortgages  of  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed 
sapersedes  the  legislation  of  the  States  on 
the  subject  White's  Bank  v.  Smith,  7 
Wall  646.  The  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  make  improvements  in 
navigable  waters,  when  called  into  exer- 
cise, is  not  only  paramount  but  exclusive. 
United  States  v,  Duluth,  1  Dillon,  469. 

A  review  of  the  cases  will  show,  that 
of  late  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognixed 
a  clear  distinction  between  those  cases  in 
which  State  regulations  are  admissible, 
and  those  in  which  they  are  not.     What- 


ever subjects  of  the  power  over  commerce 
are  in  their  character  national,  or  admit 
of  one  uniform  system  or  plan  of  regula- 
tion, are  to  be  regarded  as  within  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  Congress  ;  but  other 
subjects,  which  are  to  be  regulated  iu  view 
of  local  circumstances  and  facts,  and 
which  can  usually  be  best  regulated  by 
State  legislation,  are,  until  Congress  acts 
in  the  matter,  subject  to  such  legislation. 
In  this  last  category  belong  the  regula- 
tion of  pilots,  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  navigable  waters,  and  the  like. 
See  Crandall  v.  Nevada,  6  Wall.  42; 
Steamship  Co.  v,  Portwardens,  Id.  81 ; 
Ex  parte  NcNiel,  13  Wall.  286  ;  Sherlock 
V.  Ailing,  98  U.  8.  99.     C. 

(a)  See  Cardwell  ».  American  River 
Bridge  Co.,  118  U.  S.  205;  Miller  v. 
New  York,  109  U.  S.  885;  Escanaba 
Co.  V.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678  ;  Mobile 
V.  Kimball,  102  U.  S.  691  ;  Welton  v. 
Missouri,  91  U.  S.  275  ;  Henderson  v. 
New  York,  92  U.  S.  259 ;  Pound  v.  Turck, 
95  U.  S.  459  ;  Gilman  o.  Philadelphia,  8 
Wall  718. 
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trade  and  fisheries,  within,  as  well  as  without  any  State,  wher- 
ever it  is  connected  with  the  commerce  or  intercourse  with  any 
other  State,  or  with  foreign  nations.^ (a)    It  extends  to  the  regu- 

1  Gibbons  t?.  Ogdeu,  9  Wheat.  R.  189  ta  198 ;  Id.  211  to  215  ;  1  Tack.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  247  to  249  ;  Id.  250. 


(a)  See  also  Tlie  Uhusan,  2  Sto^  C. 
C,  466  ;  The  Wilson,  1  Brock.  423  ; 
United  Statea  v.  Coombs,  12  Pet  72  j 
aud  caaea  oit«d  in  uote  to  §  1Q72,  arUe. 
And  acta  doue  on  land  which  inter* 
fore  with,  obstruct,  or  prevent  commerce 
or  DavigattoD^  may  be  made  pnniah- 
able  by  act  of  Congress  under  its  gen- 
eral authority  to  moke  all  laws  necessary 
and  proper  to  execute  its  delegated 
powers.    United  Statea  v.  Coombs,  supra. 

The  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  fihoold 
he  ccnaidered  in  conn<^ction  with  ihe 
more  recent  case  of  YmziG  «.  Moor,  14 
How,  668,  In  the  former  the  hiws  of 
New  York,  which  assumed  to  grant  to 
certain  pflrtics  the  exclusive  right  to  nav- 
igate all  the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  State,  with  boats  propelled  by 
ateam,  for  a  term  of  years,  were  declared 
inoperative  aa  against  tho  laws  of  the 
United  Statea  regulating  the  coasting 
trade,  and  oonsei^uently  could  not  re- 
atrain  vessela  licensed  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  from  navigating  those 
waters  in  the  prosecution  of  that  trade. 
In  the  latter  cose  a  similnr  exclusive  right 
to  navigate  the  upper  waters  of  a  river 
lying  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  granting  it,  separated  from  tidal 
waters  by  falls  impassable  for  pui-j^Kwes  of 
navigntion,  and  not  fomiing  a  part  of  any 
continuous  track  of  commerce  between 
two  or  more  States,  or  with  a  foreign 
conntry,  was  held  not  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  says  t  — 

'* Taking  the  term  'commerce*  in  its 
broodeat  acceptation,  snppof^ing  it  to  em- 
brace not  merely  trafric,  but  the  means 
and  vehicles  by  which  it  is  prosecuted, 


can  it  properly  be  made  to  include  ob* 
jects  and  purposes  «ueh  as  those  contem* 
plated  by  the  law  under  review  ?  Com- 
merce with  foii^ign  nations  must  signify 
commerce  which  in  some  sense  Is  neeea- 
sarily  connected  with  tho^  nations ; 
transactions  which  either  immediately* 
or  at  some  stage  of  their  progress,  must 
be  extra-territorial,  Thr  phrase  caJi 
never  be  applied  to  transactions  wholly 
inteniol,  betwt^en  citizens  of  the  same 
community,  or  to  a  polity  and  laws 
whose  ends  and  purposes  and  operaliona 
are  restricted  to  the  territory  and  soil 
and  jurisdiction  of  such  community. 
Nor  can  it  be  properly  concluded  that, 
because  the  products  of  domestic  enter- 
prise in  agriculture  or  numiifactures,  or 
in  the  arts,  may  ultimately  become  the 
subjects  of  foreign  commerce,  that  the 
control  of  the  means  or  the  encourage* 
ments  by  which  enterpri^  is  fostered  and 
protected,  is  legitin^tely  within  the  im* 
port  of  the  phrase  *  foreign  commerce,'  or 
fairiy  implied  in  any  investiture  of  the 
power  to  regulate  such  commerce.  A 
pretension  aa  far-reaching  as  thia  would 
extend  to  contracts  between  citizen  and 
citizen  of  the  same  State,  would  control 
the  pursuits  of  the  j)lanter,  the  grader, 
the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  im- 
mense operations  of  the  collieries  and 
mines  and  furnaces  of  the  country  j  for 
there  is  not  one  of  these  avwations,  the 
results  of  which  may  not  become-the  sub- 
jects of  foreign  conimerce,  and  Imj  home, 
either  by  turnpikes,  canals,  or  railroajtls, 
from  point  to  point  within  the  sevend 
States,  towards  an  nltimate  destination, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned.  Such  a 
pretension  wonld  effectually  prevent  or  par- 
alyze every  eflTort  at  internal  improvement 
by  the  several  Statea  ;  for  it  cannot  be 
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lation  and  goyemment  of  seamen  on  board  of  American  ships ; 
and  to  conferring  privileges  upon  ships  built  and  owned  in 
the  United  States  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade.  ^  (a)    It 

^  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  252. 


supposed  that  the  States  would  exhaust 
their  capital  and  their  credit  in  the  con- 
struction of  turnpikes,  canals,  and  rail- 
roads, the  remuneration  derivable  from 
which,  and  all  control  over  which,  might 
be  immediately  wrested  from  them,  be- 
cause such  public  works  would  be  f^ili- 
ties  for  a  commerce  which,  whilst  availing 
itself  of  those  facilities,  was  unquestion- 
ably internal,  although  intermediately  or 
ultimately  it  might  become  foreign. 

''The  rule  here  given  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  equally 
excludes  from  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  the  States  and  the  Indian 
tribes  the  control  over  turnpikes,  canals, 
or  railroads,  or  the  clearing  and  deepen- 
ing of  watercourses  exclusively  within 
the  states,  or  the  management  of  the 
transportation  upon  and  by  means  of  such 
improvements.  In  truth,  the  power  vest- 
ed in  Congress  by  art.  1,  sect.  8  of  the 
Constitution,  was  not  designed  to  op- 
erate upon  matters  like  those  embraced 
in  the  statute  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
which  are  essentially  local  in  their  nature 
and  extent  The  design  and  object  of 
that  power,  as  evinced  in  the  history  of 
the  Constitution,  was  to  establish  a  per- 
fect equality  amongst  the  several  States 
as  to  commercial  rights,  and  to  prevent 
unjust  and  invidious  distinctions  which 
load  jealousies  or  local  and  partial  in- 
terests might  be  disposed  to  introduce 
and  maintain.  These  were  the  views 
pressed  upon  the  public  attention  by  the 
advocates  for  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  in  accordance  therewith  have 
been  the  expositions  of  this  instrument 
propounded  by  this  court,  in  decisions 
quoted  by  counsel  on  either  side  of  this 
cause,  though  differently  applied  by  them. 
Vide  The  Federalist,  Nos.  7  and  11,  and 
the  cases  of  Gibbons  t;.  Ogden,  9  Wheat. 
1;   New  York  v,  Miln,   11  Pet   102; 


Brown  t;.  The  State  of  Maryland,  12 
Wheat.  419  ;  and  The  License  Cases  in 
6  How.  504." 

And  alluding  to  the  &ct  that  the'  party 
contesting  the  validity  of  the  State  law 
had  procured  a  coasting  license  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  he  adds  :  — 

"  The  fact  of  procuring  from  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Bangor  a  license  to 
prosecute  the  coasting  trade  for  the  boat 
placed  upon  the  Penobscot  by  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  (The  Governor  Dana),  does 
not  affect,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the 
rights  or  condition  of  the  parties.  These 
remain  precisely  as  they  would  have  stood 
had  no  such  license  been  obtained.  A 
license  to  prosecute  the  coasting  trade  ia 
a  warrant  to  traverse  the  waters  washing 
or  bounding  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  license  conveys  no  privi- 
lege to  use  free  of  tolls,  or  of  any  condi- 
tion whatsoever,  the  canals  constructed 
by  a  State,  or  the  waterooui'ses  partaking 
of  the  character  of  canals  exclusively 
within  the  interior  of  a  State,  and  made 
practicable  for  navigation  by  the  funds  of 
the  State,  or  by  privileges  she  may  have 
conferred  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  end.  The  attempt  to  use  a  coasting 
license  for  a  purpose  like  this,  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  departure  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  document  itself,  and  an 
abuse  wholly  beyond  the  object  and  the 
powerof  the  government  in  granting  it" 

Supporting  this  case,  see  Withers  ». 
Buckley,  20  How.  84. 

That  the  States  may  improve  their  navi- 
gable waters  and  charge  tolls  upon  the  use 
of  the  improvement,  see  further,  Spooner 
V.  McConnell,  1  McLean,  337  ;  Palmer  v. 
Commissioners  of  Cuyahoga  County,  8 
McLean,  227 ;  Kellogg  v.  Union  Co.,  12 
Conn.  7 ;  Thames  Bank  v.  Lovell,  18 
Conn.  500. 

(a)  See  other  cases  referred  to  in  note 
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extends  to  quarantine  laws  and  pilotage  laws,  and  wrecks  of  the 
sea.^(a)  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged 
in  carrying  passengers,  and  whether  steam  vessels  or  of  any 
other  description,  as  to  the  navigation  of  vessels  engaged  in 
traffic  and  general  coasting  business,^  It  extends  to  the  laying 
of  embargoes,  as  well  on  domestic  as  on  foreign  voyages.^  It 
extends  to  the  construction  of  light-hooses,  the  placing  of  buoys 
and  beacons,  the  removal  of  cibstrnctiona  to  navigation  in  creeks, 
rivers,  sonnds,  and  bays,  and  the  establishment  of  securities  to 
navigation  agtiinst  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  (b)  It  extends  also 
to  the  designation  of  particular  port  or  ports  of  entry  and  deliv- 
ery for  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce.^  These  powers  have 
been  actually  exerted  by  the  national  government  under  a  system 
of  laws,  many  of  which  commenced  with  the  early  establishment 
of  the  Constitution;  and  they  have  continued  unquestioaed  unto 
our  day,  if  not  to  the  utmost  range  of  their  reach,  at  least  to 
that  of  their  ordinary  application.® 

§  107(3.  Many  of  the  like  powers  have  been  applied  in  the  reg- 
ulation  of  foreign  commerce.  The  commercial  system  of  the 
United  States  has  also  been  employed  sometimes  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  prohibition;  some- 
times for  the  purpose  of  retaliation  and  commercial  reciprocity; 
sometimes  to  lay  embargfx^s ;  ^  Bometimes  to  encourage  domestic 
navigation,  and  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interest,  by  boun- 

1  9  Wheat  R.  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208  ;  I  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App.  251,  262, 

«  0  Wheat,  R.  214.  215  to  221. 

»  0  Wheat.  R,  191.  I&2  ;  1  Kent's  ComirL  Lect,  19,  pp,  404,  405, 

*  1  Tuok,  Bliick.  Comm.  App,  249,  251  ;  9  Wheat.  R,  203.  209. 

*  Mr.  Haniiltoij,  in  Ms  celebrated  arpimeot  on  the  national  bonk  (23  Feb.  1701), 
cnumemtea  t!ie  following  as  within  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  riz,,  the  regivla- 
tion  of  jwlicies  of  insuraDct%  of  salviigo  upon  goods  found  at  sea,  and  the  disposition 
of  such  goo<l8  ;  the  regulution  of  pilots  ;  and  the  regulation  of  bills  of  exchange  dmwn 
by  one  njercbant  upon  a  inf^rchAiit  of  another  State  |  and,  of  eour^,  the  reguktictn  of 
foreign  bilk  of  exchnnge.     1  Hamilton's  Works,  134. 

e  Sergeant  on  Const  Lnw,  ch.  28  (ch,  30,  2d  edit,). 

to  §  1072,  sMpra.  The  power  does  oot 
extend  to  the  navigation  of  a  river  which 
is  irholly  within  a  State,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  tide  water  by  an  impaaaable 
fall,  and  which  consequently  forms  no 
part  of  any  continuous  track  of  com- 
merce between  States  or  with  a  foreign 
country.      Yeazie    if.    Moor,    14     How, 


568.  Comiwre  with  The  Danid  BdV  Iti 
WoD.  657* 

{a)  But  upon,  these  subjecta  the  powef 
fa  not  cxclustve.  See  Cooky  v*  Board  of 
Wardens,  12  How.  319  j  The  Janiea  Gray 
V,  The  John  Fraser,  21  How.  184. 

(6)  Pennsylvania  i?.  Wheeling  Bridge 
Co.,  18  How.  421. 
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ties,  by  discriminating  duties,  and  by  special  preferences  and 
privileges ;  ^  and  sometimes  to  regulate  intercourse  with  a  view  to 
mere  political  objects,  such  as  to  repel  aggressions,  increase  the 
pressure  of  war,  or  vindicate  the  rights  of  neutral  sovereignty. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  right  and  duty  have  been  conceded  to  the 
national  government  by  the  imequivocal  voice  of  the  people. 

§  1077.  A  question  has  been  recently  made,  whether  Congress 
have  a  constitutional  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate 
conmierce  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  domes- 
tic manufactures.  It  is  not  denied  that  Congress  may,  incident- 
ally, in  its  arrangements  for  revenue,  or  to  countervail  foreign 
restrictions,  encourage  the  growth  of  domestic  manufactures. 
But  it  is  earnestly  and  strenuously  insisted  that,  under  the  color 
of  regulating  commerce.  Congress  have  no  right  permanently  to 
prohibit  any  importations,  or  to  tax  anymunreasonably  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  home  market  to  me  domestic  manufact- 
urer, as  they  thereby  destroy  the  commerce  entrusted  to  them 
to  regulate,  and  foster  an  interest  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  interfere.^  This  opinion  constitutes  the 
leading  doctrine  of  several  States  in  the  Union  at  the  present 
moment,  and  is  maintained  as  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  earnestly  and  strenuously 
maintained  that  Congress  does  possess  the  constitutional  power 
to  encourage  and  protect  manufactures  by  appropriate  regulations 
of  commerce ;  and  that  the  opposite  opinion  is  destructive  of  all 
the  purposes  of  the  Union,  and  would  annihilate  its  value. 

§  1078.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  indispensable 
to  review  the  grounds  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  each  party  is 
maintained,  and  to  sift  them  to  the  bottom ;  since  it  cannot  be 
disguised,  that  the  controversy  still  agitates  all  America,  and 
marks  the  divisions  of  party  by  the  strongest  lines,  both  geo- 
graphical and  political,  which  have  ever  been  seen  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  national  government. 

§  1079.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  doctrine  is  maintained, 
that  the  power  to  regulate  conmierce  cannot  be  constitutionally 
applied,  as  a  means  directly  to  encourage  domestic  manufact- 
ures, has  been  in  part  already  adverted  to  in  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  to  lay  taxes.     It  is  proper,  however,  to  present 

1  See  1  EUiot'8  Debates,  144. 

s  See  Address  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Trade  Conyention,  in  Sept.  and  Oct.  1881. 
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it  entire  in  its  present  connection.  It  is  to  the  following  effect : 
Tlie  Constitution  is  one  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers;  and 
none  of  them  can  be  rightfully  exercised  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
objects  specified  in  those  powers.  It  is  not  disputed  that  when 
the  power  is  given,  all  the  appropriate  means  to  carry  it  into 
effect  are  included  Neither  is  it  disputed  that  the  laying  of 
duties  is,  or  may  be  an  appropriate  means  of  regulating  com- 
merce. But  the  question  is  a  very  different  one,  whether,  under 
pretence  of  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Con- 
gress may  in  fact  impose  duties  for  objects  wholly  distinct  from 
commerce.  The  cpiestion  comes  to  this,  whether  a  power  excUw 
sively  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  is  a  power  for  the  regula- 
tion of  manufactures  ?  The  statement  of  such  a  question  would 
seem  to  involve  its  own  answer.  Can  a  power  granted  for  one 
purpose  be  ti*an8ferr€d  to  another  ?  If  it  can,  where  is  the  lim- 
itation in  the  Constitution  ?  Are  not  commerce  and  manufact- 
ures as  distinct  as  commci-ce  and  agriculture  ?  If  they  are,  how 
can  a  power  to  regulate  one  arise  from  a  power  to  regulate  the 
other  ?  It  is  true  that  commerce  and  manufactures  are,  or  may 
be,  intimately  connected  with  each  othcn  A  regulation  of  one 
may  injuriously  or  beneficially  affect  the  other.  But  that  is 
not  the  point  in  controversy.  It  is,  whether  Congress  has  a 
right  to  regulate  that  which  is  not  committed  to  it,  under  a 
power  which  is  committed  to  it,  simply  because  there  is  or  may 
be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  powers.  If  this  were  ad- 
mitted, the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Congress  would  be 
wholly  unnecessary  and  nugatory*  Agriculture,  colonies,  capital, 
machinery,  the  w^ages  of  labor,  the  profits  of  stock,  the  rents  of 
land,  the  punctual  performance  of  contracts,  and  the  difli'usion  of 
knowledge,  would  all  be  within  the  scope  of  the  power;  for  all 
of  them  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  commerce.  The  result 
would  be,  that  the  powders  of  Congress  would  embrace  the  widest 
extent  of  legislative  functions,  to  the  utter  demolition  of  all  con- 
stitutional boundaries  bet^x^cn  the  State  and  national  govern-* 
ments.  When  duties  are  laid,  not  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
of  retaliation  and  restriction,  to  countervail  foreign  restrictions, 
they  are  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  power,  as  a  regulation 
of  commerce.  1  But  when  laid  to  encourage  manufactures,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  power  to  regulate  manufact- 

1  Ante,  S  10<69t  post,  9  1087. 
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ures  is  no  more  confided  to  Congress  than  the  power  to  interfere 
with  fhe  systems  of  education,  the  poor  laws,  or  the  road  laws  of 
the  States.  It  is  notorious  that,  in  the  convention,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  a  power  to  encour- 
age manufactures;  but  it  was  withheld.^  Instead  of  granting  the 
power  to  Congress,  permission  was  given  to  the  States  to  impose 
duties,  with  the  consent  of  that  body,  to  encourage  their  own 
manufactures ;  and  thus,  in  the  true  spirit  of  justice,  imposing 
the  burden  on  those  who  were  to  be  benefited.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  may,  incidentally,  when  laying  duties  for  revenue, 
consult  the  other  interests  of  the  country.  They  may  so  arrange 
the  details  as  indirectly  to  aid  manufactures.  And  this  is  the 
whole  extent  to  which  Congress  has  ever  gone  until  the  tariffs 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  controversy.  The  former 
precedents  of  Congress  are  not,  even  if  admitted  to  be  authori- 
tative, applicable  to  the  question  now  presented.^ 

§  1080.  The  reasoning  of  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  Congress  has  authority  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce to  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures,  is  to  the  following  effect :  The  power  to  regulate 
commerce  being  in  its  terms  unlimited,  includes  all  means  ap* 
propriate  to  the  end,  and  all  means  which  have  been  usually  ex- 
erted under  the  power.  No  one  can  doubt  or  deny  that  a  power 
to  regulate  trade  involves  a  power  to  tax  it.^  It  is  a  familiar 
mode,  recognized  in  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  was  known 
and  admitted  by  the  United  States  while  they  were  colonies,  and 
has  ever  since  been  acted  upon  without  opposition  or  question. 
The  American  colonies  wholly  denied  the  authority  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  to  tax  them,  except  as  a  regulation  of  commerce ; 
but  they  admitted  this  exercise  of  power  as  legitimate  and  im- 

*  A  proposition  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  details  and  revision,  "  to  establish 
pabUc  institutioQs,  rewards,  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures.'*  The  committee  never  reported  on  it  Journal  of 
Convention,  p.  261. 

'  The  above  arguments  and  reasoning  have  been  gathered,  as  far  as  could  be, 
from  documents  admitted  to  be  of  high  authority  by  those  who  maintain  the  restric- 
tive doctrine.  See  the  exposition  and  protest  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  in 
Dec.  1828,  attributed  to  Mr.  Vice-President  Calhoun  ;  the  Address  of  the  Free  Trade 
Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  Oct.  1831,  attributed  to  Mr.  Attorney-General  Berrien  ; 
the  Oration  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drayton  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831  ;  and  the  Speech  of 
Mr.  Senator  Hayne,  9th  of  Jan.  1832.    See  also  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  421. 

s  AnU,  i  1073. 
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questionable.  The  distinction  was  with  difficulty  maintained  in 
practice  between  laws  far  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  way  of 
taxation  and  laws  which  were  made  for  mere  monopoly  or  re- 
striction, when  they  incidentally  produced  revenue^  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  main  and  admitted  object  of  parliamentary  reg- 
ulations of  trade  with  the  colonies  was  the  encourajB:emcnt  of 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain.  Other  nations  hare,  in  like 
manner,  for  like  purposes,  exercised  the  like  power.  So  that 
there  is  no  novelty  in  the  use  of  the  power,  and  no  stretch  in  the 
range  of  the  power* 

§  1081.  Indeed  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  doctrine  admit 
that  the  power  may  be  applied  so  as  incidentally  to  give  protec- 
tion to  manufactures,  when  revenue  is  the  principal  design;  and 
that  it  may  also  be  applied  to  countervail  the  injurious  regula- 
tions of  forci^  powers,  when  there  is  no  design  of  revenue. 
These  concessions  admit,  then,  that  the  regulations  of  commerce 
are  not  wholly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  or  wholly  confined  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  considered  per  se.  If  this  be  true,  then 
other  objects  may  enter  int-o  commercial  regulations;  and,  if  so, 
what  restraint  is  there  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  may  reach,  which  does  not  resolve  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  expediency  and  policy  ?  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  power 
given  for  one  purpose  cannot  be  perverted  to  purposes  wholly  op- 
jwsite,  or  beside  its  legitimate  scope.  But  what  perversion  is 
there  in  applying  a  power  to  the  very  purposes  to  which  it  hag 
been  usually  applied?  Under  such  circumstances,  does  not  the 
grant  of  the  power,  without  restriction,  concede  that  it  may  be 
legitimately  applied  to  such  purposes  ?  If  a  different  intent  had 
existed,  would  not  that  intent  be  manifested  by  some  correspond- 
ing limitation  ? 

§  1082.  Now  it  is  well  known  that,  in  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing nations  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  embraced 
practically  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  It  is  Ixdieved 
that  not  a  single  exception  can  be  named.  So,  in  an  esjiecial 
manner,  the  power  has  always  been  understood  in  Great  Britain, 
from  which  we  derive  our  parentage,  our  laws,  our   language, 

1  See  Mr.  Jladiaon's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828;  Mr.  Verpknck's  Letter 
to  Col.  Dmyton,  in  1831  ;  Address  of  the  New  York  Convention  in  favor  of  Dome^tio 
Industry^  November.  1831,  pp,  12,  13,  14;  9  Wheat  R,  202  ;  1  Pitk.  Hist,  cL  8, 
pp.  93  to  106. 
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and  our  notions  upon  commercial  subjects.  Such  was  confessedly 
the  notion  of  the  different  States  in  the  Union  under  the  confed- 
eration, and  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution. 
One  known  object  of  the  policy  of  the  manufacturing  States  then 
was,  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  their  manufactures  by 
regulations  of  commerce.^  And  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  a 
source  of  constant  difficulty  and  discontent;  not  because  im- 
proper of  itself,  but  because  it  bore  injuriously  upon  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  of  other  States.  The  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  regulations  of  commerce  was  a  source  of  perpetual  strife 
and  dissatisfaction,  of  inequalities  and  rivalries,  and  retaliations 
among  the  States.  When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  no  one 
ever  imagined  that  the  power  of  protection  of  manufactures  was 
to  be  taken  away  from  all  the  States,  and  yet  not  delegated  to 
the  Union.  The  very  suggestion  would  of  itseK  have  been  fatal 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  manufacturing  States 
would  never  have  acceded  to  it  upon  any  such  terms ;  and  they 
never  could,  without  the  power,  have  safely  acceded  to  it,  for  it 
would  have  sealed  their  ruin.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply 
to  the  agricultural  States ;  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  domestic  agriculture,  is  just  as  important, 
and  just  as  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  just  as  much 
an  application  of  the  power,  as  the  protection  or  encouragement 
of  manufactures.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  been  solicitous  solely  to  advance 
and  encourage  commerce,  with  a  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  which  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  an  unequivocal  preponderance 
throughout  the  Union.  It  is  manifest,  from  contemporaneous 
documents,  that  one  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  agriculture  by  this  very  use  of  the  power.* 

§  1083.  The  terms,  then,  of  the  Constitution  are  sufficiently 
large  to  embrace  the  power ;  the  practice  of  othfer  nations,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  American  States,  has  been 

1  1  American  MuBetun,  16. 

*  1  Elliot's  Debates,  74,  76,  76,  77,  116 ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  81,  82,  83  ;  2  Amer. 
Museum,  871,  872,  878 ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62,  654,  666,  657  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
12,  41 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  287,  288  ;  1  American  Museum,  16,  282,  289, 
4i9,  482 ;  Id.  484,  486  ;  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manofactures,  in  1791  ;  4  Elliot's  De- 
bat6fi»  Appu  361  to  864. 
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to  use  it  in  this  manner;  and  this  exercise  of  it  was  one  of  the 
very  groimds  upon  which  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution 
was  urged  and  vindicated.  The  argument-,  then,  in  its  favor 
would  8eera  to  be  absolutely  irresistible  under  this  aspect.  But 
there  are  other  very  weighty  considerations  which  enforce  it. 

§  1084,  In  the  first  place,  if  Congress  docs  not  possess  the 
power  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures  V>y  reo:ulatian8  of 
commerce,  the  power  is  annihilated  for  the  whole  nation.  The 
States  are  deprived  of  it;  they  have  made  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  it;  and  yet  it  exists  not  in  the  national  government  It  is, 
then,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  a  policy,  voluntarily  adopted  by 
a  free  people,  in  subversion  of  some  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
interests,  would  be  most  extraordinary  in  itself,  without  any  as- 
signable motive  or  reason  for  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and  utterly 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  man  can  doubt 
that  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures  may  be  most  essen- 
tially promoted  and  protected  by  regulations  of  commerce.  No 
man  can  doubt  that  it  la  the  most  usual,  and  generally  the  most 
efficient  means  of  producing  those  results.  No  man  can  question 
that,  in  these  great  objects,  the  different  States  of  America  have 
as  deep  a  stake  and  as  vital  interests  as  any  other  nation*  Why, 
then,  should  the  power  he  surrendered  and  annihilated  ?  It  would 
produce  the  most  serious  mischiefs  at  hf>me,  and  would  secure 
the  most  complete  triumph  over  us  by  foreign  nations.  It  would 
introduce  and  perpetuate  national  debility,  if  not  national  ruin. 
A  foreign  nation  might,  as  a  conqueror,  impose  upon  us  this 
restraint  as  a  badge  of  dependence  and  a  sacrifice  of  sovereignty, 
to  subserve  its  own  interests ;  but  that  we  should  imi>ose  it  upon 
ourselves,  is  inconceivable.  The  achievement  of  our  indepen- 
dence was  almost  worthless,  if  such  a  system  was  to  be  pui*sued. 
It  would  be  in  effect  a  perpetuation  of  that  very  system  of  monop- 
oly, of  encouragement  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  depression 
of  domestic  industry,  which  was  so  much  complained  of  during 
our  colonial  dependence^  and  which  kept  all  America  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  slavish  devotion  to  British  interests.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  Constitution  would  be  established,  not  for  the 
purposes  avowed  in  the  preamble,  but  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
and  advancement  of  foreign  nations,  to  aid  their  manufactures 
and  sustain  their  agriculture.  Suppose  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
wheat,  corn,  sugar,  and  other  raw  materials  could  be  or  should 
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hereafter  be  abundantly  produced  in  foreign  countries,  under  the 
fostering  hands  of  their  governments,  by  bounties  and  commer- 
cial regulations,  so  as  to  become  cheaper  with  such  aids  than  our 
own ;  are  all  our  markets  to  be  opened  to  such  products  without 
any  restraint,  simply  because  we  may  not  want  revenue,  to  the 
ruin  of  our  products  and  industry  ?  Is  America  ready  to  give 
everything  to  Europe,  without  any  equivalent ;  and  take,  in  re- 
turn, whatever  Europe  may  choose  to  give,  upon  its  own  terms  ? 
The  most  servile  provincial  dependence  could  not  do  more  evils. 
Of  what  consequence  would  it  be  that  the  national  government 
could  not  tax  our  exports,  if  foreign  governments  might  tax  them 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  so  as  to  favor  their  own,  and  thus  to 
supply  us  with  the  same  articles  by  the  overwhelming  depression 
of  our  own  by  foreign  taxation  ?  When  it  is  recollected  with 
what  extreme  discontent  and  reluctant  obedience  the  British  col- 
onial restrictions  were  enforced  in  the  manufacturing  and  navi- 
gating States,  while  they  were  colonies,  it  is  incredible  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  adopt  a  government  which  should  or  might 
entail  upon  them  equal  evils  in  perpetuity.  Commerce  itself 
would  ultimately  be  as  great  a  sufferer  by  such  a  system  as  the 
other  domestic  interests.  It  would  languish,  if  it  did  not  perish. 
Let  any  man  ask  himself  if  New  England  or  the  Middle  States 
would  ever  have  consented  to  ratify  a  constitution  which  would 
afford  no  protection  to  their  manufactures  or  home  industry.  If 
the  Constitution  was  ratified  under  the  belief,  sedulously  propa- 
gated on  all  sides,  that  such  protection  was  afforded,  would  it 
not  now  be  a  fraud  upon  the  whole  people  to  give  a  different  con- 
struction to  its  powers  ? 

§  1085.  It  is  idle  to  say  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
the  States  may  lay  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  to  favor  their 
own  domestic  manufactures.  In  the  first  place,  if  Congress  could 
constitutionally  give  such  consent  for  such  a  purpose,  which  has 
been  doubted,^  they  would  have  a  right  to  refuse  such  consent, 
and  would  certainly  refuse  it,  if  the  result  would  be  what  the  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade  contend  for.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  with  such  consent  to  protect  their  manu- 
factures by  any  such  local  regulations.  To  be  of  any  value,  they 
must  be  general  and  uniform  through  the  nation.     This  is  not  a 

1  See  Mr.  Madison's  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  18th  Sept.  1828  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
App.  345. 
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matter  of  theory*  Our  whole  experience  under  the  confedera- 
tion established  beyond  all  controversy  the  utter  local  futility, 
and  even  the  general  mischiefs  of  independent  State  legislation 
upon  such  a  subject  It  furnished  one  of  the  strongest  grounds 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.* 

§  1086.  In  the  next  place,  if  revenue  be  the  sole  legitimate 
-object  of  an  imposts,  and  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures be  not  within  the  scope  of  the  power  of  regulating  trade^ 
it  would  follow,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  that  no  monopoliz- 
ing or  unequal  regtilationa  of  foreign  nations  could  be  counter- 
acted. Under  such  circumstances,  neither  the  staple  articles  of 
subsistence,  nor  the  essential  imjjleraents  for  the  public  safety, 
could  be  adequately  insured  or  protected  at  homo  by  our  rcgula* 
tions  of  commerce.  The  duty  might  be  wholly  unnecessary  for 
revenue;  and,  incidentally,  it  might  even  check  revenue.  But, 
if  Congress  may,  in  arrangements  for  revenue,  incidentally  and 
designedly  protect  domestic  manufactures,  what  ground  is  there 
to  suggest  that  they  may  not  incorporate  this  design  through  the 
whole  system  of  duties,  and  select  and  arrange  them  accord- 
ingly ?  There  is  no  constitutional  measure  by  which  to  graduate 
how  much  shall  be  assessed  for  revenue,  and  how  much  for  en- 
couragement  of  home  industry*  And  no  system  ever  yet  adopted 
haa  attempted^  and  in  all  probability  none  hereafter  adopted  will 
attempt,  wholly  to  sever  the  one  object  from  the  other.  The  con- 
stitutitjual  objection  in  this  view  is  purely  speculative,  regarding 
only  future  possibilities, 

§  1087.  But  if  it  be  conceded,  as  it  is,  that  the  power  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  includes  the  power  of  laying  duties  to  counter- 
vail the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  foreign  nations,  then 
what  limits  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  use  of  the  power  ?  ^  If  their 
commercial  regulations,  either  designedly  or  incidentally,  do 
promote  their  own  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  injuriously 
affect  ours,  why  may  not  Congress  apply  a  remedy  coextensive 
with  the  evil  ?  If  Congress  have,  as  cannot  be  denied,  the  choice 
of  the  means,  they  may  countervail  the  rcgxdations,  not  only  by 
the  exercise  of  the  lex  talionu  in  the  same  way,  but  in  any 
other  way  conducive  to  the  same  end.     If  Great  Britain  by  com- 

i  Mr,  Madiaon'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  ISth  Sept.  1828  \  4  EUiofa  Debates,  App, 
BI5, 

«  See  The  Fedoraliat,  Noft.  11,  12.     See  ante,  J  1079. 
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mercial  regulations  restricts  the  introduction  of  our  staple  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  into  her  own  territories,  and  levies  pro- 
hibitory duties,  why  may  not  Congress  apply  the  same  rule  to  her 
staple  products  and  manufactures,  and  secure  the  same  market  to 
ourselves  ?  The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  right  to  retaliate 
foreign  restrictions  or  foreign  policy  by  commercial  regulations 
is  admitted,  tke  question,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent  it 
shall  be  applied,  is  a  matter  of  legislative  discretion,  and  not  of 
constitutional  authority.  Whenever  commercial  restrictions  and 
regulations  shall  cease  all  over  tke  world,  so  far  as  they  favor 
the  nation  adopting  them,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
what  America  ought  to  do  in  her  own  regulations  of  commerce, 
which  are  designed  to  i»'otect  her  own  industry  and  counteract 
such  favoritism.  It  will  then  become  a  question  not  of  power, 
but  of  policy.  Such  a  state  of  things  has  never  yet  existed.  In 
fact,  the  concession,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  may 
embrace  other  objects  than  revenue,  or  even  than  commerce  it- 
self, is  irreconcilable  witk  the  foundation  of  the  argument  on  the 
other  side. 

§  1088.  Besides,  the  power  is  to  regulate  commerce.  And  in 
what  manner  regulate  it?  Why  does  the  power  involve  the 
right  to  lay  duties  ?  ^  Simply  because  it  is  a  common  means  of 
executing  the  power.  If  so,  why  does  not  the  same  right  exist 
as  to  all  other  means  equally  common  and  appropriate  ?  Why 
does  the  power  involve  a  right  not  only  to  lay  duties,  but  to  lay 
duties  for  revenue,  and  not  merely  for  the  regulation  and  restric- 
tion of  commerce,  considered  per  %e  f  No  other  answer  can  be 
given  but  that  revenue  is  an  incident  to  such  an  exercise  of  the 
power.  It  flows  from,  and  does  not  create  the  power.  It  may 
constitute  the  motive  for  the  exercise  of  the  power,  just  as  any 
other  cause  may;  as,  for  instance,  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
trade,  or  the  retaliation  of  foreign  monopoly;  but  it  does  not 
constitute  the  power. 

§  1089.  Now,  the  motive  of  the  grant  of  the  power  is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  even  stated  that  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  promote  and  encourage  domestic  naviga- 
tion and  trade.  A  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not  necessarily 
a  power  to  advance  its  interests.  It  may  in  given  cases  suspend 
its  operations  and  restrict  its  advancement  and  scope.     Yet  no 

&  See  MUe,  {fi  1069,  1079,  1087. 
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man  ever  yet  doubted  the  right  of  CongreBS  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
mote  and  encourage  domestic  navigatioa,  whether  in  the  form  of 
tonnage  duties,  or  other  preferences  and  pri^dleges^  either  in  the 
foreign  trade,  or  coasting  trade,  or  fisheries.  ^  It  is  as  certain 
as  anything  human  can  b€>  that  the  sole  object  of  Congress,  in 
securing  the  vast  privileges  to  American  built  ships,  by  such 
preferences,  and  privileges,  and  tonnage  duties,  was,  to  encour- 
age the  domestic  manufacture  of  ships,  and  all  the  dependent 
branches  of  business.^  It  speaks  out  in  the  language  of  all  their 
laws,  and  has  been  as  constantly  avowed  and  acted  on  as  any 
single  legislative  policy  ever  has  been.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
that  revenue  constituted  the  slightest  ingredient  in  these  laws. 
They  were  purely  for  the  encouragement  of  home  manufactures, 
and  home  artisans,  and  home  pursuits.  Upon  what  grounds  can 
Congress  const itiitionally  apply  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
to  one  great  class  of  domestic  manufactures,  which  docs  not  in- 
volve the  right  to  encourage  all  ?  If  it  be  said  that  navigation 
is  a  part  of  commerce,  that  is  true.  But  a  power  to  regulate 
navigation  no  more  includes  a  power  to  encourage  the  manufact- 
ure of  ships  by  timnage  duties  than  any  other  manufacture. 
Why  not  extend  it  to  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  and  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  hemp  for  sails  and  rigging;  of  timber, 
boards,  and  masts;  of  tar,  pitcli,  and  turpentine;  of  iron  and 
wool;  of  sheetings  and  shirtings;  of  artisans  and  mechanics, 
however  remotely  connected  with  it  ?  There  arc  many  products 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  which  are  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  commerce  as  intimately  as  domestic  ship-building. 
If  the  one  may  be  encouraged,  as  a  primary  motive  in  regulations 
of  commerce,  why  may  not  the  others  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  ship-building  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  simply  because  it  is  a  known 
and  ordinary  means  of  exercising  the  power.  It  is  one  of  many, 
and  may  be  used  like  all  others,  according  to  legislative  discre- 
tion. The  motive  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  can  never  form  a 
constitutional  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  power.  ^ 

§  1090.    Here,  then,  is  a  case  of  laying  duties,  an  ordinary 
means  used  in  executing  the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  how 

^  See  Mr.  Jejferson's  Report  on  the  Fisheries,  1st  Feb.  1791t  10  Amer.  Mub.  App 
1,  &c,  8,  Jtc 

3  See  Mr.  Wmiamson's  Speech  in  Congrese,  8  Amer.  Mus.  110. 
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can  it  be  deemed  unconstitutional  ?  If  it.be  said  that  the  motive 
is  not  to  collect  revenue,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  power  ? 
When  an  act  is  constitutional,  as  an  exercise  of  a'  power,  can  it 
be  unconstitutional,  from  the  motives  with  which  it  is  passed  ?  (a) 
If  it  can,  then  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  must  depend  not 
upon  the  power,  but  upon  the  motives  of  the  legislature.  It  will 
follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  same  act  passed  by  one  legis- 
lature will  be  constitutional,  and  by  another  unconstitutional. 
Nay,  it  might  be  unconstitutional,  as  well  from  its  omissions  as 
its  enactments,  since  if  its  omissions  were  to  favor  manufactures, 
the  motive  would  contaminate  the  whole  law.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  be  novel  and  absurd.  It  would  confuse  and  destroy  all  the 
tests  of  constitutional  rights  and  authorities.  Congress  could 
never  pass  any  law  without  an  inquisition  into  the  motives  of  every 
member ;  and  even  then  they  might  be  re-examinable.  Besides, 
what  possible  means  can  there  be  of  making  such  investiga- 
tions ?  The  motives  of  many  of  the  members  may  be,  nay,  must 
be  utterly  unknown,  and  incapable  of  ascertainment  by  any  judi- 
cial or  other  inquiry :  they  may  be  mixed  up  in  various  manners 
and  degrees ;  they  may  be  opposite  to,  or  wholly  independent  of, 
each  otiier.  The  Constitution  would  thus  depend  upon  processes 
utterly  vague  and  incomprehensible;  and  the  written  intent  of 
the  legislature  upon  its  words  and  acts,  the  lex  scripta,  would  be 
contradicted  or  obliterated  by  conjecture,  and  parol  declarations, 
and  fleeting  reveries,  and  heated  imaginations.  No  government 
on  earth  could  rest  for  a  moment  on  such  a  foundation.  It 
would  be  a  constitution  of  sand,  heaped  up  and  dissolved  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  every  tide  of  opinion.^  Everj^actofJshfiJifigia;, 
lature^jnust  therefore  be  judged  of  from  its  object  and  intent,  as 
^ey  a££,fimbodied  in  its  provisions;  and  if  the  latter  are  within 
_the  scope  of  admitted  powers,  the  act  must  h^  nnnfttitiitinni^lT^ 
.  whetfierjiiajttotivejor  it  werewise  or  jus^^r  otherwise.  The 
manner  of  appljrmg  a  power  may  be  an  abuse  of  it ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 


(a)  If  legislation  is  within  the  power 
of  the  legislative  body,  the  motives  of  the 
body  in  adopting  it  mast  be  assumed  to 
be  correct,  and  cannot  be  inquired  into. 
Ex  parte  McArdle,  7  Wall  614,  per 
Chase,  C.  J. ;  Veazie  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8 
Wall.  533  ;  Sunbury  R.  Co.  v.  Cooper, 


83  Penn.  St.  278  ;  Baltimore  v.  Stete, 
16  Md.  876  ;  People  v.  Draper,  15  N.  Y. 
645,  655  ;  Ex  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.  502  ; 
Johnson  v.  Higgins,  3  Met.  (Ky.)  566; 
Wright  V.  Defrees,  8  Ind.  302  ;  Bradshaw 
V.  Omaha,  1  Neb.  16  ;  Humboldt  Co.  v. 
Churchill,  6  Nev.  30. 
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§  1091.  Passing  by  theae  considerations,  let  the  practice  of 
the  government  and  the  doctrines  maintained  by  those  who  have 
administ-ered  it  be  deliljerately  examined,  and  they  will  be  found 
t-o  be  in  entire  consistency  with  this  reasoning.  The  very  first 
Congress  that  ever  sat  under  the  Constitution^  composed  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  those  who  had  framed  or  assisted  in  the 
discussion  of  its  provisions  in  the  State  conventions,  deliljerately 
adopted  this  view  of  the  power.  And  what  is  most  remarkable, 
upon  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and  excitement,  which  at  the  time 
occasioned  long  and  vehement  debates,  not  a  single  syllable  of 
doubt  was  breathed  from  any  quarter  against  the  constitutional- 
ity of  protecting  agriculture  and  manufactures  by  laying  duties, 
although  the  intention  to  protect  and  encourage  them  was  con* 
stantly  avowed,*  Nay,  it  was  contended  to  be  a  paramount  duty, 
u|K>n  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  which  the  Constitution  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  omission  of  which  would  be  a  political  fraud, 
without  a  whisper  of  dissent  from  any  side.*  It  was  demanded 
by  the  people  from  various  parts  of  the  Union;  and  was  resisted 
by  none.3  Yet  State  jealousy  was  never  more  alive  than  at  this 
period,  and  State  interests  never  more  actively  mingled  in  the 
debates  of  Congi*ess.  The  two  great  parties,  which  afterwards  so 
much  divided  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  liberal  and  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  were  then  distinctly  formed, 
and  proclaimed  their  opinions  with  firmness  and  freedom*  If, 
therefore,  there  had  been  a  point  of  doubt  on  which  to  hang  an 
argument,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  that  it  would  have  been 
brought  into  the  array  of  oppoeition.  Such  a  silence,  under  such 
circumstances,   is  most  persuasive  and  convincing. 

§  1092.  Tlie  very  preamble  of  the  second  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress is:  "Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  supjiort  of  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  Stat<38,  and 
the  enconraffement  and  protection  of  manufacturei^  that  duties  be 
laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported^  Be  it  enacted," 
&c.*    Yet  not  a  solitary  voice  was  raised  against  it     The  right 

>  See  1  TJoyd'a  Deb,  17,  Id,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27»  28,  31,  34,  39,  43.  46,  47,  60,  51, 
62,  65,  64  to  69,  71,  72,  74  to  83,  »4.  95,  97,  109»  116,  145,  160,  161,  211,  212,  243, 
244,  254  I  Id.  144,  183,  194,  200.  207.    See  also  6  Marshall  s  Waah.  ch.  3,  pp.  189,  l&O. 

a  S<«j  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  24,  160.  161,  243,  244  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb,  App.  351,  352. 

•  9«e  Grimk^'s  Speet'b,  in  Deo.  1828,  pp.  68,  59,  63. 

^  Act  of  4th  July,  1789.  It  \%  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  culture  of  cottOE 
wu  just  then  begianing  in  South  Carolina  ;  and  her  Btatesmeo  then  thought  a  pin>» 
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and  the  duty  to  pafis  such  laws  was,  indeed,  taken  so  much  for 
granted,  that  in  some  of  the  most  elaborate  expositions  of  the 
govemment  upon  the  subject  of  manufactures  it  was  scarcely 
alluded  to.^  The  Federalist  itself,  dealing  with  every  shadow  of 
objection  against  the  Constitution,  never  once  alludes  to  such  a 
one ;  but  incidentally  commends  this  power,  as  leading  to  bene* 
ficial  results  on  all  domestic  interests.^  Every  successive  Con- 
gress since  that  time  have  constantly  acted  upon  the  system 
through  all  the  changes  of  party  and  local  interests.  Every  suc- 
cessive executive  has  sanctioned  laws  on  the  subject,  and  most  of 
them  have  actively  recommended  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
&cture8  to  Congress.'  Until  a  very  recent  period,  no  person  in 
the  public  councils  seriously  relied  upon  any  constitutional  diffi- 
culty. And  even  now,  when  the  subject  has  been  agitated  and 
discussed  with  great  ability  and  zeal  throughout  the  Union,  not 
more  than  five  States  have  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  con- 
stitutional right,  while  it  has  received  an  unequivocal  sanction 
in  the  others,  with  an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  unanimity* 
And  this,  too,  when  in  most  other  respects  these  States  have 
been  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other  upon  the  general  system 
of  politics  pursued  by  Oxq  government 

§  1093.  If  ever,  therefore,  contemporaneous  exposition  and 
the  uniform  and  progressive  operations  of  the  government  itself, 
in  all  its  departments,  can  be  of  any  weight  to  settle  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  there  never  has  been,  and  there 
never  can  be,  more  decided  evidence  in  favor  of  the  power,  than 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  our  national  laws  for  the  encour- 
agement of  domestic  agriculture  and  manufactures.  To  resign 
an  exposition  so  sanctioned  would  be  to  deliver  over  the  country 
to  interminable  doubts,  and  to  make  the  Constitution  not  a  written 
system  of  government,  but  a  false  and  delusive  text,  upon  which 
every  successive  age  of  speculatists  and  statesmen  might  build 
any  system  suited  to  their  own  views  and  opinions.  But  if  it  be 
added  to  this  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  power  in  the  most 
unlimited  terms,  and  neither  assigns  motives  nor  objects  for  its 
exercise,  but  leaves  these  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislat- 

tectiDg  daty  to  aid  agricolture  was  in  aU  respects  proper  and  constitntionaL  1  Lloyd's 
Deb.  79 ;  Id.  210,  211,  212,  244. 

^  Hamilton's  Report  on  Manufactures,  in  1791. 

«  The  Federalist,  Nos.  10,  85,  41. 

•  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  App.  358,  854. 
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ure,  acting  for  the  common  good  and  the  general  interests,  the 
argument  in  its  favor  becomes  as  absolutely  irresistible  as  any 
demonstration  of  a  moral  or  political  nature  ever  can  be.  With- 
out such  a  power  the  government  would  be  absolutely  worthless, 
and  made  meixdy  subservient  to  the  policy  of  foreign  nations, 
incapable  of  self-protection  or  self-support;^  with  it  the  country 
will  ^have  a  right  to  assert  its  equality  and  dignity  and  sover- 
eignty among  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  ^ 

§  1094.  In  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  in  the 
convention,  *Ho  establish  institutiofiB^  rewards^  and  ifnmunities^ 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manu- 
factures,"® it  is  manifest  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  fjues- 
tion.  It  was  a  power  much  more  broad  in  its  extent  and  objects 
than  the  fKwer  to  encourage  raauufactures  by  the  exercise  of  an- 
other granted  power.  It  might  be  contended,  with  c|uite  as  much 
plausibilityj  that  the  rejection  was  an  implied  rejection  of  the 
right  to  encourage  commerce,  for  that  w^as  e^jually  within  the 
scope  of  the  proposition.  In  truth,  it  involved  a  direct  power  to 
establish  mBtitutions^  rewardij  and  tmmunitieg  for  all  the  great 
interests  of  society,  and  was,  on  that  account,  deemed  too  broad 
and  sweeping.  It  would  establish  a  general,  and  not  a  limited 
power  of  govcmment. 

§  1095.  Such  is  a  summary  (necessarily  imperfect)  of  the  rea- 
soning on  each  side  of  this  contested  doctrine.  The  reader  will 
draw  his  own  conclusions;  and  these  Commentaries  have  no  fur- 
ther aim  than  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  materials  for  a 
proper  exercise  of  his  judgment, 

§  1096.  When  the  subject  of  the  regulation  of  commerce  was 
before  the  convention,  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  contained 
an  article,  that  *'no  navigation  act  shall  be  passed,  without  the 
assent  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house/'* 

1  A  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  280»  281  ;  1  Pitkm'a  Uiat,  ch.  3,  pp.  flS  to  lOfl. 

a  Xlie  foregoing  miramary  hna  heen  princijmlly  abetrocted  from  the  Letter  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  Mr,  Cabell,  18th  Sept,  182S  ;  4  EtUot'a  Deb,  845;  Mr.  GritiiktS's  8peecb» 
in  Dec.  1828,  in  tbe  South  Carolina  Senate  ;  Mr.  Huger*B  Speech  in  the  South  Cnro- 
iina  legislature,  in  Doc.  1880  ;  Address  of  the  New  York  Couveutiou  of  the  Friends 
of  Domestic  Industry,  in  Oct.  1831  ;  Mr.  Verplauck's  Letter  to  Colonel  Drnyton,  in 
1831 ;  Mr.  Clay*9  Speech  in  tho  Senate,  in  Feb.  1832;  Mr.  Edwurtl  Everett's  AddrcM 
to  the  American  Institute,  in  Oct.  1881  ;  Mr,  Hamilton's  Report  on  MAUufacturea,  m 
1791 ;  Mr,  Jefferson's  Rejjort  on  the  Fisheries,  in  1791.  See  alao  4  Jefferson's  Corre- 
Bpondence,  280.  281, 

•  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  201^  *  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  222. 
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This  article  was  afterwards  recommended,  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  stricken  out  In  the  second  revised  draft  it  was 
left  out ;  and  a  motion  to  insert  such  a  restriction,  to  have  effect 
until  the  year  1808,  was  negatived  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  three.  ^  Another  proposition,  that  no  act,  regulating  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers,  should  be 
passed  without  the  assent  of  two*thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
house,  was  rejected  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.^ 
The  rejection  was  probably  occasioned  by  two  leading  reasons. 
First,  the  general  impropriety  of  allowing  the  minority  in  a 
government  to  control,  and  in  effect  to  govern,  all  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  majority.  Secondly,  the  especial  inconvenience  of 
such  a  power,  in  regard  to  regulations  of  commerce,  where  the 
prc^r  remedy  for  grievances  of  the  worst  sort  might  be  withheld 
from  the  navigating  and  commercial  States,  by  a  very  small  mi- 
nority of  the  other  States.^  A  similar  proposition  was  made, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  by  some  of  the  States; 
but  it  was  never  acted  upon,* 

§  1097.  The  power  of  Congress  also  extends  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  (a)  This  power  was  not  contained 
in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  afterwards  referred 
to  the  committee  on  the  Constitution  (among  other  propositions) 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  giving  to  Congress  the  power  "to 
regulate  affairs  with  the  Indians,  as  well  within  as  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States."  And,  in  the  revised  draft,  the 
committee  reported  the  clause,  "and  with  the  Indian  tribes,'*  as 
it  now  stands.* 

§  1098.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress 
were  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  "  of 
regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians, 
not  members  of  any  of  the  States,  provided  that  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or 
violated. "  ® 

§  1099.    Antecedently  to  the  American  revolution,  the  author- 

^  Journal  of  Convention,  222,  285,  286,  293,  358,  887.  See  also  3  American  Mu- 
tenm,  62,  419,  420  ;  2  American  Museum,  553  ;  2  Pitkin's  Hist.  261. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  306. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  1  Tucker^s  Black.  Comm.  App.  258,  375. 

*  1  Tucker*8  Black.  Comm.  App.  253,  875. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  220,  260,  856.  ^  Art.  9. 

(a)  See  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Kansas  By.  Co.,  135  U.  S.  641. 
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ity  to  re]G:ulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
whether  they  were  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  colo- 
nies, was  understood  to  belong  to  the  pi*erogative  of  the  British 
crown. ^  And  after  the  American  revolution,  the  like  power 
would  naturally  fall  to  the  federal  government,  with  a  view  to 
the  general  peace  and  interests  of  all  the  States.  ^  Two  restric- 
tions, however,  upon  the  power  were,  by  the  above  article^  in- 
corporated into  the  confederation,  which  occasioned  endless 
embamissments  and  doubts.  The  power  of  Congress  was  re- 
strained to  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the  States ;  and  was 
not  to  be  exercised  so  as  to  violate  or  infringe  the  legislative 
right  of  any  State  within  its  own  limits.  What  description  of 
Indians  was  to  be  deemed  members  of  a  State  was  never  settled.! 
under  the  confederation,  and  was  a  question  of  frequent  perplex- 
ity and  contention  in  the  federal  councils.  And  how  the  trade' 
with  Indians,  though  not  members  of  a  State,  yet  residing  within 
its  legislative  jurisdiction,  was  to  be  regulated  by  an  external 
authority,  without  so  far  intruding  on  the  internal  rights  of  le- 
gislation, was  absohitoly  incomprehensible.  In  this  case,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  the  articles  of  confederation  inconsiderately 
endeavored  to  accomplish  impossibilities;  to  reconcile  a  partial 
sovereignty  in  the  Union,  with  complete  sovereignty  in  the  States ; 
to  subvert  a  mathematical  axiom,  by  taking  away  a  part,  and 
letting  the  whole  remain.'^  The  Constitution  has  wisely  disem- 
barrassed the  power  of  these  two  limitations;  and  has  thus  given 
to  Congress,  as  the  only  safe  and  proper  depositary,  the  exclu- 
sive power,  which  belonged  to  the  crown  in  the  ante-re vulution- 
ary  times ;  a  power  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  States,  and 
to  the  just  preservation  of  tlie  rights  and  territory  of  the  Indi- 
ans.* In  the  former  illustrations  of  this  suliject,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Indians,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coimtry,  were 
always  treated  as  distinct,  though  in  some  sort  as  dependent  na- 
tions. Their  territorial  rights  and  sovereignty  were  respected. 
They  were  deemed  incapable  of  carrying  on  trade  or  intercourse 

1  Worcester  ».  State  of  Georgia,  8  Petew's  R.  515  ;  Johnson  v,  Mcintosh,  8  Wheat 
R.  643  ;  Journal  of  Congress.  3  August,  1787,  12tli  vol.  pp  81  to  80  ;  Id,  121, 

*  Ibid. 

*  The  Fedetalist,  No*  42  ;  1  Tuck.  Bloclc.  Comm.  App.  253  ;  12  Jour,  of  Congrew^ ' 
8  August,  1787,  pp.  81  to  84. 

*  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters'a  B,  616  ;  12  Jour,  of  Congress,  8 
Aug*  1787,  pp*  81  to  84. 
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with  any  foreign  nations,  or  of  ceding  their  territories  to  them. 
But  their  right  of  self-government  was  admitted ;  and  they  were 
allowed  a  national  existence,  under  the  protection  of  the  parent 
country,  which  exempted  them  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  colonies.  During  the  revolution,  and 
afterwards,  they  were  secured  in  the  like  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  property  as  separate  communities.^  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  Constitution,  has  always  recog* 
nized  the  same  attributes  of  dependent  sovereignty  as  belonging 
to  them,  and  claimed  the  same  right  of  exclusive  regulation  of 
trade  and  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  same  authority  to  pro- 
tect and  guarantee  their  territorial  possessions,  immunities,  and 
jurisdiction.^ 

§  1100.  The  power,  then,  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes,  extends  equally  to  tribes  living 
within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  particular  States,  and  within 
or  without  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  is, 
says  a  learned  commentator,  wholly  immaterial  whether  such 
tribes  continue  seated  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State,  inhabit 
part  of  a  territory,  or  roam  at  large  over  lands  to  which  the 
United  States  have  no  claim*  The  trade  with  them  is,  in  all  its 
forms,  subject  exclusively  to  the  regulation  of  Congress.  And 
in  this  particular,  also,  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Constitution, 
The  Indians,  not  distracted  by  the  discordant  regulations  of 
different  States,  are  taught  to  trust  one  great  body,  whose  justice 
they  respect,  and  whose  power  they  fear.  ^  (a) 

*  Johnson  v.  Mclntosli,  8  Wheat.  R.  543  ;  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  146, 147,  per 
Johnson,  J. ;  The  Cherokee  Nation  r.  Georgia,  5  Peters's  R  1  ;  Worcester  v.  The 
State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters's  R.  515 ;  Jackson  v.  Goodell,  20  Johnson's  R.  198 ;  8  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect  50,  pp.  808  to  318. 

«  Worcester  v,  Stete  of  Georgia,  6  Peters's  R.  515  ;  Joum.  of  Congress,  8  August, 
1787,  7oL  12,  pp.  81  to  84.  Mr.  Blunt,  in  his  valuable  historical  sketch  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  &c.,  has  given  a  very  full  view  of  the  ante-revolutionary  as 
weU  as  post-revolutionary  authority  exercised  in  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes.  See 
Blunt's  Historical  Sketch,  Ac.  (New  York,  1825).  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  was,  that 
the  United  States  had  no  more  than  a  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  Indian  lands,  not 
amounting  to  any  dominion,  or  jurisdiction,  or  permanent  authority  whatever  ;  and 
that  the  Indians  possessed  a  full,  undivided,  and  independent  sovereignty.  4  Jeffer- 
son's Corresp.  478. 

»  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  84.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
254  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  50,  pp.  808  to  818. 

(a)  Under  the  power  to  regulate  com-  may,  if  deemed  necessary,  prohibit  all  in- 
merce  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Congress      tercoorse  ynth  them  except  under  a  li- 
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§  1101.  It  has  lately  been  made  a  question,  whether  an  In- 
dian tribe,  situated  within  the  territoral  boundaries  of  a  State, 
but  exercising  the  powers  of  goyernment  and  national  sover- 
eignty, under  the  guarantee  of  the  general  goyernment,  is  a  for- 
eign State  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Upon  solemn  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  held,  that  such  a  tribe  is  to  be  deemed  po- 
litically a  State ;  that  is,  a  distinct  political  society,  capable  of 
self-government;  but  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  ^foreign  statej  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  rather  a  domestic  dependent 
nation.  Such  a  tribe  may  properly  be  deemed  in  a  state  of  pu- 
pilage ;  and  its  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a 
ward  to  a  guardian.^ 

1  The  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  6  Peters's  R.  1,  16,  17  ;  Jackson  v.  Goodell,  20 
Johns.  R.  198 :  8  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  50,  pp.  808  to  818.  In  the  first  yolume  of 
Bioren  k  Duane's  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  there  wiU  be  found  a  his- 
tory of  our  Indian  Treaties  and  Laws  regulating  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  Indians. 
1  United  States  Laws,  597  to  620. 

cense.  United  States  v.  Cisna,  1  McLean,  United  States  v.  Bailey,  1  McLean,  284  ; 
254.  But  it  cannot,  under  this  power,  pass  United  btates  v.  Cisna,  supra.  See  fur- 
laws  to  punish  as  crimes  acts  disconnected  ther,  as  to  the  i)ower  of  Congress,  United 
from  any  intercourse  with  the  Indians.  States  v,  Holliday,  8  Wall.  407* 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

POWER  OVER  NATURAUZATION  AND  BANKRUPTCY. 

§  1102,  The  next  clause  is,  that  Congress  "shall  have  power 
to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. " 

§  1103.  The  propriety  of  confiding  the  power  to  establish  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization  to  the  national  government  seems 
not  to  have  occasioned  any  doubt  or  controversy  in  the  conven- 
tion. For  aught  l^at  appears  on  the  journals,  it  was  conceded 
without  objection.^  Under  the  confederation,  the  States  pos- 
sessed the  sole  authority  to  exercise  l^e  power;  and  the  dissim- 
ilarity of  the  system  in  different  States  was  generally  admitted 
as  a  prominent  defect,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  delicate 
and  intricate  questions.  As  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  State 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
all  the  other  States,^  it  followed  that  a  single  State  possessed 
the  power  of  forcing  into  every  other  State,  with  the  enjoyment 
of  every  immunity  and  privilege,  any  alien  whom  it  might  choose 
to  incorporate  into  its  own  society,  however  repugnant  such  ad- 
mission might  be  to  their  polity,  conveniences,  and  even  preju- 
dices. In  effect,  every  State  possessed  the  power  of  naturalizing 
aliens  in  every  otiier  State ;  a  power  as  mischievous  in  its  nature 
as  it  was  indiscreet  in  its  actual  exercise.  In  one  State,  resi- 
dence for  a  short  time  might,  and  did  confer  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. In  others,  qualifications  of  greater  importance  were 
required.  An  alien,  tiierefore,  incapacitated  for  the  possession 
of  certain  rights  by  the  laws  of  the  latter,  might,  by  a  previous 
residence  and  naturalization  in  the  former,  elude  at  pleasure  all 
their  salutary  regulations  for  self-protection.  Thus  the  laws  of 
a  single  State  were  preposterously  rendered  paramount  to  the 

1  Joarn.  of  Convention,  220,  257.  One  of  the  grievances  stated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  that  the  king  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  the 
States  hy  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners. 

*  The  Confederation,  art.  i. 
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laws  of  all  others,  even  within  their  own  jurisdiction*^  And  it 
has  been  remarked,  with  equal  truth  and  justice,  that  it  was 
owing  to  mere  casualty  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  under  the 
confederation  did  not  involve  the  Union  in  the  most  serious  era- 
barrassments.^  There  is  great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  confidmg 
to  the  national  government  the  power  to  estahlish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalisation  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  whole  Union  to  know  who  are  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenB  in  eiich  State,  since  they  tlierebj,  in 
eflfect,  become  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  in  all  the  States. 
If  aliens  might  bo  admitted  indiscriminately  to  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  at  the  will  of  a  single  State,  the  Union  might 
itself  be  endangered  by  an  influx  of  foreigners,  hostile  to  its  in- 
stitutions, ignorant  of  its  powers,  and  incapable  of  a  due  esti- 
mate of  its  privileges. 

§  1104.  It  follows,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  power,  that^ 
to  be  useful,  it  must  be  exclusive;  for  a  concurrent  power  in  the 
States  would  bring  back  all  the  evils  and  embarrassments  which 
the  uniform  rule  of  the  Constitution  was  designed  to  remedy. 
And,  accordingly,  though  there  was  a  momentary  hesitation, 
when  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  whether  the 
power  might  not  still  be  exercised  by  the  States,  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  Crmgress,  so  far  as  the  legislation  of  the  latter 
extended,  as  the  supreme  law,^  yet  the  power  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished to  be  exclusive,^  (a)     The  Federalist,  indeed,  introduced 


»  The  Federalist,  Ko,  42.  =  Ibid. 

»  Collet  V.  Collet,  2  Dall  K.  2t>4  ;  United  States  v,  Villiito,  2  Ball.  270  ;  Sergeant 
on  Const.  Law,  ch,  28  (t'hnp.  30.  2d  edit). 

*  See  The  Fedemliat,  No*.  32,  42  ;  Chirac  v,  Chirac,  2  Wheat  B.  259,  269  ;  Rawle 
on  the  Comit.  cL  9,  pp.  84,  85  to  88  ;  Houston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  48»  49 ;  Goldea 
i\  Prince,  3  Wash,  Crr.  Ct.  R.  313.  322  ;  1  Kcnt^s  Coram.  Lcct.  19,  p.  397  ;  1  Ttjck. 
Blftck  Conim.  App*  255  to  259  ;  12  UTieat  R.  277,  per  Johnson,  J.  ;  but  aee  Id.  307, 
per  Thainp^n,  J.     A  question  ia  often  difKTUssed  under  this  head,  how  fAr  a  person 


(fl)  That  the  power  over  nnturalization 
la  eJtclnaiTe,  see  further,  Thurlow  v.  Mas- 
sachusetta,  5  How.  585  ;  Smith  p.  Turner, 
7  How.  283.  And  as  to  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, se&  Dana's  Wheaton,  p.  122 
note ;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  Appendix, 
p.  891.  A  man  may,  however,  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  Stales  without  being  a 
citizen   of  a  State.      "He   must   reside 


within  the  State  to  nialEe  him  a  dtizen  of 
tt ;  but  It  is  onlf  nooesaary  that  he  should  ' 
be  bom  or  natumlized  in    the    United 

States  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  rnii>n/' 
Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  WalL  36,  72; 
14th  Amend,  to  U.  S.  Const.  See  «Iso 
United  SUtes  p.  Cmikshank,  92  U.  S. 
642.  Further  as  to  citizenship,  see 
§S  1693-1695,  1932,  €t  se^* 
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this  very  case,  as  entirely  clear,  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  an 
exclusive  power  by  implication,  arising  from  the  repugnancy  of 
a  similar  power  in  the  States.  **This  power  must  necessarily 
be  exclusive,"  say  the  authors ;  ^because,  if  each  State  had  power 
to  jH-escribe  a  distinct  rule,  there  could  be  no  uniform  rule, "  ^  (a) 

§  1105.  The  power  to  pass  laws  on  l^e  subject  of  bankruptcies 
was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution.  The  original 
article  was  committed  to  a  committee,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing proposition :  ^  To  establish  uniform  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies,  and  respecting  the  damages  arising  on  the  protest 
of  foreign  bills  of  exchange.'*  The  committee  subsequently 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  incorporating  the  clause  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcies  into  the  Constitution ;  and  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  nine  States  against  one.^  The  brevity  with  which  this 
subject  is  treated  by  the  Federalist  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
only  passage  in  that  elaborate  commentary,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated,  is  as  follows:  ^The  power  of  establishing  uniform 
laws  of  bankruptcy  is  so  intimately  connected  with  l^e  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  and  will  prevent  so  many  frauds,  where  the 
parties  or  their  property  may  lie,  or  be  removed  into  different 
States,  that  the  expediency  of  it  seems  not  likely  to  be  drawn  in 
question."* 

§  1106.  The  subject,  however,  deserves  a  more  exact  consider- 
ation. Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States  sever- 
ally possessed  the  exclusive  right,  as  matter  belonging  to  their 
general  sovereignty,  to  pass  laws  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy 

has  a  right  to  throw  off  his  national  allegiance,  and  to  become  the  subject  of  another 
country,  without  the  consent  of  his  native  country.  This  is  usually  denominated  the 
right  of  expatriation.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  these  commentaries  to  enter  into 
any  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  it  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  constitutional 
inquiry.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  no  authority  which  has  affirma- 
tively maintained  the  right  (unless  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  particular  country), 
and  there  is  a  very  strong  current  of  reasoning  on  the  other  side,  independent  of  the 
known  practice  and  claims  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe.  See  Rawle  on  the 
Const  ch.  9,  pp.  85  to  101  ;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law.  ch.  23  (ch.  80) ;  2  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  25,  pp.  35  to  42. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  82. 

*  Joum.  of  Convention,  220,  805,  820,  821,  857. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

(a)  A  bankrupt  law  is  not  invalid  on      State  exemption  laws.    In  re  Beckerford, 
the  ground  of  want  of  uniformity,  be-      1  Dillon,  45. 
cause  of  its  adoption  of   the  differing 
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and  insolvency.^  Without  stopping  at  present  to  consider  whafej 
is  the  precise  meaning  of  each  of  these  terms,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  other,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  general  objects 
of  all  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  secure 
to  creditors  an  appropriation  of  the  property  of  their  debtors  jorc? 
tanta  to  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  whenever  the  latter  are 
unable  to  discharge  the  whole  amount;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  relieve  unfortunate  and  honest  debtors  from  perpetual  bondage 
to  their  creditors,  either  in  the  shape  of  unlimited  imprisonment 
to  coerce  piiymcnt  of  their  debts,  or  of  an  absolute  right  to  ap- 
propriate and  monopolize  all  their  future  earnings.  The  latter 
course  obviously  destroys  all  encouragement  to  industry  and  en- 
terprise on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  taking  from 
him  all  the  just  rewards  of  his  labor,  and  leaving  him  a  misera- 
ble pittance,  dependent  upon  the  bounty  or  forbearance  of  his 
creditors.  The  former  is,  if  possible,  more  harsh,  severe,  and 
indefensible.*  It  makes  poverty  and  mlsfortmie,  in  themselves  j 
sufliciently  heavy  burdens,  the  subject  or  the  occasion  of  penal- 
ties and  punishments.  Imprisonment,  as  a  civil  remedy,  admits 
of  no  defence,  except  as  it  is  used  to  coerce  fraudulent  debtors  to 
yield  up  their  present  property  to  their  creditors,  in  discharge 
of  their  engagements*  But  when  the  debtors  have  no  property, 
or  have  yielded  up  the  whole  to  their  creditors,  to  allow  the 
latter  at  their  mere  pleasure  to  imprison  them,  is  a  refinement 
in  cruelty,  and  an  indulgence  of  private  passions,  which  could 
hardly  find  apology  in  an  enlightened  despotism;  and  arc  utterly 
at  war  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  fr^e  governments.  Such 
a  system  of  legislation  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unfeeling.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  the  first  precepts  of  Christianity;  and  is  a  living 
reproach  to  the  nations  of  Christendom,  carrying  them  back  to 
the  worst  ages  of  paganism.^  One  of  the  first  duties  of  legisla- 
tion, while  it  provides  amply  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, and  the  remedies  to  enforce  them,  certainly  is,  pari  paMu^ 
to  relieve  the  unfortunate  and  meritorious  debtor  from  a  slavery 
of  mind  and  body,  which  cuts  him  off  from  a  fair  enjoyment  of 
the  common  benefits  of  society,  and  robs  his  family  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  and  the  benefits  of  his  paternal  superintendence. 

1  Sturges  V.  Cromiinahield,  4  T^VTieat  R,  122,  203,  204  ;  Bawle  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, ch.  9,  p|>.  101,  102, 

>  See  1  Tucker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  259. 

■  S«e  2  Black.  Comm.  471,  472,  473.     See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  259. 
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A  national  goyemment  which  did  not  possess  l^is  power  of  legis- 
lation would  be  little  worthy  of  the  exalted  functions  of  guard- 
ing the  happiness  and  supporting  the  rights  of  a  free  people.  It 
might  guard  against  political  oppressions,  only  to  render  private 
oppressions  more  intolerable  and  more  glaring. 

§  1107.  But  there  are  peculiar  reasons,  independent  of  these 
general  considerations,  why  the  government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  entrusted  with  this  power.  They  result  from  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  harmony,  promoting  justice,  and  securing 
equality  of  rights  and  remedies  among  the  citizens  of  all  the 
States.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  power  is  exclusively  vested  in 
the  States,  each  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  frame  such  a  system  of 
legislation  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  as  best 
suits  it  own  local  interests  and  pursuits.  Under  such  circum- 
stances no  uniformity  of  system  or  operations  can  be  expected. 
One  State  may  adopt  a  system  of  general  insolvency ;  anol^er,  a 
limited  or  temporary  system ;  one  may  relieve  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts ;  another  only  from  imprisonment ;  another  may 
adopt  a  still  more  restrictive  course  of  occasional  relief;  and  an- 
other may  refuse  to  act  in  any  manner  upon  the  subject  The 
laws  of  one  State  may  give  undue  preferences  to  one  class  of  cred- 
itors, as,  for  instance,  to  creditors  by  bond,  or  judgment ;  another 
may  provide  for  an  equality  of  debts,  and  a  distribution  pro  rata 
without  distinction  among  all.  One  may  prefer  creditors  living 
within  the  State  to  all  living  without ;  securing  to  the  former  an 
entire  priority  of  payment  out  of  the  assets.  Another  may,  with 
a  more  liberal  justice,  provide  for  the  equal  payment  of  all,  at 
home  and  abroad,  without  favor  or  preference.  In  short,  diversi- 
ties of  almost  infinite  variety  and  object  may  be  introduced  into 
the  local  system,  which  may  work  gross  injustice  and  inequality, 
and  nourish  feuds  and  discontents  in  neighboring  States.  What 
is  here  stated  is  not  purely  speculative.  It  has  occurred  among 
the  American  States  in  the  most  offensive  forms,  without  any  ap- 
parent reluctance  or  compunction  on  the  part  of  the  offending 
State,  (a)  There  will  always  be  found  in  every  State  a  large 
mass  of  politicians,  who  will  deem  it  more  safe  to  consult  their 
own  temporary  interests  and  popularity,  by  a  narrow  system  of 
preferences,  than  to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  so  as  to  give  to  dis- 

(a)  It  occurred  also  among  the  colonies  before  the  revolution.  2  Graham*s  Hist 
App.  498,  499. 
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tant  creditors  a  fair  share  of  the  fortune  of  a  ruined  debtor* 
There  can  be  no  other  adequate  remedy  than  giving  a  power  to 
the  general  government  to  introduce  and  perpetuate  a  uniform 
system.  ^  (a) 

§  1108.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear  that  no  State  can  intro- 
duce any  system  which  shall  extend  beyond  its  own  territorial 
limits,  and  the  ix?rsons  who  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
Creditors  i^esiding  in  other  States  cannot  be  bound  by  its  laws; 
and  debts  contracted  in  other  States  are  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
legislation.  It  can  neither  discharge  the  obligation  of  such  con- 
tracts, nor  touch  the  remedies  which  relate?  to  them  in  any  other 
jurisdiction.  So  that  the  most  meritorious  insolvent  debtor  will 
be  harassed  by  new  suits,  and  new  litigations,  as  often  as  he 
moves  out  of  the  State  boundaries.*  His  whole  property  may  be 
absorbed  by  his  creditors  residing  in  a  single  State,  and  he  may 
be  left  to  the  severe  retributions  of  judicial  process  in  every 
other  State  in  the  Union,  Among  a  people  whose  general  and 
commercial  intercourse  must  be  so  great  and  so  constantly  in- 
creasing as  in  the  United  States,  this  alone  would  be  a  most 
enormous  evil,  and  bear  with  peculiar  severity  upon  all  the 
commercial  States,  Very  few  pemons  engaged  in  active  busi* 
ness  will  be  without  debtors  or  creditors  in  many  States  in  the 
Union.  The  evil  is  incapable  of  being  redressed  by  the  States, 
It  can  be  adequately  redressed  only  by  the  power  of  the  Union. 
One  of  the  most  pressing  grievances,  bearing  ujion  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  interests  at  the  present  moment, 
is  the  total  want  of  a  general  system  of  bankruptcy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  power  has  lain  dormant,  except  for  a  short  pe» 
riod,  ever  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted ;  and  the  excellent 
system  then  put  into  operation  was  repealed  before  it  had  any 
fair  trial,  upon  grounds  generally  believed  to  be  wliolly  Ijeside 
its  merits,  and  from  causes  more  easily  underatood  than  deliber- 
ately vindicated.^ 

1  See  Mr,  Justice  Jobii8on*s  Opinion  in  Ogden  ».  Sftuuders,  12  Wheat  R,  274,  275* 
>  S  Kent's  Comm.  Lect,  37.  pp.  323,  824  ;  Siirgeaut  on  Const  Law,  ch,  28  [ch.  80]  ; 
Mr.  Justice  Jfihiison  in  12  Wheat,  R.  273  to  276. 

*  See  the  Dibjite  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill  in  the  Houae  of  ReprBsentativea  in  the  win- 
ter session  of  1818  ;  Webster's  Speeches,  p,  610,  &c.  It  i»  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
learned  mind  of  Mr,  Chancellor  Kent  should  have  attached  bo  mncb  importance  to  & 
hasty,  if  not  a  petulant  remark  of  Lord  KIdoD  on  this  subject  There  iti  no  commer- 
cial State  in  Europe  which  has  not  for  a  long  period  possessed  a  system  of  banlcrupt  or 

ia)  See  SUvennau's  Case,  2  AhK  0.  S«  243* 
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§  1109.  In  the  next  place,  the  power  is  important  in  regard  to 
foreign  countries,  and  to  our  commercial  credits  and  intercourse 
with  them.  Unless  the  general  goyemment  were  invested  with 
aul^oritj  to  pass  suitable  laws,  which  should  give  reciprocity 
and  equality  in  cases  of  bankruptcies  here,  there  would  be  danger 
that  the  State  legislation  might,  by  undue  domestic  preferences 
and  favors,  compel  foreign  countries  to  retaliate;  and  instead 
of  allowing  creditors  in  the  United  States  to  partake  an  equality 
of  benefits  in  cases  of  bankruptcies,  to  postpone  them  to  all 
others.  The  existence  of  the  power  is,  therefore,  eminently 
useful ;  first,  as  a  check  upon  undue  State  legislation ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  means  of  redressing  any  grievances  sustained  by  for- 
eigners in  commercial  transactions. 

§  1110.  It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret  that  a  power  so 
salutary  should  have  hitherto  remained,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  a  mere  dead  letter.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  com- 
mercial nation,  spreading  its  enterprise  through  the  whole  world, 
and  possessing  such  an  infinitely  varied  internal  trade,  reaching 
almost  to  every  cottage  in  the  most  distant  States,  should  volun- 
tarily surrender  up  a  system  which  has  elsewhere  enjoyed  such 
general  favor  as  the  best  security  of  creditors  against  fraud,  and 
the  best  protection  of  debtors  against  oppression. 

§  lllL  What  laws  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupt  laws  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  has  been  a  matter  of  much  for- 
ensic discussion  and  argument  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
distinguish  between  bankrupt  laws  and  insolvent  laws.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  said  that  laws  which  merely  liberate  the  per- 
son of  the  debtor  are  insolvent  laws,  and  those  which  discharge 
the  contract  are  bankrupt  laws.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  sustain  this  distinction  by  any  uniformity  of  laws  at  home  or 
abroad.  In  some  of  the  States,  laws,  known  as  insolvent  laws, 
discharge  the  person  only;  in  others,  they  discharge  the  con- 

iniolTent  laws.  England  has  had  one  for  more  than  three  centuries.  And  at  no  time 
have  the  Parliament  or  people  shown  any  intention  to  abandon  the  system.  On  the 
contrary,  by  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  increased  activity  and  extent  have  been  given 
to  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws.  It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  abuses  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  point  out  its  defects  in  glowing  language.  But  the  silent  and  potent  influ- 
ences of  the  system  in  its  beneficent  operations  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  are  rarely 
sufficiently  studied.  What  system  of  human  legislation  is  not  necessarily  imperfect  ? 
Yet  who  would,  on  that  account,  destroy  the  fabric  of  society  f  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
37,  pp.  821  to  824,  and  note  (5) ;  Id.  (2d  ed.)  pp.  891,  892. 
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tract  And  if  ConipnresB  were  to  pass  a  bankrupt  act,  which 
should  discharge  the  person  only  of  the  bankrupt,  and  leave  his 
future  acquisitions  liable  to  his  creditors,  there  would  be  great 
difficulty  in  saying  that  such  an  act  was  nut  in  the  sense  of  the 
Constitution  a  banknipt  act,  and  so  within  the  power  of  Con* 
gress.^  Again,  it  has  been  said  that  insolvent  laws  act  on  im- 
prisoned deiitors  only  at  their  own  instance,  and  bankimpt  laws 
only  at  tJie  instance  of  creditors.  But,  however  true  this  may 
have  been  in  past  times,  as  the  actual  course  of  English  legis^ 
lation,''  it  is  not  true,  and  never  was  true,  as  a  distinction  in 
colonial  legislation.  In  England  it  was  an  accident  in  the  sys- 
t<im>  and  not  a  material  ground  to  discriminate,  who  were  to  be 
deemed  in  a  legal  sense  insolvents,  or  bankrupts.  And  if  an 
act  of  Congress  should  be  passed,  which  should  authorize  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  the  debtor,  no 
court  would  on  this  account  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the  act 
was  unconstitutional,  and  the  commission  a  nullity*^  It  is  be- 
lieved that  no  laws  ever  were  passed  in  America  by  the  colonics 
or  States,  which  had  the  technical  denomination  of  **  bankrupt 
laws/'  But  insolvent  laws,  quite  coextensive  with  the  English 
bankrupt  system  in  their  operations  and  objects,  have  not  l>een  ^J 
unfrequent  in  colonial  and  State  legislation.  No  distinction  was^^ 
ever  practically,  or  even  theoretically  attempted  to  be  made  be*  ' 
tween  bankruptcies  and  insulvencies.  And  a  historical  review 
of  the  cohmial  and  State  legislation  will  abundantly  show  that  a 
bankrupt  law  may  contain  those  regulations  which  are  generally 
found  in  insolvent  laws,  and  that  an  insolvent  law  may  contain 
those  which  are  common  to  bankrupt  laws,* 

§  1112.    The  truth  is,  that  the  English  system  of  bankruptcy, 
as  well  as  the  name,  was  borrowed  from  the  continental  juris- 

1  Sturg^s  V.  Crowninshield,  i  Wheat.  R.  122,  194,  202. 

*  It  was  not  trap  in  England  at  thet  time  of  the  American  revolution  ;  for  under  th*l 
insolT^nt  act»  commonly  called  the  *'  Lords'  Act  of  32  Geo.  2,  ch.  28,"  the  creditor*  of 
the  insfjlvent  were  equally  with  liimself  entitled  to  proceed  to  procure  the  benefit  of 
the  act  f,T  parte.  See  3  Black.  Comm,  416,  and  note  8  of  Mr,  Chriati«n.  The  present 
fcysteni  of  bankmptcy  in  England  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  now  to  include  voluntary 
and  coricertttd  cases  of  bankruptcy*  And  the  insolrent  ayatem  is  applied  to  all  other 
itnpKsonpd  debtoni,  not  within  the  boukrapt  laws.  See  PetersdorlTs  Abridgment, 
titles  Bantntpt  and  Inmlveni, 

■  Sturgea  u.  CrowninabieR  4  Wbe*t,  R.  122,  104. 

*  Staines  «*  Crownlnahleld,  4  Wheat.  R.  122,  194,  198,  203  ;    2  Kent*a  Comm, 
L«ct.  87,  p.  321,  Ac 
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prudence,  and  derivatively  from  the  Roman  law.  "We  have 
fetched,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "as  well  the  name  as  the  wickedness  of 
bankrupts  from  foreign  nations ;  for  banqv^  in  the  French  is  mema, 
and  a  banquer  or  eschanger  is  mensarius;  and  route  is  a  sign 
or  mark,  as  we  say  a  cart  route  is  the  sign  or  mark  where  the 
cart  hath  gone.  Metaphorically  it  is  taken  for  him  that  hath 
wasted  his  estate,  and  removed  his  bank,  so  as  there  is  left  but  a 
mention  thereof.  Some  say  it  should  be  derived  from  banque  and 
rumpuej  as  he  that  hath  broken  his  bank  or  state.'' ^  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstone  inclines  strongly  to  this  latter  intimation,  saying, 
that  the  word  "  is  derived  from  the  word  bancuBy  or  banque^  which 
signifies  the  table  or  counter  of  a  tradesman,  and  ruptus^  broken; 
denoting  thereby  one  whose  shop  or  place  of  trade  is  broken  and 
gone.  It  is  observable  that  the  first  statute  against  bankrupt  is 
^against  such  persons  as  do  make  bankrupt'  (34  Hen.  8,  cL  4), 
which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  idiom,  qui  font 
banque  Toute.^^^{a) 

§  1113.  The  system  of  discharging  persons  who  were  unable  to 
pay  their  debts  was  transferred  from  the  Roman  law  into  con- 
tinental jurisprudence  at  an  early  period.  To  the  glory  of 
Christianity  let  it  be  said,  that  the  law  of  cession  (cessio  bo- 
norum)  was  introduced  by  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome, 
whereby,  if  a  debtor  ceded  or  yielded  up  all  his  property  to  his 
creditors,  he  was  secured  from  being  dragged  to  jail  omni  quoque 
eorporali  eruciatu  semoto;  for  as  the  emperor  (Justinian)  justly 
observed,  ijihumanum  erat  spoliatum  fortunis  suis  in  solidum 
damnari;^  a  noble  declaration,  which  tiie  American  republics 
would  do  well  to  follow,  and  not  merely  to  praise.  Neither  by 
the  Roman  nor  the  continental  law  was  the  ces^io  bonorum  con- 
fined to  traders,  but  it  extended  to  all  persons.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  cessio  bonorum  of  the  Roman  law,  and  that  which  at 
present  prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  only 
exempted  the  debtor  from  imprisonment.  It  did  not  release  or 
discharge  tiie  debt,   or  exempt  the  future  acquisitions  of  the 

1  4  Inst.  ch.  63. 

«  2  Black.  Comm.  472,  note  ;  Cooke's  Bankrupt  Laws,  Introd.  ch.  1.  The  modern 
French  phrase  in  the  Code  of  Commerce  is  la  banquerotUe,  **  Tout  commer^ant  failli, 
kc,  est  en  6tat  de  henqueroute."    Art.  488. 

«  2  Black.  Comm.  472,  478  ;  Cod.  Ub.  7,  tit.  71,  per  Mum;  Ayliffe's  Pandects,  B. 
4,  tit.  14. 

(a)  See  Skeat's  Etym.  Diet  "  Bankrupt" 
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debtor  from  execution  for  the  debt  The  EngliBh  statute,  com- 
monly called  the  ''Lords*  Act,"  went  no  further  than  to  dis- 
charge the  debtor's  person.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  the  law 
of  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Scotland^  and  England,  that  their 
insolvent  laws  are  not  more  extensive  in  their  operation  than 
the  t'tHtio  hononim  of  the  civil  law.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
we  are  informed  by  Huberus  and  Heineccius,  a  cewo  botiorum 
does  not  even  work  a  discharge  of  the  debtor's  person,  and  much 
less  of  his  future  effects*  *  But  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  commerce,  and  the  benefit  of  creditors,  the  systems  now  com* 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  **  bankrupt  laws  *'  were  introduced, 
and  allowed  a  proceeding  to  be  had  at  the  instance  of  the  cred- 
itors against  an  unwilling  debtor,  when  he  did  not  choose  to 
yield  up  his  property ;  or,  as  it  is  phrased  in  our  law,  bankrupt 
laws  were  originally  proceedings  in  invitum.  In  the  English 
system  the  bankrupt  laws  are  limited  to  persons  who  are  traders, 
or  connected  with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  such  per^ 
sons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  accidental  losses,  and  to  an  inability 
of  paying  their  debts  without  any  fault  of  their  own.^(«)  But 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  and  by  no  means  enters  into  the 
nature  of  such  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  reason  of 
such  laws  to  prevent  their  being  applied  to  any  other  class  of 
unfortunate  and  meritorious  debt-ors.^ 

§  1114,  How  far  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankniptcies  supersedes  the  authority  of  State 
legislation  on  the  same  subject,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  elab- 
orate forensic  discussion.  It  has  l^een  strenuously  maintained 
by  some  learned  minds,  that  the  power  in  Congress  is  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  States  \  and,  whether  exerted  or  not^  it  supersedeB 

1  1  Kent'B  ComtDu  Lect.  19,  p.  386  ;  1  Bcmuit,  B,  4,  tit  6,  §§  1,  2.  ' 

«  2  Black.  Coram.  473,  474. 

s  See  Debate  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  1B18  :  4 
Elliot's  DebAteft,  282  to  284,  Perhaps  as  satisfantory  a  description  of  a  bankrupt  law 
as  can  be  framed  is,  that  it  la  a  law  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of  creditors  and  their 
dt^btora,  in  €as*^s  in  which  the  latter  are  un/ible  or  unwilling  to  pay  their  debts.  And 
)i  law  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  iti  the  sense  of  the  Constitntion,  is  a  law  making 
pro\iHtons  for  cases  of  persons  failing  to  pay  their  debts.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
|iosed  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Conatitntion  at  the  time  of  adopting  it,  that  the 
power  of  jmssing  uniform  bankrupt  laws  should  extend  only  to  merchants  and  other 
tnukn ;  hut  it  did  not  meet  general  favor*    Journal  of  Convention,  Supplement,  p*  436, 

(a)  This  haa  long  been  otherwise. 
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State  legislation.^  On  the  other  hand/it  has  been  maintained 
that  the  power  in  Congress  is  not  exclusive ;  that  when  Congress 
has  acted  upon  the  subject,  to  the  extent  of  the  national  legisla- 
tion, the  power  of  the  States  is  controlled  and  limited;  but 
when  unexerted,  the  States  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  power  in 
its  full  extent,  unless  so  far  as  they  are  controlled  by  other  con- 
stitutional provisions.  And  this  latter  opinion  is  now  firmly 
established  by  judicial  decisions.^  (a)  As  this  doctrine  seems 
now  to  have  obtained  a  general  acquiescence,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  review  the  reasoning  on  which  the  different  opinions 
are  founded ;  although,  as  a  new  question,  it  is  probably  as  much 
open  to  controversy  as  any  one  which  has  ever  given  rise  to 
judicial  argumentation.  But  upon  all  such  subjects  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  adopt  the  sound  practical  maxim,  Interest  reipttblicc^ 
ut  finis  $it  litium. 

§  1116.  It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  although  the 
States  still  retain  the  power  to  pass  insolvent  and  bankrupt  laws, 
that  power  is  not  unlimited,  as  it  was  before  the  Constitution. 
It  does  not,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  extend  to  the  passing  of 
insolvent  or  bankrupt  acts  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation 
of  antecedent  contracts.  It  can  discharge  such  contracts  only 
as  are  made  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  such  acts,  and  such 
as  are  made  within  the  State  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
It  does  not  extend  to  contracts  made  with  a  citizen  of  another 
State  within  the  State,  nor  to  any  contracts  made  in  other 
States.8(6) 

1  See  Golden  v.  Prince,  8  Wash.  Cire.  R.  818  ;  Ogden  v,  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  264, 
267  to  270,  per  Washington,  J.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  was 
not  alone  in  the  court  in  this  opinion  in  the  original  case  (Stui^es  v.  Crowninshield,  4 
Wheat.  R.  122)  in  which  it  was  first  decided. 

«  Sturges  V.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  122, 191  to  196  ;  Id.  198  to  202  ;  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  273,  276,  280,  806,  810,  814,  885,  869. 

<  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  122,  869  ;  Boyle  o.  Zacharie,  6  Peters,  R.  848  ; 
2  Kent,  Coram.  Lect.  37,  pp.  828,  824;  Seigeant  on  Const  Law,  ch.  28,  p.  809  [ch.  30, 
p.  822]  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  101,  102. 

(a)  Tua  V,  Carriere,  117  U.  S.  201.  insolvent  laws,  subject,  however,  to  the 

{b)  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the 

decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Constitution  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of 

United   States  as  to  the  power  of  the  bankruptcy,  which  authority,  when  exer. 

States  over  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  and  cised,  is  paramount,  and  State  enactments 

insolvency  :  —  in  conflict  with  those  of  Congress  upon 

1.   The  several  States  have  power  to  the  subject  must  give  way.    Sturges  v. 

leguUte  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt  and  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  122  ;  Farmers* 
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k  M«ebfttiic8*  B&nk  v.  Smith,  6  Wheat. 
131  ;  Ogdea  v.  Saiindere,  12  Wheat,  21S; 
Bttldwm  ».  Hale,  1  WaU.  22U;  Tua  p, 
Camcre,  117  U.  S.  HOL 

8.  3uoh  Stat«  laws,  boweyer,  dUchar* 
ging  tho  penon  or  tb«  property  of  the 
debtor,  and  thereby  tenniuatiDg  the  legal 
ohligation  of  the  debts,  cannot  coxuititu- 
tioDally  be  made  to  apply  to  contracta 
entered  into  before  they  were  passed,  but 
they  may  be  made  applicable  to  auch 
future  coDtmcts  as  can  be  considered  aa 
having  been  made  in  reference  to  them, 
Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  213. 

3.  Contracts  made  within  a  State  where 
an  insolvetit  law  eziiitB,  between  citizens 
of  that  State,  are  to  be  considered  aa  made 
in  reference  to  the  law,  and  are  subject 
to  iU  provisions.  Bat  the  l&w  cannot 
apply  to  a  contract  made  in  one  State 
between  a  citizen  thereof,  and  a  citizen 
of  another  State.  Ogdeu  v,  Saunders  12 
Wheat  213  ;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Story, 
887;  Boyle  v.  Zocharie.  6  Pet  34ft; 
WoodhuU  V,  Wagner,  Biddw.  800  ;  8uy- 
dam  V,  Broadoax,  H  Fet.  75 ;  Cook  v, 
Moffat  5  How.  310  ;  lialdwin  v.  Hale,  1 
Wall.  231,  Nor  to  contracts  not  made 
within  the  State,  even  though  between 
citizena  of  the  Mine  State.    M'Milka  ir. 


M'yeill,  4  Wheat.  209*  And  where  the 
contract  is  made  between  a  citijsen  of  one 
State  and  &  citizen  of  another,  the  circum^ 
stance  that  the  contract  is  mad«  payable 
in  the  State  where  the  insolvent  law 
exista  wiU  not  render  such  coutract  sub- 
ject to  be  diacharged  nnder  the  law. 
Baldwin  ».  Hale,  I  Wall  223  ;  Baldwin 
o.  Bank  of  Newbuiy,  Id.  234  ;  Oilman  e, 
Lockwood,  4  Wall.  409.  If,  however,  the 
creditor  makes  him&elf  a  party  to  proceed- 
ings under  the  insolvent  law,  he  will  be 
bound  thereby  like  any  other  party  to 
judicial  proceedings,  and  is  not  to  be 
heard  afterguards  to  object  that  his  debt 
was  excluded  by  the  Consdtution  tram 
being  oQectod  by  the  law.  Clay  v.  Smith, 
8  Pet  411  ;  Baldwin  v.  Hale,  1  Wall 
223  ;  Oilman  v.  Lockwood,  4  WalL  4Gft. 
4.  During  the  existence  of  n  national 
bankruptcy  law,  State  laws  of  the  kind 
are  suspended,  reviving  when  the  national 
law  terminates.  Tua  v,  Carriere,  117 
U.  S.  201 ;  Ward  i?.  Proctor,  7  Met  818  ; 
lothrop  V,  Highland  Foundry  Co*,  128 
ilasa.  120 ;  Orr  t).  Lisso,  33  La.  An.  479. 
And  this  though  the  State  law  was  passed 
while  the  national  law  was  in  existence. 
Tua  «.  Carriere,  mpra. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

POWBB  TO  COIN  MONEY  AND  FIX    THE  STANDARD    OF    WEIGHTS    AND 

MEASURES. 

§  1116.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  coin  money,  reg- 
ulate the  yalue  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  l^e  standard 
of  weights  and  measures."  (a) 

§  1117.  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  congress  had 
delegated  to  them  "the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  au- 
thority, or  by  that  of  the  States,"  and  "fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States. "  It  is  ob- 
servable that,  under  the  confederation,  there  was  no  power  given 
to  regulate  l^e  value  of  foreign  coin,  an  omission  which,  in  a 


(a)  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by 
Congress,  in  order  to  supply  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  to  issue  a  large 
amount  of  treasury  notes,  and  to  make 
them  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts,  and  also  of  all  public  dues  except  du- 
ties on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  These  notes  thereupon,  to  a  laige 
extent,  became  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  country,  and  gold  and  silver  ceased  to 
be  used  in  ordinary  traffic,  except  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  constitutional  validity 
of  the  Legal  Tender  Acts  of  Congress  was 
strongly  contested,  especially  in  their  ap- 
plication to  pre-existing  debts,  but  it  was 
generally  sustained  by  the  State  courts. 
The  question  did  not  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
decision  until  the  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Gris- 
wold,  decided  in  December,  1869,  and  re- 
ported in  8  Wallace,  603.  In  that  case  a 
mig'ority  of  the  court  (Chase,  C.  J.,  Nelson, 
Clifford,  and  Field,  JJ.)  held  that  the 
acts  were  valid  so  far  as  they  applied  to 


debts  contracted  subsequently  to  their 
passage,  but  that  they  were,  as  to  debti 
contracted  before  their  passage,  unwar^ 
ranted  by  the  Constitution.  MiUer, 
Bwayne,  and  Davis,  JJ.,  dissented.  A 
year  later,  however,  this  decision  was 
overruled,  and  the  acts  sustained,  aa  well 
in  their  application  to  pre-existing  debti 
as  to  those  subsequently  contracted.  This 
result  was  concurred  in  by  Strong  and 
Bradley,  JJ.  (appointed  since  the  former 
decision),  Miller,  Davis,  and  Swa3me,  and 
dissented  from  by  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Nelson,  Clifford,  and  Field,  JJ.  See 
Legal  Tender  Cases  (Knox  v,  Lee),  12 
Wall.  457;  Dooley  v.  Smith,  18  Wall. 
604 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Johnson,  15  Wall. 
195  ;  Maryland  v.  Railroad  Co.,  22  Wall. 
105. 

In  Legal  Tender  Cases  (Juilliard  v. 
Greenmon),  110  U.  S.  421,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  paper  money  a  legal 
tender  for  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war 
was  upheld ;  Field,  J.,  dissenting. 
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great  measure,  would  destroy  any  uniformity  in  the  value  of  the 
current  coin,  Bince  the  resiiective  States  might,  by  different  reg- 
ulations, create  a  different  value  in  cach.^  The  Constitution 
has,  witJi  great  propriety,  cured  this  defect;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
any  discussion  in  the  convention,  ^  It  has  been  justly  remarked, 
that  the  power  *^to  coin  money  "  would,  doubtless,  include  that  of 
regulating  its  value,  had  the  latter  power  not  been  expressly 
inserted  But  the  Constitution  abounds  with  pleonasms  and 
repetitions  of  this  nature.^ 

§  1118.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  general  power  to  coin  ^ 
money  and  regidate  the  value  of  foreign  and  domestic  coin  i%] 
granted  to  the  national  government  cannot  require  much  illus- 
tration in  order  to  vindicate  it.  The  object  of  the  power  is  tp  j 
produce  miiformity  of  value  throughout  the  Union,  and  thus  tai 
preclude  us  from  the  embarrassments  of  a  perpetually  fluctuate] 
ing  and  variable  currency.  Money  is  the  universal  medium  or 
common  standard,  by  a  comparison  with  which  the  value  of  all 
merchandise  may  be  ascertainedj  or,  it  is  a  sign  which  repro-l 
sents  the  respective  values  of  all  commodities.*  It  is,  therefore, 
indispensable  for  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  commerce,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign.  The  power  to  coin  money  is  one  of 
the  ordinary  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  is  almost  imiver- 
sally  exercised,  in  order  to  preserve  a  proper  circulation  of  good 
coin  of  a  known  value  in  the  home  market.  In  order  to  secure 
it  from  debasement,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  exclusively 
under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  government ;  for  if  every 
individual  were  permitted  to  make  and  circulate  what  coin  he 
should  please,  there  would  be  an  opening  to  the  grossest  frauds 
and  imfwisitions  u|>on  the  public,  by  the  use  of  base  and  false  ^H 
coin.  And  the  same  remark  applies,  with  equal  force,  to  foreign  ^H 
coin,  if  allowed  to  circulate  freely  in  a  country  without  any  con- 
trol l>y  the  government  Every  civilized  government,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  such  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchaii,ges,  and 
thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and  commerce,  as  well 
as  to  guard  itself  against  the  embarrassments  of  an  midue  scar- 

1  The  Federalist,  No,  42. 

*  Jauni.  of  Convention,  pp.  220,  257,  357* 

»  Mr.  Madison's  Utter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  IStli  Sept.  182S. 

^  1  Black.  Conmi,  276. 
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city  of  currency,  injnrions  to  its  own  interests  and  credits,  has 
found  it  necestery  to  coin  money,  and  affix  to  it  a  public  stamp 
and  valne,  and  to  regulate  the  introduction  and  use  of  foreign 
coins.  ^  In  fingland,  this  prerogative  belongs  to  the  crown,  and 
in  former  ages  it  was  greatly  abused;  for  base  coin  was  often 
coined  and  circulated  by  its  authority,  at  a  value  far  above  its 
intrinsic  worth,  and  thus  taxes  of  a  burdensome  nature  were  laid 
indirectly  upon  the  people.*  There  is  great  propriety,  therefore, 
in  confiding  it  to  the  legislature,  not  only  as  the  more  immedi- 
ate representatives  of  the  public  interests,  but  as  the  more  safe 
depositaries  of  the  power.* 

§  1119.  The  only  question  which  could  properly  arise  under 
our  political  institutions  is,  whether  it  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  or  to  the  State  government.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
former  could  alone  give  it  complete  effect,  and  secure  a  whole- 
some and  uniform  currency  throughout  the  Union.  The  varying 
standards  and  regulations  of  the  different  States  would  introduce 
infinite  embarrassments  and  vexations  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  often  subject  the  innocent  to  the  grossest  frauds.  The  evils 
of  this  nature  were  so  extensively  felt,  that  the  power  was  unhes* 
itatingly  confided,  by  the  articles  of  confederation,  exclusively 
to  the  general  government,^  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
jealousy  which  pervades  every  clause  of  that  instrument  But 
the  concurrent  power  thereby  reserved  to  the  States  (as  well  as 
the  want  of  a  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin)  was, 
under  that  feeble  pageant  of  sovereignty,  soon  found  to  destroy 
the  whole  importance  of  the  grant  The  floods  of  depreciated 
paper-money,  with  which  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  during 
the  last  war,  as  well  as  the  revolutionary  war  with  England, 
were  inundated,  to  the  dismay  of  l^e  traveller  and  the  ruin  of 
commerce,  afford  a  lively  proof  of  the  mischiefs  of  a  currency 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  tiie  States.* 

1  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  1,  ch.  4. 

s  1  Black.  Comm.  278 ;  Christian's  note,  21 ;  Davies's  Rep.  48  ;  1  Hale's  PL  Cr. 
192  to  196. 

«  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  261.  «  Art.  9. 

^  Daring  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812  to  1814)  in  conseqnence  of  the 
hanks  of  the  Middle,  and  Soathern,  and  Western  States  having  suspended  specie 
payments  for  their  hank-notes,  they  depreciated  as  low  as  twenty-five  per  cent  discount 
from  their  nominal  value.  The  duties  on  imports  were,  however,  paid  and  received  in 
the  local  currency ;  and  the  cooseqaence  was,  that  goods  imported  at  Baltimore  paid 
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§  1120.  It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
power  in  Congress,  the  States  being  expressly  pfohibited  from 
coining  money.  And  it  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  statesman,^ 
that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain,  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution 
itself  and  independent  of  long-continued  practice,  the  doctrine, 
that  the  States,  not  being  at  liberty  to  coin  money,  can  authorize 
the  circulation  of  bank  paper,  as  currency,  at  all  His  reasoning 
deserves  grave  consideration,  and  is  to  the  following  effect:  The 
States  cannot  coin  money.  Can  they,  then,  coin  that  which  be- 
comes the  actual  and  almost  universal  substitute  for  money  ?  Is 
not  the  right  of  issuing  paper,  intended  for  circulation  in  the 
place  and  as  the  representative  of  metallic  currency,  derived 
merely  from  the  power  of  coining  and  regulating  the  metallic 
currency  ?  Could  Congress,  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of 
coining  money  and  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  create 
a  bank  with  the  power  to  circulate  bills  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
make  it  out  Where,  then,  do  the  States,  to  whom  all  control 
over  the  metallic  currency  is  altogether  prohibited,  obtain  this 
power?  It  is  true  that^  in  other  countries,  private  bankers,  hav- 
ing no  legal  authority  over  the  coin,  issue  notes  for  circulation* 
But  this  they  do  always  with  the  consent  of  government,  express 
or  implied;  and  government  restrains  and  regulates  all  their 
operations  at  its  pleasure-  It  would  be  a  startling  proposition 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that  the  prerogative  of  coining 
money,  held  by  government^  was  liable  to  be  defeated,  counter- 
acted, or  impeded  by  another  prerogative,  held  in  other  hands, 
of  authorizing  a  paper  circulation.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  States  cannot  issue  bills  of  credit  ;(<«)  not  that  they  can- 
not make  them  a  legal  tender,  but  that  they  cannot  issue  them  at 
all  This  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution 
to  restrain  the  States  as  well  from  establishing  a  paper  circula- 
tion as  from  interfering  with  the  metallic  circulation.  Banks 
have  been  created  by  States  with  no  capital  whatever,  their  notes 
being  put  in  circulation  simply  on  the  credit  of  the  State,     What 


twenty  fwr  cent  less  daty  than  the  same  goods  paid  when  imported  into  Boston.  This 
was  a  plain  practical  violation  of  the  provision  of  the  Constitotion,  that  itU  duties,  im- 
poets,  and  exciaos  shall  be  uniform, 

^  Mr,  Webiter's  Speech  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  25th  and  28th  of  Ma}% 
1832. 

(a)  See  Poindexter  V.  Gieenhow,  114  U.  S.  270» 
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are  the  issues  of  such  banks  but  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the 
State  ?  ^  (a) 

§  1121.  Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  it  is 
probably  too  late  to  correct  the  error,  if  error  there  be,  in  the 
assumption  of  this  power  by  the  States,  since  it  has  an  inveterate 
practice  in  its  favor  through  a  very  long  period,  and  indeed  ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1122.  The  other  power,  "to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,"  was,  doubtless,  given  from  like  motives  of  public 
policy,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce.^ Bitherto,  however,  it  haa  remained  a  dormant  power, 
from  the  many  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  subject,  although 
it  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in 
most  elaborate  reports.^  Until  Congress  shall  fix  a  standard, 
the  understanding  seems  to  be,  that  the  States  possess  the  power 
to  fix  their  own  weights  and  measures  ;^  or,  at  least,  the  existing 
standards  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  remain  in  full 
force.  Under  the  confederation.  Congress  possessed  the  like 
exclusive  power.*  In  England,  the  power  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  to  belong  to  the 
royal  prerogative.®  But  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  learned  com- 
mentator on  his  work,  that  the  power  cannot,  with  propriety,  be 
referred  to  the  king's  prerogative;  for,  from  Magna  Charta  to 
the  present  time,  there  are  above  twenty  acts  of  Parliament  to 
fix  and  establish  the  standard  and  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures.^ 

§  1123.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States."  This  power  would  naturally  flow,  as  an  in- 
cident, from  the  antecedent  powers  to  borrow  money,  and  regu- 

1  ThiA  opinion  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  was  maintained  by  the  late  Hon. 
Samuel  Dexter,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  and  lawyers  who  have  adorned  the  annals 
of  our  country. 

<  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

•  Among  these  none  are  more  elaborate  and  exact  than  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  while  they  were  respectively  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Sute. 

^  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  102. 

»  Art.  9.  •  1  Black.  Comm.  276. 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  276,  Christian's  note  (16). 

(a)  But  see  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet  257. 
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late  the  coinage ;  and,  indeed,  without  it  those  powers  would  be 
without  any  adequate  sanction.  This  power  would  seem  te  be 
exclusive  of  that  of  the  States,  since  it.  grows  out  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  an  appropriate  means  to  carry  inte  effect  other  dele- 
gated powers  not  antecedently  existing  in  the  States.^ (a) 

1  See  Rawle  on  Gonstitation»  ch.  9,  p.  108  ;  The  Federalist,  No  42. 


(a)  See  Mattiaon  v.  State,  8  Mo.  421. 
In  the  case  of  Fox  v.  The  SUte  of  Ohio, 
5  How.  438,  it  was  decided  that  the 
States  had  power  to  pass  laws  to  punish 
the  passing  of  counterfeit  money,  and 
some  of  the  language  of  the  court  is  per- 
haps inconsistent  with  what  is  stated  in 
the  text.  See  also  United  States  r.  Mari- 
gold, 9  How.  560 ;  Moore  v.  People,  14 
How.  18. 


Under  its  power  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securi- 
ties and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  may  pass  laws  to  punish  the 
bringing  of  counterfeit  coin  in  the  simili* 
tude  of  coins  of  the  United  States  into 
the  country,  and  the  passing  and  uttering 
of  the  same.  United  States  v.  Marigold, 
9  How.  560. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

POWEB  TO  ESTABUSH  POST-OFFICES  AND  POST-ROADa 

§  1124.  The  next  power  of  Oongress  is,  "to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads.''  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  power, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  are  of  great  importance,  and 
have  given  rise  to  much  ardent  controversy.  It  deserves,  there- 
fore, a  deliberate  examination.  It  was  passed  over  by  the  Fed- 
eralist with  a  single  remark,  as  a  power  not  likely  to  be  disputed 
in  its  exercise,  or  to  be  deemed  dangerous  by  its  scope.  The 
"power,**  says  the  Federalist,  "of  establishing  post-roads  must, 
in  every  view,  be  a  harmless  power;  and  may,  perhaps,  by  judi- 
cious management,  become  productive  of  great  public  conven- 
iency.  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  can  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  public  care. "  ^  One 
cannot  but  feel,  at  the  present  time,  an  inclination  to  smile  at 
the  guarded  caution  of  these  expressions,  and  the  hesitating 
avowal  of  the  importance  of  the  power.  •  It  affords,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  proofs,  how  much  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  have  outstripped  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  our  most  enlightened  patriots. 

§  1125.«  The  post-office  establishment  has  already  become  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  establishments  under  the  na- 
tional government*  It  circulates  intelligence  of  a  commercial, 
political,  intellectual,  and  private  nature,  with  incredible  speed 
and  regularity.  It  thus  administers  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the 
comfort,  the  interests,  and  the  necessities  of  persona  in  every  rank 
and  station  of  life.  It  brings  the  most  distant  places  and  per- 
sons, as  it  were,  in  contact  with  each  other ;  and  thus  softens  the 
anxieties,  increases  the  enjojrments,  and  cheers  the  solitude  of 
millions  of  hearts.  It  imparts  a  new  influence  and  impulse  to  pri- 
vate intercourse;  and,  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  enables 
political  rights  and  duties  to  be  performed  with  more  uniformity 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

*  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  205 ;  Rawle  on  the  Coxut  ch.  9,  p.  108. 
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ond  Bmmd  judgment  It  is  not  less  effective,  as  an  instmment  of 
tlie  government  in  its  own  operations.  In  peace  it  enables  it 
without  ostentation  or  expense  to  send  its  orders,  and  direct  its 
measures  for  the  public  good,  and  transfer  its  funds,  and  apply  its 
powers,  with  a  facility  and  promptitude  which,  compared  with 
the  tardy  operations  and  imbecile  expedients  of  former  times, 
seem  like  the  wonders  of  magic.  In  war  it  is,  if  possible^  still 
more  important  and  useful,  communicating  intelligence  vital  to 
the  movements  of  armies  and  navies,  and  the  operations  and  du- 
ties of  warfare,  with  a  rapidity  which,  if  it  does  not  always  insure 
victory,  at  least,  in  many  instances,  guards  against  defeat  and 
ruin.  Thus,  its  influences  have  become^  in  a  public  as  well  as 
private  view,  of  incalculable  value  to  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  Union.  It  is  oljvious  at  a  moment's  glance  at  the  subject, 
that  the  estabMsIimcnt  in  the  hands  of  the  States  would  have 
been  wholly  inadequate  to  these  objects;  and  the  impracticability 
of  a  uniformity  of  system  would  have  introduced  infinite  delays 
and  inconveniences;  and  burdened  the  mails  with  an  endless 
variety  of  vexatious  taxations  and  regulations.  No  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  retardations  of  the  post  in  passing  through  inde- 
pendent States  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  can  fail  to  appreciate ^j 
the  benefits  of  a  power  which  pervades  the  Union.  The  national^! 
government  is  that  alone  which  can  safely  or  effectually  execute  ^" 
it,  with  equal  promptitude  and  cheapness,  certainty  and  uni- 
formity. Already  the  post-office  establishment  realizes  a  reve- 
nue exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars,  from  which  it  defrays  all 
its  own  expenses,  and  transmits  mails  in  various  direciions  over 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles.  It  transmits 
intelligence  in  one  day  to  distant  places,  which,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  first  put  into  operation,  was  scarcely  transmitted 
through  the  same  distance  in  the  course  of  a  week.^    The  rapid- 


^  In  the  Amencan  AlmaTinx:  aTrd  Repository  published  at  Boston  in  183f>  (a  vei 
valimtle  ptiblicntion),  then'  is,  at  page  217,  a  tabular  view  of  thu  number  of  poHt-officeSr^ 
and  amountH  of  postage,  and  net  revenue  nnd  extent  of  roads  in  miles  tmrcUed  by  the 
mail  for  a  largfj  number  of  years  between  1790  and  1828.  Id  1790  there  were  *»eventy- 
five  poBt-officea,  and  the  amount  of  postage  wa»  |37,935,  and  the  Tiumlttr  of  milet 
tmvelled  wits  1,875.  In  1828  tberc  were  7*580  post-ofRces,  and  tbo  araoant  of  postage 
WIS  $1,659,915,  and  the  number  of  miles  travelled  was  115,176^  See  also  American 
Almanac  for  1832,  p.  134»  And  from  Dr  Lieber  a  Encyclopiijdm  Americana  fartiele 
Pmh),  it  api>ears  that,  in  1831,  the  amount  of  postage  was  $1,997,811,  and  the  number 
of  miles  travelled  15,468,692.     Tlie  first  pO(St-office  ever  eatablkhed  m  America  seems 
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ity  of  its  movements  has  been  in  a  general  view  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  now  more  than  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  post-offices  in  the  United  States ;  and  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  new  routes  are  constantly  provided  for, 
and  new  post-offices  established.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be 
deemed  a  most  beneficent  power,  whose  operations  can  scarcely 
be  applied  except  for  good,  accomplishing  in  an  eminent  degree 
some  of  the  high  purposes  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forming  a  more  perfect  Union,  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

§  1126.  Under  the  confederation  (art  9),  Congress  was  in- 
vested with  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  ^'establishing  and 
regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to  another  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  said  office."^  How  little  was  accomplished  under  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  there  were  but  seventy-five 
post-offices  established  in  all  the  United  States  in  the  year  1789; 
that  the  whole  amount  of  postage  in  1790  was  only  $37,935;  and 
the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  only  1, 875.2(a)  This 
may  be  in  part  attributable  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
depression  of  all  the  commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  power  itself  was  so  crippled  by  the  confederation, 
that  it  could  accomplish  little.  The  national  government  did 
not  possess  any  power,  except  to  establish  post-offices  from  State 
to  State  (leaving  perhaps,  though  not  intended,  the  whole  interior 
post-offices  in  every. State  to  its  own  regulation),  and  the  postage 

to  have  been  under  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  1710.    Dr.  Lieber's  Encyc.  Amer.,  article 

P09tS. 

In  Mr.  Professor  Malkin's  Introductory  Lecture  on  History,  before  the  London 
University,  in  March,  1830,  he  states  (p.  14),  "It  is  understood  that  in  England  the 
first  mode  adopted  for  a  proper  and  regular  conveyance  of  letters  was  in  1642,  weekly, 
and  on  horseback,  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  present  improved  system  by 
mail-coaches  was  not  introduced  until  1782." 

*  There  is,  in  Bioren  and  Duane's  Edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  (vol. 
1,  p.  649,  &c. ),  an  account  of  the  i>ost-office  establishment,  during  the  Revolution  and 
before  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Dr.  Franklin  was  appointed,  in  July,  1775,  the 
first  postmaster-general.  The  act  of  1782  directed  that  a  mail  should  be  carried  at 
least  once  in  every  week  to  and  from  each  stated  post-office. 

*  American  Almanac,  1830,  p.  217  ;  Dr.  Lieber*s  Encyc.  Amer.,  article  P(wto;  ante, 
ToL  UL  p.  24,  note. 

(a)  See  article  Post  in  New  American  Cyclopedia. 
VOL.  II.  —  5 
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that  could  be  taken  was  not  allowed  to  be  beyond  the  actual  ex 
pensea;  tboa  shutting  up  the  avenue  to  all  improvements.     In 
abort,  like  every  other  power  under  the  confederation,  it  perished 
from  a  jealousy  which  required  it  to  live,  and  yel  lefined  it  ap- 
propriate nourishment  and  oogtenanee.^ 

§  1127.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  clause  stood 
thus:  ** Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  post-officea."  It 
waa  subsequently  amended  by  adding  the  words  ^and  poet^ 
roads, ^  by  the  vote  of  sis  States  against  five;  and  then,  as 
amended,  it  paaaed  without  opposition.*  It  is  observable,  that 
the  confederation  gave  only  the  power  to  establish  and  regulate 
ptHt-^fffi^ei;  and  therefore  the  amendment  introduced  a  new  and 
substantive  power,  unknown  before  in  the  national  government 

1 1128.  Upon  the  construction  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, two  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed.  One  maintains 
that  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads  can  intend 
no  more  than  the  power  to  direct  where  post-offices  shall  be  kept, 
and  on  what  roads  the  mails  shall  be  carried,* (a)  Or,  as  it  has 
been  on  other  occasions  expressed,  the  power  to  establish  post- 
roads  is  a  power  to  desipiate  or  point  out  what  roads  shall  be 
mail  roads,  and  the  right  of  passage  or  way  along  them,  when  so 
designated.^  The  other  maintains,  that  although  these  modes 
of  exercising  the  power  are  perfectly  constitutional,  yet  they  are 
not  the  whole  of  the  power,  and  do  not  exhaust  it  On  the  con- 
trary, the  power  comprehends  the  right  to  make  or  construct  any 
roads  which  Congress  may  deem  proper  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mail,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  repair  for  such  purpose. 

§  1129.  The  grounds  of  the  former  opinion  seem  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  power  given  under  the  confederation  never  practically 

1  See  Sec:geaiit  on  Const  Introdactionp  p.  17  (3d  edit). 
>  Jottnul  of  CooTeiitioii,  fSOp  256,  257^  261,  367. 

*  4  EUi4>t*s  Debfttea^  27B. 

*  4  Elliot  a  DebAtes,  354  ;  Und.  n^ 
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(a)  Bee  also  tlie  debite  in  Congrea 
on  Interna]  ImproTCineiits,  in  the  jmi 
1824  ;  the  several  veto  meas^f^ea  of  Pren* 
dent  Madiiion,  Mar.  1817;  President 
Konroe,  Maj  4,  1322;  and  Premdent 
Jackson.  May  27,  l&SO.  Also  what  is 
■aid  in  the  casA  of  Pennsylvania  v.  Wheal* 
ing  Bndg«  Co.,  18  How.  421.    Witliiii 


the  meaning  of  the  act  punishing  tlia 
stealing  of  letters  froni  the  po&t-offioea 
that  amonnta  to  a  post-office  which  it 
kept  as  a  place  of  deposit  of  mailahk 
matter,  though  it  be  merely  a  desk,  or  a 
tmnk  or  box  carried  about  a  honae  or 
from  one  building  to  another.  Unltod 
SUtes  V.  Mandifi,  2  BUtch*  108. 
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received  any  other  construction.  Congress  never  undertook  to 
make  anj  roads,  but  merely  designated  those  existing  roads  on 
which  the  mail  should  pass.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  different  arrangement, 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  power,  was  contemplated.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  treated  by  the  Federalist  as  a  harmless  power,  and 
not  requiring  any  comment^  The  practice  of  the  government, 
since  tbe  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  has  conformed  to  this 
view.  The  first  act  passed  by  Congress,  in  1792,  is  entitled  "  an 
act  to  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. "  The  first  section  of 
this  act  established  many  post-offices  as  well  as  post-roads.  It 
was  continued,  amended,  and  finally  repealed,  by  a  series  of  acts 
from  1792  to  1810 ;  all  of  which  acts  have  the  same  title,  and 
the  same  provisions  declaring  certain  roads  to  be  post-roads. 
From  all  of  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  legislature  supposed 
that  they  had  established  post-roads  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, when  they  declared  certain  roads,  then  in  existence,  to  be 
post-roads,  and  designated  the  routes  along  which  the  mails  were 
to  pass.  As  a  further  proof  upon  this  subject,  the  statute-book 
contains  many  acts  passed  at  various  times,  during  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  discontinuing  certain  post-roads.'  A 
strong  argument  is  also  derivable  from  the  practice  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  known  to 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Different  nations  in  Europe 
have  established  posts,  and  for  mutual  convenience  have  stipu- 
lated a  free  passage  for  the  posts  arriving  on  their  frontiers 
through  their  territories.  It  is  probable  that  the  Constitution 
intended  nothing  more  by  this  provision  than  to  enable  Congress 
to  do  by  law,  without  consulting  the  States,  what  in  Europe  can 
be  done  only  by  treaty  or  compact  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
insert  an  express  provision  in  the  Constitution,  enabling  the 
government  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  ten  miles  square  for  a 
seat  of  government,  and  of  such  places  as  should  be  ceded  by  the 
States  for  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  similar  purposes.  It  is  in- 
credible that  such  solicitude  should  have  been  expressed  for  such 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  yet  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  Consti- 
tution intended  to  convey  by  implication  the  power  to  construct 
roads  throughout  the  whole  country,  with  the  consequent  right 
to  use  the  timber  and  soil,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them. 

1  Tha  Federalist,  No.  42.  >  4  Elliot's  Debates,  854. 
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It  may  be  said  that,  unless  Congress  have  the  power,  the  mail 
roads  might   be  obstructed  or  discontinued^  at  the  will  of  the 
Stat-e  authorities.     But  that  consequence  does  not  follow;  for 
when  a  road  is  declared  bj  law  to  be  a  mail  road,  the  UnitedJ 
States  have  a  right  of  way  over  it;  and,  until  the  law  is  reix>aled,  [ 
such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  it  as  that  the  State  authorities  i 
could  not  obstruct  it.^     The  terms  of  the  Constitution  are  per- 
fectly satisfied   by  this  limited  construction,   and  the  power  of  ' 
Congress  to  make  whatever  roads  they  may  please,  in  any  State, ' 
would  be  a  most  serious  inroad  upon  the  rights  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  States.     It  never  could  have  been  contemplated.* 

1  i  ElUot^s  Debatea,  354,  355. 

^  Aware  of  the  difficuUies  attendaDi  upon  thia  extremely  strict  oonstraction,  an* 
otlier  haa  been  nt tempted,  which  is  more  liberal,  but  which  hiia  been  thought^  as  will 
be  hereaft€r  seen,  to  surrender  the  substance  of  the  argument.  It  will  be  most  satis- 
factory to  give  it  in  the  very  words  of  its  most  distinguished  advocate  :  — 

•*  The  first  of  these  grants  is  in  the  following  words  r  '  Congress  fihall  have  power 
to  estftbHsh  post-oflicefl  and  post-roads,'  What  b  the  just  import  of  thnse  words,  and 
the  extent  of  the  grant  ?  The  word  *  establish  *  is  the  ruling  term  ;  post-offices  and 
post-roads  are  the  subjects  on  which  it  acts.  The  question^  therefore,  la,  what  |K)wer 
is  granted  by  that  word  ?  Tlie  sense  in  which  wordss  are  commonly  u&ed  is  that  in 
which  they  are  to  he  understood  in  all  transactions  between  public  IxMlies  and  individuals. 
The  intention  of  the  parties  is  to  prevail,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  ascertaining  it 
than  by  giving  to  the  terms  usal  their  ordinary  import*  If  w©  were  to  ask  any  num- 
ber of  our  most  enlightened  citizens,  who  had  no  conne«'rtton  with  public  affaira,  and 
whose  minds  were  unprejudiced,  what  was  the  import  of  the  word  *  establish,'  and  the 
extent  of  the  grant  which  it  controls,  we  do  not  think  that  there  would  he  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  them.  We  are  satisfied  that  all  of  them  would  answer,  that  a 
power  was  thereby  given  to  Congresa  to  fix  on  the  towns,  court-houses,  and  other 
placMss,  thro\igho\it  our  Union,  at  w*hich  there  should  be  post'Offices  ;  the  routes  by  which 
tho  mails  should  be  carried  from  one  poat<o(Iice  to  another,  so  as  to  diffuse  intelligence 
as  extensivEly,  and  to  make  the  institution  as  useful,  as  possible  ;  to  fix  the  postage  to 
be  paid  on  eviTy  letter  and  packet  thus  earned,  to  su|ifiort  the  establishment  ;  and  to 
protect  the  [Kjst-oflioea  and  mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  those  who  should  cominit 
the  offence.  The  ide^  of  a  right  to  lay  otf  the  roads  of  the  United  State*,  on  a  general 
sciile  of  improvement ;  to  take  the  soil  from  the  proprietor  by  force  ;  to  cstablUh  turn- 
pikes and  tolls,  and  to  punish  offenders  in  the  manner  stated  above,  would  never  occur  , 
to  any  such  ]M>r»ou.  The  use  of  the  existing  road  by  the  stage,  mail-cArrier,  or  post-  j 
boy,  in  passing  over  it  as  others  do,  is  all  that  would  be  thought  of ;  the  jurisdiction  ' 
end  soil  remaining  to  the  State,  with  a  right  in  the  State,  or  those  authorized  by  its 
legislature,  to  change  the  road  at  pleasure. 

**  The  intention  of  the  parties  is  sujiported  by  other  proof,  which  ought  to  place  It 
beyond  all  doubt.  In  the  former  aet  of  government  (the  confedemtion)  we  find  a  gimt 
for  the  same  purpoae  expressed  in  the  following  words  ;  '  The  United  States,  in  Congran 
assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  establiahing  and  regu- 
lating post-offices  from  one  State  to  another,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  of  el- 
se ting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to 
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§  1130.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  other  opinion  is  main- 
tained, are  as  follows:  This  is  not  a  question  of  implied  power; 
but  of  express  power.  We  are  not  now  looking  to  what  are  prop- 
defray  the  expenaes  of  the  said  post-office.*  The  term  '  establish '  was  likewise  the 
ruling  one,  in  that  instrument,  and  was  evidently  intended  and  understood  to  give  a 
power  simply  and  solely  to  fix  where  there  should  be  post-offices.  By  transferring  this 
term  from  the  confederation  into  the  Constitution,  it  was  doubtless  intended  that  it 
should  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  the  latter  that  it  was  in  the  former  instru- 
ment, and  to  be  applied  alike  to  post-offices  and  post-roads.  In  whatever  sense  it  is 
applied  to  post-offices,  it  must  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  post-roads.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  if  such  was  the  intention,  why  were  not  aU  the  other  terms  of  the  grant  trans- 
ferred with  it  f  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  confederation  being  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween independent  States,  it  was  necessary,  in  granting  the  powers  which  were  to  be 
exercised  over  them,  to  be  very  explicit  and  minute  in  defining  the  powers  granted. 
But  the  Constitution,  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  having  incorporated  the  States  into 
one  govenmient,  like  the  government  of  the  States  individually,  fewer  words,  in  defining 
the  powers  granted  by  it,  were  not  only  adequate,  but  perhaps  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  We  find  that  brevity  is  a  characteristic  of  the  instrument.  Had  it  been 
intended  to  convey  a  more  enlarged  power  in  the  Constitution  than  had  been  granted 
in  the  confederation,  surely  the  same  controlling  term  would  not  have  been  used ;  or 
other  words  would  have  been  added  to  show  such  intention,  and  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  the  power  should  be  carried.  It  is  a  liberal  construction  of  the  powers  granted 
in  the  Constitution,  by  this  term,  to  include  in  it  all  the  powers  that  were  granted  in 
the  confederation  by  terms  which  specifically  defined  and  (as  was  supposed)  extended 
their  limits.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that,  by  omitting  from  the  Constitution  any 
portion  of  the  phraseology  which  was  deemed  important  in  the  confederation,  the  im- 
port of  that  term  was  enlarged,  and  with  it  the  powers  of  the  Constitution,  in  a  propor- 
tional degree,  beyond  what  they  were  in  the  confederation.  The  right  to  exact  postage 
and  to  protect  the  post-offices  and  mails  from  robbery,  by  punishing  the  offenders,  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  incidents  to  the  grant,  since,  without  it  the  object  of  the  grant 
might  be  defeated.  Whatever  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  of  the  grant,  though  not  specified,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  included  in  it. 
Beyond  this  the  doctrine  of  incidental  power  cannot  be  carried. 

*'  If  we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  our  settlements  and  institutions,  and  trace  their 
progress  down  to  the  revolution,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  in  this  sense,  and  in  none 
other,  that  the  power  was  exercised  by  all  our  colonial  governments.  Post-offices  were 
made  for  the  country,  and  not  the  country  for  them.  They  are  the  offspring  of  im- 
provement. They  never  go  before  it.  Settlements  are  first  made  ;  after  which  the 
progress  is  uniform  and  simple,  extending  to  objects  in  regular  order,  most  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  man  ;  schools,  places  of  public  worship,  court-houses,  aud  markets ; 
pott-offices  follow.  Roads  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  settlements.  They 
lead  to  all  the  places  mentioned,  and  to  every  other  which  the  various  and  complicated 
interests  of  society  require. 

"  It  is  believed  that  not  one  example  can  be  given,  from  the  first  settlement  of  our 
country  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  of  a  post-office  being  established,  without 
a  view  to  existing  roads ;  or  of  a  single  road  having  been  made  by  pavement,  turnpike, 
&c.,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accommodating  a  post-office.  Such,  too,  is  the  uniform 
progress  of  all  societies.  In  granting,  then,  this  power  to  the  United  States,  it  was, 
undoubtedly,  intended  by  the  framers  and  ratifiers  of  the  Constitution  to  convey  it  in 
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erly  incidents,  or  means  to  carry  into  effect  given  powers ;  but  are 
to  construe  the  ternia  of  an  express  power,  Tlic  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution are,  ''  Congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  jiost-offices 
and  p^st-^^ad»/'  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these  words? 
There  is  no  such  known  sense  of  the  word  "establish/'  as  to 
'^direct,"  *' designate,"  or  "point  out,"  And  if  there  wei^,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  a  special  or  peculiar  sense  is  to  be  given  to 
the  words,  not  conformable  to  their  general  meaning,  unless  that 
sense  be  required  by  the  context,  or,  at  least,  better  harmonizes 
with  the  subject-matter,  and  objects  of  the  power,  than  any  other 
sense.  That  camiot  be  pretended  in  the  present  case.  The  re- 
ceived general  meanings,  if  not  the  only  meanings  of  the  word 
"establish,"  are,  to  settle  firmly,  to  confirm,  to  fix,  to  form  or 
modify,  to  found,  to  build  firmly,  to  erect  permanentlyj     And 

the  tonse  And  extent  only  in  wUch  it  had  been  imderBtood  and  exercised  by  the  prcrioiis 
Authoriticfl  of  the  country. 

"Thia  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  object  of  the  gmnt  and  the  manner  of  ita 
©xecution.  The  object  is  tbe  tTaoBportation  of  the  mail  thn)U};hout  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  done  on  horseback,  and  was  !io  done,  ttntU  lately,  since  the 
eatablishment  of  itoges.  Between  the  great  towns,  and  in  other  filaoea,  where  tlia 
population  is  dense,  stages  are  preferred,  because  they  aObrd  an  additional  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  profit  from  passengers.  Bot  where  the  population  Is  sparse,  and  ou 
OTOW  TtmdBt  it  Is  generally  carried  on  horjwhaik.  Unconnected  with  |ia8sengerB  and 
Other  objects,  it  cannot  l)e  doubted^  that  the  mail  itself  may  be  carried  in  every  part 
of  our  Union,  with  nearly  ns  much  economy,  and  greater  despatch,  on  horseback, 
than  in  a  sftagc;  and  in  many  parts  with  much  greater.  In  e?ery  part  of  the  Union, 
in  which  stages  can  be  preferred,  the  roads  are  scifficioutly  good,  provided  those 
which  aeire  for  every  other  purpose  will  accommodate  them.  In  every  other  part, 
where  boraes  alone  are  nsecl,  if  other  iiwople  [tass  them  on  horseback,  surely  tha 
miiil-r'arrier  can.  For  an  object  so  simple  and  so  easy  in  the  execution,  it  would 
doubtless  excite  surprise,  if  it  should  be  thought  pro{>er  to  appoint  comniisstonera  to 
lay  off  the  country  on  a  great  scheme  of  improvement,  with  the  jiower  to  shorten 
distanceSt  reduce  heights,  level  monntains,  and  pave  surfaces. 

'^If  the  United  States  poeaessed  the  power  conteitdeMi  for  under  this  grant,  might 
they  not,  in  adopting  the  roadji  of  the  individual  States  for  tbe  carriage  of  the  mail, 
as  has  been  done,  assume  jnrisiliction  over  them,  and  preclude  a  right  to  inteifer-e 
with  or  alter  them  T  Might  they  not  establish  turnpikes,  and  exercise  all  the  other 
acts  of  sovereignty,  above  stated,  over  such  ro<ub»,  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
injury,  and  defray  the  c'xpenw;  of  repairing  them  ?  Surely,  if  the  right  exists,  these 
consequences  necessarily  followed,  as  u*OTi  as  the  road  was  estabHshed.  The  absurd- 
ity of  such  a  pretension  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  examine  it.  In  this  way,  a 
krge  portion  of  the  territory  of  every  State  might  be  taken  from  It ;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  road  in  any  State  which  will  not  be  nscil  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail.  Anew  field  for  legislation  and  internal  improvement  wonld  thus  bo  opened" 
President  Monroe's  Meswige,  of  4th  May,  1822,  pp.  24  to  27* 

'  Johnaou^s  Diet  ad  verh, ;  Webft*ter'«  Diet,  Id. 
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it  is  no  small  objection  to  any  construction,  that  it  requires  the 
word  to  be  deflected  from  its  received  and  usual  meaning;  and 
gives  it  a  meaning  unknown  to,  and  unacknowledged  by,  lexicog- 
raphers. Especially  is  it  objectionable  and  inadmissible,  where 
the  received  and  common  meaning  harmonizes  with  the  subject- 
matter;  and  if  the  very  end  were  required,  no  more  exact  ex- 
pression could  ordinarily  be  used.  In  legislative  acts,  in  state 
papers,  and  in  the  Oonstitution  itself,  the  word  is  found  with 
the  same  general  sense  now  insisted  on ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
to  create,  to  form,  to  make,  to  construct,  to  settle,  to  build  up 
with  a  view  to  permanence.  Thus,  our  treaties  speak  of  estab- 
lishing regulations  of  trade.  Our  laws  speak  of  establishing 
navy-hospitals,  where  land  is  to  be  purchased,  work  done,  and 
buildings  erected ;  of  establishing  trading-houses  with  the  Indi- 
ans, where  houses  are  to  be  erected  and  other  things  done.  T|ie 
word  is  constantly  used  in  a  like  sense  in  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration. The  authority  is  therein  given  to  Congress  of  establish* 
ing  rules  in  cases  of  capture ;  of  establishing  courts  of  appeal  in 
cases  of  capture;  and,  what  is  directly  in  point,  of  establishing 
and  regulating  post-offices.  Now,  if  the  meaning  of  the  word 
here  was  simply  to  point  out  or  designate  post-offices,  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  all  further  authority,  except  of  regu- 
lating the  post-offices  so  designated  and  pointed  out.  Under 
such  circumstances,  how  could  it  have  been  possible  under  that 
instrument  (which  declares,  that  every  power  not  expressly  dele- 
gated shall  be  retained  by  the  States)  to  find  any  authority  to 
carry  the  mail,  or  to  make  contracts  for  this  purpose?  much 
more  to  prohibit  any  other  persons  imder  penalties  from  convey- 
ing letters,  despatches,  or  other  packets  from  one  place  to  an- 
other of  the  United  States  ?  The  very  first  act  of  the  continental 
congress  on  this  subject  was,  ^'for  establishing  a  post"  (not  a 
post-office);  and  it  directed,  ^Hhat  a  line  of  posts  be  appointed 
under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster-general,  from  Falmouth, 
in  New  England,  to  Savannah,  in  Greorgia,  with  as  many  cross 
posts  as  he  shall  think  fit ; "  and  it  directs  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  "  establishment "  beyond  the  revenue  to  be  paid  out  by  the 
United  Colonies.^  Under  this,  and  other  supplementary  acts, 
the  establishment  continued  until  October,  1782,  when,  under 
the  articles  of  confederation,  the  establishment  was  reorganized, 

1  Ordinance  of  26th  July,  1775 ;  1  Journal  of  Congress,  177, 17S. 
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and,  instead  of  a  mere  appointment  and  designation  of  post- 
offices,  pravigion  was  made,  "that  a  continued  communication  of 
postg  throughout  the  United  States  shall  be  e»tabluhed  and  main- 
taiued,"  ^c.  ;  and  many  other  regulations  were  made,  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  narrow  construction  of  the  words  now  con- 
tended for.^ 

§  llBl.  The  Constitution  itself  also  uniformly  uses  the  word 
*' established  "  in  the  general  sense,  and  never  in  this  |)eculiar 
and  narrow  sense.  It  speaka  in  the  preamble  of  one  motive  be- 
ing, ^'to  establish  justice,"  and  that  the  people  do  onfain  and 
€%tablish  this  Constitution.  It  gives  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies. Does  not  this  authorize  Congress  to  make,  create, 
form,  and  construct  laws  on  these  subjects  ?  It  declares,  that 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain 
and  establish.  Is  not  a  power  to  establish  courts  a  power  to  cre- 
att?,  and  make,  and  regulate  them  ?  It  declares,  tliat  the  ratifi- 
cation of  nine  States  shall  be  suRicient  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same.^ 
And  in  one  of  the  amendments,  it  provides,  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion-  It  is 
plain,  that  to  construe  the  word  in  any  of  these  cases,  as  equiva- 
lent to  desiifnate  or  point  outy  would  be  absolutely  absurd.  The 
clear  import  of  the  word  is,  to  create,  and  form,  and  fix  in  a 
settled  manner.  Referring  it  to  the  8ul)ject-matter,  the  sense  in 
no  instance  can  be  mistaken.  To  cstabliBh  courts  is  to  create, 
and  furm,  and  regulate  thcin.  To  establish  rules  of  naturaliza- 
tion is  to  frame  and  confirm  such  rules*  To  establish  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  is  to  frame,  fix,  and  pass  them.  To 
establish  the  Conatitutiun  is  to  make,  and  Jix,  atuj  erect  it,  as  a 
permanent  form  of  government  In  the  same  manner,  to  estab- 
lish po8tH>ffices,  and  post-roads,  is  to  frame  and  pass  laws,  to 
erect,  make,  form,  regulate,  and  preserve  them*  Whatever  is 
necessary,  whatever  is  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  is  within  the 
power, 

§  1132.    Besides;  upon   this   narrow  construction,   what   be^ 

i  Ordinfljict;,  18th  Oct,  1782  ;  1  U.  S.  Lawa  {Bioren  4  Diianij),  651  j  7  Joum.  of 
Congress,  503. 

2  See  4  EUiot'i  Debit«%  356. 
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comes  of  the  power  itself  ?  If  the  power  be  to  point  out  or  des- 
ignate post-offieesj  then  it  supposes  that  there  already  exist  some 
offices  out  of  which  a  designation  can  be  made.  It  supposes  a 
power  to  select  among  things  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  if  an 
office  does  not  already  exist  at  the  place,  how  can  it  be  desig- 
nated as  a  post-office?  If  you  cannot  create  a  post-office,  you 
can  do  no  more  than  mark  out  one  already  existing.  In  short, 
these  rules  of  strict  construction  might  be  pressed  still  further ; 
and,  as  the  power  is  only  giv^  to  designate,  not  offices,  but 
post-offices,  the  latter  must  be  already  in  existence;  for  other- 
wise  the  power  must  be  read,  to  designate  what  offices  shall  be 
used  as  post-offices,  or  at  what  places  post-offices  shall  be  recog- 
nized ;  either  of  which  is  a  departure  from  the  supposed  literal 
interpretation. 

§  1133.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see,  what  upon  this  narrow 
interpretation  becomes  of  the  power  in  another  aspect  It  is  to 
establish  post-offices.  Now,  the  argument  supposes,  that  this 
does  not  authorize  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  building  for  an 
office ;  but  it  does  necessarily  suppose  the  authority  to  erect  or 
create  an  office ;  to  regulate  the  duties  of  the  officer ;  and  to  fix  a 
place  (officina)  where  his  business  is  to  be  performed.  It  then 
unavoidably  includes,  not  merely  a  power  to  designate,  but  a 
power  to  create  the  tiling  intended,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  to 
make  the  thing  effectual ;  that  is,  to  create'  the  whole  system  ap- 
propriate to  a  post-office  establishment.  Now,  this  involves  a 
plain  departure  from  the  very  ground  of  the  argument  It  is  no 
longer  a  power  to  designate  a  thing,  or  mark  out  a  route ;  but  it 
is  a  power  to  create,  and  fix  every  other  thing  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  post-offices.  The  argument,  therefore,  resorts  to 
implications  in  order  to  escape  from  its  own  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  very  power  to  designate  becomes  a  power  to  create 
offices,  and  frame  systems,  and  institute  penalties,  and  raise  rev- 
enue, and  make  contracts.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  the  very  thing, 
which  the  other  argument  supposes  to  be  the  natural  sense, 
namely,  the  power  to  erect  and  maintain  a  post-office  estab- 
lishment 

§  1134.  Under  any  other  interpretation,  the  power  itself  would 
become  a  mere  nullity.  If  resort  be  had  to  a  very  strict  and 
critical  examination  of  the  words,  the  power  "to  establish  post- 
offices"  imports  no  more  than  the  power  to  create  the  offices 
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intended ;  that  done,  the  power  is  exhausted,  and  the  words  are 
satisfied*  The  power  to  create  the  office  does  nut  necessarily  in* 
elude  the  jxiwer  to  carry  the  mail,  or  regulate  the  conveyance  of 
letters,  or  employ  carriers.  The  one  may  exist  independently 
of  the  other.  A  State  might  without  absurdity  possess  the  right 
to  carry  the  mail,  while  the  United  States  might  possess  the 
right  to  designate  the  post-offices  at  which  it  should  be  opened, 
and  provide  the  proper  officers;  or  the  convei'se  powers  might 
belong  to  eack  It  would  not  bi  impracticable,  though  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  and  embarnissing.  Yet,  no  man 
ever  imagined  such  a  construction  to  be  justifiable.  And  why 
not  ?  Plainly  because  constitutions  of  government  are  not  instru- 
ments to  be  sci-utinizcd,  and  weighed  upon  metajihysical  or  gram- 
matical niceties.  They  do  not  turn  ufw^n  ingenious  subtleties; 
but  are  adapted  to  the  business  and  exigencies  of  human  soci- 
ety; and  the  powers  given  are  understood  in  a  large  sense,  in 
order  to  secure  the  public  interests.  Common-sense  becomes  the 
guide,  and  prevents  men  from  dealing  with  mere  logical  abstrac- 
tions. Under  the  confederation,  this  very  power  to  establish 
post-offices  was  construed  to  include  the  other  powers  already 
named,  and  others  far  more  remute.  It  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  the  wise  men  of  those  days,  that  they  possessed  a  power 
to  create  post-offices,  without  the  power  to  create  all  the  other 
things  necessary  to  make  post-offices  of  some  human  use.  They 
did  not  dream  of  post  offices  without  posts,  or  nniils,  or  routes, 
or  carriers.  It  would  have  been  worse  than  a  mockery.  Under 
the  confederation,  with  the  strict  limitation  of  powers  which  that 
instrument  conferred,  they  put  into  ojie ration  a  large  system  for 
the  appropriate  purposes  of  a  post-office  establishment^  No 
man  ever  doubtedj  or  denied  the  constitutionality  of  this  exercise 
of  the  jiower.  It  was  largely  construed  to  meet  the  obvious  in- 
tent for  which  it  was  delegated.  The  words  of  the  Constitution 
are  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  confederation*  In  the  lat* 
ter,  the  words  to  establish  ^^ post-roads''^  are  not  to  be  found. 
These  words  were  certainly  added  for  some  purpose.  And  if 
^n}%  for  what  other  purpose  than  to  enable  Congress  to  lay  out 
and  make  roads  ?  * 

§  1135.    Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has,  without  any 
questioning,  given  a  liberal  construction  to  the  power  to  estab- 

1  See  Act  of  ISth  of  October,  1782.  >  I  Elliot's  Debates,  356. 
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lish  poBt-offices  and  post-roads.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  a 
strict  sense,  ^  this  power  is  executed  by  the  single  act  of  making 
the  establishment  But  from  this  has  been  inferred  the  power 
and  duty  of  carrying  the  mail  along  the  post-rOad  from  one  post- 
office  to  another.  And  from  this  implied  power,  has  been  again 
inferred  the  right  to  punish  those  who  steal  letters  from  the  post- 
office,  or  rob  the  mail.  It  may  be  said  with  some  plausibility, 
that  the  right  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  punish  those  who  rob  it, 
is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  post- 
office  and  a  post-road.  This  right  is  indeed  essential  to  the 
beneficial  exercise  of  the  power ;  but  not  indispensably  necessary 
to  its  existence.*'^ 

§  1136.  The  whole  practical  course  of  the  government  upon 
this  subject  from  its  first  organization  down  to  the  present  time, 
under  every  administration,  has  repudiated  the  strict  and  narrow 
construction  of  the  words  above  mentioned.*  The  power  to  eg* 
tablish  post-offices  and  post-roads  has  never  been  understood  to 
include  no  more  than  the  power  to  point  out  and  designate  post- 
offices  and  post-roads.  Resort  has  been  constantly  had  to  the 
more  expanded  sense  of  the  word  ^^  establish ; "  and  no  other 
sense  can  include  the  objects  which  the  post-office  laws  have 
constantly  included.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  not  true,  that  these 
laws  have  stopped  short  of  an  expositicm  of  the  words  sufficiently 
broad  to  justify  the  making  of  roads ;  but  they  have  included  ex* 
ercises  of  power  far  more  remote  from  the  immediate  objects. 
If  the  practice  of  the  government  is,  therefore,  of  any  weight  in 
^ving  a  constitutional  interpretation,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  clause. 

§  1187.  The  fact,  if  true,  that  Congress  have  not  hitherto 
made  any  roads  for  the  carrying  of  the  mail,  would  not  affect 
the  right  or  tpucli  the  question.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  power 
is  properly  carried  into  eflfect  by  making  certain  State  roads 
post-roads.  When  Congress  found  those  roads  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose, there  could  be  no  constitutional  reason  for  refusing  to 
establish  them  as  mail-routes.  The  exercise  of  authority  was 
clearly  within  the  scope  of  the  power.  But  the  argument  would 
have  it,  that  because  this  exercise  of  the  power,  clearly  within  its 

1  McConoogh  o.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  416,  417. 

*  See  the  laws  referred  to  in  Postmaster-General  v.  Early,  12  Wheat  R.  136,  144, 
145. 
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scope,  has  been  hitherto  restrained  to  making  existing  roads 
post-roads,  therefore  Congress  cannot  proceed  constitutionally 
to  make  a  post-road  where  no  road  now  exists.  This  is  clearly 
what  lawyers  call  a  nmi  sequitur.  It  might  with  just  as  much 
propriety  be  urged,  that,  because  Congress  had  not  hitherto  used 
a  particular  means  to  execute  any  other  gi%^cn  power,  therefore 
it  could  not  now  do  it  If,  for  instance^  Congress  had  never 
provided  a  ship  for  the  navy  except  by  purchase,  they  could  not 
now  authorize  ships  to  be  built  for  a  navy,  or  e  converso.  If 
they  had  not  laid  a  tax  on  certain  goods,  it  could  not  now  be 
done.  If  tliey  had  never  erected  a  custom-house,  or  a  court- 
house, they  could  not  now  do  it  Such  a  mode  of  reasoning 
would  be  deemed  by  all  persons  wholly  indefensible. 

§  1138.  But  it  is  not  admitted  that  Congress  have  not  exer- 
cised this  very  power,  with  reference  to  this  very  object.  By 
the  act  of  2l8t  of  April,  1806  (ch.  41),  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  cause  to  be  opened  a  road  from  the  frontier  of  Georgia  on 
the  route  from  Athens  to  New  Orleans ;  and  to  cause  to  be  opened 
a  road  or  roads  through  the  territory,  then  lately  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  the  United  States,  from  the  river  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio,  and  to  the  former  Indian  boundary  line,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Greenville;  and  to  cause  to  be  opened  a 
road  from  Nashville,  in  the  State  of  Temiessee,  to  Natchez,  in 
the  Mississippi  Territory.  Tlie  same  remark  applies  to  the  Act 
of  29th  of  March,  1806  (ch.  19),  *Ho  regulate  the  laying  out  and 
making  a  road  from  Cumberland,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  to 
the  State  of  Ohio/'  Both  of  these  acts  were  passed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Jefferson,  who,  it  is  well  known,  on  other 
occasions  maintained  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  (a) 

§  1139.  But^  passing  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  why 
does  not  the  power  to  establish  post-oBicea  and  post-rouds  include 
the  power  to  make  and  construct  them,  when  wanted,  as  well  as 
the  power  to  establish  a  navy  hospital  or  a  custom-house  a  power 
to  make  and  construct  them  ?     The  latter  is  not  doubted  by  any 


(<i)  But  it  wiia  A  bill  for  this  very  road 
that  Mr.  Monroe  vetoed,  and  bis  veto  witli 
\lm  vetoes  of  Preside Qts  Madison  and 
Jftckson,  irfeired  to  in  note  to  §  1128, 
and  the  fsiilure  of  Congress  to  p&B&  the 
vetot'd  bills  ovtv  them,  are  said  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  haye  killed  the  syatem  of  In* 


temal  Improvpments  by  the  g«!neral  gov-* 
ernmeiit.  Beiitoira  Thirty  Years*  View, 
Ih  X«J7.  The  Cumberland  road,  which 
cost  the  government  $6,670,000,  was 
finally  abindoned  to  tbe  States  in  which 
it  was  constracted,  and  is  now  merely  n 
commoQ  highway.     C, 
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persons ;  why,  then,  is  the  former  ?  In  each  case,  the  sense  of 
the  ruling  term  ^^ establish  "  would  seem  to  be  the  same;  in  each, 
the  power  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  means  short  of  construct- 
ing or  purchasing  the  things  authorized.  A  temporary  use  of  a 
suitable  site  or  buildings  may  possibly  be  obtained,  with  or  with- 
out hire.  Besides,  why  may  not  Congress  purchase  or  erect  a 
post-office  building,  and  buy  the  necessary  land,  if  it  be,  in  their 
judgment,  advisable  ?  Can  there  be  a  just  doubt,  that  a  power 
to  establish  post-offices  includes  this  power,  just  as  much  as  a 
power  to  establish  custom-houses  would  to  build  the  latter  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  strange  construction  to  say,  that  the  abstract 
office  might  be  created,  but  not  the  officinay  or  place,  where  it 
could  be  exercised  ?  There  are  many  places  peculiarly  fit  for 
local  post-offices,  where  no  suitable  building  might  be  found. 
And,  if  a  power  to  construct  post-office  buildings  exists,  where  is 
the  restraint  upon  constructing  roads  ? 

§  1140.  It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
be  invested  with  such  a  power,  seeing  that  the  State  roads  may 
and  will  furnish  convenient  routes  for  the  mail.  When  the  State 
roads  do  furnish  such  routes,  there  can  certainly  be  no  sound 
policy  In  Congress  making  other  routes.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  policy  of  exercising  a  power  and  the  right 
of  exercising  it  But,  suppose  the  State  roads  do  not  furnish 
(as  in  point  of  fact  they  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  and  as  hereafter,  for  many  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  times  of  war  and  otherwise,  they  may  not)  suitable 
routes  for  the  mails,  what  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Is  the  power  of 
the  general  government  to  be  paralyzed  ?  Suppose  a  mail  road 
is  out  of  repair  and  founderous,  cannot  Congress  authorize  the 
repair  of  it  ?  If  they  can,  why  then  not  make  it  originally  ?  Is 
the  one  more  a  means  to  an  end  than  the  other  ?  If  not,  then 
the  power  to  carry  the  mails  may  be  obstructed,  nay,  may  be 
annihilated,  by  the  neglect  of  a  State.  ^  Could  it  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  exercise  of  this  most  vital 
power,  to  make  it  dependent  upon  the  will  or  the  pleasure  of  the 
States? 

§  1141.  It  has  been  said,  that  when  once  a  State  road  is  made 
a  post-road  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  national  government  have 
acquired  such  an  interest  in  the  use  of  it,  that  it  is  not  compe- 

1  4  EUiot'8  Debates,  856. 
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tent  for  the  State  authorities  to  obstruct  it  But  how  can  this 
be  made  out  ?  If  the  power  of  Congress  is  merely  to  select  or 
designate  the  mail-roads,  what  interest  in  the  use  is  acquired  by 
the  national  government  any  more  than  by  any  travellers  upoa 
the  road  ?  Where  is  the  power  given  to  acquire  it  ?  Can  it  be 
pretended,  that  a  State  may  not  discontinue  a  road  after  it  has 
been  once  established  as  a  mail  road  ?  The  |>ower  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised  by  the  States,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  The  States  have  altered,  and  discontinued^  and 
changed  such  roads  at  their  pleasure.  It  would  be  a  most  truly 
alarming  inroad  upon  State  sovereignty  to  declare  that  a  State 
road  could  never  be  altered  or  discontinued  after  it  had  once 
become  a  mail  road.  That  would  be  to  supersede  all  State  au- 
thority over  their  own  roads.  If  the  States  can  discontinue  their 
roads,  why  not  obstruct  them?  Who  shall  compel  them  to  re- 
pair them  when  discontinued,  or  keep  them  at  any  time  in  good 
repair?  No  one  ever  yet  contended  that  the  national  govern- 
ment possessed  any  such  compulsive  authority.  If,  then,  the  ^ 
States  may  alter  or  discontinue  their  roads,  or  suffer  them  to^Hf 
go  out  of  repair,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  power  to  carry  the  ' 
mails  may  be  retarded  or  defeated  in  a  great  measure  by  this 
constitutional  exercise  of  State  power?  And,  if  it  be  the  right 
and  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  adequate  means  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mails  wherever  the  public  got>d  requires  it,  what 
limit  is  there  to  these  mcanSj  other  than  that  they  are  appropri^ 
ate  to  the  end  ?  * 

§  1142.    In  point  of  fact^  Congress  cannot  be  said,  in  any  exad* 
sense,  to  have  yet  executed  the  power  to  establish  post-raads,  i: 
by  that  power  we  are  to  understand  the  designation  of  particular 
State  roads  on  which  the  mail  shall  be  carried     The  general 
course  has  been  to  designate  merely  the  towns  between  which 
the  mails  shall  be  carried,   without  ascertaining  the  particular 
roads  at  all.     Tlius,  the  Act  of  20th  of  February,  1702,  ch.   7 
(which  is  but  a  sample  of  the  other  acts),  declares,  that ''  the  fol-^^ 
lowing  roads  be  established  as  post-roads,  namely,   from  Wis*^^ 
casset  in  the  District  of  Maine  to  Savannah  in  Georgia,  by  the 
following   route,   to  wit:    Portland,   Portsmouth,    Newburyport,, 
Ipswich,  Salem,  Boston,  Worcester,"  &c. ;  without  pointing  out 
any  road  between  those  places,  on  which  it  should  be  carried. 

1  i  EUiof*  Debates,  856. 
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There  are  different  roads  from  several  of  these  places  to  the 
others.  Suppose  one  of  these  roads  should  be  discontinued,  could 
the  mail  carriers  insist  upon  travelling  it  ? 

§  1148.  The  truth  is,  that  Congress  have  hitherto  acted  under 
the  power  to  a  very  limited  extent  only ;  and  will  forever  con- 
tinue to  do  so  from  principles  of  public  policy  and  economy, 
except  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  There  can  be  no 
motive  to  use  the  power,  except  for  the  public  good;  and  cir- 
cumstances may  render  it  indispensable  to  carry  it  out  in  partic- 
ular cases  to  its  full  limits.  It  has  already  occurred,  and  may 
hereafter  occur,  that  post-roads  may  be  important  and  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Union,  >n  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  between 
places  where  there  is  not  any  good  State  road,  and  where  the 
amount  of  travel  would  not  justify  any  State  in  an  expenditure 
equal  to  the  construction  of  such  a  State  road.^  In  such  cases, 
as  the  benefit  is  for  the  Union,  the  burden  ought  to  be  borne  by 
the  Union.  Without  any  invidious  distinction,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  winter  mail  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  by  the  way  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Havre 
de  Grace,  has  been  before  Congress  under  this  very  aspect. 
There  is  no  one  who  will  doubt  the  importance  of  the  best  post- 
road  in  that  direction  (the  nearest  between  the  two  cities) ;  and 
yet  it  is  obvious,  that  the  nation  alone  can  be  justly  called  upon 
to  provide  the  road. 

§  1144.  Let  a  case  be  taken,  when  State  policy  or  State  hos- 
tility shall  lead  the  legislature  to  close  up,  or  discontinue  a 
road,  the  nearest  and  the  best  between  two  great  States,  rivals 
perhaps  for  the  trade  and  intercourse  of  a  third  State ;  shall  it 
be  said,  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  make  or  repair  a  road  for 
keeping  open  for  the  mail  the  best  means  of  communication  be- 
tween those  States  ?  May  the  national  government  be  compelled 
to  take  the  most  inconvenient  and  indirect  routes  for  the  mail  ?^ 
In  other  words,  have  the  States  a  power  to  say,  how,  and  upon 
what  roads  the  mails  shall  and  shall  not  travel  ?  If  so,  then, 
in  relation  to  post-roads,  the  States,  and  not  the  Union,  are 
supreme. 

§  1146.  But  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  allow  any 
power  in  the  Union  to  lay  out  and  construct  post-roads ;  for  then 

1  See  Rawie  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  pp.  103,  104. 
s  4  Elliot's  Debates,  856. 
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the  exercise  of  the  power  would  supersede  tlie  State  jurisdiction* 
This  is  an  utter  mistake.  If  Congress  should  lay  out  and  con* 
struct  a  post-road  in  a  State,  it  would  still  be  a  road  within  the 
ordinary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  The  State  could 
not,  indeed,  supersede,  or  obstruct,  or  discontinue  it,  or  prevent 
the  Union  from  repairing  it,  or  the  mails  from  travelling  on  it. 
But  subject  to  these  incidental  rights,  the  right  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction,  civilly  and  criminally,  would  be  complete  and  per* 
feet  in  the  State,  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  road  would 
be  limited  to  the  mere  right  of  passage  and  prcservatioru  That 
of  the  State  would  be  general,  and  embrace  all  other  objects. 
Congress  undoubtedly  h^is  power  to  purchase  lands  in  a  State  for 
any  public  purposes,  such  as  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock -yards. 
So,  they  have  a  right  to  erect  hospitals,  custom-houses,  and 
court-houses  in  a  State.  But  no  persim  ever  imagined,  that 
these  places  were  thereby  removed  from  the  general  jurisdiction 
of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  universally  understood, 
for  all  other  purposes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional 
rights  and  uses  of  the  Union,  to  be  subject  to  State  authority 
and  rights. 

§  ll4b*  The  clause  respecting  cessions  of  territory  for  the  seat 
of  government,  and  for  forts,  ai*scnals,  dock-yards,  Ac,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  But  if  it  had,  it  is  favorable  to 
the  power.  That  clause  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ousting 
the  State  jurisdiction  in  tlie  speeiliod  cases,  and  for  vesting  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  general  government.  Ko  general  or 
exdimve  jurisdiction  is  either  required,  or  would  be  useful  in 
regard  to  post-roads.  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  Congress  to 
assemble  in  a  place  where  it  had  not  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
And  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  seem  indispenfiable  over 
forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  places  of  a  like  nature. 
But  surely  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  Congress  could  not  erect 
a  fort^  or  magazine,  in  a  place  within  a  State,  unless  the  State 
should  cede  the  territory.  The  only  effect  would  be,  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  exclusive.  Suppose  a 
State  should  prohibit  a  sale  of  any  of  the  lands  within  its  boun- 
daries by  its  own  citizens,  for  any  public  purposes  indispensa- 
ble for  the  Union,  either  military  or  civil,  would  not  Congress 
possess  a  constitutional  right  to  demand  and  appropriate  land 
witlxin  the  State  for  such  purposes,  making  a  just  compensation  ? 
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Exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  road  is  one  thing;  the  right  to 
make  it  is  quite  another.  A  turnpike  company  may  be  author- 
ized to  make  a  road ;  and  yet  may  have  no  jurisdiction,  or  at 
least  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  it. 

§  1147.  The  supposed  silence  of  the  Federalist^  proves  noth- 
ing. That  work  was  principally  designed  to  meet  objections, 
and  remove  prejudices.  The  post-office  establishment,  in  its 
nature,  and  character,  and  purposes,  was  so  generally  deemed 
useful,  and  convenient,  and  unexceptionable,  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  to  expound  its  value,  or  enlarge  upon  its  benefits. 

§  1148.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  reasoning  on  each 
side  of  this  much  contested  question.  The  reader  must  decide 
for  himself  upon  the  preponderance  of  the  argument 

§  1149.  This  question,  as  to  the  right  to  lay  out  and  construct 
post-roads,  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  more  general 
power  to  lay  out  and  make  canals,  and  military  and  other  roads. 
The  latter  power  may  not  exist  at  all,  even  if  the  former  should 
be  unquestionable.  The  latter  turns  upon  a  question  of  implied 
power,  as  incident  to  given  powers.*  The  former  turns  upon  the 
true  interpretation  of  words  of  express  grant  Nobody  doubts, 
that  the  words  "establish  post-roads,"  may,  without  violating 
their  received  meaning  in  other  cases,  be  construed  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  power  to  lay  out  and  construct  roads.  The  question 
is,  whether  that  is  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  as  used  in  the 
Constitution.  And  here,  if  ever,  the  rule  of  interpretation, 
which  requires  us  to  look  at  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
the  objects  of  the  power,  as  a  national  power,  in  order  to  ex- 
pound its  meaning,  must  come  into  operation. 

§  1150.  But  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  power,  narrow  or 
large,  there  will  still  remain  another  inquiry,  whether  it  is  an 
exclusive  power,  or  concurrent  in  the  States.  This  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  very  important  inquiry,  because  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  it  can  be  exercised  only  in  subordination  to  the  power 
of  Congress,  if  it  be  concurrent  in  the  States.  A  learned  com- 
mentator deems  it  concurrent,  inasmuch  as  there  seems  nothing 
in  the  Constitution,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  which 
may  not  be  exercised  by  both  governments  at  the  same  time, 
without  prejudice   or  interference;    but  subordinate,    because, 

1  No.  42. 

*  See  Rawle  on  the  Coiutltatioii«  ch.  9,  p.  104. 
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whenever  any  power  is  expressly  granted  to  Congress^  it  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  not  to  be  contravened  by  the  author- 
ity of  any  particular  State.  A  State  mighty  therefore,  establish 
a  post-road,  or  post-office,  on  any  route,  where  Congress  had  not 
established  any.^  On  the  other  hand,  another  learned  commen- 
tator is  of  opinion,  that  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress,  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  conveyance  of  letters,  Ac*  It  is  highly 
improbable,  that  any  State  will  attempt  any  exercise  of  the 
power,  considering  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  into  effect^  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  Congress. 

^  Tuck.  Block.  Comm.  App.  865. 

*  Bawle  on  the  Constitation,  ch.  9,  pp.  108, 104. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

POWER  TO  PBOMOTE  SCIENCE  AND  USEFUL  ABTS. 

§  1151.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

§1152.  This  power  did  not  exist  under  the  confederation; 
and  its  utility  does  not  seem  to  have  been  questioned.  The  copy- 
right of  authors  in  their  works  had,  before  the  revolution,  been 
decided  in  Great  Britain  to  be  a  common-law  right ;  and  it  was 
regulated  and  limited  under  statutes  passed  by  Parliament  upon 
that  subject^  The  right  to  useful  inventions  seems,  with  equal 
reason,  to  belong  to  the  inventors;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
saved  out  of  the  statute  of  monopolies  in  the  reign  of  King  James 
the  First,  and  has  ever  since  been  allowed  for  a  limited  period, 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years.*  It  was  doubtless  to  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  common  law  and  statutable  rights  of  authors  and  in- 
ventors, that  we  are  to  attribute  this  constitutional  provision.' 
It  was  beneficial  to  all  parties,  that  the  national  government 
should  possess  this  power;  to  authors  and  inventors,  because, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  varying  laws 
and  systems  of  the  diflferent  States  on  this  subject,  which  would 
impair,  and  might  even  destroy  the  value  of  their  rights;  to  the 
public,  as  it  would  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  admit  the  people  at  large,  after  a  short  interval,  to  the 
full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  writings  and  inventions 
without  restraint.  In  short,  the  only  boon  which  could  be  offered 
to  inventors  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  discoveries,  would  be 
the  exclusive  right  and  profit  of  them,  as  a  monopoly,  for  a  lim- 

^  2  Black.  Comm.  406,  407,  and  Christian's  note  (5) ;  4  Burr.  R.  2308 ;  Rawle  on 
Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  105,  105  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  86,  pp.  806,  807,  814,  815. 

s  2  Black.  Comm.  407,  and  Christian's  note  (8) ;  4  Black.  Comm.  159 ;  2  KebVs 
Comm.  Lect.  86,  pp.  299  to  806. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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ited  period.  And  authors  would  have  little  inducement  to  pre- 
pare elaborate  workB  for  the  puLdic,  if  their  publieatioii  was  to 
be  at  a  large  expense,  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  published,  there 
would  be  an  unlimited  right  of  depredation  and  piracy  of  their 
copyright  The  States  could  not  separately  make  effectual  pro- 
visiuu  for  either  of  the  cases;*  and  most  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  had  anticipated  the  propriety 
of  such  a  ^rant  of  [:iower,  by  passing  laws  on  the  subject  at  the 
instance  of  the  continental  Congress.^ 

§  1163.  The  power,  in  its  terms^  is  confined  to  authors  and 
inventors;  and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  introducers  of  any  new 
works  or  inventions.  Thifj  has  been  thought  by  some  persons  of 
high  distinction  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Constitution.^  But  per- 
haps the  policy  of  further  extending  the  right  is  questionable; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  restriction  has  not  hitherto  ofierated  as 
any  discouragement  of  science  or  the  arts.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  Congress  has  authority  to  decide  the  fact^  that  a  person 
is  an  author  or  inventor  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  so  as 
to  preclude  that  question  from  Judicial  inquiry.  But^,  at  all 
events,  such  a  construction  ought  never  to  be  put  upon  the  terras 
of  any  general  act  in  favor  of  a  particular  inventor,  unless  it  be 
inevitable.* 

§  1154.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  this  power  is  not  exclu- 
sive, but  concurrent  with  tliat  of  the  States,  so,  always,  that  the 
acts  of  the  latter  do  not  contravene  the  acts  of  Congress.^  It 
has,  therefore,  been  asserted,  that  where  Congress  go  no  further 
than  to  secui-e  the  right  to  an  author  or  inventor,  the  State  may 
regulate  the  use  of  such  rights  or  restrain  it,  so  far  as  it  may 
deem  it  injurious  to  the  public.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  may 
be  matter  for  grave  inquiry  whenever  the  question  shall  arise 
directly  in  judgment  At  present  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary 
to  discuss  it  theoretically.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  docs  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  difficulty  in  affirming,  that,  as  the  power  of  Con- 
gress extends  only  to  authors  and  inventors,  a  State  may  grant 


1  2  Kent's  Comm*  Lect.  30»  pp.  29S,  299. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  43.     See  rIso  1  Tuck.  Black,  Comm.  App,  266,  256 ;  Rawle 
on  Const,  ck  9,  pp.  106,  106.    See  Hamilton's  Rei>ort  oa  Mannfactures,  §  8,  p.  235,  &c. 
«  Hamilton's  Rep.  on  Manufactures,  j  8,  pp.  235,  286. 

*  Evans  v.  Eaton,  3  Wheat  li,  461,  613. 

*  1  Tuck*  Black.  Comm.  J^pp«  266,  266  ;  Livingston  t^.  Van  Ingen,  %  Johiu.  B.  507. 
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an  exclusive  right  to  the  possessor  or  introducer  of  an  art  or  in- 
vention, who  does  not  claim  to  be  an  inventor,  but  has  merely 
introduced  it  from  abroad.^ 

§  1155.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  clause  is  not 
to  be  found ;  but  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  (among 
other  propositions),  whose  report  was  accepted,  and  gave  the 
clause  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  now  stands  in  the  Constitu- 
tion.^ A  more  extensive  proposition  ^^to  establish  public  institu- 
tions, rewards,  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures,"  was,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
made,  and  silently  abandoned.*  (a)  Congress  have  already,  by  a 
series  of  laws  on  this  subject,  provided  for  the  rights  of  authors 
and  inventors ;  and,  without  question,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
has  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  native  genius,  and  to  the 
solid  advancement  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

§  1156.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "  to  constitute  tribu- 
nals inferior  to  the  supreme  court."  This  clause  properly  be- 
longs to  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution ;  and  will  come  in 
review  when  we  survey  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  judi- 
cial department  It  will  therefore  be,  for  the  present,  passed 
over. 

^  Livingston  v.  Van  Ingnn,  9  Johns.  R.  607 ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  28  [ch.  80]. 

*  Joarnal  of  Convention^  260,  827,  828,  829. 

*  Joarnal  of  Convention,  261. 

(a)  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  not  be  presumed.     Blanchard  v,  Spragae, 

on  the  subject  of  patents  is  plenary.     Mc-  8  Sum,  535. 

Clurg  V.  Ringsland,  1  How.  202  ;   8.  o.  The  patent  laws  can  have  no  effect  in 

17  Pet.  228.    It  may  make  special  grants :  a  foreign    country  ;    and  the  use  upon 

Bloomer  v.  StoUey,  6  McLean,  168  ;  and  a  foreign  vessel,  in  an  American  port,  of 

special  extensions  :  Blanchard's  Factory  an  improvement  patented  here  is  not  an 

p.  Warner,  1  Blatch.  258 ;  Evans  v.  Eaton,  infringement  of  the  patent,  provided  it 

Pet.  C.  C.  822.     It  may  give  its  grants  a  was  placed  upon  her  in  a  foreign  port, 

retrospective  effect   Blanchard  v.  Sprague,  and  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the 

2  Story,    1 64  ;    McClurg  i;.    Kingsland,  country  to  which  she  belongs.     Brown  v, 

tupra.    But  the  intention  to  do  so  will  Duchesne,  2  Curt.  871,  and  19  How.  188. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


POWER  TO    PUNISH    PIRACIES  AND   FELONIES. 


§  1157.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  **  to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations*" 

§  1158,  By  the  confederation,  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
was  given  to  Congress  **  of  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  pira- 
cies and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas."  *  But  there  was 
no  power  expressly  given  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fel- 
onies.^ Congress,  however,  proceeded  to  pass  an  ordinance  for 
the  erection  of  a  court  for  such  trials,  and  preacrihed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  upon  conviction  of  the  offence.^  But  they  never 
undertook  to  define  what  piracies  or  felonies  were.  It  was  taken 
for  granted,  that  these  were  Bufficiently  known  and  understood 
at  the  common  law;  and  that  resort  might,  in  all  such  cases,  be 
had  to  that  law,  as  the  recognized  jurispnidence  of  the  Union,* 

§  1159.  If  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  had  been  confined  to 
piracies,  there  would  not  have  been  any  necessity  of  conferring 
the  power  to  define  the  crime,  since  the  power  to  punish  would 
necessarily  he  held  to  include  the  power  of  ascertaining  and  fix- 
ing the  definition  of  the  crime.  Indeed,  there  would  not  seem  to 
be  the  slightest  reason  to  define  the  crime  at  all;  for  piracy  is 
perfectly  well-known  and  understood  in  the  law  of  nations,  though 
it  is  often  found  defined  in  mere  municipal  codes. ^  By  the  law 
of  nations,  robbery  or  forcible  depredation  upon  the  sea,  animo 

1  Art.  9. 

«  Tlie  Fedrmlist,  No.  42 ;  5  Whwit.  R.  App.  16. 

*  See  OrdiTmnoe  for  trial  of  pimcii^  and  felcmiea,  5th  Aprils  1781  ;  7  Jotira,  Cong.  76. 

♦  A  motion  was  made  in  Congress  to  Rmeml  the  artklea  of  confederation,  by  in- 
sertinig  in  lieu  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  instniTment,  the  fnllowiug,  **det'lar- 
ing  what  sets  committed  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  deemed  piraeiea  and  felonies*" 
It  was  oegatived  by  the  vote  of  nine  States  Agiainiit  two.  Tlie  reason,  probably,  was 
the  extreme  reluctatjco  of  Congress  to  admit  any  amendment  after  the  project  had 
been  submitted  to  the  States.  1  Secret  Joumala  of  Congress,  884,  June  25,  1778. 
Mr,  Marshall's  S|>eerh,  5  Wheat  R.  16,  Appx» 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  Rawle  on  €om*t.  ch.  9,  p.  107 ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  389,  890, 
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i/MPi«diy  ia  piracy.  The  coranion  law,  too,  recognizes  and  pirn- 
iihea  piracy  aa  an  offence,  not  against  its  own  municipal  code^ 
but  aa  an  offence  against  the  unlverBal  law  of  nations;  a  pirate 
being  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.^  The  common  law, 
therefore,  deems  piracy  to  be  robbery  on  the  sea;  that  ia,  the 
same  crime  which  it  denominates  robbery  when  committed  on 
land.^  And  if  Congi-ess  had  simply  declared,  that  piracy  should 
be  punished  with  death,  the  crime  would  have  been  sufficiently 
defined.  Congress  may  as  well  define  by  using  a  term  of  a 
known  and  determinate  meaning,  as  by  an  express  enumeration 
of  all  the  particulars  included  in  that  term;  for  that  is  certain, 
which,  by  reference,  is  made  certain.  If  Congress  should  de- 
clare murder  a  felony,  nobody  would  doubt  what  was  intended 
by  murder.  And,  indeed,  if  Congress  should  proceed  to  declare, 
that  homicide  ''with  malice  aforethought"  should  be  deemed 
murder  and  a  felony,  there  would  still  be  the  same  necessity  of 
ascertaining,  from  the  common  law,  what  con8titut4:!d  malice 
aforethought;  so  that  there  would  be  no  end  to  difficulties  or 
definitions;  for  each  successive  definition  might  involve  some 
terms  which  would  still  rccpiire  some  new  explanation.  But 
Uie  true  intent  of  the  Constitution  in  this  part,  was,  not  merely 
to  define  piracy,  as  known  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  to  enumer- 
ate  what  crimes  in  the  national  code  should  be  deemed  piracies. 
And  so  the  power  has  been  practically  expounded  by  Congress.® 

§  1160.  But  the  power  ia  not  merely  to  defmc  and  punish  pi- 
racies, hut  felonieti^  and  ^^cn^e*  against  the  law  of  nations;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  power  to  define,  as  well  as  to  punish,  is 
f»eeuliarly  appropriate.  It  has  been  reraarke<l,  that  felony  is  a 
term  of  loose  signification,  even  in  the  common  law;  and  of  va- 
rious import  in  the  statute  law  of  England.>  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  says  that  felony,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  English 
law,  comprises  every  species  of  crime  which  fx'casioned,  at  com- 
mon law,  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.     This  most  frequently 


>  4  Black.  Conim.  71  to  73. 

*  \U,  East  says,  **  The  offence  of  piracy,  by  the  eommtm  law,  consiHta  in  coTninit- 
tiog  ihoie  acU  of  robbery  and  ilepredAtion  upon  the  bigb  aeas,  which,  if  comniitt«il 
upon  land,  would  bave  amounted  to  felony  therti."  2  East,  P,  C.  796.  In  giving 
this  definition  h<?  has  done  no  inon^  than  follow  tb«  language  of  preoodlng  writera  oa 
tbe  common  law.     4  Black,  Comm.  71  to  73. 

*  United  SUt«a  o.  Smith,  5  Whoot.  H.  l&a,  158  to  163, 

*  Tb9  Federmliit,  No.  42  ;  2  Elliot  i  Deb.  389,  390. 
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happens  in  those  crimes  for  which  a  capital  punishment  either 
is  or  was  liable  to  be  inflicted.  All  offences,  now  capital  bj  the 
English  law,  are  felonies ;  but  there  are  still  some  offences,  not 
capital,  which  are  yet  felonies  (such  as  suicide,  petty  larceny, 
and  homicide  by  chance-medley);^  that  is,  they  subject  the  com- 
mitters of  them  to  some  forfeiture,  cither  of  lands  or  goods,  ^ 
But  the  idea  of  capital  punishment  has  now  become  so  associated, 
in  the  English  law,  with  the  idea  of  felony,  that  if  an  act  of  Par- 
liament makes  a  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies  that  it  shall 
be  punished  with  death  as  well  as  with  forfeiture.^ 

§  llUl.  Lord  Coke  has  given  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  mcnninjg  of  felony;  tor  he  says,  ^^exvi  termini  ugnifieat 
quodUhet  capitale  crimen  felleo  animo  perpetratum  ;*^  (that  is,  it 
signifies  every  capital  offence  committed  with  a  felonious  in- 
tent); "in  which  sense  murder  is  said  to  be  done  per  feloniam^ 
and  is  so  appropriated  by  law  as  that  felonice  cannot  l>e  ex- 
pressed by  any  other  word.  **  ^  This  has  been  treated  as  a  fan- 
ciful derivation,  and  not  as  correct  as  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,   who  has  followed  out  that  of  Spelman.^ 

§  1162.  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  import  of  the  word  ''  fel- 
ony '■  at  the  common  law  with  reference  to  municipal  offences,  in 
relation  to  offences  on  the  high  seas  its  meaning  is  necessarily 
somewhat  indeterminate;  since  the  term  is  not  used  in  the  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  of  the  admiralty  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
common  law.^  Lord  Coke  long  ago  stated,  that  a  pardon  of  fel- 
onies would  not  pardon  piracy,  for  "piracy,  or  robbery  on  the  high 
seas,  was  no  felony  whereof  the  common  law  took  any  knowl- 
edge, ifec. ;  but  was  only  pmiish able  by  the  civil  law,  <fec. ;  the  at- 
tainder by  which  law  wrought  no  forfeiture  of  lands  or  corruption 
of  blood. '' '  And  he  added,  that  the  statute  of  28  Henry  8,  ch.  15, 
which  created  the  high  commission  court,  for  the  trial  of  ''all 
treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders,  and  confederacies,  com- 
mitted in  or  upon  the  high  sea/'  &c.,  did  not  alter  the  offence, 
or  make  the  offence  felony,  but  left  the  oft'ence  as  it  was  before 
the  act,  viz.  felony  only  by  civil  law.^ 

I  Co,  Litt  301.  ^  i  Black.  Comm.  9S  to  98, 

•  i  Blaelc.  Comnir  98     9*e  ako  I  Hftwk.  P,  C.  ch.  37  (Cnrwood's  edit.  ch.  7). 

<  Co.  Litt.  391  ;  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  ch,  37, 

»  See  1  Ctirwoods  Hawk,  P,  C.  ch.  7,  note,  p.  71. 

»  [JnittHl  States  n.  Smith,  5  Wheat,  B.  153,  159.  ^  3  Iiuat.  US. 

»  8  Inat.  112 ;  Co.  Litt.  391.  a. 
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§  1163.  Offences  against  the  law  of  nations  are  quite  as  impor- 
tant, and  cannot  with  any  accuracy  be  said  to  be  completely  ascer- 
tained and  defined,  in  any  public  code  recognized  by  the  common 
consent  of  nations.  In  respect,  therefore,  as  well  to  felonies  on 
the  high  seas,  as  to  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  there  is 
a  peculiar  fitness  in  giving  to  Congress*  the  power  to  define,  as 
well  as  to  punish.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt,  that  this  consideration  had  very  great  weight  with  the 
convention,  in  producing  the  phraseology  of  the  clause.^  On 
either  subject  it  would  have  been  inconvenient,  if  not  impractica- 
ble, to  have  referred  to  the  codes  of  the  States  as  well  from  their 
imperfection  as  their  different  enumeration  of  the  offences.  Cer- 
tainty, as  well  as  uniformity,  required  that  the  power  to  define  and 
punish  should  reach  over  the  whole  of  these  classes  of  offences.' 

§  1164.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "high  seas,"  within  the  intent 
of  this  clause,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  serious  doubt.  The 
phrase  embraces  not  only  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  are  out 
of  sight  of  land,  but  the  waters  on  the  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
mark,  whether  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion or  of  a  domestic  State.  ^  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  re- 
marked, that  the  main  sea  or  high  sea  begins  at  the  low-water 
mark.  But  between  the  high-water  and  the  low-water  mark, 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty 
have  divisum  tmperium^  an  alternate  jurisdiction,  one  upon  the 
water,  when  it  is  full  sea,  the  other  upon  the  land,  when  it  is 
an  ebb.*  He  doubtless  here  refers  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  not  on  creeks  and  inlets.  Lord  Hale  says  that 
the  sea  is  either  that  which  lies  within  the  body  of  the  county  or 
without  That  which  lies  without  the  body  of  a  county  is  called 
the  main  sea,  or  ocean.  ^  So  far,  then,  as  regards  the  States  of 
the  Union,  "  high  seas  "  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  part  of  the 
ocean  which  washes  the  sea-coast,  and  is  without  the  body  of 
any  county,  according  to  the  common  law ;  and,  so  far  as  regards 

1  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheat.  R.  168,  159. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  42  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  28  (ch.  80)  ;  Rawie  on  Const  ch. 
9,  p.  107. 

«  tnited  SUtes  v.  Pirates,  5  Wheat  R.  184,  200,  204,  208  ;  United  States  v.  Wilt- 
berger,  6  Wheat  R.  76,  94. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  110  ;  Constable's  case,  5  Co.  R.  108  ;  8  Inst  113 ;  2  East's  P.  C. 
802,  808. 

»  Hale  in  Harg.  Law  Tracts,  ch.  4,  p.  10 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  423,  424. 
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foreign  nationB)  any  waters  oo  their  sea-coast,  below  low-water 
mark  J 

§  1165.  Upon  the  propriety  of  granting  this  power  to  the  na- 
tional government,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  contro- 
vei^y ;  or,  if  any,  none  of  a  serious  natnre.  It  is  obvious,  that 
this  power  has  an  intimate  connection  and  relation  with  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  national  government  in 
l>eace  and  war,  arising  out  of  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  United 
States  are  responsible  to  foreign  governments  for  all  violations  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  as  the  welfare  of  the  Union  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  our  citizens,  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,  Congress  ought  to  possess  the  power  to  define  and  pun- 
ish all  such  offences,  which  may  interrujjt  our  intercourse  and 
harmony  with,  and  our  duties  to  them.^ 

§  1166*  Whether  tliis  {jower,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  law  of 
nations,  is  an  exclusive  one,  has  been  doubted  by  a  learned  com- 
mentatc>r.^  As,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  question  may  be 
deemed  for  most  purposes  to  be  a  mere  speculative  question,  it  ia 
not  proposed  to  discuss  it,  since  it  may  be  better  reasoned  out 
when  it  shall  require  judicial  decision- 

§  llt>7.  The  clause,  as  it  was  originally  reported  in  the  lirst 
draft  of  the  Constitution,  was  in  substance,  though  not  in  lan- 
guage^ as  it  now  stan^ls.  It  was  subsequently  amended,  and,  in 
the  second  draft,  stood  in  its  present  terms.*  There  is,  however, 
in  the  supplement  to  the  Journal,  an  obscure  statement  of  a  ques- 
tion put^  to  strike  out  the  word  "punish,"  seeming  to  refer  to 
this  clause,  which  was  carried  in  the  aflfirmativc,  by  a  vote  of  six 
States  against  five.^  Yet  the  Constitution  itself  bears  testimony 
that  it  did  not  prevail 

1  See  Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  9,  p,  107  j  Sergoant  on  the  Const  ch.  S3  [ch.  80]  ;  1 
Kent's  Conim.  Lect.  17,  p.  342,  &c,  ;  United  States  v,  Gmsh,  6  Maaoa'a  R.  290. 

*  8lmj  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  268,  269  ;  Rawle  oq  Ckm«t  ch,  9,  p.  108, 

*  Kawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  108, 

*  Joarnal  of  Convention,  221 »  257  to  259,  ^67. 

*  Journal  of  Conveatiou,  375|  87d. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  POWEB  TO  DECLABE  WAB  AND  MAKE  CAPTURES. 

§  1168.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  to  **  declare  war,  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water. " 

§  1169.  A  similar  exclusive  power  was  given  to  Congress  by 
the  confederation.^  That  such  a  power  ought  to  exist  in  the  na- 
tional government^  no  one  will  deny,  who  believes  that  it  ought 
to  have  any  powers  whatsoever,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  for 
the  common  good,  or  for  the  common  protection.  It  is,  therefore, 
wholly  superfluous  to  reason  out  the  propriety  of  granting  the 
power.  ^  It  is  self-evident,  unless  the  national  government  is  to 
be  a  mere  mockery  and  shadow.  The  power  could  not  be  left 
without  extreme  mischief,  if  not  absolute  ruin,  to  the  separate 
authority  of  the  several  States ;  for  then  it  would  be  at  the  op- 
tion of  any  one  to  involve  the  whole  in  the  calamities  and  bur- 
dens of  warfare.^  In  the  g^ieral  government  it  is  safe,  because 
there  it  can  be  declared  only  by  the  majority  of  the  States. 

§  1170.  The  only  practical  question  upon  this  subject  would 
seem  to  be,  to  what  department  of  the  national  government  it 
would  be  most  wise  and  safe  to  confide  this  high  prerogative, 
emphatically  called  the  last  resort  of  sovereigns,  ultima  ratio 
regum.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
crown;*  and  in  other  countries,  it  is  usually,  if  not  universally, 
confided  to  the  executive  department  It  might  by  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  confided  to  the  executive,  or  to  the  senate,  or  to 
both  conjointly. 

§  1171.  In  the  plan  offered  by  an  eminent  statesman  in  the 
convention,  it  was  proposed,  that  the  senate  should  have  the 

1  Art.  9 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  41. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  28,  41. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271. 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  257,  258. 
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sole  power  of  declarinn;  warJ  The  reasons  which  may  be  urged 
ill  favor  of  such  an  arrangement  are,  that  the  senate  would  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  States,  of  great  weight,  sagacity, 
and  experience,  and  that  lieing  a  small  and  select  body,  promp- 
titude uf  action,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  firmness,  would,  as  they 
oiightj  accompany  the  possession  of  the  power.  Large  bodies 
necessarily  move  slowly;  and  where  the  co-operation  of  different 
bodies  is  required,  the  retardation  of  any  measure  must  be  pro- 
portionally increased.  In  the  ordinary  courae  of  legislation  this 
may  be  no  inconvenience.  But  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  prerog* 
ative  as  declaring  war,  despatch,  secrecy,  and  vigor  are  often  in- 
dispensable, and  always  useful  towards  succesa.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  reply,  that  the  power  of  declaring  war 
is  not  only  the  highest  sovereign  prerogative,  but  that  it  is,  in 
its  own  nature  and  effects,  so  critical  and  calamitous,  that  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  deliberation,  and  the  successive  renew  of  all 
the  councils  of  the  nation.  War,  in  its  best  estate,  never  fails 
to  impose  upon  the  people  the  most  burdensome  taxes,  and  per- 
sonal sufferings.  It  is  always  injurious,  and  sometimes  subver- 
sive of  the  great  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
interests.  Nay,  it  always  involves  the  prosperity,  and  not  nn- 
frequently  the  existence,  of  a  nation.  It  is  sometimes  fatal  to 
public  liberty  itself,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  military  glory, 
which  is  ready  to  follow  wherever  a  successful  commander  will 
lead ;  and  in  a  republic,  whose  institutions  are  essentially  founded 
on  the  basis  of  peace,  there  is  infinite  danger  that  war  will  find 
it  both  imbecile  in  defence,  and  eager  for  contest.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  republics  has  hut  too  fatally  proved,  that  they  are  too 
ambitious  of  military  fame  and  conquest,  and  too  easily  devoted 
to  the  views  of  demagogues,  who  flatter  their  pride,  and  betray 
their  interests.  It  should  therefore  be  difficult  in  a  republic  to 
declare  war;  but  not  to  make  peace.  The  representatives  of  the 
people  are  to  lay  the  taxes  to  support  a  war,  and  therefore  have 
a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  its  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
executive  is  to  carry  it  on,  and  therefore  should  be  consulted  as 
to  its  time,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  making  it  effective.  The 
co-operation  of  all  the  branches  of  the  legislative  power  ought^ 
upon  principle,  to  be  required  in  this  the  highest  act  of  legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  in  all  others.     Indeed,  there  might  be  a  propriety 

^  Mr,  Hftmilton*»  Plan,  Journal  of  Convftitign,  p,  131. 
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even  in  enforcing  still  greater  restrictions,  as  hj  requiring  a 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses.^ 

§  1172.  This  reasoning  appears  to  have  had  great  weight  with 
the  convention,  and  to  have  decided  its  choice.  Its  judgment 
has  hitherto  obtained  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  country.^ 

§  1173.  In  the  convention,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  was  given  merely  "  to  make  war. "  It  was  subse- 
quently, and  not  without  some  struggle,  altered  to  its  present 
form.'  It  was  proposed  to  add  the  power  "to  make  peace; "  but 
this  was  unanimously  rejected;^  upon  the  plain  ground,  that  it 
more  properly  belonged  to  the  treaty-making  power.  The  expe- 
rience of  Congress,  under  the  confederation,  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  vesting  the  treaty-making  power  in  a  large  legis- 
lative body,  was  too  deeply  felt  to  justify  the  hazard  of  another 
experiment* 

§  1174.  The  power  to  declare  war  may  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress, not  only  by  authorizing  general  hostilities,  in  which  case 
the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation ;  or  by  partial  hos- 
tilities, in  which  case  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they  actually 
apply  to  our  situation,  are  to  be  observed.^  The  former  course 
wag  resorted  to  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  in  which 
Congress  enacted,  "  that  war  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  exist, 
between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  dependencies  thereof,  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories. "  ^  (a)  The  latter  course  was  pursued  in  the 
qualified  war  of  1798  with  France,  which  was  regulated  by  divers 
acts  of  Congress,  and  of  course  was  confined  to  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  those  acts.® 

1  Sereral  of  the  States  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  this  effect. 
But  it  was  never  adopted  by  a  majority.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  271,  272,  874. 
Under  the  confederation,  the  assent  of  nine  States  was  necessary  to  a  declaration  of 
war  (Art  d). 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  269  to  272 ;  Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  109. 

*  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  258,  259,  827,  328.  *  Id.  259. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  64.  See  also  Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  9,  p.  110 ;  North  Amer. 
Rev.  Oct  1827,  p.  263. 

*  Talbot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranch's  R  1,  28  ;  Bas  v.  Tingej',  4  Dall.  87. 
^  Act  of  1812,  ch.  102. 

*  Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  9.  p.  109  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  28  [ch.  80]  ;  Bas  v, 
Tingey,  4  Dall.  R.  87. 

(a)  So  in  the  case  of  the  war  of  1846  acts  of  hostility,  and  the  declaration  of 
with  Mexico,  Congress  took  the  ground  war  assumed  that  war  already  existed  by 
that  certain  acts  of  that  republic  were      the  act  of  Meidoo. 
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1 1175.  The  power  to  declare  war  wotdd  of  itself  cany  the 
incideutal  power  to  grant  ktters  ai  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  eonceming  (^ptorea.  It  is  most  probable,  that  an 
extreme  solicitude  to  follow  out  the  powers  enumerated  in  the 
confederation  occasioned  the  introduction  of  these  clauses  into 
the  Constitution.  In  the  former  inatrnmenty  where  all  powers, 
not  expre^Bly  delegated,  were  prohibited,  this  enumeration  was 
peculiarly  appropriate.  But  in  the  latter,  where  incidental  pow- 
ers were  expressly  contemplated,  and  provided  for,  the  same 
aeectsitj  did  not  exist.  As  has  been  already  remarked  in  an- 
other place,  and  will  abundantly  appear  from  the  remaining  aux- 
iliary clauses  to  the  power  to  declare  war,  the  Constitution 
abounds  with  pleonasms  and  repetitiooB,  sometimes  introduced 
from  caution,  sometimes  from  inattention,  and  sometimes  from 
the  imperfections  of  language,^ 

§  1176.  But  the  express  power  **to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  *^  may  not  have  been  thou^t  wholly  unnecessary,  be* 
canse  it  is  often  a  measure  of  peace,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
resort  to  war.  Thus,  individuals  of  a  nation  sometimes  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  foreign  potentates,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  deemed  either  expedient  or  necessary  to  redress  such  griev^ 
anees  by  a  general  declaration  of  war*  Under  such  circum* 
glances,  the  law  of  nations  authorizes  the  sovereign  of  the  injured 
individual  to  grant  him  this  mode  of  redress,  whenever  justice  is 
denied  to  him  by  the  State  to  which  the  part}"  who  has  done  the 
injury  belongs.  In  this  case,  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
(words  used  as  synonymous,  the  latter,  ** reprisal,"  signifying  a 
taking  in  return,  the  former,  ** letters  of  marque,'*  the  passing 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking)  contain  an  authority  to 
seize  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  State, 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  imtil  satisfaction  is  made  for  the 
injury.*  This  power  of  reprisal  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  dictate 
almost  of  nature  itself,  and  is  nearly  related  to,  and  plainly  de- 
rived from,  that  of  making  war  It  is  only  an  incomplete  state 
of  hostilities,  and  often  ultimately  leads  to  a  formal  denunciation 
of  war,  if  the  injury  is  unredressed  or  extensive  in  its  operations.* 

1  Self  Mr.  Ib4i«m't  Letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  IStb  Sept.  lS2a 

«  1  BWk-  Comra.  258.  259, 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  368,  259  ;  Bjnkersboek  on  W&r,  cb.  24,  p.  182,  by  thipoDcean ; 
Viilin,  Traits  dfls  priMS,  pp.  328,  S31 ;  1  Tack.  Bkok.  Conmu  App*  271  ;  4  ElluH*s 
Deb.  251. 
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§  1177.  The  power  to  declare  war  is  exclusiye  in  Congress ; 
and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  the  States  are  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  it,  unless  in  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof.  It  includes  the  exercise  of  all  the  ordinary 
rights  of  belligerents;  and  Oongress  may,  therefore,  pass  suit- 
able laws  to  enforce  them.  They  may  authorize  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy,  within  or  without 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the  confiscation  of  debts 
due  to  the  enemy,  (a)  But,  until  laws  have  been  passed  upon 
these  subjects,  no  private  citizens  can  enforce  any  such  rights, 
and  the  judiciary  is  incapable  of  giving  them  any  legitimate 
operation.^ 

§  1178.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  raise  and  support 
armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years." 

§  1179.  The  power  to  raise  armies  is  an  indispensable  inci- 
dent to  the  power  to  declare  war;  and  the  latter  would  be  liter- 
ally brutum  fulmen  without  the  former,— a  means  of  mischief 
without  a  power  of  defence.^  Under  the  confederation,  Congress 
possessed  no  power  whatsoever  to  raise  armies,  but  only  ^to 
agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions 
upon  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  in  such  State ; "  which  requisitions  were  to  be 
binding;  and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  State  were  to  ap- 
point the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  them  in  a  soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 

1  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch's  R.  1. 
<  4  EUiot's  Deb.  220,  221. 

(a)  In  CMe  of  a  rebeUion  against  ita  captor.    MiUer  v.  United  States,  11  WalL 

aathority,  the  United  States  sustains  the  268  ;  Tyler  v.  Defrees,  11  Wall.  S81.    See 

double  character  of  a  belligerent  and  a  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General  Hoar  in 

sovereign,  and  has  the  rights  of  both.  Weaver's  Case,   4   Am.  Law  Rev.  170 ; 

The  Amy  Warwick,  2  Sprague,  123;  Prize  Wilson's  Case,  4  Court  of  Claims  Rep. 

cases,  2  Black,  678 ;  The  Grape  Shot,  9  669 ;   Williams  v.   Wickerman,  44  Mo. 

Wall.   132  ;  Miller  v.   United  Stetes,  11  484  ;  Knoefel  v.  Williams,  80  Ind.  1. 
Wall.   268.     And  the  power  to  declare  The  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the 

war  involves  the  power  to  prosecute  it  by  military   authorities   within    the   States 

all  means  and  in  any  manner  in  which  where  the  operation  of  the  laws  is  unob- 

war  may  be  legitimately  prosecuted.     It  structed  and  courts  are  open,  are  very 

therefore  includes  the  right  to  seize  and  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  Ex  parte  Milli- 

confiscate    all    property  of   the   enemy,  gan,  4  Wall.  2  ;  Ex  parte  Field,  6  Blatch. 

and  to  dispose  of  it  at  the  will  of  the  63. 
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States.  ^  Tlie  experience  of  the  wbole  country,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  states- 
man^ the  utter  inadequacy  and  impropriety  of  this  system  of 
requisition*  It  was  equally  at  war  with  economy,  efficiency, 
and  safety,  2  It  gave  birth  to  a  competition  between  the  States, 
which  created  a  kind  of  auction  of  men.  In  order  to  furnish  the 
quotas  required  of  them,  they  outbid  each  other,  till  bounties 
grew  to  an  enormous  and  insupportable  size.  On  this  account 
many  persons  procrastinated  their  enlistment,  or  enlisted  only 
for  short  periods.  Hence  there  were  but  slow  and  scanty  levies 
of  men  in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  our  affairs;  short 
enlistments,  at  an  unparalleled  expense;  and  continual  fluctua- 
tions in  the  troops,  ruinous  to  their  discipline,  and  subjecting 
the  public  safety  frequently  to  the  perilous  crisis  of  a  disbanded 
army.  Hence,  also,  arose  those  oppressive  expedients  for  raising 
men,  which  were  occasionally  practised,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  could  have  induced  the  people  to  en- 
dure. ^  The  burden  was  also  very  unequally  distributed.  The 
States  near  the  seat  of  war,  influenced  by  motives  of  self-preser- 
vation^ made  efforts  to  furnish  their  quotas,  which  even  exceeded 
their  abilities;  while  those  at  a  distance  were  exceedingly  remiss 
in  their  exertions.  In  short,  the  army  was  frequently  composed 
of  three  bodies  of  men:  first,  raw  recruits;  secondly,  persons 
who  were  just  about  completing  their  term  of  service;  and 
thirdly,  of  persons  who  had  served  out  half  their  term,  and  were 
quietly  waiting  for  its  determination.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  wonder  is,  not  that  its  military  operations  were  tardy,  irreg- 
ular, and  often  unsuccessful,  but  that  it  was  ever  able  to  make 
headway  at  all  against  an  enemy,  possessing  a  fine  cstablish- 
ment,  well  appointed,  well  armed,  well  clothed,  and  well  paid.* 
The  appointment,  too,  by  the  States  of  all  regimental  ofllcers, 


I  Art.  9  ;  Art.  7. 

*  1  American  Museum,  370|  273,  283;  5  M&rsli&irB  Life  of  WoflliingtoDf  App. 
note  1. 

»  The  Federalist,  Nos.  29,  28.  Tlie  difficulties  connected  with  this  aobjcct  will 
app<?ar  still  in  ore  striking  in  a  practical  view,  from  the  letters  t>f  Geneml  Waabington, 
and  other  jmblic  documents  iit  the  period*  See  5  MarshalUs  Life  of  Washingtofi,  clu 
8,  pp.  125,  126  ;  ch,  6,  pp.  212  to  220  ;  ch.  6,  pp.  238  to  248,  See  ft  Jonrnftls  of  Con- 
gmw*  in  1780,  pamm ;  Circukr  Letter  of  Cougreas,  in  May,  1779  ;  B  Jour,  of  Congress, 
224  to  m, 

*  The  Fedetiaist,  Nos.  22,  28, 
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had  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  harmony  and  subordination,  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  military  life. 

§  1180,  There  is  great  wisdom  and  propriety  in  relieving  the 
gOYemment  from  the  ponderous  and  unwieldy  machinery  of  the 
requisitions  and  appointments  under  the  confederation.  The  pres- 
ent system  of  the  Union  is  general  and  direct,  and  capable  of  a 
uniform  organization  and  action.  It  is  essential  to  the  common 
defence,  that  the  national  goyemment  should  possess  the  power 
ta  raise  armies,  build  and  equip  fleets,  prescribe  rules  for  the 
government  of  both,  direct  their  operations,  and  provide  for  their 
support.^ 

§  1181.  The  clause,  as  originally  reported,  was  "to  raise  ar- 
mies ; "  and  subsequently  it  was,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee, 
amended,  so  as  to  stand  in  its  present  form;  and,  sa  amended, 
it  seems  to  have  encountered  no  opposition  in  the  convention** 
It  was,  however,  afterwards  assailed  in  the  State  conventions, 
and  before  the  people,  with  incredible  zeal  and  pertinacity,  as 
dangerous  to  liberty  and  subversive  of  the  State  governments. 
Objections  were  made  against  the  general  and  indefinite  power 
to  raise  armies,  not  limiting  Hie  number  of  troops ;  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  them  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

§  1182.  It  was  said,  that  Congress,  having  an  unlimited  power 
to  raise  and  support  armies,  might,  if  in  their  opinion  the  general 
welfare  required  it,  keep  large  armies  constantly  on  foot,  and 
thus  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
control  on  Congress,  as  to  numbers,  stations,  or  government  of 
them.  They  may  billet  them  on  the  people  at  pleasure.  Such 
an  unlimited  authority  is  most  dangerous,  and  in  its  principles 
despotic ;  for  being  unbounded,  it  must  lead  to  despotism.  We 
shall,  therefore,  live  under  a  government  of  military  force.* 
In  respect  to  times  of  peace,  it  was  suggested,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  having  a  standing  army,  which  had  always  been 
held,  under  such  circumstances,  to  be  fatal  to  public  rights  and 
political  freedom.* 

§  1183.  To  these  suggestions  it' was  replied  with  equal  force 
and  truth,  that  to  be  of  any  value,  the  power  must  be  unlimited. 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko.  23  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  98. 
*  Joamal  of  Convention,  221,  327,  828. 
s  2  Elliot's  Debates,  285,  286,  807,  808,  430. 
«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  807,  808,  480. 
VOL.  n.  —  7 
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It  is  impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the  extent  and  variety  of 
national  exigencies,  and  the  correspondent  extent  and  variety 
of  the  national  means  necessary  to  satisfy  them.  The  power 
must  be  coextensive  with  all  possible  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, and  under  the  direction  of  the  councils  intrusted  with 
the  common  defence.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  means, 
and  yet  require  the  end.  These  must,  therefore,  be  unlimited 
in  every  matter  essential  to  its  efficacy,  that  is,  in  the  formation, 
direction,  and  support  of  the  national  forces.^  This  was  not 
doubted  under  the  confederation;  though  the  mode  adopted  to 
carry -it  into  effect  was  utterly  inadequate  and  illusory,  ^  There 
could  be  no  real  danger  from  the  exercise  of  the  power.  It  was 
not  here  as  in  England,  where  the  executive  possessed  the  power 
to  raise  armies  at  pleasure;  which  power,  so  far  as  respected 
standing  armies  in  time  of  jieace,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  1688,  should  not  be  exercised  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.^  Here  the  power  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  legislative  body,  to  the  representatives  of  the  States 
and  of  the  peo])le  of  the  States.  And  to  suppose  it  will  not  be 
safe  in  their  hands  is  to  suppose  that  no  powers  of  government^ 
adapted  to  national  exigencies,  can  ever  be  safe  in  any  political 
body.*  Besides,  the  power  is  limited  by  the  necessity,  as  will 
be  seen,  of  biennial  appropriations.*  The  objection,  too,  is  the 
more  strange,  liecause  there  are  but  two  constitutions  of  the 
thirteen  States,  which  attempt  in  any  manner  to  limit  the  power; 
and  these  are  rather  cautions  for  times  of  peace,  than  prohibi- 
tions.^ The  confederation  itself  contains  no  prohibition  or  lim- 
itation of  the  power. ^  Indeed,  in  regard  to  times  of  war,  it 
sec^ma  utterly  preposterous  to  impose  any  limitations  upon  the 
power;  since  it  is  obvious  that  emergencies  may  arise,  which 
would  require  the  most  various  and  independent  exercises  of  it. 
The  country  would  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  losing  both  its  lib- 
erty and  its  sovereignty,  from  its  dread  of  investing  the  public 
councils  with  the  power  of  defending  it  It  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  submit  to  foreign  conquest  than  to  domestic  rule. 


I  The  Fwleralist,  No.  23  ;  2  EUiot'a  Debates,  02,  &S,  438. 

«  2  EUiot's  Debatea,  438.  >  1  Black.  Conim.  262,  413. 

•  Tbe  Fedemlist,  Kos.  23,  26.  »  The  FederalUt.  Nos.  24,  26. 

*  The  FeikralUt,  No.  24,  and  note  ;  Id.  No  26, 

7  The  Ffdemlkt,  No.  24 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  438. 
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§  1184.  But  in  times  of  peace  the  power  may  be  at  least 
equally  important,  though  not  so  often  required  to  be  put  in  full 
exercise.  The  United  States  are  surrounded  by  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  potent  foreign  governments,  whose  maritime 
power  may  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  annoyance  and  mis- 
chief and  invasion.  To  guard  ourselves  against  evils  of  this 
sort,  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  have  proper  forts  and  garrisons, 
stationed  at  the  weak  points,  to  overawe  or  check  incursions. 
Besides,  it  will  be  equally  important  to  protect  our  frontiers 
against  the  Indians,  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  due  submission 
and  control.^  The  garrisons  can  be  furnished  only  by  occadWnal 
detachments  of  militia,  or  by  regular  troops  in  pay  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  first  would  be  impracticable,  or  extremely  incon- 
venient, if  not  positively  pernicious.  The  militia  would  not,  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  submit  to  be  dragged  from  their  occupa- 
tions and  families  to  perform  such  a  disagreeable  duty.  And 
if  they  would,  the  increased  expenses  of  a  frequent  rotation  in 
the  service,  the  loss  of  time  and  labor,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ordinary  employments  of  life,  would  make  it  an  extremely 
ineligible  scheme  of  military  power.  The  true  and  proper  re- 
course should,  therefore,  be  a  permanent,  but  small  standing 
army  for  such  purposes.^  And  it  would  only  be,  when  our  neigh- 
bors should  greatly  increase  their  military  force,  that  prudence 
and  a  due  regard  to  our  own»safety  would  require  any  augmenta- 
tion of  our  own.^  It  would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  to  throw  upon 
the  States  the  defence  of  their  own  frontiers,  either  against  the 
Indians,  or  against  foreign  foes.  The  burden  would  often  be  dis- 
proportionate to  their  means,  and  the  benefit  would  often  be 
largely  shared  by  the  neighboring  States.  The  common  defence 
should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  common  treasury.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  federal  govQmment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  military 
establishments  under  State  authority,  are  not  less  at  variance 
with  each  other,  than  a  due  supply  of  the  federal  treasury  and 
the  system  of  quotas  and  requisitions.* 

§  1185.  It  is  important  also  to  consider,  that  the  surest  means 
of  avoiding  war  is  to  be  prepared  for  it  in  peace.  If  a  prohibi- 
tion should  be  imposed  upon  the  United  States  against  raising 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24,  25  ;  2  Elliott's  Debates,  292,  298. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  24  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  292,  298. 
•  The  Federalist,  Nos.  24,  41.  ♦  Id.  No.  26. 
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armies  in  time  of  jxjace,  it  would  present  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  of  a  nation  incapacitated  by  a  Constitution  of 
its  own  choice  from  preparing  for  defence  before  an  actual  inva- 
sion* As  formal  declarations  of  war  are  in  modern  times  often 
neglected^  and  are  never  necessary^  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
within  our  territories  would  be  required,  before  the  government 
would  be  warranted  to  begin  levies  of  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  State.  The  blow  must  be  received,  before  any  attempts 
could  be  made  to  ward  it  off,  or  to  return  it  Such  a  course 
of  conduct  would  at  all  timoa  invito?  aggression  and  insult;  and 
enable  a  formidable  rival  or  secret  enemy  to  seize  upon  the  coun- 
try, as  a  defenceless  prey,  or  to  drain  its  resources  by  a  levy  of 
contributions,  at  once  irresistible  and  ruinous.^  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  IiM>k  to  the  militia  for  an  adequate  defence  under  such 
circumstances.  This  reliance  came  very  near  losing  us  our  in- 
dependence^  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  useless  expenditure  of 
many  millions.  The  history  of  other  countries,  and  our  past 
experience,  admonish  us,  that  a  regular  force,  well  disciplined 
and  well  supplied,  is  the  cheapest^  and  the  only  effectual  means 
of  resisting  the  inroads  of  a  well  disciplined  foreign  army.'*  In 
short,  imder  such  circiunstanees  the  Constitution  must  be  either 
violated  (as  it  in  fact  was  by  the  States  under  the  confederation), ^ 
or  our  liberties  must  lie  placed  in  extreme  Jeopardy.  Too  much 
precaution  often  leads  to  as  many  difficulties  as  too  much  confi- 
dence. How  could  a  readiness  for  war  in  time  of  peace  be  safely 
prohibited,  unless  we  could  in  like  manner  prohibit  the  prepara- 
tions and  establishments  of  every  hostile  nation  ?  The  means  of 
security  can  be  only  regulated  by  the  means  and  the  danger  of 
attack.  They  will,  in  fact,  ever  be  determined  by  these  rules, 
and  no  othen  It  will  l>c  in  vain  to  oppose  constitutional  bar- 
riers to  the  impulse  of  self -preservation.* 

§  1186.  But  the  dangers  from  abroad  are  not  alone  those  which 
are  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  structure  of  the  national  goveni- 
ment.  Cases  may  occur,  and  indeed  are  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  itself  to  occur,  in  which  military  force  may  be  in- 
dispensable to  enforce  the  laws,  or  to  suppress  domestic  insurrec- 
tions.    Where  the  resistance  is  confmed  to  a  few  insurgents,  the 


I  The  FedernliBt,  No.  25  ;  2  Elliot'8  Delates,  92.  93. 

«  The  FcaeraUnt.  Nos.  25.  41* 

«  Tbe  FedemUst,  No.  41  ;  3  EllioVs  Debates.  305. 


«  Id.  25. 
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suppression  may  be  ordinarily  and  safely  confided  to  the  militia. 
But  where  it  is  extensive,  and  especially  if  it  should  pervade  one 
or  more  States,  it  may  become  important  and  even  necessary  to 
employ  regular  troops,  as  at  once  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
economical  force.  ^  Without  the  power  to  employ  such  a  force  in 
time  of  peace  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  plain  that  the  govern- 
ment mi^t  be  in  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the  combina- 
tions of  a  single  faction.^ 

§  1187.  The  danger  of  an  undue  exercise  of  the  power  is  purely 
imaginary.  It  can  never  be  exerted,  but  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  States ;  and  it  must  be  safe  there,  or  there 
can  be  no  safety  at  all  in  any  republican  form  of  government.' 
Our  notions,  indeed,  of  the  dangers  of  standing  armies,  in  time 
of  peace,  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  principles  and 
examples  of  our  English  ancestors.  In  England,  the  king  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  raising  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  according 
to  his  own  good  pleasure.  And  this  prerogative  was  justly  es* 
teemed  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  Upon  the  revolution 
of  1688,  Parliament  wisely  insisted  upon  a  bill  of  rights,  which 
should  furnish  an  adequate  security  for  the  future.  But  how 
was  this  done  ?  Not  by  prohibiting  standing  armies  altogether 
in  time  of  peace ;  but,  as  has  been  already  seen,  by  prohibiting 
them  without  the  consent  of  Parliament^  This  is  the  very  prop- 
osition contained  in  the  Constitution;  for  Congress  can  alone 
raise  armies;  and  may  put  them  down,  whenever  they  choose. 

§  1188.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  standing  armies  may  prove 
dangerous  to  the  State.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  want  of 
them  may  also  prove  dangerous  to  the  State.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  The  true  course  is  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  the 
power,  not  to  withhold  it*  This  the  Constitution  has  attempted 
to  do  by  providing,  that  "  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. "  Thus,  unless  the 
necessary  supplies  are  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
every  two  years,  the  whole  establishment  must  fall.  Congress 
may,  indeed,  by  an  act  for  this  purpose,  disband  a  standing  army 
at  any  time;  or  vote  the  supplies  only  for  one  year,  or  for  a 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  26,  28. 

>  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  9S.  >  The  Federalist,  Nos.  28,  26,  28. 

«  The  Federalist,  Ko.  26 ;  1  Black.  Oomm.  413. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  41 ;  2  SUiof  •  Debates,  n,  808,  809. 
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shorter  period.  But  the  Constitution  is  imi»erative,  that  no  ap- 
propriation shall  prospectively  reaclt  beyond  the  l»iennial  period 
So  that  there  would  8eem  to  be  every  human  security  against  the 
possible  abuse  of  the  power,  ^ 

§  1189,  But,  here  again  it  was  objceted,  that  the  executive 
might  keep  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  notwithstiinding 
no  supplies  should  Im  voted*  But  how  can  this  possibly  be  done  ? 
The  army  cannot  ^o  without  BU])i)lies;  it  may  be  disbanded  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  legislature;  and  it  would  be  absohitely  im- 
possible for  any  President,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army  in  tcrrorem  populL^ 

§  1190.  It  was  also  asked,  why  an  appropriation  should  not 
be  annually  made,  instead  of  biennially,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
British  Parliament,^  The  answer  is,  that  Congress  may  in  their 
pleasure  limit  the  appropriation  to  a  single  year;  but  cxigencica 
may  arise,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  of  the  public 
service  and  the  pressure  of  war,  a  biennial  appro|>riation  might 
be  far  more  expedient,  if  not  absolutely  indispensable.  Cases 
may  be  supposed,  in  which  it  might  be  impracticable  for  Con- 
gress, in  consequence  of  public  calamities,  to  meet  annually  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  But  the  supposed  example  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliameot  proves  nothiujg.  That  body  is  not  restrained  by 
any  constitutional  provision  from  voting  supplies  for  a  standing 
army  for  an  unlimited  period.  It  is  the  mere  practice  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  exercise  of  itB  own  discretion,  to  make  an  annual 
vote  of  supplies.  Surely,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  confiding  an 
unlimited  power  of  this  nature  to  a  body  chosen  for  seven  years, 
there  can  be  none  in  confiding  a  limited  power  to  an  American 
Congress,  chosen  for  two  years.* 

§  1191.  In  some  of  the  Stato  conventions  an  amendment  was 
proposed,  requiring,  that  no  atanding  army  or  regular  forces  be 
kept  u|)  in  time  of  peace,  except  for  the  necessary  protection  and 
defence  of  forts,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  without  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Coogress.^  But  it  was  silently 
suffered  to  die  away  with  the  jealousies  of  the  day.     Tlie  practi* 

J  The  FedemUst,  No*.  26,  II.  *  Tlie  Federaltar,  N«>  26, 

«  1  Tuck-  Black.  Comm.  App.  272  j  1  Black.  Comm.  414,  416. 

♦  The  F€fUTaU»t,  No.  41. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  271,  272,  379.  An  attempt  was  also  made  in  the 
cuDventioQ  to  iow!rt  a  claosef  Utiiitiiig  the  numWr  of  the  armj  in  tiino  of  ^icaco  to  a 
number ;  but  it  was  negatived.    Joymal  of  Convention,  p.  262. 
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cal  course  of  the  govemment  on  this  head  has  allayed  all  fears 
of  the  people,  and  fally  justified  the  opinions  of  the  friends  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  remarkable,  that  scarcely  any  power  of 
the  national  government  was  at  the  time  more  strongly  assailed 
by  appeals  to  popular  prejudices,  or  vindicated  with  more  full 
and  masculine  discussion.  The  Federalist  gave  it  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion,  as  one  of  the  critical  points  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. ^  In  the  present  times  the  subject  attracts  no  notice,  and 
would  scarcely  furnish  a  topic  even  for  popular  declamation. 
Ever  since  the  Constitution  was  put  into  operation.  Congress 
have  restrained  their  appropriations  to  the  current  year;  and 
thus  practically  shown  the  visionary  nature  of  these  objections. 

§  1192.  Congress  in  1798,  in  expectation  of  a  war  with  France, 
authorized  the  President  to  accept  the  services  of  any  companies 
of  volunteers  who  should  associate  themselves  for  the  service, 
and  should  be  armed,  clothed,  and  equipped  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  to  commission  their  officers.^  This  exercise  of  power 
was  complained  of  at  the  time,  as  a  virtual  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  States  in  regard  to  the  militia ; 
and  as  such,  it  met  with  the  disapprobation  of  a  learned  com- 
mentator. ^  His  opinion  does  not,  however,  seem  since  to  have 
received  the  deliberate  assent  of  the  nation.  During  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  laws  were  repeatedly  passed  authorizing 
the  acceptance  of  volunteer  corps  of  the  militia,  under  their 
own  officers ;  and  eventually  the  President  was  authorized,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  commission  officers  for  such  volun- 
teer corps.  These  laws  exhibit  the  decided  change  of  the  public 
opinion  on  this  subject;  and  they  deserve  more  attention,  since 
the  measures  were  promoted  and  approved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  very  party  which  had  inculcated  an  opposite  opinion.*  It  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  Federalist  maintained,  that  the  dis- 
ciplining and  effective  organization  of  the  whole  militia  would 
be  impracticable;  that  the  attention  of  the  government  ought 

1  The  Federalist,  Noe.  24  to  29. 

«  Act  of  28th  of  May,  1798,  ch.  6i  ;  Act  of  22d  of  June,  1798,  ch,  74  ;  Act  of  2d  of 
ICaich,  1799,  ch.  187. 

>  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  273,  274,  829,  330.  See  also  Virginia  Report  and 
Resolutions,  9th  of  January,  1800,  pp.  58  to  56. 

*  See  Act  of  8th  of  Feb.  1812,  ch.  22;  Act  of  6th  of  July,  1812,  ch.  138  ;  Act  of 
24th  of  Feb.  1814,  ch.  75  ;  Act  of  80th  of  March,  1814,  ch.  96  ;  Act  of  27th  of  Jan. 
1815,  ch.  178.    See  also  Act  of  24th  of  Feb.  1807,  ch.  70. 
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particularly  to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  select  corps  of 
moderate  size,  upon  such  principles  as  would  really  fit  them  for 
service  in  case  of  need ;  and  that  such  select  corps  would  consti- 
tute the  best  substitute  for  a  large  standing  army,  and  the  most 
formidable  check  upon  any  undue  militaiy  powers,— since  it 
would  be  comjKJsed  of  citizens  well  discipliued  and  well  in- 
structed in  their  rights  and  duties.* (a) 

1  The  Federalist  ^'o-  ^* 


(fl)  NfitfT  the  ©loee  of  the  War  of  1812, 
the  Secretary  of  War  made  an  ehibormte 
report  Tecommending  conscriptioD  at  a 
means  of  n*crtiitmg  the  uatiotial  armies. 
Thia  was  strongly  protested  against  in 
■ome  quartern  as  unconstitutional  (»ee 
Dwight's  Ki^ory  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
rention,  359),  and  the  recommendatlQn 
>  waa  not  adopted.  During  the  late  civil 
war,  however,  conscription  became  a  ue- 
cetgity,  and  waa  carried  out  not  only  by 
the  goventraeDt  but  al60  by  the  insyi^nts 
under  constitutional  provisions  like  tboae 
of  the  TJniun,  The  right  to  do  this  was 
bat  feebly  contested,  and  indeed  cannot 
be  seriously  doubted. 

It  la  remarkable  that  during  the  civil 
war  but  few  questions  respecting  the  war 
power  were  passed  upon  by  the  courts. 
Some  ejetFavagaiit  clalma  were  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  this  power  by  theorist^  as  if 
where  war  existed,  Constitution  and  laws 
alike  were  to  give  way,  and  the  military 
authority  to  be  supreme  and  unlimited. 
Undoubtedly  the  war  power  is  great  and 
terrible,  and  there  is  no  calamity  to  the 
country  or  its  institutions  —  even  to  the 
dismemtwrmentof  the  former,  or  the  over- 
throw of  the  latter  —  that  might  not  by 
possibility  result  from  an  exercise  of  the 
jwwer  to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  In 
a  great  and  despemte  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, the  law  of  necessity  may  become 
the  absolute  ruler,  and  juivate  and  public 
tighta  may  alike  give  way  bwfore  it.  But 
these  are  what  Mr.  Walix)le  once  called  the 
"never-to-be*expcct«d-occ«siona,"  "  never 
to  he  thought  of  but  when  an  utter  sub- 
?ersion  uf  the  taws  of  the  realm  threatens 


the  whole  frame  of  the  Constitution,  and 
no  redress  can  otherwise  be  ho|mi  for.** 
The  iMMjple  have  never  delegated  to  anj 
department  of  the  government,  or  to  any 
officer,  civil  or  military,  the  authority  to 
subvert  the  laws,  or  put  aside  the  Consti* 
tution,  either  temporarily  or  permaiiently  { 
and  whoever  finds  himself  tempted  to  do 
either,  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  words 
of  Gov.  Wm.  liringstou :  *■  If  any  ne- 
ofsdty  demands  any  measares  contrary  to 
the  lawj  I  hope  tlioae  mewam  will  lio 
executed  by  officers  who  mevtr  ha»i  bsm 
sworn  to  ad  ttgruahhj  to  it,*' 

In  EzparU  Hilligan,  4  Wall  118^  Mr. 
Justioo  Davis^  speaking  for  the  majority 
of  the  court,  denied  that  nulitary  commis- 
sions could  be  empowered  to  try  citizens 
not  in  military  service  for  treasonable  acts 
or  conspiracies  in  those  parts  of  the  coun* 
try  where  the  courts  were  open  and  tb© 
laws  unobstructed.  This  jioint  is  so  im^ 
portant  that  we  copy  his  remarks  at  some 
length, 

**The  controlling  question  in  the  case 
is  this  :  Upon  the /acts  stated  in  !klilligaii*8 
petition,  and  the  exhibits  filed,  had  the 
military  commission  mentioned  in  it  jttrit- 
didion  legally  to  try  and  sentence  him  T 
Killigan,  not  a  resident  of  one  of  the  re* 
belUous  States,  or  a  prisoner  of  war,  hut 
a  citizen  oJf  Indiana  for  twenty  years  pftat, 
and  ne^ar  in  the  military  or  naval  servl(,t% 
is,  while  at  home,  arrested  by  the  nrilitary 
power  of  the  United  States,  impristmed, 
and  on  certain  criminal  charges  preferred 
against  him,  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenood  to  be  hangcKi  by  a  military  com^ 
missioii,  organized  under  the  direction  of 
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§  1193.    The  next  power  of  CongresB  is 
tain  a  navj.** 

the  military  oonnnaodor  of  the  militarj 
[^iatriot  of  Indiaiia.      Hod  thu  tribuuid 

t  legnl  power  and  authority  to  try  aud 
fraukh  thifl  mail  T 

"  No  grader  qoeatioii  wna  erer  consid- 
hf  tbift  court,  nor  one  which  tuore 
ftrif  cODCtrni  the  rightfi  of  the  whole 

pie  ;  for  it  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Amtfrican  citizen  whsa  charged  with  crime 
to  be  tned  uid  poniihed  according  to  law. 
The  power  of  puniahQieDt  i&  aloue  through 
the  oieajM  which  the  laws  have  providwl 
for  that  purpose,  and  if  they  are  iDolTec- 
tual,  tiwn  k  an  immnnity  fmm  putitfih* 
meDt,  no  matter  how  great  im  oUtutder 
Uie  individual  may  be,  or  how  much  hiB 
aimcs  may  have  shocked  the  sense  of 
jastuie  of  the  eouutr}',  or  eadutige<nHl  ita 
safety.  By  tJio  protwtion  of  the  law^ 
haman  righta  are  aectued  ;  withdraw  that 
prot«ctian,  aud  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
uriolEMi  nileni,  or  the  clamor  of  an  excited 
ynnplfi  If  there  was  law  to  justify  thb 
military  trial,  it  is  not  our  jirorince  to 
Interiere  ;  if  there  was  not,  it  is  our  duty 
to  declare  the  nullity  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceadi&gs.  The  decisbn  of  tblg  question 
doat  not  depenJ  on  argunient  or  judicial 
preoedeuts,  numerous  aud  highly  illu^tra* 
tivti  as  they  are*  These  precedents  inform 
us  of  the  extent  of  the  struggle  to  preserve 
liberty,  and  to  relieve  thoee  in  dvil  Efe 
from  military  trials.  The  founders  of  oar 
gPTBmmcnt  were  familiar  with  the  history 
nf  that  struggle,  and  secured  in  a  written 
Coiistitntion  every  right  which  the  people 
bad  WT«ated  from  power  during  a  content 
of  Bg«a.  By  that  Comttitution  and  th« 
Inns  authorized  by  it  this  quf^stion  must 
fca  dalennined^  The  proviMiona  nf  that  in* 
atrament  on  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal jiMtioe  are  too  plain  and  direct  to  leave 
room  for  misconstruction  or  doubt  of  their 
tnm  meaning.  Those  appUcubte  to  this 
case  are  found  in  that  clause  of  the  ongi- 
ital  Constitution  which  says:  that  'the 
trial  of  all  crimcts  except  in  case  of  im* 
poidim«nta  shall  he  by  jtiryj*  and  in 


'  to  provide  and  main* 


the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  articles  of  the 
am  cud  men  ts.    The  fourth  prockinw  the 
right  to  be  secure  in  i.>erBon  and  etfecta 
against  unrettsonshle  iiearch  and  seizure  ; 
and  direct*  that  a  judicial  warrant  shall 
not  issue  *  without  proof  of  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.*     The 
Mih  declares  that  '  No  person   shall  he 
hdd  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  uther  in- 
famous crime  unlcsis  an  presentment  by  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
Und  or  naval   forces,  or  in  the   militia 
whan  in  actual  service  iu  time  of  war  or 
public  danger,  nor  be   deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  projierty  without  due  process 
of  law.'     And  the  sixth  guaranteuft  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,   iu  such   mannor 
and  with  such  regulations  that  with  up- 
right judges,  impartial  juries,  aud  an  able 
Inr,  the  innocent  will  be  saved  and  the 
guilty  punished.     It  is  in  these   words  : 
*  In  all  criminal  trials  th«  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  anil   publio 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  th«  State  and 
diRtrict  whoroiu  the  crime  shall  have  beea 
committ^^  which  district  shall  have  l>ecn 
previously  ascertaiued  by  law,  aud  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nessfefl  agalnsl:  him,  to  have  compul^ry 
process    for    obtaining  witnesses  in    his 
favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence.*     Those  seouritios  for 
personal  liberty  thus  embrMii*^d,  were  such 
as  wisdom  and   experience   had   demon- 
strated to  be  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  accused  of  «?rime.     And  so  strong 
was  the  aense  of  the  country  of  tln^ir  im* 
portaDce,  and  so  jealous  wvre  the  people 
tlmt  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be 
denied  them  by  ini plication,  that  when 
the   original   Coustitntion   was    proposed 
for  adoption  it  encountered  severe  oppo- 
sition ;    and   but   for   the   belief  that  it 
would  be  so  ameuded  as  to  enibmce  them, 
it  would  never  have  been  ratified. 

**  Time  has  proved  the  discernment  of 
our  ancestors  i  for  even  these  provision^ 
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§  119i    Under    the    confederation,    Congress    possessed    the 
power  "to  build  and  equip  a  navy."*    The  same  language  was 


exprcased  in  each  pUia  English  words 
that  it  woald  f»e4im  the  iDgenuity  of  man 
could  not  evade  tliem,  are  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  morti  tlun  seventy  years,  sought 
to  be  aToidfd.  Tboae  great  and  good 
men  foresaw  that  troublous  times  would 
arific,  when  rulers  and  people  would  be* 
come  restive  under  restraint,  and  seek  by 
ahar|>  and  decisive  mea&ures  to  acoom- 
plisb  endet  deemed  just  and  proper  ;  mid 
that  the  priuciplea  of  constitutional  lib* 
erty  would  be  in  peril,  unless  established 
by  irrepealttble  law.  The  history  of  the 
world  had  taught  them  that  what  was 
done  in  the  past  might  be  attempted 
in  the  future*  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and 
people,  e^|ually  in  war  and  in  jieare,  and 
covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protcf^tion 
all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circamitancess.  No  doctrine  involving 
more  pernicious  consef|uences  was  ever 
invented  by  the  mt  of  man,  than  that  any 
of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government* 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy 
or  despotism,  hut  the  theory  of  necessity 
on  which  it  is  ba!>ed  is  false  ;  for  the  f^r* 
eniraent,  within  the  Constitution,  has  all 
the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  neces- 
SBF}'  to  pre$»erve  its  existencef  as  had  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great 
effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority. 

**  Ifave  any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  been  violated  in  the  case 
of  Millipn  ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  they  I 

**  Every  trial  involves  the  exercise  of 
judiciflil  power  ;  and  from  what  source  did 
the  military  commission  that  tried  him 
derive  their  authority  ?  Certainly  no  part 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  country  was 
conferred  on  them  ;  because  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  vests  it  *in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  infrrior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish,'  and  it  ia  not  pretended 


that  the  conimisidon  waa  a  co«irt  ordained 
and  established  by  Congreaa,  They  can- 
not justify  on  the  mandate  of  the  Prt^i- 
deut ;  because  he  is  controlled  by  law, 
and  has  his  appropriate  sphere  of  duty, 
which  is  to  execute,  not  to  make  the 
laws  ;  and  there  is  no  unwritten  criminal 
code  to  which  resort  can  be  had  as  a 
source  of  jurisdiction* 

**  But  it  is  said  that  the  jurisdiction  is 
complete  under  the  *  laws  and  usages  oT  * 
war/ 

'*  It  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  in* 
quire  what  those  laws  and  usages  are, 
wheuce  they  originated,  where  found,  and 
on  whom  they  operate  ;  they  can  never  be 
applied  to  citizens  in  States  which  have 
upheld  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  where  the  courts  are  o[>en  and  their 
process  unobstructed.  TJiis  court  hu 
judicial  knowledge  that  in  Indiana  the 
federal  authority  was  always  unopposed  ; 
and  its  courts  always  oj*n  to  hear  crimi- 
nal accusations  and  redress  grievances  ; 
and  no  usage  of  war  could  unction  a 
military  trial  there  for  any  offence  what- 
ever of  a  citizen  in  civil  life,  in  nowise 
oonneeted  with  the  military  service.  Con* 
gress  could  grant  no  such  {tower ;  and*  to 
the  honor  of  our  national  legislature  be  it 
said,  it  has  never  been  provoked  by  the 
state  of  the  country  even  to  attempt  its 
exertuse*  One  of  the  plainest  constitu* 
tionul  provisions  was,  therefore,  infringed 
when  Milligan  was  tried  by  a  court  not 
ordained  and  established  by  Congress, 
and  not  composed  of  judges  appointed 
during  good  behavior. 

**  Why  was  he  not  delivered  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Indiana  to  bo  proceeded 
against  acconliug  to  law  f  No  reason  of 
nec<^aity  could  be  urged  against  it ;  be- 
cause Congress  bad  declared  penalties 
against  the  offences  charge^!,  provided  for 
their  punishment,  and  directed  thai  court 
to  hear  and  determine  them*     And  sooa 
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adopted    in  the  original  di-aft  of  the  Constitution,   and  it  was 
amended  by  aubstituting  the  present  words,  apparently  without 


nftcr  this  military  tiibiisal  wm  ended,  the 
Circuit  Court  met,  pc»cfl«bly  transacted 
its  boaibeaa,  and  adjourn  od.  It  needed 
no  bayonets  to  protect  it,  and  required 
no  military  aid  to  execute  it3  judgmetita. 
It  was  held  in  a  State  eminently  distin- 
goiihcd  (or  patriotiam,  by  judges  com- 
miaaioned  iliiriug  the  rt^bellion,  w!»o  were 
provided  with  j a Kes,  upright,  inti?lligorit, 
and  selected  by  a  mttishiil  appfjitited  by 
the  President  The  government  had  no 
right  to  conclude  that  Milligtm,  if  guilty, 
would  not  receive  in  that  court  merited 
poniahment ;  for  its  records  disclose  that 
it  WIS  constantly  engaged  in  the  trial  of 
limilar  offences,  and  was  never  interrupted 
in  its  adniinistration  of  criminal  justice^ 
If  it  was  dangerous,  in  the  diBtracted 
condition  of  affairs,  to  leave  MilUgan 
imfettnaned  of  his  liberty,  bcc^mse  he 
'conspired  against  the  government,  af- 
forded aid  and  comfort  to  reljels,  and 
incited  the  people  to  insurrection,'  the 
taw  aaitl,  arrest  him,  confine  him  closely, 
render  him  powerleiis  to  do  further  mis- 
diief,  snd  then  present  his  cmv  to  the 
grand  jury  of  the  district  with  proofs  of 
his  guilt,  and,  if  indicted,  try  him  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  If 
this  had  been  done,  the  Constitution 
would  have  been  vindicated,  the  law  of 
1863  enforced,  and  the  securities  for  per- 
•ouai  liberty  preserved  and  defended. 

*•  Another  guarantee  of  freedom  was 
hiroken  when  MilUgan  was  denied  a  trial 
by  jary*  The  great  minds  of  the  country 
have  differed  on  the  correct  inteq)retation 
to  be  given  to  various  provisions  of  the 
federal  Constitution  ;  and  judicial  ileei* 
don  hoA  often  bepn  invoked  to  settle  their 
true  meaning  ;  but  until  recently  no  one 
ever  donbtwl  that  the  rif;ht  of  trial  by 
jury  was  fortifietl  in  the  or^nic  law  against 
the  power  of  attack.  It  is  now  assailed  ; 
bnt  if  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  words, 
And  Isnguage  has  any  meaning,  this  right 
«-  one  of  the  most  valued  in  a  free  coun- 


try — '  is  prtiservtHl  to  e veiy  one  accusi^d  of 
crime  who  is  uot  attachtnl  to  the  army  or 
navy,  or  militU  in  actual  service.  The 
sixtli  amendment  »MrtLui,  that  'in  all 
criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  imiNirtial  jury,*  language  broad 
enough  to  embrace  all  persons  and  cases  ; 
but  the  fifth,  ri-cogniiing  the  necessity  of 
an  indictment,  or  prcsmitrnenl,  before  any 
one  can  be  held  to  answer  for  high  crimes^ 
'  txctpis  coses  arising  in  ths  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militta,  when  in  actual 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  * 
and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  doubt- 
Icsa  me4Lnt  to  Hunt  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  in  the  sixth  amendment  to  those  per- 
sona who  were  subject  to  indictment  or 
presentment  in  the  fifth. 

"The  discipline  neccssarj^  to  the  cfB- 
ciency  of  the  army  and  navy  required 
other  and  swifter  modes  of  trial  than  are 
furnished  by  the  common -law  cmirts  ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution,  Congress  has  declared 
the  kinds  of  trial,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  bti  conducted,  for  of- 
fences committed  while  the  party  is  in 
naval  or  military  service.  Every  one  con- 
necte<t  with  these  branches  of  the  public 
service  is  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  Congress  has  created  for  their 
government,  and,  while  thus  serving, 
surrenders  his  right  to  be  tried  by  the 
civil  courts.  JU  othar  pcrmnt^  citizens 
of  States  where  the  courts  are  open,  if 
charged  with  orinie,  are  guaruuteed  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury- 
This  privilege  is  a  vital  principle,  under- 
lying the  whole  admin i^trntiou  of  crimi- 
nal justice  ;  it  is  not  held  by  suflerance, 
and  i?annot  be  frittenMl  away  on  any  pl**a 
of  State  or  political  necessity.  When 
peace  prevails,  and  the  authority  of  the 
government  is  undisputei^l,  there  is  no 
difficulty  of  preserving  the  joifoj^iaifls  of 
liberty  ;  for  the  ordinary  modes  of  trin^ 
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objection,  as  more  broad  and  appropriate.^     In  the  convention, 
the  propriety  of  granting  the  power  seems  not  to  have  been  ques- 


are  never  neglected*  and  no  one  wishes 
it  oUierwise  ;  but  if  society  13  disturbed 
by  civil  coDimotioii»  —  if  tbe  {msfiooA  of 
men  are  aroused,  and  tbe  resttmnts  of 
law  weakened,  if  not  disregiarded,  —  these 
aafeguaixls  need  and  slioold  reuelve  the 
watchful  care  of  those  en  trusted  willi 
the  guardianship  of  the  CouEtitution  and 
kwi.  In  no  other  way  can  we  transmit 
to  posterity  nnimp&Lred  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  consecrated  by  the  aadificea  of 
the  revolutioii. 

"  It  it  clMEu»d  that  martial  law  covers 
with  its  brood  mantle  the  proceedings  of 
tlua  military  commission-  The  proiHJsi- 
tion  i»  thin,  that  in  a  time  of  war  the 
oommaoder  of  an  armed  force  (if  in  his 
opinion  tbe  exigencies  of  the  country  de- 
CMlld  it,  of  which  ho  is  to  judge)  has  the 
power  within  the  lines  of  bis  military  dis- 
trict to  8us|jeDd  all  civil  righta  and  their 
temedies,  and  subject  citizens  as  well  as 
Boldifin  to  the  nile  of  his  wUl;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  this  lawful  authority  can- 
not bo  restrained,  except  hy  bb  superior 
officer  or  the  Prcsideiit  af  the  Cuited 
SUtes. 

'*  If  this  position  is  sound  to  tbe 
extent  claimed,  then  when  war  exists, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  couutry  is 
auhdlTided  into  military  departments  for 
mere  convenience,  the  commander  of  one 
of  them  can,  if  he  chooses,  m'ithin  his 
limits,  on  the  plea  of  necessity^  with  the 
approval  of  the  executive,  substitute  mil- 
itary foreo  for  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
lawi,  ftnd  punish  all  }>ersonj^  as  ho  thinks 
right  and  prosier,  without  fixed  or  certain 
rules. 

"The  statement  of  tliis  proposition 
shows  its  importance,  for,  if  true,  repub- 
lican govemment  is  a  failure,  and  thene  is 
an  end  of  liberty  regulatt*d  by  law.  Mar- 
tial law  established  on  such  a  bofiis  de- 
stroys every  guarantee  of  the  Constitution, 
and  efiffctually  renders  '  tbe  military  in- 


dependent of  and  superior  to  the  civil 
power,*  —  tb©  attempt  to  do  which  by 
tbe  ki»g  of  Great  Britain  was  deemed  by 
our  fathers  such  an  offence,  that  they  as- 
signed it  to  the  world  as  one  uf  the  causes 
which  im|)elled  them  to  declare  their  b- 
dependence.  Civil  liberty  and  thb  kind 
of  martial  law  cannot  endure  togtfther  ; 
the  antagonism  is  irrc<]ioncilable  ;  and  in 
the  conflict  one  or  the  other  must  perish. 

*  *■  This  nation,  as  experience  has  proved 
cannot  always  remain  at  peace,  and  has 
no  right  to  expect  that  it  will  always  have 
wise  and  humane  rulers,  sincerely  at- 
tached to  tbe  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Wicked  men,  ambitious  of  power« 
with  hatred  of  Eberty  and  contempt  of 
law,  may  fill  the  place  once  occupied  by 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  if  this 
right  is  conceded,  and  tbe  calamitie5  of 
war  again  befall  U8»  the  dangers  of  human 
libt^rty  are  frightful  to  contemplate.  If 
our  fathers  had  failed  to  provide  for  just 
such  a  contingency,  they  would  have  been 
false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  tbem.  They 
knew  —  the  history  of  the  world  told  them 
—  the  nation  they  were  founding,  he  its 
existence  short  or  long,  would  he  involved 
in  war,  how  often  or  how  long-contin\ied 
human  foresight  could  not  teU  ;  and  that 
unlimited  power,  wherever  Wged  at  iULih 
a  time,  was  especially  hazanlous  to  free- 
men. For  this,  and  other  wiually  weighty 
reasons,  they  secured  the  inberitanee  they 
had  fought  to  maintain,  hy  incorporating 
in  a  written  Constitution  the  safeguards 
which  thtu  had  proved  were  essential  to 
its  preser^'atiou.  Not  one  of  these  lafe- 
guards  can  the  Prenident,  or  Congress,  or 
the  Judiciary  disturb,  except  the  one  con- 
cerning the  writ  of  hahcas  corpus. 

*•  It  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  every 
goveniment  that,  in  a  great  crisis,  like 
the  one  we  have  just  psssed  through* 
there  should  be  a  power  somewhere  ol 
susjie riding  the  writ  of  habeas  eor  us.    In 
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tionsd.     But  it  waa  assailed  in  the  State  conventionfl  as  danger- 
ous.   It  was  said,  that  commeroe  and  narigation  are  the  principal 


ei'ery  war  tbere  are  men  of  previoisuly 
good  char&cter,  wicked  eoougfa  to  coudboI 
thjt?ir  rellgw-citizens  to  nsaiflt  the  meeaares 
deemed  necessary  by  m  good  goveriiment 
Uj  3tiit»iu  its  ju3t  authority  and  overthrow 
iu  enemies  ;  And  tb^tt  infliieDce  Toay  le«kl 
to  diingeroits  coinbttiations.  In  the  emer^ 
g«ncy  of  tbe  time^  an  immediate  puliiic 
inTeati^tioii  according  to  law  may  not 
be  possible ;  and  yet  the  peril  to  tbe 
conntry  may  be  too  immineDt  to  sutfer 
flucb  pe»ana  to  go  at  lai^go,  Uoquestton* 
ably,  there  is  then  an  exigency  which  de- 
mauda  that  the  goiremment,  if  it  idiould 
ae«  fit  in  tbe  exercise  of  a  proper  discre- 
tion to  make  arrest  abonld  not  be  re- 
qfiiped  to  produce  the  peraons  aireated  la 
vnawer  to  a  writ  of  kahem  corpus.  The 
CooatituLion  goea  no  further*  It  does 
not  say,  after  a  writ  of  hahtoA  wrpm  is 
denied  a  citi2en»  tb&t  be  shall  be  tried 
otfaerwiBe  than  by  the  course  of  the  iiom- 
moa  Iaw;  if  it  had  Intended  this  result* 
it  waa  easy  by  tbe  u«e  of  direct  words  to 
hav^e  accompiUbed  it.  The  illustriout) 
men  who  framed  that  instmnient  were 
guarding  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty 
a^intt  the  abuaea  of  unlimited  power ; 
tbey  were  full  of  wisdom,  and  the  leasona 
of  history  informed  them  that  a  trial  by 
an  eatabliahed  court,  aasiated  by  an  im* 
partial  jury,  waa  the  only  sure  way  of 
protecting  tbe  citizen  against  oppreasion 
■od  wrong.  Knowing  this,  they  limited 
tlM  fluipension  to  one  great  right,  and  left 
the  rest  innoUble.  But,  it  is  insisted 
that  the  aafety  of  tbe  country  in  time  of 
war  deiiiaiid*  that  tbie  broad  claim  for 
law  shall  be  soatained,  If  this 
true,  it  could  be  well  aaid  that  a 
y,  preserved  at  tbe  sacrifice  of  aH 
cardinal  principles  of  liberty,  is  not 

t  ^e  coat  of  preserration*  Happily, 
[  ia  not  80. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  question  of  tbe  power  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  when  war  exists  in  a  com- 


manity,  and  the  courts  and  civil  authoii* 
ties  are  overthrown.  Nor  is  it  a  queistion 
what  nile  a  military  commander,  at  tbe 
bend  of  \iu  army,  can  impoi»e  on  Stiites 
in  re  lie  1  Hon,  to  cripple  their  resonrcea  and 
quell  the  insurrection.  Tbe  jurisdiction 
cl»ime<l  \&  much  more  exteusivi).  The 
nece^ities  of  the  fier^'ice,  during  the  late 
rebellion,  required  that  the  loyal  States 
should  be  placed  within  the  limits  of  cer* 
tain  military  districts,  and  commanders 
appointed  in  them  ;^  and,  it  is  ui^ged,  that 
this,  In  a  militaiy  sense,  constitutal  them 
tbe  theatre  of  military  o^wrations  ;  and, 
as  in  this  case,  Indiana  hail  been  and 
waa  again  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  enemy,  the  occasion  was  furnished  to 
establiah  martial  law.  The  conclusion 
doea  not  follow  from  the  premises.  If 
armies  were  collected  in  Indiana,  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  another  locality, 
where  the  laws  were  obstructed  and  tha 
national  authority  disputed.  On  her  soil 
there  wos  no  hostile  foot ;  if  once  invaded, 
tliat  invasion  waa  at  an  end,  and  with  it 
all  pretext  for  martial  law.  ^lartial  law 
cannot  arise  Erom  a  iknaUmd  invasion. 
The  ncwsasity  must  be  actual  and  pres- 
ent ;  tbe  invasion  real,  such  as  effectually 
closes  the  courts  and  deposes  the  civil 
administration. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mfety  of 
the  country  required  martial  Uw  in  Indi- 
ana, If  any  of  her  citizens  were  plotting 
treason,  the  power  of  arrest  could  Becnn* 
them  until  the  government  waa  prepared 
for  their  trial,  when  the  courts  wore  ojien 
and  ready  to  try  them.  It  was  a 9  easy  to 
protect  witnesses  before  a  civil  as  a  mili- 
tary tribunal ;  and  as  there  could  be  no 
wish  to  convict,  except  on  gnffieient  Irgal 
evidence,  surely  an  ordained  and  estab- 
lished court  was  better  able  to  judge  of 
this  than  a  military  tribunal  composed 
of  gentlemen  not  trained  to  the  profession 
of  the  law. 

^'  It  followBi  ^m  what  has  been  said 
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sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe ;  and  if 
we  engaged  in  commerce,  we  should  soon  become  their  rivals. 


on  this  subject,  that  tliero  are  occasiona 
when  martial  mle  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied. If,  io  foreign  invasion  or  civil 
war,  the  conrta  are  actually  closed,  and  it 
i«  impossible  to  admiaiater  criminal  jus* 
tice  according  to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre 
of  active  miUtar)'  operatiooj,  where  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  fur- 
nish a  substitute  for  the  civil  authority, 
thu»  overthrown,  t^  preserve  tlie  safety  of 
the  army  aod  society  ;  and  as  no  power  is 
left  but  the  military,  it  is  allowed  to  gqv- 
em  by  nmrtial  rule  until  the  laws  can 
have  their  free  oourse, 

**  As  necessity  creates  the  rule,  to  it 
limits  its  duration;  for  if  this  government 
is  continued  afttr  the  courts  are  rein- 
stated, it  is  n  gross  usuryjiition  of  power. 
Martini  rule  can  never  exist  where  the 
courts  are  open  and  in  the  proper  and  un- 
obatructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction. 
It  is  also  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual 
war.  Because,  during  the  late  rebellion 
it  could  have  bct'ti  enforced  in  Virginia, 
wh<!re  the  national  nuthority  was  over, 
tnroc'd  and  the  courts  driven  out,  it  does 
not  follow  tbnt  it  should  obtain  in  In- 
dinna,  where  that  authority  was  never 
disputed,  and  justic*  was  always  admin- 
istered. And  90  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  martial  rule  may  become  a  ne- 
cessity in  one  State,  when,  in  another,  it 
would  be  *  mere  lawless  violence/ 

**We  are  not  without  precedents  in 
English  and  American  history  illustrat- 
ing OUT  views  of  this  (|Destion ;  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  make  particular  refer- 
ence to  them* 

**  From  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  when  the  Parliament 
of  England  reversed  the  attainder  of  the 
Earl  of  Lnn caster,  because  he  could  have 
been  tried  by  the  courts  of  the  realm, 
and  declared,  *  that  in  time  of  peace  no 
man  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death  for 
treason  or  any  other  offencewitbout  being 
arraigned  and  held  to  answer^  and  that 


regularly  when  the  king's  courts  are  open 
it  is  time  of  peace  in  judgment  of  law/ 
down  to  the  present  day,  martial  law,  as 
claimed  in  this  case,  ha^  been  condemned 
by  all  respectable  Etigltsh  jurista  as 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
land,  and  subveraive  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject, 

**  During  the  present  century,  an  in- 
structive debate  on  this  subject  o<'corred 
in  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  trial  and 
conviction  by  court-martial,  at  Demerara, 
of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  a  missionary  to 
the  negroes,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  a  formidable  rebellion  in 
that  co!ony.  Those  eminent  statesmen. 
Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, participated  in  that  debate,  and 
denounced  the  trial  as  illegal  ;  l>e<»iis«  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  courts  of  law  in 
Demeram  coold  not  try  oQences,  and  that 

*  when  the  laws  can  act,  every  other  mode 
of  puni.^hing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  aa 
enormous  crime.* 

♦*So  sensitive  were  our  revolutionary 
fathers  on  this  subject,  although  Boston 
was  almost  in  a  state  of  sif^ge  when  Oen« 
Quge  issued  his  protlamation  of  martial 
law,  they  s|>oke  of  it  as  *  an  attempt  to 
supersede  the  course  of  the  common  law, 
and  instead  thereof  to  publish  and  order 
the  use  of  martial  law/  The  Yii^ia 
Assembly  also  denounced  a  similar  meaA- 
ure  on  the  part  of  Govenior  Dunmore  as 

*  an  assumed  power,  which  the  king  him- 
self cannot  exercise  ;  l»ecause  it  annuls  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  introdyces  the  most 
exi?t'mble  of  all  systems,  martial  law/ 

*'  In  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  war  of  1812  our  officers  made  arbi- 
trary arrests,  and,  by  military  tribunals, 
tried  citizens  who  were  not  in  the  miUtury 
service*  These  arrests  and  trials,  when 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  courts,  were 
uniformly  condemned  as  ilh^fral.  The 
cases  of  Smith  r.  Shaw,  12  John!*.  25T, 
and  McOonnell  v.  Hampden,  Id.  234,  are 
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Ill 


A  navy  would  soon  be  thought  indispensable  to  protect  it.    But 
the  attempt  on  our  part  to  provide  a  navy  would  provoke  these 


illastrations  which  we  cite,  not  only  for 
the  principles  they  determine,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinguished  jurists  con- 
cerned in  the  decisions,  one  of  whom  for 
many  years  occupied  a  seat  on  this  bench. 
"  It  is  contended  that  Luther  v.  Bor- 
den, decided  by  this  court,  is  an  authority 
for  the  claim  of  martial  law  advanced  in 
this  case.  The  decision  is  misappre- 
nended.  That  case  grew  out  of  the  at- 
tempt in  Rhode  Island  to  supersede  the 
old  colonial  government  by  a  revolution- 
ary proceeding.  Rhode  Island  until  that 
period  had  no  other  form  of  local  govern- 
ment than  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Charies  II.,  in  1663  ;  and  as  that  limited 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  did  not  provide 
for  its  own  amendment,  many  citizens  be- 
came dissatisfied,  because  the  legislative 
would  not  afford  the  relief  in  their  power ; 
and,  without  the  authority  of  law  formed 
a  new  and  independent  Constitution,  and 
proceeded  to  assert  its  authority  by  force 
of  arms.  The  old  government  resisted 
this  ;  and  as  the  rebellion  was  formidable, 
called  out  the  militia  to  subdue  it,  and 
passed  an  act  declaring  martial  law.  Bor- 
den, in  the  military  service  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, broke  open  the  house  of  Luther, 
who  supported  the  new,  in  order  to  ar- 
rest him.  Luther  brought  suit  against 
Borden  ;  and  the  question  was  whether, 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
State,  Borden  was  justified.  This  court 
held  that  a  State  '  may  use  its  military 
power  to  put  down  an  armed  insurrection 
too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  the  civil 
authority ; '  and,  if  the  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  thought  the  peril  so  great 
as  to  require  the  use  of  its  military  forces 
and  the  declaration  of  martial  law,  there 
was  no  ground  on  which  this  court  could 
question  its  authority  ;  and  as  Borden 
acted  under  military  orders  of  the  charter 
government,  which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  political  power  of  the  country,  and 
was  upheld  by  the  State  judiciary,  ho  was 


justified  in  breaking  into  and  entering 
Luther's  house.  This  is  the  extent  of  the 
decision.  There  was  no  question  in  issue 
about  the  power  of  declaring  martial  law 
under  the  federal  Constitution,  and  the 
court  did  not  consider  it  necessary  even 
to  inquire  to  what  extent  nor  under  what 
circumstances  that  power  may  be  exer- 
cised by  a  State. 

"  We  do  not  deem  it  important  to  ex- 
amine further  the  adjudged  cases ;  and 
shall  therefore  conclude  without  any  ad- 
ditional reference  to  authorities." 

The  Chief  Justice,  speaking  for  himself 
and  Justices  Wayne,  Swayne,  and  Miller, 
concurred  in  holding  that  Congress  had 
never  authorized  the  action  of  the  com* 
mission,  but  they  differed  with  the  ma- 
jority as  to  its  power  to  do  so. 

See  further,  In  re  Egan,  5  Blatch. 
819. 

The  most  important  cases  of  the  exer- 
cise of  unusual  authority  during  the  late 
civil  war  were  the  following :  — 

1.  The  proclamation  by  President  Lin* 
coin  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  within 
all  the  territory  held  by  the  insurgents. 
This  was  sustained  by  the  courts  as  a  war 
measure.  See  Slabach  v.  Cushman,  12 
Fla.  472 ;  Dorris  v.  Grace,  24  Ark.  326  ; 
Weaver  v,  Lapsley,  42  Ala.  601 ;  Morgan 
V.  Nelson,  48  Ala.  586 ;  Hall  v.  Keese,  81 
Texas,  504.  And  see  Texas  v.  White,  7 
Wall.  200. 

2.  The  establishment  of  courts  by  mil- 
itary authority  within  insurgent  districts 
occupied  during  the  civil  war  by  the  Union 
army,  was  not  unconstitutional.  Me- 
chanics' Bank  v.  Union  Bank,  22  Wall, 
276  ;  The  Grapeshot,  9  Wall.  129. 

8.  The  appointment  by  the  President 
of  provisional  governors  over  the  States 
in  revolt  until,  in  pursuance  of  acts  of 
Congress,  the  State  governments  could 
be  reconstructed.  "  So  long  as  the  war 
continued  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
might  institute  temporary  governments 
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pfiwors,  who  would  nut  suffer  us  to  become  a  naval  power.  Thus, 
we  should  be  imiuediately  iiivoh'ed  in  wai*8  with  them.  The  ex- 
penses, too^  of  inaiiitainiiig  a  Biiitabte  navy  would  be  enorraoua, 
and  wholly  disproportionate  to  our  resources.  If  a  navy  should 
be  provided  at  all  ft  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  protection 
of  our  trade.  ^  It  was  further  urged,  that  the  Southern  States 
would  share  a  large  portion  of  the  burdens  of  maintaining  a  navy, 
without  any  eorresponding  advantages.^ 

§  1195.  With  the  nation  at  large,  these  objections  were  not 
deemed  of  any  validity.  The  necessity  of  a  navy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  conmierce  and  navigation,  was  not  only  admitted,  but 
made  a  strong  ground  for  the  grant  of  the  power.  One  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  Constitution  was  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  navigation  and  trade.  Without  a  navy  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  maintain  our  right  to  the  fisheries,  and  our 
trade  and  navigation  on  the  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
our  foreign  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  Idessings  of  the  Union 
that  it  would  be  able  to  provide  an  adct|uate  support  and  protec- 
tion for  all  these  important  objects.  Besides,  a  navy  would  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  protect  our  whole  Atlantic  frontier, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  a  foreign  maritime  power.  We  should 
otherwise  be  liable,  not  only  to  the  invasion  of  strong  regular 
forces  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  attacks  and  incursions  of  every 
predatory  adventurer.  Our  maritime  towns  might  all  be  put 
under  contribution;  and  even  the  entrance  and  departure  from 
our  own  ports  be  interdicted,  at  the  caprice  or  the  hostility  of  a 
foreign  power.  It  would  also  be  our  cheapest,  as  well  as  our 
best  defence ;  as  it  would  save  us  the  expense  of  numerous  forts 
and  garrisons  upon  the  sea-coast,  which,  though  not  effectual 
for  all^  would  still  be  required  for  some  purposes.  In  shorty  in 
a  maritime  warfare,  without  this  means  of  defence,  our  com- 
merce would  be  driven  from  the  ocean,  our  ports  would  be  block- 
aded, our  sea-coast  infested  with  plunderers,  and  our  vital 
interests  put  at  hazard.^ 


^  S  Elliot's  Deb.  22i,  319,  520. 
•  The  F«dcmlial»  Nos.  11.  24,  41. 


*  2  Elliot's  Dek  319,  820, 
See  alao  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  272. 


within  inrarg^tit  districts,  occupied  by 
the  nitioiial  forces,  or  take  measures,  ia 
any  Sttte,  for  the  restoration  of  8  to  to 
govemments  fdthfal  to  the  Union,  em* 


ploying,  however,  in  such  efforts,  only 
sneh  means  and  agents  as  were  author- 
ized by  con  st  itu  tion  aJ  laws. '  *  Chase,  C*  J. , 
in  Texan  v.  White,  7  Walk  780.     C. 
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§  1196.  Although  these  oonsiderations  were  deciftlTe  with  the 
people  at  large,  in  favor  of  the  power,  from  its  palpable  neces* 
sity  and  importance  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country^  it  is 
within  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  that  the  same  objections  for « 
long  time  prevailed  with  a  leading  party  in  the  country,^  and 
nmiured  a  policy  which  was  utterly  at  variance  with  oxir  duties, 
as  well  as  our  honor.  It  wus  not  until  during  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  our  little  navy,  by  a  gallantry  and  brilliancy 
of  achievement  almost  without  parallel,  had  literally  fought  iU 
self  into  favor,  that  the  nation  at  large  began  to  awake  from  its 
lethargy  on  this  subject  and  to  insist  upon  a  policy,  which  should 
at  once  make  us  respected  and  formidable  abroad,  and  secure 
protection  and  honor  at  home.^  It  has  been  proudly  said  by  a 
learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England,  that  the  royal  navy, 
of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  defence  and  ornament 
It  is  its  ancient  and  natural  strength ;  the  floating  bulwark  <d 
the  island;  an  army,  from  which,  however  strong  and  powerful, 
no  danger  can  be  apprehended  to  liberty.^  Every  American  citi- 
Een  ou^t  to  cherish  the  same  sentiment,  as  applicable  to  the 
navy  of  his  own  country. 

§  1197.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  ^  to  make  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.*' (a) 
This  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  preceding  powers  to  make  war, 
to  raise  armies,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.     Its  pro- 

1  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  7,  pp.  523  to  531. 

*  Lesit  it  should  be  supposed  that  these  remarks  afe  not  well  founded,  the  following 
passage  is  extracted  from  the  celebrated  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, of  7th  and  11th  Jan.  1800,  which  formed  the  text-book  of  many  political  opin- 
ions for  a  long  period  :  ""With  respect  to  the  navy,  it  may  be  proper  to  remind  you, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  proposed  object  of  its  establishment,  or  whatever  the  pros- 
pect of  temporary  advantages  resulting  therefrom,  it  is  demonstrated,  by  the  experience 
of  all  nations  who  have  adventured  far  into  naval  policy,  that  such  prospect  is  ulti- 
mately delusive  ;  and  that  a  navy  has  ever  in  practice  been  known  more  as  an  instru- 
ment of  power,  a  source  of  expense,  and  an  occasion  of  collisions  and  wars  with  other 
nations,  than  as  an  instrument  of  defence,  of  economy,  or  of  protection  to  commerce. 
Nor  is  there  any  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  general  assembly,  to  whose  circum- 
stances this  remark  is  more  applicable  than  to  the  United  States.'*  pp.  57,  58.  And 
the  senators  and  representatives  were  instructed  and  requested,  by  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions, **  to  prevent  any  augmentation  of  the  navy,  and  to  promote  any  proposition  for 
reducing  it,  as  circumstances  will  permit,  within  the  narrowest  limits  compatible  with 
the  protection  of  the  sea-coasta,  ports,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States."  p.  59. 

<  1  Bkck.  Comm.  418. 

(a)  See  Presser  v,  lUinoia,  116  U.  S.  252. 
VOL.  n.  — 8 
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priety,  therefore,  scarcely  could  be,  and  never  has  been  denied, 
and  need  not  now  be  insisted  on.  The  clause  was  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution ;  but  was  added  without  objec- 
tiou  by  way  of  amendment.^  It  was,  without  question,  borrowed 
from  a  corresponding  clause  in  the  articles  of  confederation,^ 
where  it  was  with  more  propriety  given,  because  there  was  a 
prohibition  of  all  implied  powers.  In  Great  Britain,  the  king, 
in  his  capacity  of  generalissimo  of  the  whole  kingdom,  has  the 
sole  power  of  regulating  fleets  and  armies,^  But  Parliament  ha« 
repeatedly  interposed;  and  the  regulation  of  both  is  now  in  a 
considerable  measure  provided  for  by  acts  of  Parliament.*  The 
whole  power  is  far  more  safe  in  the  hands  of  Congress  than  of 
the  executive;  since,  otherwise,  the  most  summary  and  severe 
punishments  might  be  inflicted  at  Uic  mere  will  of  the  executive. 
§  1198.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  should  be  exclusive.  Whatever 
crimes,  therefore,  are  committed  on  board  of  public  shijis  of  war 
of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port  or  at  sea,  they  are 
exclusively  cognizable  and  punishable  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  public  sliipa  of  sovereigns,  wherever  they 
may  be,  are  deemed  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  enjoy  the  immuni- 
ties from  the  local  jurisdiction  belonging  to  their  sovereign,*  (a) 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  221,  262. 

«  Art,  9,  »  1  BlJiok.  Comm.  262,  421. 

«  1  Black.  C^mnL  413,  414.  415,  420,  421. 

*  Bee  Umted  States  v*  Bevmia,  S  Wlieatou's  R.  3S6,  390.     The  Schr.  Exchimge,  7 
Cnmch'9  R.  116, 

(a)  Brown  v.  Duchesne,  2  Cart  871  and  Ifi  How,  183, 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

POWER  OVER  THE  MILITIA. 

§  1199.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is  "to  provide  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 

§  1200.  This  clause  seems,  after  a  slight  amendment,  to  have 
passed  the  convention  without  opposition.^  It  cured  a  defect 
severely  felt  under  the  confederation,  which  contained  no  pro- 
vision on  the  subject 

§  1201.  The  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  command- 
ing its  services  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  ipvasions,  is  a  natural  incident  to  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  common  defence,  and  preserving  the  internal 
peace  of  the  nation.  In  short,  every  argument  which  is  urged, 
or  can  be  urged  against  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  applies 
forcibly  to  the  propriety  of  vesting  this  power  in  the  national 
government  There  is  but  one  of  two  alternatives,  which  can  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  insurrection,  invasion,  or  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws ;  either  to  employ  regular  troops,  or  to  employ 
the  militia  to  suppress  them.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  the 
resistance  to  the  laws  may  be  put  down  by  the  poaae  comitattLSj  or 
the  assistance  of  the  common  magistracy.  But  cases  may  occur, 
in  which  such  a  resort  would  be  utterly  vain,  and  even  mischiev- 
ous ;  since  it  might  encourage  the  factious  to  more  rash  measures, 
and  prevent  the  application  of  a  force,  which  would  at  once  de- 
stroy the  hopes  and  crush  the  efforts  of  the  disaffected.  The 
general  power  of  the  government  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  its  declared  powers,  would  doubtless  authorize 
laws  to  call  forth  the  poaae  comitatu%^  and  employ  the  common 
magistracy,  in  cases  where  such  measures  would  suit  the  emer- 
gency.^ But  if  the  militia  could  not  be  called  in  aid,  it  would  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  common  safety  to  keep  up  a 

^  Journal  of  Convention,  221,  288. 

s  2  Elliot's  Debates,  800,  804,  805,  808,  809. 
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strong  regular  force  in  time  of  peace.^     The  latter  would  cer-J 
taiiily  not  be  desirable,  or  economical ;  and  therefore  this  power* 
over  the  militia  is  highly  balutary  to  the  public  repose,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  additional  security  to  the  public  liberty.     In- 
times  of  insurrection  or  invaBioti,  it  would  Im\  natural  and  proper 
that  the  militia  of  a  neighboring  State  should  be  marched  into 
another  to  resist  a  common  enemy,  or  ^lard  the  refRil)lie  against 
the  violences  of  a  domestic  faction  or  sedition.     But  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  the  militia  should 
ever  be  called  to  march  great  distanccB,  since  it  would  l>e  at  once 
the  most  expensive  and  the  nn^st  inconvenient  force  which  the 
government  could  employ  for  distant  expeditions.^    The  regula- 
tion  of  the  whole  subject  is  always  to  be  in  the  power  of  Con* 
gress ;  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  moulded  so  as  to  escape 
from  all  dangenms  aliusos. 

§  1202.  Notwithstanding  the  reasonableness  of  these  suggea* 
tions,  the  power  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  warm  appeals 
to  the  i>eople  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  surprise  their  judgment,* 
At  one  time  it  was  said,  that  the  militia  imder  the  command  of 
the  national  government  might  be  dangerous  to  the  public  lib- 
erty;  at  another,  that  they  might  be  ordered  to  the  most  distant 
places,  and  burdened  with  the  most  oppressive  services;  and  at 
another,  that  the  States  might  thus  be  roblw?d  of  their  immediate 
means  of  defence.'*  How  these  things  could  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  which  the  States' 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  represented,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  But  the  highly-colored  and  impassioned  addresseij 
used  on  this  occasion  pividuced  some  profHisitions  of  amendment 
in  the  State  conventions,*  whicli,  however^  were  never  duty  rat- 
ified, and  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  felt,  as  matters  of  general 
concern. 

§  1203.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  **to  provide  for  organ*^ 
izing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  l>e  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  29  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates.  292,  293,  294,  SOS,  S09. 

«  The  Feikralist,  No.  29  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  107*  108,  292,  29a.  204,  ^08,  S09; 
8  KlUot's  PehaU-a,  305,  8l)6. 

»  2  Elliot's  Debatea,  66,  e7,  307,  ?10,  314,  SU?  The  FetleniUtt,  No.  29  ;  Luther 
Martiij*8  A4ilrP8S,  Yates's  Mmutes ;  4  Elliot's  Dehfttes,  33,  34. 

4  Sep  The  Fedf  ralist.  No.  29  ;  2  Elliotts  Debates,  286,  286,  287,  289,  807,  810. 

*  1  Tack*  Bliick.  Conim,  App,  273, 
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States;  reserring  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Goiigress." 

§  1204.  This  power  has  a.  natural  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing, and,  if  not  indispensable  to  its  exercise,  furnishes  the  only 
adequate  means  of  giving  it  promptitude  and  efficiency  in  its  op 
erations.  It  requires  no  skill  in  the  science  of  war  to  discern, 
that  uniformity  in  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  whenever  they 
are  called  into  active  service.  It  will  enable  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  camp  and  field  with  mutual  intelligence  and 
concert,  an  advantage  of  peculiar  moment  in  the  operations  of  an 
army;  and  it  will  enable  them  to  acquire,  in  a  much  shorter 
period,  that  degree  of  proficiency  in  military  functions,  which  is 
essential  to  their  usefulness.  Such  a  uniformity,  it  is  evident, 
can  bo  attained  only  through  the  superintending  power  of  the 
national  government^ 

§  1205.  This  clause  was  not  in  tiie  original  draft  of  the  Con* 
stitutix)n ;  but  it  was  subsequently  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  tiie  power ;  and  after  considerable  discussion 
it  was  adopted  in  its  present  shape  by  a  decided  majority.  The 
first  clause  in  regard  to  organizing,  arming,  disciplining,  and 
governing  the  militia,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  nine  States  against 
two ;  the  next  referring  the  appointment  of  officers  to  the  States, 
after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  amend  it  by  confining  ihe  appoint- 
ment to  officers  under  the  rank  of  general  officers,  was  passed 
without  a  division ;  and  the  last,  referring  the  authority  to  train 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress, 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  four.^ 

§  1206,  It  was  conceived  by  the  friends  of  the  Constitution, 
that  the  power  thus  given,  with  the  guards  reserving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  and  the  training  of  the  militia  to  the  States, 
made  it  not  only  wholly  unexceptionable,  but  in  reality  an  addi- 
tional security  to  the  public  liberties.^  It  was,  nevertheless, 
made  a  topic  of  serious  alarm  and  powerful  objection.     It  was 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  4,  29 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  278,  274  ;  5  Marshairs 
Life  of  Washington,  ch.  1,  p.  54.  See  Virginia  Report  and  Resolutions,  7  Jan.  1800, 
pp.  54  to^  57. 

s  Journal  of  Conventien,  221,  268,  272,  280,  281,  282,  857,  876,  377. 

«  2  Elliotts  Deb.  92,  301,  310.  312,  314,  317. 
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suggested,  that  it  was  iudis{>eii8able  to  the  States  they  should 
possess  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  Congre&s 
might,  under  pretence  of  organizing  and  disciplining  them^  in- 
flict severe  and  ignominious  punishments  on  them,^  Tlie  power 
might  be  construed  to  be  exclnaive  in  Congress.  Sup|iyse,  then, 
that  Congress  should  refuse  to  provide  for  arming  or  organizing 
them,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  States  would  be  utterly  with- 
out the  means  of  defence,  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  national 
governments^  It  might  also  be  said,  that  Congress  possessed 
the  exclusive  pi>wer  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions, which  would  take- from  the  States  all  effective  means  of 
resistance.^  The  militia  might  be  put  under  martial  law,  when 
not  under  duty  in  the  public  service,* 

§  1207.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  comprehend  the  influence  of 
such  objections,  urged  with  much  apparent  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness at  such  an  eventful  period.  The  answers  then  given  seem 
to  have  been,  in  their  structure  and  reasoning,  satisfactory  and 
conclusive.  But  the  araendraeiits  proposed  to  the  Constitution 
(some  of  which  have  been  since  adopted^)  show  that  the  objec- 
tions were  extensively  felt  and  sedulously  cherished.  The  power 
of  Congress  over  the  militia,  it  was  urged,  wag  limited,  and  con- 
current with  that  of  the  States.  The  right  of  governing  them 
was  confined  to  the  single  case  of  their  being  in  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  in  some  of  the  cases  pointed  out  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  then,  and  then  only,  that  they  could  be 
subjected  by  the  general  government  to  martial  law.^  If  Con- 
gress did  not  choose  to  arm,  organize,  or  discipline  the  militia, 
there  would  be  an  inherent  right  in  the  States  to  do  it^  All 
that  the  Constitution  intended  was,  to  give  a  power  to  Congress 
to  insure  uniformity,  and  thereby  efficiency.  But  if  Congress 
refused,  or  neglected  to  perform  the  duty,  the  States  had  a  perfect 


1  2  Elliot's  DtAmiw,  301»  307,  SIO,  312. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  145,  290,  310,  311,  312  ;  Luther  Martin's  Address,  Yates's  Min- 
Ute»  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  34,  35. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  310,  311,  312,  314,  816,  818,  817,  318. 

*  2  Elliofs  Debates,  287p  28S»  294. 

*  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  2T3. 

*  2  KUiot's  Debates,  209,  311* 

7  2  EUiot's  Debates.  293,  294,  812,  313,  314,  326»  327,  439  j  1  Tuek.  Black.  Comm* 
App,  272,  273  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitation,  ch,  9»  pp.  Ill,  112  j  Hooston  v,  Moore,  5 
Wheat.  E.  h  21|  46,  48  to  52. 
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concurrent  right,  and  might  act  upon  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
sovereignty.^  As  little  pretence  was  there  to  say  that  Congress 
possessed  the  exclusive  power  to  suppress  insurrections  and  repel 
invasions.  Their  power  was  merely  competent  to  reach  these 
objects ;  but  did  not,  and  could  not,  in  regard  to  the  militia,  su- 
persede the  ordinary  rights  of  the  States.  It  was,  indeed,  made 
a  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  such  cases ;  but  this  did  not 
exclude  the  co-operation  of  the  States.^  The  idea  of  Congress 
inflicting  severe  and  ignominious  punishments  upon  the  militia 
in  times  of  peace  was  absurd.*  It  presupposed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives had  an  interest,  and  would  intentionally  take  measures, 
to  oppress  them,  and  alienate  their  affections.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  militia  was  exclusively  in  the  States ; 
and  how  could  it  be  presumed  that  such  men  would  ever  consent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens.^ The  power  to  discipline  and  train  the  militia,  except 
when  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  was  also  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  States;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  secure  against  any  serious  abuses.^  It  was  added,  that  any 
project  of  disciplining  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States 
would  be  so  utterly  impracticable  and  mischievous,  that  it  would 
probably  never  be  attempted.  The  most  that  could  be  done 
would  be  to  organize  and  discipline  select  corps;  and  these, 
for  all  general  purposes,  either  of  the  States,  or  of  the  Union, 
would  be  found  to  combine  all  that  was  useful  or  desirable  in 
militia  services. 

§  1208.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  how  utterly  without  any 
practical  justification  have  been  the  alarms,  so  industriously 
spread  upon  this  subject,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
put  upon  its  triay^  Upon  two  occasions  only  has  it  been  found 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  require  the 
aid  of  the  militia  of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the 

1  Houston  V.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  1, 16, 17,21,  22,  24,  32,  61,  62,  66  ;  3  Sergeant  ft 
Rawle,  169.    See  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  1. 

>  2  Elliot's  Debates,  812,  313, 316,  317,  818,  868  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9, 
p.  111. 

'  2  Elliot's  Debates,  304,  309. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  368  ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  112. 

*  See  The  Federalist,  No.  29 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  274 ;  Rawle  on  the 
Constitution,  ch.  9,  p.  112. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  29. 
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laws  of  the  Union,  supprcBsing  iosiirrectiuEs^  or  repelling  inva- 
Bions*  The  first  was  to  8upprt?sa  the  iasurrectiau  in  PennsylTa- 
nia,  in  1794  j*  and  the  other,  to  repel  the  enemy  in  the  recent 
war  with  Great  Britain,  On  other  occasions,  the  militia  has 
indeed  been  called  into  sers^ice^  to  repel  the  incnrsions  of  the 
Indians ;  hnt  in  all  such  easea^  the  injured  States  ha%'0  led  the 
way,  and  reijuetjted  the  co-operation  of  the  national  government 
In  regard  to  the  other  power,  of  or^nizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia,  Congress  passed  an  act  in  1792,^  more  ef- 
fectually  to  provide  for  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  a 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  United  States,  The  system  pro^ 
vided  by  this  act,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  which 
established  the  rules  of  discipline  and  field  service,  has  ever 
since  remained  in  force.  And  the  militia  arc  now  governed  by 
the  same  general  system  of  discipline  and  field  exercise  which 
18  observed  by  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.*  No  jeal- 
ousy of  military  power  and  no  dread  of  severe  punishments  are 
now  indulged.  And  the  whole  militia  system  has  been  as  mild 
in  its  operation  as  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 

§  1209,  Several  questions,  of  great  practical  importance,  have 
arisen  under  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  respecting  the  power 
over  the  militia,  which  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  It  is 
obser^'able,  that  power  is  given  to  Congress  *'to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions,"  Accordingly,  Congress,  in 
1795,  in  pursuance  of  this  authority,  and  to  give  it  a  practical 
operation,  provided  by  law,  "that  whenever  the  United  States 
shall  be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  from 
any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  to  call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  State 
or  States  most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger,  or  scene  of  ac- 
tion, as  he  may  judge  necessary,  to  repel  such  invasion,  and  ta 
issue  his  order  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the 
militia  as  he  shall  think  proper/*  Like  provisions  are  made  for 
the  other  cases  stated  in  the  Constitutiom*    The  constitution- 


»  6  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  ch*  8,  pp.  576  to  692  ;  2  Pitk.  Hiat.  ck  23,  pp.  421 
to  428. 

*  Act  of  8th  May,  1792,  ch.  33. 

»  Act  of  1820,  ch,  »7  ;  Act  of  1821,  ch,  68, 

4  Act  of  1705,  ch.  101, 
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ality  of  this  act  has  not  been  qn^tioned,^  although  it  proTides 
for  calling  forth  Uie  militia^  not  only  in  cases  of  invasion,  but 
of  imminent  danger  of  invasion  ;  for  the  power  to  repel  invasions 
must  include  the  power  to  provide  against  any  attempt  and  dan* 
ger  of  invasion,  as  the  necessary  and  proper  means  to  effectuate 
the  object  One  of  the  best  means,  ta  repel  invasion  is,  to  pro^ 
vide  the  requisite  force  for  action  before  the  invader  has  reached 
the  territory  of  the  nation.^  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the 
President,  who  is,  aa  will  be  presently  seen,  by  the  Constitution 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  proper  functionary  to  whom  this  high 
and  delicate  trust  ought  to  be  confided.  A  free  people  will  nat* 
nrally  be  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  military  power;  and  that  of 
calling  forth  the  militia  is  certainly  one  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude. It  is,  however,  a  power  limited  in  its  nature  to  certain 
exigencies ;  and,  by  whomsoever  it  is  to  be  executed,  it  carries 
with  it  a  corresponding  responsibility.^  Who  is  so  fit  to  exercise 
ttie  power  and  to  incur  the  responsibility  as  the  President  ? 

§  1210.  But  a  most  material  question  arises :  By  whom  is  the 
exigency  (the  caaiLS  foederisj  if  one  may  so  say)  to  be  decided  ? 
Is  the  President  the  sole  and  exjclusive  judge  whether  the  exi* 
gency  has  arisen ;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as  an  open  question, 
which  every  ofiicer,  to  whom  the  orders  of  the  President  are  ad- 
dressed, may  decide  for  himself,  and  equally  open  to  be  contested 
by  every  militia-man  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
President  ?*  (a)  This  question  was  much  agitated  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it 
had  been  practically  settled  by  the  government,  in  the  year 
1794,  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  President ;  *  and  no  inconsider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  was  then  manifested  in  the  heat  of  the 
controversy,  pendente  lite^  et  flagrante  bello.  In  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  it  was  held,  that  the  governors  of  the  States 

1  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1,  60  ;  Martin  v.  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19  ;  Houston 
V.  Moore,  8  Sergeant  k  Rawle,  169 ;  Duffield  v.  Smith,  3  Seigeant  k  Rawle,  690 ; 
Vanderheyden  v.  Young,  11  Johns.  R.  150. 

*  Martin  v,  Mott,  12  Wheat  R.  19,  29. 

*  Martin  v,  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19,  29 ;  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  18,  p.  165,  &c 
«  Martin  v,  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19,  29,  80. 

*  See  Houston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  87. 

(a)  See  Luther  v,  Borden,^  7  How.  44. 
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to  whom  orders  were  addressed  by  the  President  to  call  forth  the 
militia,  on  account  of  danger  of  invasion,  were  entitled  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  exigency  had  arisen,  and  were  not 
bound  by  the  opinion  or  orders  of  the  President.^ (^i)  This  doc- 
trine^ however,  was  disapproved  elsewhere.  It  was  contested 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,^  and  was  renomiced  by 
other  States*® 

1  1  KmCs  Comm.  LecL  12,  pp*  2*4  to  250  ;  8  Mftsa.  R.  Sapp.  517  d  seq,  ,*  Rawle 
on  the  Constitution,  ch,  13,  p.  155,  &c.  At  a  later  period,  this  doctrine  Beems  to  have 
been  abandoned  by  Massachusetts.  Bee  Report  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  June 
12,  1818,  and  February  15,  18S0.     See  also  Reaolutions  of  Maine  legislature,  in  1820, 

*  See  President  Madison's  Message  of  4th  November,  1812,  and  President  Monroe's 
Message,  and  other  dociitnenta  stated  iu  Report  and  Resolves  of  Massacbusetta,  15th 
February,  1830. 

•  8ee  Vanderheyden  v.  Young,  11  Johns.  R*  160 ;  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  18, 
pp,  155  to  160 ;  Dnlheld  v.  Smith,  3  Sergeant  k  Eawle,  SUO. 


(a)  The  case  on  behalf  of  those  States 
will  be  found  very  fully  presetited  in 
Dwight*s  History  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tioD,  p.  287  a  atq.  The  first  objection 
taken  to  the  order  of  the  President  to  call 
out  the  militift  was  that  it  did  not  show 
that  one  of  the  emergencies  existed  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  empowered  the 
Prefiident  to  issue  the  order,  that  is  to  s&y, 
that  they  were  required  to  €XimiU  the  lavm 
of  the  Wnian,  suppress  insurrftiions,  or  re* 
pei  invasions^  or  that  the  United  States  were 
in  immine/U  danger  of  inioasion ;  and  when 
this  ol^eetion  was  obviated  hy  a  further 
order,  tbp  one  mentioned  in  the  t^xt  was 
taken  and  insisted  u^jon.  In  consequence, 
although  the  militia  was  ordered  out  for 
State  defence,  yet  as  they  were  not  placed 
under  the  orders  of  the  federal  authorities, 
the  government  refused  to  assume  the 
expense. 

When  the  late  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
the  President  issued  his  call  for  75,000 
militia,  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  had  not  de<ilared  their  se- 
ceasion,  the  govemora  of  several  of  the 
border  States  responded  with  either  a  p-er- 
emptory  or  a  qualified  refoaal.  The  gov- 
ernors of  Virginia^  North  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas refused  in  the  moat  poailive,  and 
aome  of  them  in  insulting  terms ;  and  upoa 


the  ground,  either  expressly  stated  or  im* 
plied,  that  the  call  was  unconstitutional 
because  made  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
or  subjugating  the  States^  whioh  the  gor- 
emment  had  no  authority  to  do*  Of  theM 
governors  it  is  to  be  said,  that  live  fully 
sympathized  with  the  rebellicm,  and  that 
the  sixth,  when  insurgent  forces  had  in- 
vaded the  State,  vetoed  a  resolution  of  the 
legislature  by  which  he  was  rf^quested  to 
order  them  to  leave  its  territory.  The 
governor  of  Maryland  ordered  out  the 
troops,  stating  in  his  proclamation  that 
they  would  he  detailed  to  serve  within  the 
State  or  for  the  defence  of  the  national 
capitai  The  governor  of  Delaware  issued 
a  proclamation  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  volunteer  companies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  lives  and  proj>erty  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  hut  not  to  be  subject 
to  he  ordered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  This  action  would  proba- 
bly not  be  a  precedent  on  any  future 
occasioD,  and  must  be  referred  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  things  then  existing, 
and  the  divided  feeling  then  prevailing  in 
that  portion  of  the  country.  In  general, 
in  all  that  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
the  national  authority  was  sustained,  a 
ready  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  firders 
of  the  executive.     C. 
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§  1211.  At  a  very  recent  period,  the  question  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  judicial  decision ;  and 
it  was  then  unanimously  determined,  that  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  the  exigency  has  arisen  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pres- 
ident; and  that  his  decision  is  conclusive  upon  all  other  per- 
sons.^ The  court  said,  that  this  construction  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  nature  of  the  power  itself,  and  from  the  manifest  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  power  itself  is 
to  be  exercised  upon  sudden  emergencies,  upon  great  occasions 
of  state,  and  under  circumstances  which  may  be  vital  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Union.  A  prompt  and  unhesitating  obedience  to 
orders  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  objeci. 
The  service  is  a  militaiy  service,  and  the  command  of  a  military 
nature ;  and,  in  such  cases,  every  delay  and  every  obstacle  to  an 
efficient  and  immediate  compliance,  would  necessarily  tend  to 
jeopard  the  public  interests.  While  subordinate  officers  or  sol- 
diers are  pausing  to  consider  whether  they  ought  to  obey,  or  are 
scrupulously  weighing  the  facts  upon  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  exercises  the  right  to  demand  their  services,  the  hostile 
enterprise  may  be  accomplished,  without  the  means  of  resistance. 
If  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia,  and  of  commanding  its 
services  in  times  of  insurrection  and  invasion,  are,  as  it  has 
been  emphatically  said  they  are,^  natural  incidents  to  the  duties 
of  superintending  the  common  defence,  and  of  watching  over  the 
internal  peace  of  the  confederacy,  these  powers  must  be  so  con- 
strued, as  to  the  modes  of  their  exercise,  as  not  to  defeat  the 
great  end  in  view.  If  a  superior  officer  has  a  right  to  contest  the 
orders  of  the  President  upon  his  own  doubts  as  to  the  exigency 
having  arisen,  it  must  be  equally  the  right  of  every  inferior  offi- 
cer and  soldier.  And  any  act  done  by  any  person,  in  further- 
ance of  such  orders,  would  subject  him  to  responsibility  in  a 
civil  suit,  in  which  his  defence  must  finally  rest  upon  his  ability 
to  establish  the  facts  by  competent  proofs.  Besides,  in  many 
instances  the  evidence  upon  which  the  President  might  decide 
t|iat  there  was  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  might  be  of  a  na- 
ture not  constituting  strict  technical  proof;  or  the  disclosure  of 
the  evidence  might  reveal  important  state  secrets,  which  the 
public  interest,  and  even  safety,  might  imperiously  demand  to 

^  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  Howard,  1. 
^<  The  Federaliat,  No.  29. 
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he  kept  in  concealment.^  The  act  of  1795  was  manifestly  framed 
upon  this  reasoning.  The  President  is  by  it  necessarily  consti- 
tuted, in  the  first  instance,  the  judge  of  the  existence  of  the  ex- 
igency, and  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  belief  of  the  facts. 
If  he  does  so  act,  and  decides  to  call  out  the  militia,  his  orders 
for  this  purpose  are  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  erery  act  done 
by  a  subordinate  officer  in  obedience  to  such  orders,  is  equally 
justifiable.  The  law  contemplates  that^  under  such  circum- 
stances, orders  shall  be  given  to  carry  the  power  into  eflfect; 
and  it  cannot  be  that  it  is  a  correct  inference,  that  any  other 
person  has  a  right  to  disobey  them.  No  provision  is  made  for 
an  appeal  from,  or  review  of,  the  President's  opinion.  And 
whenever  a  statute  ^ves  a  discretionary  power  to  any  person,  to 
be  exercised  by  him  upon  his  own  opinion  of  certain  facts,  the 
general  rule  of  construction  is,  that  he  is  thereby  constituted  the 
sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  existence  of  those  facts. ^  ^ 

§  1212.  It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  may  be  exercised  either  by  requisitions  upon  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  States,  or  by  orders  directed  to  such  executive,  or 
to  any  subordinate  officers  of  the  militia.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  understuodj  that  the  State  executive  is  in  any  case  bound  to 
leave  his  executive  duties,  and  go  personally  into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,® 

§  1213.  The  power  to  govern  the  militia,  when  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States,  is  denied  by  no  one  to  be  an  exclu- 
sive one.  Indeed,  from  its  very  natiire,  it  must  be  so  con- 
strued; for  the  notion  of  distinct  and  independent  orders  from 
authorities  wholly  unconnected,  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
wnth  that  unity  of  command  and  action,  on  which  the  success  of 
all  military  operations  must  essentially  depend.*  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  a  State  from  calling 
forth  its  own  militia,  not  detached  into  the  senice  of  the  UnionJB 
to  aid  the  United  States  in  executing  the  laws,  in  suppressing 

1  Martin  v.  Mott»  12  Wheat.  R  80,  31.  ,  ^ 

«  Martin  ».  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19,  31,  82.  (a)  H 

»  S<*e  Houston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1»  15,  16,  and  Mr,  X  Johnson*^  Opinion,  Id.^" 

8«i  37,  40,  4e. 

*  The  FederalUt,  No«.  ft,  2&  ;  Hotiston  v,  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1,  17,  53,  54,  fi6,  5S, 

fil,  02.  

(a)  Approred  im Luther  «.  Borden,  7  How.  44* 
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inBurrectioDS,  and  in  repelling  inyasitxis.  (a)  Such  a  concurrent 
exercise  of  power  in  no  degree  interferes  with,  or  obstructs  the 
exercise  of,  the  powers  of  the  Union.  Congress  may,  by  saita<^ 
ble  laws,  provide  for  the  calling  forth  of  the  militia,  and  annex 
suitable  penalties  to  disobedience  of  their  orders,  and  direct  the 
manner  in  which  the  delinquents  may  be  tried.  But  the  author- 
ity to  call  forth,  and  the  authority  exclusively  to  govern,  are 
quite  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  question,  when  the  authority 
of  Congress  over  tibe  militia  becomes  exclusive,  must  essentially 
depend  upon  the  fact,  when  they  are  to  be  deemed  in  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  clear  distinction  foer 
tween  calling  forth  the  militia,  and  their  being  in  actual  service. 
These  are  not  contemporaneous  acts,  nor  necessarily  identical 
in  their  constitutional  bearings.  The  President  is  not  com<^ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  except  when  in  actual  service; 
and  not,  when  they  are  merely  ordered  into  service.  They  are 
subjected  to  martial  law  only,  when  in  actual  service,  and  not 
merely  when  called  forth,  before  they  have  obeyed  the  calL  The 
act  of  1795  and  other  acts  on  this  subject  manifestly  contemplate 
and  recognize  this  distinction.  To  bring  the  militia  within  the 
meaning  of  being  in  actual  service,  there  must  be  an  obedience  to 
the  call,  and  some  acts  of  organization,  mustering,  rendezvous, 
or  marching,  done  in  obedience  to  the  call,  in  the  public  service.^ 
§  1214.  But  whetiier  the  power  is  exclusive  in  Congress  to 
punish  delinquencies  in  not  obeying  the  call  on  the  militia,  by 
their  own  courts-martial,  has  been  a  question  much  discussed, 
and  upon  which  no  inconsiderable  contrariety  of  opinion  has 
been  expressed.  Ttat  it  may,  by  law,  be  made  exclusive,  is  not 
denied.  But  if  no  such  law  be  made,  whether  a  State  may  not, 
by  its  own  laws,  constitute  courts-martial  to  try  and  punish  the 
delinquencies,  and  inflict  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  has  been  the  point  in  controversy.  It  is  now  settled 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  State  court-martial  may  con- 
stitutionally take  cognizance  of,  and  inflict  the  punishment 
But  a  State  cannot  add  to,  or  vary  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
the  acts  of  Congress  upon  the  delinquents.^ 

^  Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  1, 17, 18,  20,  58,  60,  61,  63,  64  ;  Rawle  on  Const, 
cb.  18,  p.  159. 

*  Houston  V,  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  1,  2,  8,  24,  28,  44,  69  to  75  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch. 

(a)  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  How.  1. 
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§  1215.    A  question  of  another  sort  was  also  made  during  the 

late  war  with  Great  Britain;  whether  the  militia,  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,  were  to  be  governed  and 
commanded  by  any  officer  but  of  the  same  militia,  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  in  other  words,  whether  the 
President  could  delegate  any  other  officer  of  the  regular  army, 
of  equal  or  superior  rank,  to  command  the  militia  in  his  absence. 
It  was  held  in  several  of  the  eastern  States,  that  the  militia 
were  exclusively  under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  sub- 
ject to  the  personal  orders  of  the  President;  and  that  he  could 
not  authorize  any  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to 
command  them  in  his  absence,  nor  place  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  any  such  officer**  This  doctrine  was  deemed  inadmis- 
sible by  the  functionaries  of  the  United  States.  It  has  never  yet 
been  settled  by  any  definite  judgment  of  any  tribunal  competent 
to  decide  it'  If,  however,  the  doctrine  can  be  maintained,  it  ii 
obvious  that  the  public  service  must  be  continually  liable  to  very 
great  embarrassments  in  all  cases  where  the  militia  are  called 
into  the  public  service  in  connection  with  the  regular  troops,  (a) 

13,  pp.  1&8«  1£9  ;  HoQflton  v,  Uoore,  3  Sei^g,  4  Eawle,  109  ;  Duffield  v.  Smith,  8  Serg. 
k  R.  590;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12,  pp.  248,  249,  250  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  cb,  28  [ch. 
80) ;  Meade 8  Case,  5  Halla  Law  Joum.  636  j  Bolton's  Cuse,  8  Serg.  &  lUwlc,  17e» 
note. 

1  a  Mass.  Bep.  Supp.  &49t  £50  ;  §  Hull's  Amer.  Law  Joutd.  495 ;  1  Kent's  Comm* 
Lect.  12,  pp.  244  to  247. 

«  I  Kent's  Comm.  L«ct.  12,  pp.  244  to  247. 


(a)  This  doctrine  may  he  consideTed 
aa  practicjilly  given  up.  B^e  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  cam  of  Moasa- 
cbusetts  and  Connecticut  in  Dwight'i 
History  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
pp.  249  et  seq.  During  the  late  oivil  war, 
when  State  troopa  were  called  out,  they 


came  with  the  appropriate  officers  for  the 
bodies  called  for,  but  were  placed  at  once 
subject  to  the  orders  of  son^e  superior 
federal  officer,  and  in  no  instance  was 
there  a  refusal  to  obey  orders  on  any  such 
ground  as  waa  taken  in  1812. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

POWER  OYER  SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  OTHER  CEDED  PLACEa 

§  1216.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  "to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  miles  square,  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States ;  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over 
all  places  purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  t^e  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
ARSENALS,  DOCK- YARDS,  and  other  needful  buildings." 

§  1217.  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  in  its 
favor;  and  it  was  adopted  into  the  Constitution  with  a  slight 
amendment,  without  any  apparent  objection.^ 

§  1218.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  and  exclusive 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  Congress,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
carries  its  own  evidence  with  it  It  is  a  power  exercised  by 
every  legislature  of  the  Union,  and  one  might  say  of  the  world, 
by  virtue  of  its  general  supremacy.  Without  it,  not  only  the 
public  authorities  might  be  insulted,  and  their  proceedings  be 
interrupted  with  impunity ;  but  the  public  archives  might  be  in 
danger  of  violation  and  destruction,  and  a  dependence  of  the 
members  of  the  national  government  on  the  State  authorities  for 
protection  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  be  created,  which 
would  bring  on  the  national  councils  the  imputation  of  being 
subjected  to  undue  awe  and  influence,  and  might,  in  times  of 
high  excitement,  expose  their  lives  to  jeopardy.  It  never  could 
be  safe  to  leave  in  possession  of  any  State  the  exclusive  power  to 
decide,  whether  the  functionaries  of  the  national  government 
should  have  the  moral  or  physical  power  to  perform  their  duties.* 
It  might  subject  the  favored  State  to  the  most  unrelenting  jeal- 

1  Jonrn.  of  Conyention,  222,  260,  828,  829,  858. 

s  The  Federalist,  No.  48;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  92,  821,  822,  826. 
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ousy  of  the  other  States,  and  introduce  earnest  controversies  from 
time  to  time  respecting  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govenonent, 

§  1219.  Nor  can  the  cession  be  justly  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
any  State;  or  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  its  sovereignty. 
The  ceded  district  is  of  a  very  narrow  extent ;  and  it  rests  in  the 
option  of  the  State  whether  it  shall  be  made  or  not  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  the  inhabitants  composing  it  would  receive 
with  thankfulness  such  a  blessing,  since  their  own  importance 
would  be  thereby  increased,  their  interests  be  subserved,  and 
their  rights  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  Union.  ^  It  is  not  improbable,  that  an  occur- 
rence, at  the  very  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  a  great 
effect  in  introducing  this  provision  into  the  Constitution.  At 
the  period  alluded  to,  the  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia, 
was  surrounded  and  insulted  by  a  small,  but  insolent  body  of 
mutineers  of  the  continental  army.  Congress  applied  to  the  ex* 
ecutivc  authority  of  Pennsylrania  for  defence;  but,  under  the 
ill-conceived  constitution  of  the  State  at  that  time,  the  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  council  consisting  of  thirteen  members; 
and  they  possessed  or  exhibited  so  little  energy,  and  such  appar* 
ent  intimidation,  that  Cong^ress  indignantly  removed  to  New 
Jersey,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  them  with  promises  of  de- 
fending them.  Congress  remained  for  some  time  at  Princeton 
without  being  again  insulted,  till,  for  the  sake  of  greater  con* 
venience,  they  adjourned  to  Annapolis.  The  general  dissatisfao- 
tion  with  the  proceedings  of  PennBylvania,  and  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  a  fugitive  Congress,  were  sufficiently  striking  to  pro- 
duce this  remedy.'  Indeed,  if  such  a  lesson  could  have  been  lost 
upon  the  people,  it  would  have  been  as  humiliating  to  their  in* 
telligence,  as  it  would  have  been  offensive  to  their  honor. 

§  1220.  And  yet  this  clause  did  not  escape  the  common  fate 
of  most  of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  It  was  rep- 
resented as  peculiarly  dangerous.  It  may,  it  was  said,  become  a 
sort  of  public  sanctuary,  ^ith  exclusive  privileges  and  immuni* 
ties  of  every  sort.  It  may  be  the  very  spot  for  the  establishment 
of  tyranny,,  and  of  refuge  of  the  oppressors  of  the  people.  The 
inhabitants  will  be  answerable  to  no  laws,  except  those  of  Con- 
gress.     A  powerful  army  may  be  here  kept  on  foot;   and  the 

«  Th©  Federalbt,  No.  43 ;  2  EUiot'a  Di^b.  92,  S21,  322,  326,  327. 
^  Rawle  an  Const.  cK  9,  pp,  112,  119» 
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most  oppressive  and  sanguinary  laws  may  be  passed  to  govern  the 
district  ^  Nay,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  years  after  the  Con- 
stitution had  quietly  gone  into  operation,  and  this  power  had 
been  acted  upon  with  a  moderation  as  commendable  as  it  ought 
to  be  satisfactory,  a  learned  commentator  expressed  regret  at  the 
extent  of  the  power,  and  intimated  in  no  inexplicit  terms  his 
fears  for  the  future.  "A  system  of  laws,"  says  he,  "incompati- 
ble with  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  representative  democracy, 
though  not  likely  to  be  introduced  at  once,  may  be  matured  by 
degrees,  and  diffuse  its  influence  through  the  States,  and  finally 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  federal  government.  Let  foreigners  be  enabled  to  hold 
lands,  and  transmit  them  by  inheritance,  or  devise ;  let  the  pref- 
erence to  males,  and  the  rights  of  primogeniture  be  revived  with 
the  doctrine  of  entails;  and  aristocracy  will  neither  want  a 
ladder  to  climb  by,  nor  a  base  for  its  support."^ 

§  1221.  What  a  superstructure  to  be  erected  on  such  a  narrow 
foundation !  Several  of  the  States  now  permit  foreigners  to  hold 
and  transmit  lands;  and  yet  their  liberties  are  not  overwhelmed. 
The  whole  South,  before  the  revolution,  allowed  and  cherished 
the  system  of  primogeniture ;  and  yet  they  possessed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  their  children  their  colonial  rights  and  privileges,  and 
achieved  under  this  very  system  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try. The  system  of  entails  is  still  the  law  of  several  of  the 
States ;  and  yet  no  danger  has  yet  assailed  them.  They  possess 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  republican  industry  and  frugality,  with- 
out any  landed  or  other  aristocracy.  And  yet  the  petty  district 
of  ten  miles  square  is  to  overrule  in  its  policy  and  legislation  all 
that  is  venerable  and  admirable  in  State  legislation.  The  States 
and  the  people  of  the  States  are  represented  in  Congress.  The 
district  has  no  representatives  there ;  but  is  subjected  to  the  ex- 
clusive legislation  of  the  former.  And  yet  Congress,  at  home 
republican,  will  here  nourish  aristocracy.  The  States  will  here 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  destruction  of  their  own  institutions, 
rights,  and  sovereignty.     At  home,  they  will  follow  the  legisla- 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  820,  821,  828,  824,  826,  826  ;  Id.  115.  Amendments  limiting 
the  power  of  Congress  to  such  regulations,  as  respect  the  police  and  good  government 
of  the  district,  were  proposed  by  several  of  the  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Bat  they  have  been  silently  abandoned.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  276,  874.  «  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  277. 

VOL.  u.  —  9 
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tion  of  the  district^  instead  of  guiding  it  by  their  precept  and 
example.  They  will  choose  to  he  the  engines  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  in  the  district,  that  they  may  become  enslaved  within 
their  own  territorial  sovereignty.  What,  but  a  disposition  to 
indulge  in  all  sorts  of  delusions  and  alarms,  could  create  such 
extraordinary  flights  of  imagination  ?  Can  such  things  be,  and 
overcome  us,  like  a  summer's  cloudj  without  our  special  wonder? 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  seems  wholly  unnecessary  to  refutes 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  urged.  If  they 
prove  anrthing,  they  prove,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  govern- 
ment, because  no  persons  can  be  found  worthy  of  the  trust. 

§  1222.  The  seat  of  government  has  now,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  been  permanently  fixed  on  the  river  Potomac,  on  a  tract 
of  ten  miles  square,  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. It  was  selected  by  that  great  man,  the  boast  of  all  Amer- 
ica, the  first  in  war,  the  first  in  peacej  and  the  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen*  It  bears  his  name ;  it  is  the  monument  of 
his  fame  and  wisdom.  May  it  bo  for  ever  consecrated  to  its 
present  noble  purpose,  capitoli  immobile  saxum! 

§  1223,  The  inhaliitants  enjoy  all  their  civil,  religious,  and 
political  rights.  They  live  substantially  under  the  same  laws 
as  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  such  changes  only  having  been 
made  as  have  been  devised  and  sought  Iry  themselves.  They  are 
not  indeed  citizens  of  any  State,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
such ;  but  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Tliey  have  no 
immediate  representatives  in  Congress.  But  they  may  justly 
boast,  that  they  live  under  a  paternal  government,  attentive  to 
their  wants,  and  zealous  for  their  welfare.  They,  as  yet,  pos- 
sess no  local  legislature;  and  have,  as  yet,  not  desired  to  possess 
one.  A  learned  commentator  has  doubted^  whether  Congress 
can  create  such  a  legislature,  because  it  is  the  delegation  of  a 
delegated  authority.^  A  very  different  opinion  was  expressed 
by  the  Federalist;  for  it  was  said,  that  "a  municipal  legislature 
for  local  purposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will  ot 
course  be  allowed  them.**^(«)  In  point  of  fact,  the  corporations 
of  the  three  cities  within  its  limits  possess  and  exercise  a  dele- 
gated power  of  legislation  under  their  charters,  granted  by  Con- 

1  1  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App.  278.  «  The  FederaUst,  No.  4$, 


(a)  It  was  allowed  them  in  the  year 
1871,  a  territorial  government  luiTmg  been 


provided  for  them,  with  the  right  to  a 
delegate  in  Congrees, 
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gress,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  municipal  wants,  without  any 
constitutional  scruple,  or  surmise,  or  doubt. 

§  1224.  The  other  part  of  the  power,  giving  exclusive  legis- 
lation over  places  ceded  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
&c.,  seems  still  more  necessary  for  the  public  convenience  and 
safety.  The  public  money  expended  on  such  places,  and  public 
property  deposited  in  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  military  duties 
which  may  be  required  there,  all  demand  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  State  authority.  In  truth,  it  would  be  wholly 
improper,  that  places,  on  which  the  security  of  the  entire  Union 
may  depend,  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  any  member 
of  it  The  power,  indeed,  is  wholly  unexceptionable;  since  it 
can  only  be  exercised  at  the  will  of  the  State ;  and  therefore  it 
is  placed  beyond  all  reasonable  scruple.^  Yet,  it  did  not  escape 
without  the  scrutinizing  jealousy  of  the  opponents  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  was  denounced,  as  dangerous  to  State  sovereignty.^ 

§  1225.  A  great  variety  of  cessions  have  been  made  by  the 
States  under  this  power.  And  generally  there  has  been  a  reser- 
vation of  the  right  to  serve  all  State  process,  civil  and  criminal, 
upon  persons  found  therein.  This  reservation  has  not  been 
thought  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  State  process,  qaoad  hoc,  becomes  the  process  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  general  power  of  exclusive  legislation  re- 
mains with  Congress.  Thus,  these  places  are  not  capable  of 
being  made  a  sanctuary  for  fugitives,  to  exempt  them  from  acts 
done  within,  and  cognizable  by,  the  States  to  which  the  terri- 
tory belonged;  and  at  the  same  time  Congress  is  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  great  objects  of  the  power.* 

§  1226.  The  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  ceded  places  is  conferred  on  that  body,  as  the 
legislature  of  the  Union ;  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  any  other 
character.  A  law  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  binding  on  all  the  States,  and  cannot  be  defeated 
by  them.  The  power  to  pass  such  a  law  carries  with  it  all  the 
incidental  powers  to  give  it  complete  and  effectual  execution; 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  43.    See  also  United  Stotes  v,  Bevans,  8  Wheat  B.  836,  888. 

s  2  Elliot's  Debates,  145. 

*  Commonwealth  v.  Clary,  8  Mass.  B.  72  ;  United  States  v.  Cornell,  2  Mason,  R.  60  ; 
Bawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  27,  p.  288 ;  Sergeant  on  ConBtitation^  ch.  28  [ch.  80] ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  402  to  404. 
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and  such  a  law  may  he  extended  in  its  operation  incidentally 
throughout  the  United  States,  if  Congress  think  it  necessary  so 
to  do.  But  if  intended  to  have  efficiency  beyond  the  district, 
language  must  be  used  in  the  act  expressive  of  such  an  intention; 
otherwise  it  will  be  deemed  purely  local. ^ 

§  1227,  It  follows  from  this  review  of  the  clause,  that  the 
States  cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  acts  done  in  the  ceded 
places  after  the  cession ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inliabitants 
of  those  places  cease  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  State^  and  can  no 
longer  exercise  any  civil  or  political  rights  under  the  laws  of 
the  State. 2  (rt)  But  if  there  has  been  no  cession  by  the  State  of 
the  place,  although  it  has  been  constantly  occupied  and  used, 
under  purchase,  or  otherwise,  by  the  United  States  for  a  fort, 
arsenal,  or  other  constitutional  purpose,  the  State  jurisdiction 
still  remains  complete  and  perfect.* 

§  1228.  Upon  a  recent  occasiouj  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
exclusive  power  of  legislation,  thus  given  by  the  Constitution 
in  these  ceded  places,  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  was  much  discussed.  It  was  argued,  that  all 
such  legislation  by  Congress  was  purely  local,  like  that  exercised 
by  a  territorial  legislature;  and  was  not  to  be  deemed  legislation 
by  Congress  in  the  character  of  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  argument  was  to  establish,  that  a  law,  made 
in  or  for  such  ceded  places,  had  no  extraterritorial  force  or  obli- 
gation, it  not  being  a  law  of  the  United  States,  The  reasoning 
of  the  court  affirming  that  such  an  act  was  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Congrcsa  in  passing  it  acted  as  the  legislature 
of  the  Union,  can  be  best  conveyed  in  their  own  language,  and 
would  be  impaired  by  an  abridgment 

§  1229,  "In  the  enumeration  of  tlie  powers  of  Congress^  which 
is  made  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  we  find  that  of 

^  Cohens  o.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  264,  424,  425,  426,  427,  428 ;  Sergeant  on  Con* 
stitution,  cli.  28  [cb.  30]  \  1  Kent's  Coinm.  Lect,  19,  |>p.  402  to  404  ;  Rawle  on  Consti- 
tution, ch,  27,  pp.  238,  239  :  Lougbborougli  v,  Blake,  5  Wheat.  R  322,  324, 

■  6  Mas».  R.  72  ;  1  \U\Vb  Jonr.  of  .kirisp,  63  j  1  Rent's  Comm.  Lect,  19,  pp.  403, 
404. 

3  The  People  t?.  Godfrey,  17  Johns,  R,  225  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Young,  1  Hairs  Jour- 
nal of  Juriap,  47 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  19,  pp.  403,  404  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution^ 
ch.  28  [ch,  30] ;  Rawle  on  ConatitutioQ^  ch.  27,  pp.  238  to  240. 

ia]  See  thifl  very  fully  considered  and  the  doctrine  of  the  text  apptxived  in  Sinki 
If.  Eeeae,  19  Ohio  St.  m. 
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exercising  exclusive  legislation  over  such  district  as  shall  become 
the  seat  of  government  This  power,  like  all  others  which  are 
specified,  is  conferred  on  Congress  as  the  legislature  of  the 
Union;  for,  strip  them  of  that  character,  and  they  would  not 
possess  it.  In  no  other  character  can  it  be  exercised.  In  legis- 
lating for  the  district,  they  necessarily  preserve  the  character  of 
the  legislature  of  the  Union;  for  it  is  in  that  character  alone 
that  the  Constitution  confers  on  them  this  power  of  exclusive 
legislation.  This  proposition  need  not  be  enforced.  The  sec- 
ond clause  of  the  sixth  article  declares,  that  'this  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. '  The 
clause,  which  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  unquestionably  a 
part  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  such,  binds  all  the  United 
States.  Those  who  contend  that  acts  of  Congress,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  this  power,  do  not,  like  acts  made  in  pursuance  of 
other  powers,  bind  the  nation,  ought  to  show  some  safe  and  clear 
rule  which  shall  support  this  construction,  and  prove  that  an 
act  of  Congress,  clothed  in  all  the  forms  which  attend  other 
legislative  acts,  and  passed  in  virtue  of  a  power  conferred  on, 
and  exercised  by,  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union,  is 
not  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  bind  them. 

§  1230.  "One  of  the  gentlemen  sought  to  illustrate  his  propo- 
sition, that  Congress,  when  legislating  for  the  district,  assumed 
a  distinct  character,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  local  legislature, 
whose  laws  could  possess  no  obligation  out  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  by  a  reference  to  the  complex  character  of  this  court.  It 
is,  they  say,  a  court  of  common  law,  and  a  court  of  equity.  Its 
character,  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  common  law,  is  as  distinct 
from  its  character  when  sitting  as  a  court  of  equity,  as  if  the 
powers  belonging  to  those  departments  were  vested  in  different 
tribunals.  Though  united  in  the  same  tribunal,  they  are  never 
confounded  with  each  other.  Without  inquiring,  how  far  the 
union  of  different  characters  in  one  court  may  be  applicable,  in 
principle,  to  the  union  in  Congress  of  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  in  some  places,  and  of  limited  legislation  in  others, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law  are  so  totally  unlike  the  forms  of  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
equity,  that  a  mere  inspection  of  the  record  gives  decisive  infor- 
mation of  the  character  in  which  the  court  sits,  and  consequently 
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of  the  extent  of  its  powers.  But  if  the  forma  of  proceeding  were 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  court  the  same,  the  distinction 
would  disappear. 

§  1231.  ''Since  Congress  legislates  in  the  same  forms,  and  in 
the  same  character,  in  virtue  of  iK>wers  uf  equal  obligjition  con- 
ferred in  the  same  instrument,  when  exercising  its  exclusive 
powers  of  legislation,  as  well  as  when  exercising  those  which  are 
limited,  we  must  inquire,  whether  there  be  anything  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  exclusive  legislation*  which  necessarily  conlines  the 
operation  of  the  laws,  made  in  virtue  of  this  power,  to  the  place 
with  a  view  to  which  they  are  made*  Connected  with  the  power 
to  legislate  within  this  district,  is  a  similar  power  in  forts,  ar- 
senals, dock-yards,  &o.  Congress  has  a  right  to  punish  murder 
in  a  fort,  or  other  place  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction;  but  ^rf 
no  general  right  to  punish  murder  committed  within  any  of  the  " 
States,  In  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  against  the 
United  States,  murder  committed  within  a  fort,  or  any  other 
place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  solo  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  is  punished  with  death.  Thus  Con- 
gress legislates  in  tlie  same  act,  under  its  exclusive  and  ita 
limited  powers, 

§  1232.  "The  act  proceeds  to  direct,  that  the  body  of  the 
criminal,  after  execution,  may  be  delivered  to  a  surgeon  for  dis* 
section,  and  pimishes  any  person  who  shall  rescue  such  body 
during  its  conveyance  from  the  place  of  execution  to  the  surgeon 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  delivered.  Let  these  actual  provisions  of  the 
law,  or  any  other  provisions  which  can  be  made  on  the  subject,  be 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  character  in  which  Congress  acts,  - 
when  exercising  its  fjowei^  of  exclusive  legislation.  If  Congress  I 
is  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  local  legislature,  invested,  as  to 
this  object,  with  powers  limited  to  the  fort,  or  other  place,  in 
which  the  murder  may  be  committed;  if  its  general  powers  can- 
not come  in  aid  of  these  local  powers,  how  can  the  offence  be 
tried  in  any  other  court  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  it  has 
been  committed  ?  How  can  the  offender  he  conveyed  to,  or  tried 
in,  any  other  place  ?  How  can  he  be  executed  elsewhere  ?  How 
can  his  body  be  conveyed  through  a  country  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  sovereign,  and  the  individual  punished,  who, 
within  that  jurisdiction^  shall  rescue  the  body?  Were  any  one 
State  of  the  Union  to  pass  a  law  for  trying  a  criminal  in  a  court 
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not  created  by  itself,  in  a  place  not  within  its  jurisdiction,  and 
direct  the  sentence  to  be  executed  without  its  territory,  we  should 
all  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  incompetency  to  such  a  course  of 
legislation.  If  Congress  be  not  equally  incompetent,  it  is,  be- 
cause that  body  unites  the  powers  of  local  legislation  with  those 
which  are  to  operate  through  the  Union,  and  may  use  the  last  in 
aid  of  the  first;  or,  because  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive 
legislation  draws  after  it,  as  an  incident,  the  power  of  making 
that  legislation  effectual ;  and  the  incidental  power  may  be  ex- 
ercised throughout  the  Union,  because  the  principal  power  is 
given  to  that  body,  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union. 

§  1233.  "  So,  in  the  same  act,  a  person,  who,  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  commission  of  murder,  or  other  felony,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  other 
place,  or  district  of  country  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  conceal  the  same,  ifec,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  shall  be  ad- 
judged to  be  imprisoned,  Ac  It  is  clear,  that  Congress  cannot 
punish  felonies  generally;  and,  of  consequence,  cannot  punish 
misprision  of  felony.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture, the  State  of  Maryland,  for  example,  cannot  punish  those, 
who,  in  another  State,  conceal  a  felony  committed  in  Maryland. 
How,  then,  is  it,  that  Congress,  legislating  exclusively  for  a 
fort,  punishes  those  who,  out  of  that  fort,  conceal  a  felony 
coDMnitted  within  it  ? 

§  1234.  "  The  solution,  and  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
is,  that  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  as  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  to  legislate  exclusively  within  any  place  ceded  by 
a  State,  carries  with  it,  as  an  incident^  the  right  to  make  that 
power  effectual.  If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  State  in  which  the 
act  has  been  committed,  the  government  cannot  pursue  him  into 
another  State,  and  apprehend  him  there ;  but  must  demand  him 
from  the  executive  power  of  that  other  State.  If  Congress  were 
to  be  considered  merely  as  the  local  legislature  for  the  fort,  or 
other  place,  in  which  the  offence  might  be  committed,  then  this 
principle  would  apply  to  them,  as  to  other  local  legislatures; 
and  the  felon,  who  should  escape  out  of  the  fort,  or  other  place, 
m  which  the  felony  may  have  been  committed,  could  not  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  marshal,  but  must  be  demanded  from  the  exec- 
utive of  the  State.     But  we  know,  that  the  principle  does  not 
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apply ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  Congress  is  not  a  local  legislature, 
but  exercises  this  particular  power,  like  all  its  other  powers,  in 
its  high  character  as  the  legislature  of  the  Union.  The  Ameri- 
can people  thought  it  a  necessary  power,  and  they  conferred  it  for 
their  own  benefit  Being  so  conferred,  it  carries  with  it  all  those 
incidental  powers  which  are  necessary  to  its  complete  and  effect- 
ual execution. 

§  1235.  "Whether  any  particular  law  be  designed  to  operate 
without  the  district  or  not,  depends  on  the  words  of  that  law. 
If  it  be  designed  so  to  operate,  then  the  question,  whether  the 
power,  so  exercised,  be  incidental  to  the  power  of  exclusive  le- 
gislation, and  be  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  requires  a  con- 
sideration of  that  instrument  In  such  cases  the  Constitution 
and  the  law  must  be  compared  and  construed.  This  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  only  exercise  of  it  which  is 
allowed  in  such  a  case."^ 

1  Cohens  v.  Yiigmia,  6  Wheat  R.  424  to  429. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

POWEBS  OF  CONGRESS — INCIDENTAL. 

§  1236.  The  next  power  of  Congress  is,  ^^  to  make  all  laws, 
which  shall  be  Thecessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution in  the  govemment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department,  or  officer  thereof. "(a) 

§  1237.  Few  powers  of  the  govemment  were  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  assailed  with  more  severe  invective, 
and  more  declamatory  intemperance,  than  this.^  And  it  has 
ever  since  been  made  a  theme  of  constant  attack,  and  extrava- 
gant jealousy.^  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  can  be  maintained,  or  the  logic  by  which  it  can  be  rea- 
soned out  It  is  only  declaratory  of  a  truth,  which  would  have 
resulted  by  necessity  and  unavoidable  implication  from  the  very 
act  of  establishing  the  national  government,  and  vesting  it  with 
certain  powers.  What  is  a  power,  but  the  ability  or  faculty  of 
\  doing  a  thing  ?  What  is  the  ability  to  do  a  thing,  but  the  power 
of  employing  the  meafhs  necessary  to  its  execution  ?  What  is  a 
legislative  power,  but  a  power  of  making  laws  ?  What  are  the 
means  to  execute  a  legislative  power,  but  laws?  What  is  the 
power,  for  instance,  of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  but  a  legisla- 
tive power,  or  a  power  to  make  laws  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  ? 
What  are  the  proper  means  of  executing  such  a  power,  but  neces- 
sary and  proper  laws  ?  In  truth,  the  constitutional  operation  of 
the  govemment  would  be  precisely  the  same,  if  the  clause  were 
obliterated,  as  if  it  were  repeated  in  every  article.^  It  would 
otherwise  result,  that  the  power  could  never  be  exercised ;  that 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  38,  44  ;  1  ElUot's  Deb.  298,  2d4,  800  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  196, 
842. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  286,  287 ;  4  Elliofs  Deb.  216,  217,  224,  225. 

•  The  Fedeialist^J^o.  -88  ;  j^gliot's  Debatea,  196  ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamil- 
ton's Works,  121  ;|m]UuTIocEv.  MarylanS!  4  Wheat.  R.  419. 

{a]  See £b parfe Cnrtis,  106  U.  S.  871,  ^contributions"  from  employeoB  of  the 
holding  constitutional,  legislation  against     goyemment* 
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is,  the  end  would  be  required,  and  yet  no  means  allowed.  This 
would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  would  be  to  create  powers,  and 
compel  them  to  remain  forever  in  a  torpid,  dormant,  and  para- 
flytic  state.  It  cannot,  therefore,  bo  denied,  that  the  powers 
given  by  the  Constitution  imply  the  ordinary  means  of  execu- 
tion;^ for  without  the  substance  of  the  power  the  Constitution 
would  be  a  dead  letter.  Those  who  object  to  the  article  must 
therefore  object  to  the  form,  or  the  language  of  the  provision* 
Let  us  see  if  any  better  could  be  devised.^ 

§  1238.  There  are  four  ])08sible  methods  which  the  conven- 
tion might  have  adopted  on  this  subject.  First,  they  might 
have  copied  tlu^  second  article  of  the  confederation,  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  exercise  of  any  power  not  expressly  delegated. 
If  they  had  done  so  the  Constitution  would  have  been  construed 
with.  BO  much  rigor,  as  to  disarm  it  of  all  real  authority;  or  with 
so  much  latitude,  as  altogether  to  destroy  the  force  of  t-he  restric- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  that  no  important  power  delegated  by  the  con- 
federation was,  or  indeed  could  be,  executed  by  Congress,  without 
recurring  more  or  less  to  the  doctrine  of  construction  or  implica* 
tion.^  It  had,  for  instance,  power  to  establish  courts  for  the  trial 
of  prizes  and  piracies,  to  borrow  money,  and  emit  bills  of  credit 
But  how  could  these  powers  be  put  in  operation  without  some 
other  implied  powers  and  means  ?  The  truth  is,  that,  under  the 
confederation,  Congress  was  from  this  very  clause  driven  to  the 
distressing  alternative,  either  to  violate  the  articles  by  a  broad 
latitude  of  construction,  or  to  suffer  the  powers  of  the  government 
to  remain  prostrate,  and  the  public  service  to  be  wholly  neglected. 
It  is  notorious,  that  they  adopted,  and  were  compelled  to  adopt 
the  former  course ;  and  the  country  bore  them  out  in  what  might 
be  deemed  an  usurpation  of  authority,*  The  past  experience  of 
the  country  was,  therefore,  decisive  against  any  such  restriction. 
It  wa«  either  useless  or  mischievous.^ 

§  1239.^  Secondly.  Tlie  convention  might  have  attempted  a 
positive  enumeration  of  the  powers  comprehended  under  the  terms 
neceB^ary^  and  proper.     The  attempt  w^ould  have  involved  a  com- 

1  M'Ciilloch  V.  Man^IiUid,  4  Wheat*  R.  409  ;  4  EUiof  n  DeliateB,  217.  218,  220.  221. 
«  The  FL'deralisti  No.  44.     See  also  President  Motitoo's  Exposition  and  Message^ 
4th  of  May,  1822,  p.  47  ;  8  Elliot's  Detfc  818. 
■  The  FedemlUt,  No.  44. 

«  8«e  the  Federalist,  Nos.  88,  44  ;  4  Wheat  R  42a  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  21d«  210. 
»  M'CnUoch  V.  Marj-knd,  i  Wheat.  K  406,  407,  423. 
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plete  digest  of  laws  on  every  subject  to  which  the  Constitution 
relates.  It  must  have  embraced  all  future,  as  well  as  all  present 
exigencies,  and  been  accommodated  to  all  times,  and  all  occa- 
sions, and  all  changes  of  national  situation  and  character.  Every 
new  application  of  the  general  power  must  have  been  foreseen  and 
specified ;  for  the  particular  powers,  which  are  the  means  of  at- 
taining the  objects  of  the  general  power,  must,  necessarily,  vary 
with  those  objects ;  and  be  often  properly  varied,  when  the  ob- 
jects remain  the  same.^  Who  does  not  at  once  perceive,  that 
such  a  course  is  utterly  beyond  human  reach  and  foresight  ?  *  It 
demands  a  wisdom  never  yet  given  to  man ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  future,  which  belongs  only  to  Him  whose  providence  directs 
and  governs  all. 

§  1240.  Thirdly.  The  convention  might  have  attempted  a 
negative  enumeration  of  the  powers,  by  specifying  the  powers 
which  should  be  excepted  from  the  general  grant  It  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  that  this  task  would  have  been  equally  chimerical 
with  the  foregoing;  and  would  have  involved  this  additional  ob- 
jection, that  in  such  a  case,  every  defect  in  the  enumeration 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  positive  grant  of  authority.  If, 
to  avoid  this  consequence,  they  had  attempted  a  partial  enumera- 
tion of  the  exceptions,  and  described  the  residue  by  the  general 
terms,  "  not  necessary  or  proper,"  it  must  have  happened,  that  the 
enumeration  would  comprehend  a  few  exceptions  only,  and  those 
only  which  were  most  prominent,  and  therefore  the  least  likely 
to  be  abused;  and  that  others  would  be  less  forcibly  excepted 
under  the  residuary  clause,  than  if  there  had  not  been  any  par- 
tial enumeration  of  exceptions.* 

§  1241.  Fourthly.  The  convention  might  have  been  wholly 
silent  on  this  head ;  and  then,  as  has  been  already  seen,  the  aux- 
iliary powers,  or  means  to  carry  into  execution  the  general  pow- 
ers, would  have  resulted  to  the  government  by  necessary 
implication;  for  wherever  the  end  is  required,  the  means  are  au- 
thorized ;  and  wherever  a  general  power  to  do  a  thing  is  given, 
every  particular  power  necessary  for  doing  it,  is  included.  If 
this  last  course  had  been  adopted,  every  objection,  now  urged 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  44  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb  228. 

*  M'CaUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  407  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  228,  224  ;  Anderson 
9.  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  R.  204,  225,  226. 
s  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 
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against  tJie  clause,  would  have  remained  in  full  force;  and  the 
omission  might  have  been  made  in  critical  periods  a  ground  to 
assail  the  essential  powers  of  the  Union-* 

§  1242.  If,  then,  the  clause  imports  no  more  than  would  result 
from  necessary  implication  it  may  be  asked  why  it  was  inserted 
at  all.  The  true  answer  is^  that  such  a  clause  was  peculiarly 
useful  in  order  to  avoid  any  doubt  which  ingenuity  or  jealousy 
might  raise  upon  the  subject  Much  jilausible  reasoning  might 
be  employed,  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  Union  and  in 
favor  of  State  power,  to  prejudice  the  people  on  such  a  subject, 
and  to  embarrass  the  government  in  all  its  reasonable  operations. 
Besides^  as  the  confederation  contained  a  positive  clause,  re- 
straining the  authority  of  Congress  to  powers  expressly  granted, 
there  was  a  fitness  in  declaring  that  that  rule  of  interpretation 
should  no  longer  prevail.  The  very  zeal,  indeed,  with  which 
the  present  clause  has  been  always  assailed,  is  the  highest  proof 
of  its  importance  and  propriety.  It  has  narrowed  tlo^*Ti  the 
grounds  of  hostility  to  the  mere  interpretation  of  terms. ^ 

§  1243.  The  plain  import  of  the  clause  is,  that  Ctmgress  shall 
have  all  the  incidental  and  instrumental  powers  necessary  and 
Iprojier  to  carry  into  execution  all  the  express  powers,  (a)  It 
I  neither  enlarges  any  power  specifically  granted,  nor  is  it  a  grant 
of  any  new  power  to  Congress ;  but  it  is  merely  a  declaration,  for 
the  removal  of  all  uncertainty,  that  the  means  of  carrying  into 
executiim  those  otherwise  granted  are  included  in  the  grant ^ 
Whenever,  therefore,  a  question  arises  concerning  the  const! hi- 
tionality  of  a  particular  power,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the 
power  be  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  be»  the  question  is 
decided.  If  it  he  not  erpressed^  the  next  inquiry  must  be, 
whether  it  is  properly  an  incident  to  an  express  power,  and  ne- 
cessary to  its  execution.  If  it  he,  then  it  may  be  exercised  by 
Congress,     If  not^  Congress  cannot  exercise  it* 

1  Tb©  FedemlUt,  No.  44,  «  The  Federalist,  Kos,  S3,  44. 

'  Some  few  statesiTien  have  eociteiided ,  that  the  cliiiiae  gave  further  povrers  than 
Bierc  incid<>ntnl  powera.  But  their  reasoning  does  not  seem  very  clear  or  satisfactory. 
See  Governor  Ritndolph's  Remarks,  2  EUiot*s  Dcbiitijs,  842 ;  Mr»  Gerry*s  Speech,  in 
Fehruary.  1791,  4  Elliot's  Debates,  226»  227.  These  speeches  are,  however,  valuAhld 
for  some  striking  views  wHch  they  present  of  the  propriety  of  a  liberal  constmction  of 
the  words, 

*  See  Yirgima  Eeport  and  Resolutions,  Jan.  1800,  pp.  33,  34  ;  1  Tuck.  Black* 

(a)  See  Ex  parte  Curtis,  106  U.  S.  871. 
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§  1244.  But  still  a  ground  of  controversy  remains  open,  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  clause;  and  it  has 
been  contested  with  no  small  share  of  earnestness  and  vigor. 
What,  then,  is  the  true  constitutional  sense  of  the  words  "ne- 
cessary and  proper  "  in  this  clause  ?  It  has  been  insisted,  by  the 
advocates  of  a  rigid  interpretation,  that  the  word  "  necessary  "  is 
here  used  in  its  close  and  most  intense  meaning;  so  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary.  It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  ne- 
cessary ;  not  those  which  are  merely  convenient  for  effecting  the 
enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  be  given 
to  this  phrase  as  to  give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go 
far  to  give  every  one ;  for  there  is  no  one  which  ingenuity  might 
not  torture  into  a  convenience,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  some 
one  of  so  long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would  swallow 
up  all  the  delegated  powers  and  reduce  the  whole  to  one  phrase. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Constitution  has  restrained  them  to  the 
necessary  means ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  means  mtJiotU  which  the 
grant  of  the  power  woiUd  be  nugatory.  A  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which 
the  Constitution  refers  to.^ 

§  1245.  The  effect  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  is,  to  exclude 
all  choice  of  means ;  or,  at  most,  to  leave  to  Congress,  in  each 
case,  those  only  which  are  most  direct  and  simple.  If,  indeed, 
such  implied  powers  and  such  only  as  can  be  shown  to  be  indis- 
pensably necessary  are  within  the  purview  of  the  clause,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  difficulties,  and  the  express  powers  must  prac- 
tically become  a  mere  nullity.*  It  will  be  found  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  upon  any  of  its  powers,  will  rarely  admit 
of  a  rigid  demonstration  of  the  necessity  (in  this  strict  sense)  of 
the  particular  means.  In  most  cases,  various  systems  or  means 
may  be  resorted  to,  to  attain  the  same  end;  and  yet,  with  re- 
spect to  each,  it  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  constitutional,  be- 
cause it  is  not  indispensable,  and  the  end  may  be  obtained  by 
other  means.     The  consequence  of  such  reasoning  would  be, 

Comm.  App.  287,  288 ;  President  Monroe's  Exposition  and  Message,  4th  of  May, 
1822,  p.  47  ;  5  MarshaU's  Wash.  App.  note  8  ;  1  Hamilton's  Works,  117,  121. 

1  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  525,  526  ;  4  Elliot's  Deb.  216,  217,  224,  225,  267  ;  M'Col- 
loch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  412,  418. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119  ;  5  MarshaU's  Wash.  App.  note  8» 
pb  9  ;  Mr.  Madison,  4  Elliot's  Deb.  223. 
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that,  as  no  means  could  be  shown  to  be  constitutional,  none  could 
be  adopted, '(a)  For  instance,  Congress  possesses  the  power  to 
make  war  and  to  raise  armies,  and,  incidentally,  to  erect  forti- 
fications, and  purchase  cannon  and  animnnition,  and  other  muni- 
tions of  wan  Hut  war  may  bo  carried  on  without  fortifications, 
cannon,  and  ammunition.  No  particular  kind  of  arms  can  be 
shown  to  be  absolutely  necessary ;  because  various  sorts  of  arms, 
of  different  convenience,  power,  and  utility,  are  or  may  be  re- 
sorted  to,  by  different  nations.  What,  then^  becomes  of  the 
power?  Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt;  yet  no  particular  method  is 
indispensable  to  these  ends.  They  may  be  attained  by  various 
means.  Congress  has  power  to  provide  a  navy;  but  no  particu- 
lar size,  or  form,  or  equipment  of  ship  is  indispensable.  The 
means  of  providing  a  naval  establishment  are  very  various;  and 
the  applications  of  them  admit  of  infinite  shades  of  opinion,  as 
to  their  convenience,  utility,  and  necessity.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  ?  Are  the  powers  to  remain  dormant  ?  Would  it  not 
be  absurd  to  say  that  Congress  did  not  possess  the  choice  of 
means,  under  such  circumstances,  and  ought  not  to  be  empow- 
ered to  select  and  use  any  means  which  are,  in  fact,  conducive 
to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution?* 
Take  another  example.  Congress  has,  doubtless,  the  authority, 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  to  erect  light-houses,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  and  public  piers,  and  authorize  the  employment  of 
pilots.^  But  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  exercise  of  these  pow- 
ers is  in  a  strict  sense  necessary ;  or  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  would  be  nugatory,  without  establishments  of  this 
nature.*  In  truth,  no  particular  regulation  of  commerce  can 
ever  be  shown  to  be  exclusively  and  indispensably  necessary; 
and  thus  we  should  be  driven  to  admit,  that  all  regulations  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  power,  or  that  none  are*     If  there  be  any 


1  United  States  v.  Fisber,  2  Cranch,  858 ;  Hamilton  oq  Bank,  1  Hmnilton's 
Works,  119  ;  6  Manhaird  Wash,  nolo  3,  pp,  9,  10  ;  Mr,  Madison,  4  EUiot'a  BbK 
223. 

*  United  States  p.  Fislier,  2  CfbulIi,  R.  358. 
»  Sep  4  EUiot^a  Debates,  266,  280* 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  HamUton  a  Worka,  120. 


on. 


(a)  Flaher  v.  Blight,  2  Crancli,  358,  3^6,  wliere  Ihia  snlrject  ia  tpeciaUy  conmented 
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general  principle  which  is  inherent  in  the  very  definition  of  gov- 
ernment, and  essential  to  every  step  of  the  progress  to  be  made 
by  that  of  the  United  States,  it  is,  that  every  power  vested  in  a 
government  is  in  its  nature  sovereign,  and  includes,  by  force  of 
the  term,  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  requisite  and  fairly 
applicable  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  of  such  power;  unless 
they  are  excepted  in  the  Constitution,  or  are  immoral,  or  are 
contrary  to  the  essential  objects  of  political  society.^ 

§  1246.  There  is  another  diflSculty  in  the  strict  construction 
above  alluded  to,  that  it  makes  the  constitutional  authority  de- 
pend upon  casual  and  temporary  circumstances,  which  may  pro- 
duce a  necessity  to-day,  and  change  it  to-morrow.  This  alone 
shows  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning.  The  expediency  of  exercis- 
ing a  particular  power  at  a  particular  time  must,  indeed,  depend 
on  circumstances ;  but  the  constitutional  right  of  exercising  it 
must  be  uniform  and  invariable ;  the  same  to-day  as  to-morrow.' 

§  1247.  Neither  can  the  degree  In  which  a  measure  is  neces- 
sary, ever  be  a  test  of  the  legal  right  to  adopt  it*  That  must  be 
a  matter  of  opinion  (upon  which  different  men  and  different  bod- 
ies may  form  opposite  judgments),  and  can  only  be  a  test  of  ex- 
pediency. The  relation  between  the  measure  and  the  end, 
between  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  towards  the  execution 
of  a  power,  and  the  object  of  that  power,  must  be  the  criterion 
of  constitutionality ;  and  not  the  greater  or  less  of  necessity  or 
expediency.*  If  the  legislature  possesses  a  right  of  choice  as  to 
the  means,  who  can  limit  that  choice?  Who  is  appointed  an 
umpire  or  arbiter,  in  cases  where  a  discretion  is  confided  to  a 
government  ?  The  very  idea  of  such  a  controlling  authority  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  government  in  regard  to  its  powers.  It  repeals  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  national  government,  proclaimed  in  the  Constitution. 

§  1248.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  neither  the  grammatical 
nor  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  "necessary,"  requires  any  such 
construction.  According  to  both,  "necessary**  often  means  no 
more  than  needful^  requisite,  incidental^  usefulj  or  candticive  to. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton  8  Works,  112. 

*  HamUton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  117,  ;  5  Marsliall's  Wash.  App.  note  8, 
p.  8. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  119,  120 ;  6  Marshall's  Wash.  App. 
Bote  8,  pp.  9,  10 ;  BCColloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  428. 
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It  is  a  common  mode  of  expression  to  say,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  a  government,  or  a  person  to  do  this  or  that  things  when 
nothing  more  is  intended  or  understood,  than  that  the  interest  of 
the  government  or  person  requires,  or  will  be  promoted  hj  the 
doing  of  this  or  that  thing.  Every  one's  mind  will  at  once  sug- 
gest to  him  many  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this 
sense. ^  To  employ  the  means  necessary  to  an  end,  is  gener- 
ally understofjd,  as  employing  any  means  calculated  to  produce 
the  end,  and  not  as  being  confined  to  those  single  means  without 
which  the  end  would  be  entirely  unattainable, 

§  1249*  Such  is  the  character  of  human  language  that  no  word 
conveys  to  the  mind  in  all  situations  one  single  definite  idea; 
and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  use  words  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Almost  all  compositions  contain  words,  which,  taken 
in  their  rigorous  sense,  would  convey  a  meaning  different  from 
that  which  is  obviously  intended.  It  is  essential  to  just  inter- 
pi-etation,  that  many  words,  which  import  something  excessive, 
should  be  miderstood  in  a  more  mitigated  sense;  in  a  sense^ 
which  common  usage  justifies*  The  word  "necessary"  is  of 
this  description.  It  has  not  a  fixed  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
It  admits  ot"  all  degrees  of  comparison;  and  is  often  connected 
with  other  words,  which  increase  or  diminish  the  impression 
which  the  mind  receives  of  the  urgency  it  imports.  A  thing 
may  be  necessary,  very  necessary,  absolutely  or  indispensably 
necessary.  It  may  be  little  necessary,  less  necessary^  or  least 
necessary.  To  no  mind  would  the  same  idea  be  conveyed  by  any 
t^vo  of  these  several  phrases.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  ar* 
tide  of  the  Constitution  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  this 
very  use  of  the  word.  It  contains  a  prohibition  upon  any  State 
to  lay  "any  imposts  or  duties,  &c,,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
ne<J««Mr^  for  executing  its  inspection  laws.'*  No  one  can  com- 
pare  this  clause  with  the  other,  on  which  we  are  commenting, 
without  being  struck  with  the  conviction,  that  the  word  ''a6«o* 
lutely^^^  here  prefixed  to  *' necessary, "  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  sense^  in  which  standing  alone,  it  is  used  in  the 
other.  ^ 


1  Hamilton  on  Bnnk»  1  Hamilton'a  Works  l^S  ;  6  MatBhall'a  Wash.  App.  note  S^ 
p.  9. 

•  M'Ciilloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wlieaton's  R.  il3  to  415.  In  tWa  case  (4  Wheaton'i 
R.  411  to  425)  thera  is  a  very  elaborate  argument  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  tbfl 
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§  1250.  That  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be  abandoned, 
in  regard  to  certain  powers  of  the  government,  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably doubted.  It  is  universally  conceded,  that  the  power  of 
punishment  appertains  to  sovereignty  and  may  be  exercised 
whenever  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  act,  as  incidental  to  his 
constitutional  powers.  It  is  a  means  for  carrying  into  execution 
all  sovereign  powers,  and  may  be  used,  although  not  indispensa- 
bly necessary.  If,  then,  the  restrictive  interpretation  must  be 
abandoned,  in  order  to  justify  the  constitutional  exercise  of  the 
power  to  punish,  whence  is  the  rule  derived  which  would  rein- 
state it,  when  the  government  would  carry  its  powers  into  opera- 
tion by  means  not  vindictive  in  their  nature?  If  the  word 
"necessary"  means  needfvl^  requisite^  essential,  condticive  to,  to 
let  in  the  power  of  punishment,  why  is  it  not  equally  compre- 
hensive, when  applied  to  other  means  used  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  of  the  government  ?  ^ 

§  1251.  The  restrictive  interpretation  is  also  contrary  to  a 
sound  maxim  of  construction,  generally  admitted,  namely, — 
that  the  powers  contained  in  a  constitution  of  government,  espe- 
cially those  which  concern  the  general  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  such  as  its  finances,  its  trade,  and  its  defence, 
ought  to  be  liberally  expounded  in  advancement  of  the  public 
good.  This  rule  does  not  depend  on  the  particular  form  of  a 
government,  or  on  the  particular  demarcations  of  the  boundaries 
of  its  powers ;  but  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  government  itself. 
The  means  by  which  national  exigencies  are  provided  for,  na- 
tional inconveniences  obviated,  and  national  prosperity  promoted, 
are  of  such  infinite  variety,  extent,  and  complexity,  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  great  latitude  of  discretion  in  the  selection 
and  application  of  those  means.  Hence,  consequently,  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  exercising  the  authorities  intrusted  to  a 
government,  on  principles  of  liberal  construction. ^ 

§  1252.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  doctrine  to  say,  that  it 
is  calculated  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  government  throughout 
the  entire  sphere  of  State  legislation.  Tlie  same  thing  may  be 
said,  and  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  every  exercise  of  power  by 

whole  of  this  subject,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  already  extracted  in  the  preceding 
Commentaries,  on  the  rules  of  interpretation  of  the'  Constitution. 

»  M'Culloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  418. 

*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton'a  Works,  120, 121. 
VOL.  n.  — 10 
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implication  and  construction.  There  is  always  some  chance  of 
error^  or  abuse  of  every  power  j  but  this  furnishes  no  ground  of 
objection  against  the  power  j  and  certainly  no  reason  for  an  ad- 
herence to  the  most  rigid  construction  of  its  termSj  which  would 
at  once  arrest  the  whole  movements  of  the  government,'  The 
remedy  for  any  abuse  or  misconstruction  of  the  jjower  is  the 
same  as  in  similar  abuses  and  misconstructions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments. It  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
government;  and  finally  to  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
elective  franchises,' 

§  1253.  There  are  yet  other  grounds  against  the  restrictive 
interpretation  derived  from  the  language  and  the  character  of 
the  provision.  The  language  is,  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necesmr^  and  proper,''^  If  the 
word  **  necessary  "  were  used  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  sense 
contended  for,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  departure  from  the 
usual  course  of  the  human  mind,  as  exhibited  in  solemn  instru- 
ments, to  add  another  word,  "proper;'*  the  only  possible  effect 
of  which  is  to  qualify  that  strict  and  rigorous  meaning,  and  to 
present  clearly  the  idea  of  a  choice  of  means  in  the  course  of  le* 
gislation.^  If  no  means  can  be  resorted  to  but  such  as  are  indis- 
pensably necessary,  there  can  be  neither  sense  nor  utility  in 
adding  the  other  word ;  for  the  necessity  shuts  out  from  view  all 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  the  means,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  former.  But  if  the  intention  was  to  use  the 
word  ^'necessary  *'  in  its  more  liberal  sense,  then  there  is  a  pecul- 
iar fitness  in  the  other  word.  It  has  a  sense,  at  once  admouitory 
and  directory.  It  requires,  that  the  means  should  be,  bonafide^ 
appropriate  to  the  end* 

§  1254.  The  character  of  the  clause  equally  forbids  any  pre- 
sumption of  an  intention  to  use  the  restrictive  interpretation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  clause  is  placed  among  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, and  not  among  the  limitations  on  those  powers.  In  the 
next  place,  its  terms  purport  to  enlarge,  and  not  to  diminish,  the 
powers  vested  in  the  government.  It  purpf>rts,  on  its  face,  to  he 
an  additional  power,  not  a  restriction  on  those  already  granted,* 

*  Hnmilton  on  Bank,  I  Hnmilton's  Worka,  122. 

*  The  Fcd«raliat,  Nos.  88,  44. 

■  M-Culloch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat  K.  418»  41d, 
«  M^CdUoch  9.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  K  419,  420. 
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If  it  does  not,  in  fact  (as  seems  the  true  construction),  give  any 
new  powers,  it  affirms  the  right  to  use  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  carry  into  execution  the  other  powers ;  and  thus  makes 
an  express  power  what  would  otherwise  be  merely  an  implied 
power.  In  either  aspect,  it  is  impossible  to  construe  it  to  be  a 
restrictioiL  If  it  have  any  effect,  it  is  to  remove  the  implica- 
tion of  any  restriction.  If  a  restriction  had  been  intended,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  should  have  con- 
cealed it  under  phraseology,  which  purports  to  enlarge,  or  at 
least  give  the  most  ample  scope  to  the  other  powers.  There  was 
every  motive  on  their  part  to  give  point  and  clearness  to  every 
restriction  of  national  power ;  for  they  well  knew,  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  be  more  endangered  in  its  adoption  by 
its  supposed  strength,  than  by  its  weakness.  It  is  inconceiva- 
ble, that  they  should  have  disguised  a  restriction  upon  its  powers 
under  the  form  of  a  grant  of  power.  They  would  have  sought 
other  terms,  and  have  imposed  the  restraint  by  negatives.^  And 
what  is  equally  strong,  no  one,  in  or  out  of  the  State  conven- 
tions, at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  put  upon  its  deliv- 
erance before  the  people,  ever  dreamed  of,  or  suggested,  that  it 
contained  a  restriction  of  power.  The  whole  argument  on  each 
side,  of  attack  and  of  defence,  gave  it  the  positive  form  of  an  ex- 
press power,  and  not  of  an  express  restriction. 

§  1255.  Upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  this  clause  is,  that,  if  it  does  not  enlarge,  it  cannot 
be  construed  to  restrain  the  powers  of  Congress,  or  to  impair  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  exercise  its  best  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  measures  to  carry  into  execution  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  national  government.  The  motive  for  its  insertion 
doubtless  was,  the  desire  to  remove  all  possible  doubt  respect- 
ing the  right  to  legislate  oh  that  vast  mass  of  incidental  powers 
which  must  be  involved  in  the  Constitution,  if  that  instrument 
be  not  a  splendid  pageant,  or  a  delusive  phantom  of  sovereignty. 
Let  the  end  be  legitimate;  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly 
adapted  to  the  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  are  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  instrument,  are  consti- 
tutional.* 

^  M*OaUoch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  B.  420. 

>  M*Ciilloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  420,  421,  428.     See  also  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
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§  1256.  It  may  be  well,  in  this  coanection,  to  mention  another 
sort  of  implied  power,  which  has  ijeen  called  with  great  propri- 
ety a  resulting  power  arising  from  the  aggregate  powers  of  the 
national  government.  It  will  not  be  doubted,  for  iuBtanee,  that, 
if  the  United  Statt^s  should  make  a  conquest  of  any  of  the  terri- 
tories of  its  neighbors,  the  national  government  would  possess- 
sovenngn  jurisdiction  over  the  conquered  territory.  This  would, 
perhaps,  rather  be  a  result  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  powers 
of  the  national  government,  and  from  the  nature  of  political  so- 
ciety, than  a  consequence  or  incident  of  the  powers  specially 
enumerated.^  It  may^  however,  be  deemed,  if  an  incident  to 
any,  an  incident  to  tlie  power  to  make  war.  Other  instances  of 
resulting  powera  will  easily  suggest  themselves.  The  United 
States  are  nowhere  declared  in  the  Constitution  to  be  a  sover- 
eignty entitled  to  sue,  though  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  na- 
tional courts  over  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party.  It  is  a  natural  incident,  resulting  from  the  sover- 
eignty and  character  of  the  national  government.  ^  So  the  United 
States,  in  their  political  capacity,  have  a  right  to  enter  into  a 
contract  (although  it  is  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution)j  for  it  is  an  incident  to  their  general  right  of  sovereignty, 
BO  far  as  it  is  appropriate  to  any  of  the  ends  of  tlie  government, 
and  within  the  constitutional  range  of  its  powers.^  So  Congress 
possess  power  to  punish  offences  committed  on  board  of  the  pub- 
lic ships  of  war  of  the  government  hy  jK^rsons  not  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  whether  they  are  in  port 
or  at  sea;  for  the  jurisdiction  on  board  of  public  ships  is  every- 
where deemed  exclusively  to  belong  to  the  sovereign.* 

§  1257.  And  not  only  may  implied  powers,  but  implied  ex- 
emptions from  State  authority  exist,  although  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  law.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  carriers 
of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all  those  institutions 
which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point.  It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are  pro* 

220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  196,  342 ;  6  Marsh.  Wash.  App. 
No.  ^ ;  2  Americnn  ihiseum,  536  ;  Andeiwin  »,  Dunn,  0  Wheat  K.  204,  225,  226 ; 
HninDton  on  Bank,  1  Hamihon's  Worka,  111  to  123* 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hftmilton's  Works,  116. 

3  Se«  Dagan  v.  United  States,  3  Wheat  R*  178,  17»,  180. 

«  Unit<*d  States  r.  Tingey,  6  Pet,  R.  115. 

i  United  SUtes  v*  BeraDs,  8  Wheat  B.  888  ;  The  Exchange,  7  Crauch,  11^ 
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tected,  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  from  State  control ;  and 
yet  this  protection  is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It 
is  incidental  to,  and  is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which 
those  institutions  are  created ;  and  is  preserved  to  them  by  the 
judicial  department,  as  a  part  of  its  functions.^  A  contractor 
for  supplying  a  military  post  with  provisions  cannot  be  restrained 
frdm  making  purchases  within  a  State,  or  from  transporting  pro- 
visions to  the  place  at  which  troops  are  stationed.  He  could  not 
be  taxed  or  fined,  or  lawfully  obstructed  in  so  doing.*  These  in- 
cidents necessarily  flow  from  the  supremacy  of  the  powers  of  the 
Union,  within  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action. 

§  1258.  It  would  be  almost  impracticable,  if  it  were  not  use- 
less, to  enumerate  the  various  instances  in  which  Congress,  in 
the  progress  of  the  government,  have  made  use  of  incidental  and 
implied  means  to  execute  its  powers.  They  are  almost  infinitely 
varied  in  their  ramifications  and  details.  It  is  proposed,  how- 
ever, to  take  notice  of  the  principal  measures  which  have  been 
contested,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment and  in  leading  party  divisions. '(a) 

1  Osbom  V.  Bank  ot  U.  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  865,  S66. 

<  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  U.  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  867. 

*  Some  minor  points  wiU  be  found  in  the  debates  collected  in  4  Elliot's  Debates, 
189,  141,  229,  284,  235,  288,  289,  240,  248,  249,  251,  252,  261,  265,  266,  270,  271, 
280.  There  is  no  express  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  erect  forts,  or  maga- 
xines,  or  lighthouses,  or  piers,  or  buoys,  or  public  buildings,  or  to  make  surveys  of  the 
coast ;  but  they  have  been  constantly  deemed  incidental  to  the  general  powers.  Mr. 
Bayard's  Speech,  in  1807  (4  Elliot's  Debates,  265).  Mr.  Pickering's  Speech,  1817  (4 
Elliot's  Debates,  280). 

(a)  The   argument    upon   incidental  may  mention,  however,  the  *' Construe- 

powers  may  be  said  to  have  been  ex-  tion  Construed  "  of  John  Taylor  of  Caro- 

hansted  in  the  debates  in  Congress  on  line,  as  not  unworthy  of  careful  reading  in 

chartering  a  National   Bank,  and  other  the  same  connection.    C. 
references  can  be  of  little  value.     Wo 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


FNCIDENTAL  POWEBS  —  NATIONAL  BAKK» 


§  1259.    One  of    the  earliest  and  most  important  measures 

which  gave  rise  to  a  question  of  constitutional  power,  was  the  act 
chartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stotes,  in  1791.  That  ques- 
tion has  often  since  been  discussed  ;  and,  though  the  measure  has 
been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  Congress,  by  the  executive,  and  by 
the  judiciary,  and  has  ohtamcd  the  like  favor  in  a  great  majority 
of  the  States,  yet  it  is,  up  to  this  very  hour,  still  debated  upon 
constitutional  groundSj  as  if  it  were  still  new  and  untried.  It  is 
impossible,  at  this  time,  to  treat  it  as  an  open  ijuestion,  unless  the 
Constitution  is  forever  to  remain  an  unsettled  text,  possessing  no 
permanent  attributes,  and  incapable  of  having  any  ascertained 
sense ;  varying  with  every  change  of  doctrine  and  of  party,  and 
delivered  over  to  interminable  doubts.  If  the  Constitution  is  to 
be  only  what  the  administration  of  the  day  may  wish  it  to  be,  and 
is  to  assume  any  and  all  shapes  which  may  suit  the  opinions  and 
theories  of  public  men,  as  they  successively  direct  the  public  coun- 
cils, it  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  ascertain  what  its  real  value  is. 
It  cannot  possess  either  certainty,  or  uniformity,  or  safety.  It 
will  be  one  thing  to-day,  and  another  thing  to-morrow,  and  again 
another  thing  on  each  succeeding  day.  The  past  will  furnish  no 
guide,  and  the  future  no  security.  It  will  be  the  reverse  of  a 
law,  and  entail  upon  the  country  the  curse  of  that  miserable  ser- 
vitude so  much  abhorred  and  denounced,  where  all  is  vague  and 
uncertain  in  the  fundamentals  of  government, 

§  1260.  The  reasoning  upon  which  the  constitutionality  of  a 
national  hank  is  denied  has  l>een  already,  in  some  degree,  stated 
in  the  preceding  remarks.  It  turns  upon  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  clause,  giving  the  auxiliary  powers  necessary  and 
jiroper  to  execute  the  other  enumerated  powers.  It  is  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  The  power  to  incorporate  a  bank  is  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  known  that  the  very 
power,  thus  proposed  as  a  means,  was  rejected  as  an  end,  by  the 
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convention  which  formed  the  Constitution.  A  proposition  was 
made  in  that  body  to  authorize  Congress  to  open  canals,  and  an 
amendatory  one  to  empower  them  to  create  corporations.  But 
the  whole  was  rejected ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  rejection 
urged  in  debate  was,  that  they  then  would  have  a  power  to  create 
a  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities,  where  there  were  pre- 
judices and  jealousies  on  that  subject,  adverse  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.^  In  the  next  place,  all  the  enumerated  powers 
can  be  carried  into  execution  without  a  bank.  A  bank,  therefore, 
is  not  neceBsary^  and  consequently  not  authorized,  by  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  urged,  that  a  bank  will  give  great  facil- 
ity or  convenience  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  If  this  were  true,  yet 
the  Constitution  allows  only  the  means  which  are  necessari/,  and 
not  merely  those  which  are  convenient  for  effecting  the  enumer- 
ated powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of  construction  were  allowed  as 
j  to  consider  convenience  as  justifying  the  use  of  such  means,  it 
'would  swallow  up  all  the  enumerated  powers.*  Therefore,  the 
Constitution  restrains  Congress  to  those  means  without  which  the 
.power  would  be  nugatory.* 

§  1261.  Nor  can  its  convenience  be  satisfactorily  established. 
Bank-bills  may  be  a  more  convenient  vehicle  than  treasury  orders, 
for  the  purposes  of  that  department.  But  a  little  difference  in 
the  degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the  necessity  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution.  Besides,  the  local  and  State  banks 
now  in  existence  are  competent,  and  would  be  willing  to  under- 
take all  the  agency  required  for  those  very  purposes  by  the  gov- 
ernment. And  if  they  are  able  and  willing,  this  establishes 
clearly,  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  establishing  a  national 
bank.^  If  there  would  ever  be  a  superior  conveniency  in  a  national 
bank,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  exists  a  power  to  establish  it, 
or  that  the  business  of  the  country  cannot  go  on  very  well  with- 
out it.  Can  it  be  thought,  that  the  Constitution  intended,  that 
for  a  shade  or  two  of  convenience  more  or  less.  Congress  should 
be  authorized  to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  States,  such  as  those  against  mortmain,  the  laws  of 
alienage,  the  rules  of  descent,  the  acts  of  distribution,  the  laws  of 

1  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  628,  526  ;  Id.  506. 

*  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  506  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  219. 

*  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  528,  525,  526  ;  5  Marsh.  Wash.  App.  note  8. 

*  Ibid. ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  220. 
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eflcfaeat  and  forfeiture,  and  the  laws  of  monopoly  ?  Nothiag  but  a 
necessity  invincible  by  any  other  means  can  justify  such  a  pros- 
tration of  laws,  which  constitute  the  pillars  of  our  whole  sj^tem 
of  jurisprudence,^  If  Congress  have  the  power  to  create  one  cor- 
poration^ they  may  create  all  sorts;  for  the  power  is  nowhere 
limited;  and  may  even  establish  monopolies*^  Indeed  this  very 
charter  is  a  monopoly.^ 

§  1262,  The  reasoning  by  which  the  constitutionality  of  the 
national  bank  has  been  sustained  is  contained  in  the  following 
summary.  The  powers  confided  to  the  national  government  are 
imquestionablyj  so  far  as  they  exist,  sovereign  and  supreme.*  It 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  power  of  ci-eating  a  cor- 
poration is  one  Ijelonging  to  sovereignty.  But  so  are  all  other 
legislative  powers;  for  the  original  power  of  giving  the  law  on 
any  subject  whatever  is  a  sovereign  power.  If  the  national  gov- 
ernment cannot  create  a  corporation,  because  it  is  an  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  neither  can  it,  for  the  same  reason,  exercise  any 
other  legislative  power,^  This  consideration^  alone  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  abstract  inquiry,  whether  the  national  government 
has  power  to  erect  a  corporation,  that  is,  to  give  a  legal  or  artifi- 
cial capacity  to  one  or  more  persons,  distinct  from  the  natural 
eapacity.^  For,  if  it  be  an  incident  to  sovereignty,  and  it  is  not 
prohibited,  it  must  belong  to  the  national  government  in  relation  to 
the  objects  intrusted  to  it.  The  true  diflference  is  this :  where  the 
authority  of  a  government  is  general,  it  can  create  corporations  in 
all  cases;  where  It  is  confined  to  certain  branches  of  legislation, 
it  can  create  corporations  only  as  to  those  cases.^  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  implied  powers  may  be  delegated,  as  well  as  express. 
It  follows,  that  a  power  to  erect  corporations  may  as  well  be  im- 
plied as  any  other  thing,  if  it  be  an  instrument  or  means  of  carry- 
ing into  execution  any  specified  power,  Tlie  only  question  in  any 
case  must  be,  whether  it  be  such  an  instrument  or  means,  and 
have  a  natural  relation  to  any  of  the  acknowledged  objects  of 

1  4  Jcfferson*8  Correspondence,  523,  626,  &27 ;  6  Marsli-  Wash.  App.  note  3  ;  1 
Hamnton'fi  Work*,  130. 

»  4  EUiot's  Debfttes,  217,  219,  224,  226. 
»  4  Elliot's  Debatea,  21&,  220,  223. 

*  HatTiiltoD  on  Bank,  1  Haiiiilton'a  Works,  113  ;  4  Wheat  R.  405,  406,  409,  410. 
»  M'Culloeh  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  409, 

•  Hnmilton  on  Bank,  1  HamOton'a  Works,  113.  114,  124* 
T  Hamilton  on  Bauk,  1  Hamilton  a  Works,  113,  114,  131, 
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gOYemment.  Thus,  Congress  may  not  erect  a  corporation  for 
superintending  the  police  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  because 
they  have  no  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  that  city.  But  if 
they  possessed  the  authority  to  regulate  the  police  of  such  city, 
they  might,  unquestionably,  create  a  corporation  for  that  purpose, 
because  it  is  incident  to  tiie  sovereign  legislative  power  to  regu- 
late a  thing,  to  employ  all  the  means,  which  relate  to  its  regula- 
tion, to  the  best  and  greatest  advantage.^ 

§  1263.  A  strange  fallacy  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this 
subject.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  a  corporation  is  some  great, 
independent  thing ;  and  ^at  the  power  to  erect  it  is  a  great  sub- 
stantive, independent  power ;  whereas,  in  truth,  a  corporation  is 
but  a  legal  capacity,  quality,  or  means  to  an  end ;  and  the  power 
to  erect  it  is,  or  may  be,  an  implied  and  incidental  power.    A  cor- 

iporation  is  never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  exercised ; 

^but  a  means  by  which  other  objects  are  accomplished.  No  con- 
tributions are  made  to  charity  for  the  sake  of  an  incorporation ; 
but  a  corporation  is  created  to  administer  the  charity.  No  semi- 
nary of  learning  is  instituted  in  order  to  be  incorporated ;  but  the 
corporate  character  is  conferred  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. No  city  was  ever  built  with  the  sole  object  of  being  in- 
corporated ;  but  it  is  Incorporated  as  affording  the  best  Ineans  of 
being  well  governed.  So  a  mercantile  company  is  formed  with  a 
certain  capital  for  carrying  on  a  particular  branch  of  business. 
Here,  the  business  to  be  prosecuted  is  the  end.  The  association,  in 
order  to  form  the  requisite  capital,  is  the  primary  means.  If  an 
incorporation  is  added  to  the  association,  it  only  gives  it  a  new 
quality,  an  artificial  capacity,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  prosecute 
the  business  with  more  convenience  and  safety.  In  truth,  the 
power  of  creating  a  corporation  is  never  used  for  its  own  sake ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  something  else.  So  that  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  say,  that  it  may  not  pass  as  an  incident 
to  powers  expressly  given,  as  a  mode  of  executing  them.* 

§  1264.  It  is  true,  that  among  the  enumerated  powers  we  do 
not  find  that  of  establishing  a  bank,  or  creating  a  corporation. 
But  we  do  find  there  the  great  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes ;  to 
l)orrow  money;  to  regulate  commerce;  to  declare  and  conduct 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  115,  116,  180,  181, 186. 
s  M'Cnlloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  B.  411 ;   Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
Works,  116,  117,  186. 
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war ;  and  to  raise  and  8up[>ort  armies  and  naviea.  Now,  if  a 
bank  be  a  fit  means  to  execute  any  or  all  of  theae  powers,  it  is 
joat  aa  much  implied,  as  anj  other  means.  If  it  be  *'  neceasaiy 
and  proper  '*  for  any  of  them,  how  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  au- 
thority to  create  it  for  auch  purposes?^  There  is  no  more  pro* 
priety  in  giving  this  power  in  expreu  terms,  than  in  giving  any 
other  incidental  powers  or  means  in  express  terms.  If  it  had 
been  intended  to  grant  this  power  generally,  and  to  make  it  a  dis* 
tinct  and  independent  power,  having  no  relation  to,  but  reaching 
beyond  the  other  enumerated  powers,  there  would  then  have  been 
a  propriety  in  giving  it  in  express  terms,  for  otherwise  it  would 
not  exist.  Thus,  it  was  proposed  in  the  convention  to  give  a  gen* 
eral  power  "to  grant  charters  of  incorporation;"  —  to  "grant 
charters  of  incorporation  in  cases  where  the  public  good  may  re- 
quire them,  and  the  authority  of  a  single  State  may  be  incompe- 
tent;"*—  and  **  to  grant  letters  of  incorporation  for  canals,  Ac."* 
If  either  of  these  propositions  had  been  adopted,  there  would 
have  been  an  obvious  propriety  in  giving  the  power  in  express 
terms ;  because,  as  to  the  two  former,  the  power  was  general  and 
unlimited,  and  reaching  far  beyond  any  of  the  other  enumerated 
powers ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  far  more  extensive  than 
any  incident  to  the  other  enumerated  jjowers,*  But  the  rejection 
of  these  propositions  does  not  prove  that  Congress  in  no  case,  as 
an  incident  to  the  enumerated  powers,  should  erect  a  corporation ; 
but  only,  that  they  should  not  have  a  substantive,  independent 
power  to  erect  corporations  beyond  those  powers. 

§  1265.  Indeed,  it  is  moat  manifest,  that  it  never  could  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  convention,  tliat  Congress  should,  in 
no  case,  possess  the  power  to  erect  a  corporation.  What  other- 
wise would  become  of  the  territorial  governments,  all  of  which 
are  corporations  created  by  Congress  ?  There  is  nowhere  an  ex- 
press power  given  to  Congress  to  erect  them.  But  under  the  con- 
federation. Congress  did  provide  for  their  erection,  as  a  resulting 

1  M'Culloch  ».  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  406,  407.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

*  Jounml  of  Conveiitinn»  p,  260. 

■  JournAl  of  Convention,  p.  376.  In  the  first  Congress  of  1789,  when  the  amend- 
ments prof»osed  by  Congress  were  bt-fore  the  House  of  Representatives  for  eofisiderationf 
Mr.  Gerry  movt^d  to  add  a  cUnse,  "That  Congress  erect  no  company  of  merchants 
with  exclusive  advantages  of  commerce."  The  proposition  was  negatived.  2  Uoyd*i 
Deb.  257. 

*  M'Culloch  p.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  421,  422. 
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and  implied  right  of  sovereignty,  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of 
1787 ;  and  Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  have  ever  since, 
without  question,  and  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  na- 
tion, from  time  to  time  created  territorial  governments.  Yet 
Congress  derive  this  power  only  by  implication,  or  as  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  express  power  to  regulate  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.^  In  the  conii^ntion,  two  propo- 
sitions were  made  and  referred  to  a  conmiittee  at  the  same  time 
with  the  propositions  already  stated  respecting  granting  of  char- 
ters,—  "to  dispose  of  the  unappropriated  lands  of  the  United 
States,"  and  "  to  institute  temporary  governments  for  new  States 
arising  therein."  Both  these  propositions  shared  the  same  fate 
as  those  respecting  charters  of  incorporation.  But  what  would 
be  thought  of  the  argument,  built  upon  this  foundation,  that  Con- 
gress did  not  possess  the  power  to  erect  territorial  governments, 
because  these  propositions  were  silently  abandoned,  or  annulled 
in  the  convention  ? 

§  1266.  This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Congress  may  erect 
corporations.  Under  the  power  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation 
therein,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  Congress  may  erect  corporations 
therein;  not  only  public,  but  private  corporations.*  They  have 
constantly  exercised  the  power;  and  it  has  never  yet  been 
breathed  that  it  was  unconstitutional.  Yet  it  can  be  exercised 
only  as  an  incident  to  the  power  of  general  legislation.  And  if 
so,  why  may  it  not  be  exercised,  as  an  incident  to  any  specific 
power  of  legislation,  if  it  be  a  means  to  attain  the  objects  of  such 
power  ? 

§  1267.  That  a  national  bank  is  an  appropriate  means  to  carry 
into  effect  some  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  the  government,  and 
that  this  can  be  best  done  by  erecting  it  into  a  corporation,  may 
be  established  by  the  most  satisfactory  reasoning.  It  has  a  rela- 
tion, more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes,  to  that 
of  borrowing  money,  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the 
States,  and  to  those  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.^ 
And  it  may  be  added,  that  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon 

1  M*Culloch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  422  ;  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's 
Work»,  135,  186. 

<  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  128,  129, 185. 
*  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  pu  188. 
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/  the  regulation  of  currency  between  the  States.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which  haa  been  usually  appHed  by  governments  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  fiscal  and  financial  operations.*  And  in  the 
present  times  it  can  hardly  require  argument  to  prove,  tltat  it  is 
a  convenient,  a  useful,  and  aii  essential  instrument  in  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government  of  the  United  States/'*  This  is  so 
generally  admitted  by  sound  and  intelligent  statimnien,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to  establish  the  truth  by  an 
elaborate  survey  of  the  mode  in  which  it  touches  the  administration 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  the  powers  of  the  government.^ 

1  HumUton  on  B«nk,  1  Humilton's  Works,  pp,  152,  IWL 

■  M  CuUoch  V,  Maryland,  4  \Vhe9t,  R.  422,  428. 

•  In  Mr.  UmiiUton'H  otlobrateJ  argument  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  in  Fiibruary,  1791.  there  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  whole  of 
this  br&uuh  of  Uie  subject  Aa  the  document  is  rare,  the  fglbwing  pottngett  ai« 
mBerted  :  — 

'*  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  satiiifiictorily  shown,  it  the  course  of  the  preceding 
ohnervrntionji,  1.  That  the  power  of  the  government,  as  to  the  objects  in tru tiled  to  its 
management,  is^  in  its  nature,  sovereign.  2.  That  the  right  of  erecting  corporations 
ia  one  ioberent  in,  and  inseparable  from,  the  idea  of  sovereign  power.  3.  That  the 
position,  that  the  gDvemmcnt  of  the  United  States  can  exercise  no  povrer,  but  such  as 
is  delegated  to  it  hj  ita  Constitotion,  does  not  militate  against  this  prtncipte.  4,  That 
the  word  necesmr^t  in  the  general  clause,  can  have  no  redridive  operation,  derogating 
from  the  force  of  this  principle  ;  indeed,  that  the  degree  in  which  a  measure  ia,  or  is 
fnot  necessary,  cannot  be  a  tes£  of  amsiUulitmal  right,  but  of  expediency  only,  5.  That 
the  power  to  erect  corporations  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  aifd  substan- 
^  tive  power,  but  aa  an  incidental  and  auxiliary  one  ;  and  was,  therefore,  more  properly 
'  left  to  implication,  than  expressly  granted.  6.  That  the  principle  in  question  does 
not  extend  the  power  of  the  goyemment  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  beeauiie  it  only 
affirms  a  |iower  to  incorporate  for  pnrpoaea  wUhin  the  tjihcrt  of  ike  sptcifiid  powers. 
And  lastly,  that  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  certain  casesi  b  uuequtvoeally 
granted  in  the  most  positive  and  comprehensive  terms.  To  all  of  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  ad<led,  that  such  a  power  has  actnaUy  been  exercised  tn  two  very  ttminen^ 
instances,  namply,  in  the  erection  of  two  governments ;  one  northwest  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  the  other  southwest ;  the  last,  independent  of  any  antecedent  compnct. 
And  there  results  a  full  and  eompkte  demonstration,  that  the  secretary  of  the  State 
and  attorney-general  are  mistaken,  when  they  deny  generally  the  power  of  the  national 
government  to  erect  corporations, 

*'It  shall  now  be  endeavored  to  be  shown,  that  there  is  a  power  to  erect  one  of  the 
kind  proposed  by  the  bill  This  will  be  done  by  tracing  a  natural  and  obvious  r»^lft- 
tion  between  the  iniititution  of  a  bank,  and  the  objects  of  several  of  the  onumerstcHl 
^  powers  of  the  government ;  and  by  showing  that,  politimlhj  n^ieaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  efTectnal  execution  of  one  or  more  of  those  powers.  In  the  course  of  this  inv*'S* 
tigation  various  instances  wil!  be  stated,  by  way  of  illuatnition,  of  a  right  to  ei^ct 
corporations  under  those  powers.  Some  preliminary  obserrationa  may  be  proper. 
Tlie  proposed  bank  is  to  consist  of  an  association  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  joint  capital  to  be  employed^  chiefiy  and  essentially,  in  loans.     Bo  far  the  object  is 
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§  1268.  In  regard  to  the  suggestion,  that  a  proposition  was 
made,  and  rejected  in  the  convention,  to  confer  this  very  power, 

not  only  lawful,  bat  it  is  the  mere  exercise  of  a  right  which  the  law  allows  to  every 
IndiTidnal.  The  Bank  of  New  York,  which  is  not  incorporated,  is  an  example  of 
such  an  association.  The  bill  proposes,  in  addition,  that  the  government  shall  become 
a  joint  proprietor  in  this  undertaking ;  and  that  it  shall  permit  the  bills  of  the  com- 
pany, payable  on  demand,  to  be  receivable  in  its  revenues  ;  and  stipulates  that  it  shall 
not  grant  privil^pes,  similar  to  those  which  are  to  be  allowed  to  this  company,  to  any 
others.  All  this  is  incontrovertibly  within  the  compass  of  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  only  question  is,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  incorporate  this  company,  in  \ 
order  to  enable  it  the  more  effectually  to  accomplish  ends  which  are  in  themselves 
lawful.  To  establish  such  a  right,  it  remains  to  show  the  relation  of  such  an  institu- 
tion to  one  or  more  of  the  specified  powers  of  the  government.  Accordingly,  it  is 
affirmed,  that  it  has  a  relation,  more  or  less  direct,  to  the  power  of  collecting  taxes  ; 
to  that  of  borrowing  money  ;  to  that  of  regulating  trade  between  the  States  ;  and  to 
those  of  raising  and  maintaining  fleets  and  armies.  To  the  two  former  the  relation 
miy  be  said  to  be  immediate.  And,  in  the  last  place,  it  will  be  argued,  that  it  is 
clearly  within  the  provision  which  authorizes  the  making  of  all  neecfftU  rules  and  regu* 
lotions  concerning  the  property  of  the  United  States,  as  the  same  has  been  practised 
upon  by  the  government. 

''  A  bank  relates  to  the  collection  of  taxes  in  two  ways.  Indirtdly^  by  increasing 
)  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium,  and  quickening  circulation,  which  facilitates  the 
•  means  of  paying  ;  directly,  by  creating  a  eonvenierU  species  of  medium  in  which  they 
/  are  to  be  paid.  To  designate  or  appoint  the  money  or  thing  in  which  taxes  are  to  be 
paid  is  not  only  a  proper,  but  a  necessary,  exercise  of  the  power  of  collecting  them. 
Accordingly,  Congress,  in  the  law  concerning  the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imposts 
and  tonnage,  have  provided,  that  they  shall  be  payable  in  gold  and  silver.  But  while 
it  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work  to  say  in  what  they  should  be  paid,  the  choice 
of  the  specific  thing  was  mere  matter  of  discretion.  The  payment  might  have  been 
required  in  the  commodities  themselves.  Taxes  in  kind,  however  ilUjudged,  are  not 
without  precedents  even  in  the  United  States  ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  the  paper- 
money  of  the  several  States,  or  in  the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  New  York» 
and  Massachusetts,  all  or  either  of  them ;  or  it  might  have  been  in  bills  issued  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  No  part  of  this  can,  it  is  presumed,  be  disputed. 
The  appointment,  then,  of  the  money  or  thing,  in  which  the  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  is 
an  incident  to  the  power  of  collection.  And  among  the  exx)edient8  which  may  be 
adopted  is  that  of  bills  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the 
manner  of  issuing  these  bills  is  again  matter  of  discretion.  The  government  might, 
doubtless,  proceed  in  the  following  manner :  It  might  provide  that  they  should  be 
issued  under  the  direction  of  certain  officers,  payable  on  demand  ;  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  credit,  and  give  them  a  ready  circulation,  it  might,  besides  giving  them  a 
currency  in  its  taxes,  set  apart,  out  of  any  moneys  in  its  treasury,  a  given  sum,  and 
appropriate  it,  under  the  direction  of  those  officers,  as  a  fund  for  answering  the  bills  as 
presented  for  payment. 

"  The  constitutionality  of  all  this  would  not  admit  of  a  question,  and  yet  it  would 
amount  to  the  institution  of  a  bank,  with  a  view  to  the  more  convenient  collection  of 
taxes.  For  the  simplest  and  most  precise  idea  of  a  bank  is,  a  deposit  of  coin  or  other 
property,  as  a  fund  for  circulating  a  credit  upon  it,  which  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
monty.    That  such  an  arrangement  would  be  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
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what  was  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  this  proposition,  or  what 
were  the  reasons  for  refusing  it,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  by 


bank,  would  become  obviona,  if  the  i>lAce  where  the  fund  to  be  set  «part  wns  kept, 
should  be  mnde  a  receptttclc  of  thu  moneyB  of  all  other  persona,  who  should  incline  to 
depotjit  them  there  for  Bafc-kecping  ;  &nd  would  bccoine  still  more  90  if  the  offir^rs, 
ehurged  with  the  direction  of  the  fund,  were  authorized  to  make  discounts  at  the  naual 
rate  of  intor^st,  UfKjn  good  security.  To  deny  the  power  of  the  govemnient  to  add 
this  ingredient  to  the  plan,  would  be  to  refine  away  all  government.  A  further  process 
will  Btill  more  clearly  iiliutrate  the  point  Suppose,  when  the  ipcdcs  of  Ixink  which 
has  bfjen  described  was  about  to  be  instituted.  It  were  to  be  urged,  that  in  order  to 
secure  to  it  a  due  degree  of  confidence,  the  fund  ought  not  only  to  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  generally,  but  ought  to  be  specifically  vested  in  the  officers  who  were  to 
have  the  direction  of  it,  and  in  their  saccessora  in  office,  to  the  end,  that  it  ndght  ac* 
quire  the  character  ot  privaU  property,  iucapahle  of  being  resumed  without  a  violation 
of  the  sanction  by  which  the  rights  of  property  are  prottjcted,  and  occasioning  more 
serious  and  general  alarm,  the  apprehension  of  which  might  operate  as  a  check  upon 
the  government.  8uch  a  i>roposition  might  be  opposed  by  arguments  against  the  ex- 
pediency of  it,  or  the  solidity  of  the  reason  asaigned  for  it,  but  it  i^i  not  conceivable, 
what  could  be  urgetl  agninst  its  constitutionality.  And  yet  such  a  disposition  of  the 
thing  would  amount  to  the  erection  of  a  corporation  ;  for  the  true  definition  of  a  cor- 
poration seejxm  to  be  this  :  It  is  a  kgal  person,  or  a  person  created  by  act  of  law ; 
oonsisting  of  one  or  more  natural  fierdons,  authorized  to  hold  property  or  a  fmiichise  in 
enccesaion,  in  a  legal  as  contradtBtinguished  from  a  natural  capacity.  I^t  the  illostm' 
tion  proceed  a  step  further.  Suppose  a  bank,  of  the  nature  which  has  been  described, 
without  or  with  incorporation,  bad  been  institute^l,  and  that  experience  had  evinced, 
fts  it  prolMibly  would,  that  being  wholly  under  a  public  direction  it  possc&spd  not  the 
confidence  requisite  to  tbt?  credit  of  Its  bills.  Suppose,  al^,  that  by  some  of  those  ad- 
verse conjunctures  which  occasionally  attend  nations,  there  had  been  a  very  great 
dtmin  of  the  specie  of  the  countr>',  so  as  not  only  to  cause  general  distress  for  want  of 
an  adequate  medium  of  circulation  j  but  to  prodpce,  in  consequence  of  that  circum- 
stance, confliderftbie  defalcations  in  the  public  revenues.  Suppose,  also,  that  there 
was  no  bank  instituted  in  any  State  ;  in  such  a  iwsture  of  things,  would  it  not  be 

!  roost  manifest,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank,  like  that  proposed  by  the  bill,  would 
be  a  measure  iinraediateiy  relative  to  the  effectual  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  com- 
pletely within  the  province  of  a  soTereign  power  of  providing,  by  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper,  for  that  collection. 

**  If  it  be  said,  that  such  a  state  of  tbings  would  render  that  necessary,  and  there- 
fore constitutional,  which  is  not  so  now  ;  the  answer  to  ttds  (ami  a  solid  one  it  doubt- 
less is)  must  still  be,  that  which  has  been  already  stated  j  circumstances  may  aff"ect 
the  expediency  of  the  measurOf  but  they  C4in  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  its  ctmatitU" 
iiofutlUy.     A  bank  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  power  of  Iwrrowing  money,  because  it 

(is  a  usual,  and,  in  sudden  emergenctea,  an  essential  instrument,  in  the  obtaining  of 
loans  to  government  A  nation  is  threatened  with  a  war  j  large  sums  are  wanted  on 
a  sudden  to  make  the  requisite  preparations  ;  taxes  are  laid  for  the  purpose  ;  but  it 
requires  time  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  them  ;  anticipation  la  indisjiensable.  If  there 
I  be  a  bank,  the  supply  can  at  once  be  had  ;  if  there  be  none,  loans  from  individuali 
must  be  sought.  The  progress  of  these  is  often  too  slow  for  the  exigency  ;  in  some 
situations,  they  are  not  practicable  at  alL  Frequently,  when  they  are,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  prodttct  of  them  by  ftdnnoes  from  a  bank. 
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any  authentic  document,  or  even  by  any  accurate  recollection  of 
the  members.    As  far  as  any  document  exists,  it  specifies  only 

The  essentiality  of  such  an  institution,  as  an  instrament  of  loans,  is  exemplified  at 
this  very  moment.  An  Indian  expedition  is  to  be  prosecuted.  The  only  fund,  out 
of  which  the  money  can  arise  consistently  with  the  pubUo  engagements,  is  a  tax,  which 
only  begins  to  be  collected  in  July  next.  The  preparations,  however,  are  instantly  to 
be  made.  The  money  must,  therefore,  be  borrowed  ;  and  of  whom  could  it  be  bor- 
rowed, if  there  were  no  public  banks  ?  It  happens,  that  there  are  institutions  of  this 
kind  ;  but  if  there  were  none,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  create  one.  Let  it  then  be 
supposed,  that  the  necessity  existed  (as  but  for  a  casualty  would  be  the  case),  that 
proposals  were  made  for  obtaining  a  loan ;  that  a  number  of  individuals  came  forward 
and  said.  We  are  willing  to  accommodate  the  government  with  this  money  ;  with  what 
we  have  in  hand,  and  the  credit  we  can  raise  upon  it,  we  doubt  not  of  being  able  to 
furnish  the  sum  required.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  be 
incorporated  as  a  bank.  This  is  essential  towards  putting  it  in  our  power  to  do  what 
is  desired,  and  we  are  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  make  it  the  consideration  or  condition 
of  the  loan.  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  compliance  with  this  proposition  would  be  un- 
constitutional ?  Does  not  this  alone  evince  the  contrary  ?  It  is  a  necessary  part  of 
a  power  to  borrow  to  be  able  to  stipuUte  the  considerations  or  conditions  of  a  loan.  It 
is  evident,  as  has  been  remarked  elsewhere,  that  this  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  stipu- 
lation of  a  franchise.  If  it  may  (and  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not),  then  the 
grant  of  a  corporate  capacity  may  be  stipulated,  as  a  consideration  of  the  loan.  There 
I  seems  to  be  nothing  unfit,  or  foreign  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  giving  individu- 
I  ality,  or  a  corporate  capacity,  to  a  number  of  persons,  who  are  willing  to  lend  a  sum 
/  of  money  to  the  government,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  do  it,  and  make  them  an 
ordinary  instrument  of  loans  in  future  emergencies  of  state. 

"  But  the  more  general  view  of  the  subject  is  still  more  satisfactory.  The  legislative 
/  power  of  borrowing  money,  and  of  making  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  that  power,  seems  obviously  competent  to  the  appointment  of  the  organ 
through  which  the  abilities  and  wills  of  individuals  may  be  most  efficaciously  exerted, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  government  by  loans.  The  attorney-general  opposes  to 
this  reasoning  the  following  observation  :  Borrowing  money  presupposes  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  fund  to  be  lent ;  and  is  secondary  to  the  creation  of  an  ability  to  lend.  This 
IB  plausible  in  theory,  but  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  a  previous 
accumulation  of  a  fund,  equal  to  the  whole  sum  required,  does  not  exist ;  and  nothing 
more  can  be  actually  presupposed,  than  that  there  exist  resources,  which,  put  into 
activity  to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  the  nature  of  the  operation  with  the  government, 
wiU  be  equal  to  the  effect  desired  to  be  produced.  All  the  provisions  and  operations 
of  government  must  be  presumed  to  contemplate  things  as  they  really  are.  The  insti- 
tution of  a  bank  has  also  a  natural  relation  to  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the 
/States,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  creation  of  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange 
(between  them,  and  to  the  keeping  up  a  full  circulation  by  preventing  the  frequent  dis- 
placement of  the  metals  in  reciprocal  remittances.  Money  is  the  very  binge  on  which 
commerce  turns.  And  this  does  not  mean  merely  gold  and  silver  ;  many  other  things 
have  served  the  purpose  with  different  degrees  of  utility.  Paper  has  been  extensively 
employed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted,  with  the  attorney-general,  that  the 
regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  as  it  concerns  the  medium  of  circulation  and 
exchange,  ought  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  coin.  It  is  even  supposable,  that  the 
whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  coin  of  the  oonntiy,  might  be  carried  out  of  it.    The 
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canals.^  If  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  no  more  than  that  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  give  a  power  to  incorporate  for  the 

SecFctaiy  of  State  objects  to  the  reUtion  here  inaiited  upon,  hy  the  following  mode  of 
reuoaing  ;  To  erect  a  baoJt,  sajs  he^  And  to  regolate  commerce,  are  rerj  diifereiit  acta» 
He  who  erects  a  bank^  creates  a  sal^|ect  of  oooixnerce.  So  does  he,  who  nises  a  bashel 
of  wheat,  or  digs  a  dollar  ottt  of  the  minea ;  yet  neither  of  these  peno&s  regttlates  com* 
merce  th^rebj.  To  make  a  thing,  which  may  be  bought  and  sold,  is  not  to  praicribe 
regulations  for  buying  and  mliing.  This  is  making  the  r^;aIation  of  comroeroe  to  con- 
Jiist  in  prescribing  rules  for  buying  and  selling.  This,  indeed,  is  a  species  of  regulation 
of  tnide,  but  it  is  one  which  falls  more  aptly  within  the  province  of  the  local  juriadic* 
tions  than  withiti  that  of  the  general  government,  whose  care  they  must  have  presumed 
to  have  been  intended  to  be  directed  to  those  general  political  arrangements  concerning 
trade,  on  which  its  sggKgate  interests  depend,  rsther  than  to  the  detaib  of  buying  and 
selling*  Accordingly,  such  only  are  the  regulations  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  whose  objects  are  to  give  encouragement  to  the  enterprise  of  our  own  mer- 
chants, and  to  advance  our  navigiitioQ  and  manufacturea.  And  it  b  In  reference  to 
these  general  relatione  of  commeroey  that  an  establishment,  which  famishes  lacilitiet 
to  drculation  and  a  couvenient  medium  of  exchange  and  alienation,  is  to  be  regarded 
aa  a  regulation  of  trade. 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  forther  urges,  that  if  this  was  a  regulation  of  oommcrr«p 
it  would  be  vcid,  as  eadendinff  as  much  to  the  internal  part  of  eyery  State,  as  to  its 
external.  But  wliat  rt^galatioD  of  commerce  does  not  extend  to  the  internal  commerce 
of  every  State  ?  Wlist  are  all  the  duti^^  upon  imported  articles,  amounting  in  some 
cues  to  prohibitions,  but  so  many  bounties  upon  domestic  manufactures;,  aHeetiug  ths 
interest  of  different  c Lasses  of  citizens  in  different  ways  J  What  are  all  the  provisions 
In  the  coasting  act,  which  relate  to  the  trade  between  district  and  district  of  the  same 
State  t  In  short,  what  regulation  of  trade  between  the  States,  but  must  affect  the 
internal  trade  of  each  State  f  what  csn  operate  upon  the  whole,  but  must  extend  to 
every  part  f  The  relation  of  a  bank  to  the  execution  of  the  powers  that  concern  the 
common  defence  has  boen  anticipated.  It  has  been  noted,  that,  at  this  very  moment, 
the  lid  of  such  an  institution  is  essential  to  the  measure  to  be  pursued  for  the  protection 
of  our  frontiers. 

**  It  now  remains  to  show,  that  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  is  within  the  operation 
of  the  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to  make  all  needful  niles  and  regulations 
oooceming  the  property  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  previously  neces&ary  to  advert 
to  1  distinction  which  has  l?ecn  taken  up  by  the  attorney-general.  He  sdmits  that  ths 
word  '  property'  *  may  signify  personal  propert3%  however  acquired  ;  and  yet  asserts,  that 
it  caanot  signify  money  arising  from  the  sources  of  revenue  pointed  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution, •  because,"  says  he,  *  the  disposal  and  regulation  of  money  is  the  final  cause  for 
raising  tt  l>y  taxes.'  But  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  tliat  the  objed  to  which 
money  is  intended  to  be  applied,  is  t}\&  final  catise  for  raising  it,  than  that  the  disposal 
and  regulation  of  it  is  such.  Tlie  supi>ort  of  a  government,  the  support  of  troops  for 
the  romninn  defence,  the  payment  of  the  public  d?bt,  are  the  true  final  causes  for 
raising  nmn^y.  The  disposition  and  regulation  of  it,  when  raised,  are  the  steps  by 
which  it  is  Applied  to  the  tndt  for  w^hich  it  was  raised,  not  the  ends  themselves. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  as  well  as  any  other  per^nal  prop- 
erty, must  be  su[tjK}sed  to  come  within  the  meaning,  as  they  certainly  do  within  the 
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purpose  of  opening  canals  generally.  But  very  different  accounts 
are  given  of  the  import  of  the  proposition,  and  of  the  motives  for 

letter,  of  authority  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  property 
of  the  United  States.  A  case  will  make  this  plainer.  Suppose  the  public  debt  dis- 
charged, and  the  funds  now  pledged  for  it,  liberated.  In  some  instances  it  would  be  found 
expedient  to  repeal  the  taxes ;  in  others,  the  repeal  might  injure  our  own  industry, 
our  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  In  these  cases,  they  would,  of  course,  be  retained. 
Here,  then,  would  be  moueys  arising  from  the  authorized  sources  of  revenue,  which 
would  not  fall  within  the  rule  by  which  the  attorney-general  endeavors  to  except  them 
from  other  personal  property,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  clause  in  question.  The 
moneys  being  in  the  coffers  of  government,  what  ia  to  hinder  such  a  disposition  to  be 
made  of  them,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  bill  ?  or  what  an  incorporation  of  the  parties 
concerned,  under  the  clause  which  has  been  cited  ? 

••  It  is  admitted,  that,  with  regard  to  the  western  territory,  they  give  a  power  to 
erect  a  corporation  ;  that  is,  to  constitute  a  government  And  by  what  rule  of  con- 
struction can  it  be  maintained,  that  the  same  words,  in  a  constitution  of  government, 
will  not  have  the  same  effect,  when  applied  to  one  species  of  property  as  to  another,  as 
far  as  the  subject  is  capable  of  it  ?  Or  that  a  legislative  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations,  or  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  concerning  the  public 
property,  which  is  admitted  to  authorize  an  incorporation  in  one  case,  will  not  author- 
ize it  in  another  f  will  justify  the  institution  of  a  government  over  the  western  terri- 
toiy,  and  will  not  justify  the  Incorporation  of  a  bank,  for  the  more  useful  management 
of  the  money  of  the  nation  ?  If  it  will  do  the  last  as  well  as  the  first,  then,  under  this 
provision  alone,  the  bill  is  constitutional,  because  it  contemplates,  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  joint  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  There  is  an  observation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  this  effect,  which  may  require  notice  in  this  place.  Congress, 
tays  he,  are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libiiwnj  for  any  purpose  they  please,  but  only  to  pay 
the  debts,  or  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  Certainly,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  against  the  power  of  applying  their  money  for  the  institution  of  a 
bank.  It  is  true,  that  they  cannot,  without  breach  of  trust,  lay  taxes  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  general  welfare ;  but  so  neither  can  any  other  government.  The 
welfare  of  the  community  is  the  only  legitimate  end  for  which  money  can  be  raised 
on  the  community.  Congress  can  be  considered  as  only  under  one  restriction  which 
does  not  apply  to  other  governments.  They  cannot  rightfully  apply  the  money  they 
raise  to  any  purpose,  merely  or  purely  local.  But  with  this  exception,  they  have  as 
large  a  discretion,  in  relation  to  the  application  of  money,  as  any  legislature  whatever. 

**  The  constitutional  test  of  a  right  application  must  always  be,  whether  it  be  for 
a  purpose  of  general  or  local  nature.  If  the  former,  there  can  be  no  want  of  constitu- 
tional power.  The  quality  of  the  object,  as  how  far  it  will  really  promote  or  not  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  must  be  matter  of  conscientious  discretion  ;  and  the  arguments 
for  or  against  a  measure,  in  this  light,  must  be  arguments  concerning  expediency  or 
inexpediency,  not  constitutional  right ;  whatever  relates  to  the  general  order  of  the 
finances,  to  the  general  interests  of  trade,  &c.,  being  general  objects,  are  constitutional 
ones  for  the  application  of  money,  A  bank,  then,  whose  bills  are  to  circulate  in  all  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  is  evidently  a  general  object ;  and,  for  that  very  rea.son,  a 
constitutional  one,  as  far  as  regards  the  appropriation  of  money  to  it%  Whether  it  i^ill 
really  be  a  beneficial  one  or  not,  is  worthy  of  careful  examination  ;  but  is  no  more  a 
constitutional  point,  in  the  particular  referred  to,  than  the  question,  whether  the  wes- 
tern lands  shall  be  sold  for  twenty  or  thirty  cents  per  acre.  A  hope  is  entertained  that, 
VOL.  II.  — 11 
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rejecting  it,     Sorae  affirm,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  opening  of 
canals  and  obstructions  of  rivei^s ;  others,  that  it  embraced  banks; 


by  tliii  tfm«,  it  hu  been  mode  to  appear,  to  the  satiafktiazi  of  tb^  Preaitleat.  that  the 
bank  baa  a  natural  relatioo  to  the  }>Dwer  cif  cdkcting  taxoa ;  to  that  of  rpgnkting 
trade  ;  to  thut  of  providiug  for  tlie  common  defence  ,  aud  that,  as  the  bill  under  cod^ 
aidemtion  rontemplat^s  the  goverumeut  id  the  light  of  a  joint  propmtur  of  the  »t*>ck 
of  thv  bank,  it  brings  the  case  within  the  prorision  of  tbo  cUuae  of  the  CoDBtitntUiB 
wliich  immL\liattly  resi»ect»  tb«  propftrty  of  the  United  States.  Under  a  conviction 
that  such  a  relation  aabaiata,  the  aecretary  of  the  treasury,  with  all  deference,  conceives 
that  it  will  reault,  aa  a  uaoesaary  oonaequencc,  from  the  |>otiiUon  that  all  the  spe<'ili«d 
powera  of  government  are  sovereign,  m  to  the  proper  objects,  that  the  incorfK}ration  of 
a  bank  ia  a  coui^titiitional  measure ;  and  that  the  objections  taken  to  the  billf  in  this 
respect,  are  ill-founded. 

**  Bnt,  from  an  earnest  desire  to  give  the  utmost  posaible  satisfaction  to  the  mind 
of  the  President,  on  bo  delicate  and  important  •  tolgeot,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
will  ask  his  tudnlgenoe,  while  he  gives  some  additional  iUuatrations  of  coses,  in  which 
a  power  of  erecting  corporations  naty  be  exercised,  under  some  of  those  heads  of 
the  specified  powers  of  the  government,  which  are  alleged  to  include  the  right  of 
inoorporatiug  a  bank.  1.  It  does  not  appear  susceptible  of  a  doubt,  that  if  Congress 
had  thought  proper  to  provide  in  the  collection  law  that  the  bonds  to  be  given  for 
the  duties  should  be  givi^n  to  the  collector  of  the  district,  A.  or  B.,  as  the  ca^  might 
require!  to  inarc  to  him  and  his  succesaors  in  office,  in  trust  for  the  United  States, 
that  it  would  have  heen  consistent  with  the  Constitution  to  make  such  an  arrange^ 
ment  And  yet  this,  it  is  conceived,  would  amount  to  an  incorporation.  2,  It  is  not 
an  unusual  expedient  of  taxation  to  fsnu  particular  branchas  of  revenue ;  that  \h^  to 
sell  or  mortgage  the  product  of  them  for  certain  dtfinito  sums,  leaving  the  collec- 
tion to  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  mortgaged  or  sold,  Tbene  are  even  examples 
of  this  in  the  United  States.  Suppose  that  there  was  any  particular  branch  of  rev- 
enue which  it  Wiis  manifestly  exjiedient  to  place  on  this  footing,  and  there  were  a 
numlier  of  persona  willing  to  engage  with  the  government  upon  condition  that  they 
should  he  incor|>o rated  and  the  funds  vested  in  them,  as  well  for  their  greater  safety  as 
for  the  more  convenient  recovery  and  management  of  the  taxes  ;  ts  it  supposable  that 
there  could  be  any  constitutional  obstacle  to  the  measure  T  It  is  presumed  thflt  tliere 
could  he  none.  It  is  certainly  a  mode  of  collection  which  it  would  he  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  government  to  adopt,  thongh  the  circumstaDces  must  be  very  extra- 
ordinaiy  that  would  induce  the  secretary  to  think  it  expedient.  8.  Sufipoee  a  new 
and  nnexplored  bT-oncb  of  trade  should  present  itself  with  some  foreign  country. 
Suppose  it  was  manifest  that,  to  undertake  it  with  advantage,  required  a  nnion  of 
the  capitals  of  a  number  of  individuaU,  and  that  those  individuals  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  embark  without  nn  incorfiorotion,  as  well  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  a 
private  partnership,  which  makes  every  individual  liable  in  his  whole  estate  for  tbs 
debts  of  the  company  to  their  utmost  extwnt,  as  for  the  more  convenient  manage* 
ment  of  the  business  ;  what  reason  can  there  be  to  doubt  that  the  national  govern- 
ment would  have  a  constttutional  right  bo  Institute  and  incorporate  such  a  company  ? 
None.  They  possess  a  general  authority  to  regulate  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
This  is  a  mean^  which  has  been  practised  to  that  end  by  all  the  principal  commercial 
nations  who  have  trading  companies  to  this  day  which  have  subsisted  for  centuries* 
"Why  may  not  the  United  States  constUuiionfil!^  employ  the  means  usoal  in  other 
countries  for  attaining  the  ends  intrusted  to  them  t    A  power  to  make  all  needfol 
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and  others,  that  it  extended  to  Hie  power  of  incorporations  gen- 
erally.   Some,  again,  allege  that  it  was  disagreed  to,  because  it 

rules  and  r^pilations  concerning  tarritoiy  has  been  construed  to  mean  a  power  to 
erect  a  government  A  power  to  regulate  trade  is  a  power  to  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  trade.  Why  may  it  not,  then,  include  that  of  erect- 
ing a  trading  company  as  well  as  in  other  oases  to  erect  a  government  ? 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  State  conventions,  who  have  proposed  amendments  in 
relation  to  this  point,  have  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  expressed  themselves  nearly 
thus  :  Congress  shall  not  grant  monopolies,  nor  erect  any  company  with  exclusive  advan- 
tages of  commerce !  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  their  sense  that  the  power 
to  erect  trading  companies,  or  corporations,  was  inherent  in  Congress,  and  objecting 
to  it  no  further  than  as  to  the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges.  The  secretary  entertains 
til  the  doubts  which  prevail  concerning  the  utility  of  such  companies  ;  but  he  cannot 
fitshion  to  his  own  mind  a  reason  to  induce  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  constitutional 
authority  in  the  United  States  to  establish  them.  If  such  a  reason  were  demanded, 
none  could  be  given,  unless  it  were  this, — that  Congress  cannot  erect  a  corpora- 
tioD  ;  which  would  be  no  better  than  to  say,  they  cannot  do  it  because  they  cannot 
do  it.  First,  presuming  an  inability  without  reason,  and  then  assigning  that  inability 
as  the  cause  of  Itself.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
They  will,  however,  be  pursued  no  further. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  evidence  on  this  point,  arising  from  an  aggregate  view  of  the 
Constitution,  which  is  of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  The  rery  general  power  of  laying 
and  collecting  taxes  and  appropriating  their  proceeds ;  that  of  borrowing  money 
indefinitely  ;  that  of  coining  money  and  regulating  foreign  coins  ;  that  of  making  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  property  of  the  United  States,  ^  these 
powers  combined,  as  well  as  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing,  speak  strongly  this 
language :  that  it  is  the  manifest  design  and  scope  of  the  Constitution  to  vest  in 
Congress  all  the  powers  requisite  to  the  effectual  administration  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  concerns  this  object,  there  appears  to  be  no  parsimony  of 
power.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  government  is  precluded  from  the  employment  of 
<  so  OHual  and  so  important  an  instrument  for  the  administration  of  its  finances  as  that 
j  of  a  bank,  is  to  suppose  what  does  not  coincide  with  the  general  tenor  and  complex- 
ion of  the  Constitution,  and  what  is  not  agreeable  to  impressions  that  any  mere  spec- 
tator would  entertain  concerning  it  Little  less  than  a  prohibitory  clause  can 
destroy  the  strong  presumptions  which  result  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  gov« 
emment  Nothing  but  demonstration  should  exclude  the  idea  that  the  power 
exists. 

"  Iti  all  questions  of  this  nature,  the  practice  of  mankind  ought  to  have  great 
weight  against  the  theories  of  individuals.  The  fact,  for  instance,  that  all  the  princi- 
pal commercial  nations  have  made  use  of  trading  corporations  or  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  external  commerce,  is  a  satisfiuitory  proof  that  the  establishment  of  them  is 
I  sn  incident  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  This  other  fact,  that  banks  are  a  usnal 
(engine  in  the  administration  of  national  finances,  and  an  ordinary  and  the  most 
'  effectual  imitrument  of  loans,  and  one  which,  in  this  country,  has  been  found  essen- 
tial, pleads  strongly  against  the  supposition,  that  a  government  clothed  with  most  of 
the  important  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  in  relation  to  its  revenues,  its  debt,  its 
credit,  its  defence,  its  trade,  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  is  forbidden  to  make 
use  of  that  instrument  as  an  appendage  to  its  own  authority.  It  has  been  usual,  as 
an  auxiliary  test  of  constitutional  authority,  to  try  whether  it  abridges  any  pre- 
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was  thought  improper  to  Te«t  in  Congress  a  power  of  erecting  cor- 
porations ;  others,  because  they  thought  it  mmecessaiy  to  specify 
the  power^  and  inexpedient  to  fumbh  an  addittonal  topic  of  ob- 
jection to  the  ConBtitntion.  In  this  state  of  the  matter,  no  infer- 
ence whatever  can  be  drawn  from  itJ  Bnt,  whaterer  may  have 
been  the  private  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
which  can  rarely  be  established  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  votes,  it 
is  certain  that  the  true  rule  of  interpretation  is,  to  ascertain  the 
public  and  just  intention  from  the  language  of  the  instrument  it- 
self, according  to  the  common  rules  applied  to  all  laws.  The  peo- 
ple who  adopted  the  Constitution  could  know  nothing  of  the  private 
intentions  of  the  framers.  They  adopted  it  upon  its  own  clear 
import,  upon  its  own  naked  text.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  a  law  to  effect  more  or  less  than  the  inteution  of  the  persons 
who  framed  it ;  and  it  must  be  judged  of  by  its  words  and  sense, 
and  not  by  any  private  intentions  of  members  of  the  legislature.* 

§  1269.  In  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  bank,  if  Congress 
could  constitutionally  create  it,  they  might  confer  on  it  such  fac- 
ulties and  powers  as  were  fit  to  make  it  an  appropriate  means  for 
fiscal  operations.  TTiey  had  a  right  to  adapt  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner to  its  end.  No  one  can  pretend  that  its  having  the  faculty  of 
holding  a  capital ;  of  lending  and  dealing  in  money;  of  issuiug 
hank-notes;  of  receiving  deposits;  and  of  appointing  suitable 
officers  to  manage  its  affairs,  arc  not  highly  useful  and  expedi- 
ent, and  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  a  bank.  They  are  just 
such  as  are  usually  granted  to  State  banks ;  and  just  such  as  give 
increased  facilities  to  all  its  operations.  To  say  that  the  bank 
might  have  gone  on  without  this  or  that  faculty  is  nothing.  Who, 
but  Congress,  shall  say  how  few  or  how  many  it  shall  have,  if 
all  are  still  approjiriate  to  it,  as  an  instrument  of  government, 

fiyMting  right  of  any  State  or  any  individual  Tbe  proposed  xneaattre  will  atattd  the 
moft  severe  exammalion  on  this  points  Each  StHte  may  still  erect  aa  manj  banks  as 
It  plcMca.  Every  individual  mnj  still  carry  on  the  banking  business  to  any  extent  be 
pleases.  Another  critvrion  may  be  this;  whether  the  institution  or  thing  has  a  more 
direct  relation,  as  to  its  nses,  to  the  objects  of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment than  to  those  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  United  States.  This  rule, 
indeed,  is  less  precise  than  the  former  ;  but  it  may  still  serve  as  some  guide.  Surely 
ft  bank  has  more  reference  to  the  objects  intrusted  to  the  national  government  than  to 
thote  left  to  the  care  of  the  State  governments.  The  common  defence  is  decisive  in 
this  coraparison/'  —  1  Hamilton's  Workfi,  138  to  164. 

1  Hamilton  on  Bank,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  127* 

>  HamiltoD  on  Bank*  1  Hamilton's  Works,  Wt  128. 
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and  may  make  it  more  convenient  and  more  useful  in  its  opera- 
tions? No  man  can  say  that  a  single  faculty  in  any  national 
charter  is  useless,  or  irrelevant,  or  strictly  improper,  that  is  con- 
ducive to  its  end  as  a  national  instrument.  Deprive  a  bank  of  its 
trade  and  business,  and  its  vital  principles  are  destroyed.  Its 
form  may  remain,  but  its  substance  is  gone.  All  the  powers 
given  to  the  bank  are  to  give  efficacy  to  its  functions  of  trade 
and  business.^ 

§  1270.  As  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  same  objects  might 
have  been  accomplished  through  the  State  banks,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  any  in- 
tention to  create  a  dependence  on  the  States,  or  State  institu- 
tions, for  the  execution  of  its  great  powers.  Its  own  means  are 
adequate  to  its  end ;  and  on  those  means  it  was  expected  to  rely 
for  their  accomplishment.  It  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  make 
the  powers  of  the  Constitution  wholly  dependent  on  State  institu* 
tions.  But  if  State  banks  might  be  employed,  as  Congress  have 
a  choice  of  means,  they  had  a  right  to  choose  a  national  bank,  in 
preference  to  State  banks,  for  the  financial  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment* Proof  that  they  might  use  one  means  is  no  proof 
that  they  cannot  constitutionally  use  another  means. 

§  1271.  After  all,  the  subject  h^  been  settled  repeatedly 
by  every  department  of  the  government, —  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  States  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  majority  have 
constantly  sustained  the  power.  If  it  is  not  now  settled,  it  never 
can  be.  If  it  is  settled,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  re- 
argument,  whenever  any  person  may  choose  to  question  it.^(a) 

1  Osbom  r.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  861,  862  to  865. 

<  H'Colloch  V.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  424. 

>  See  4  Elliot's  Debates,  216  to  229  ;  M'Culloch  r.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  816  ; 
Osbom  r.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  788, 859  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp. 
238  to  239 ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  eh.  28  [ch.  80]  :  5  Marsh.  Wash.  App.  note  3. 

(a)  The  whole  subject  was  neverthe-  ton's  Thirty  Years*  View ;  Works  of  Hen- 
less  re-argued  over  and  over  during  the  ly  Clay  ;  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  by 
administration  of  President  Tyler,  who  Henry  A.  Wise ;  Webster's  Life,  by  Cur- 
nfused  his  assent  to  bills  for  the  estab-  tis,  II.  70-73.  The  establishment  of  the 
lishment  of  a  national  bank,  on  the  ground  existing  National  banking  system  in  1 863, 
of  want  of  power  for  the  purpose.  See,  in  elicited  but  little  discussion  in  denial  of 
addition  to  the  debates  themselves,  Mr.  the  power. 
Benton's  Abridgment  of  Debates ;  Ben- 
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CHAPTEE  XXVX 

POWEBS  OP  COKGBESS — INTERNAL  IMPBOVEBCENTa 

§  1272.  Akothek  question,  which  haa  for  a  long  time 
agitated  the  public  councils  of  Uie  nation,  ia,  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  Congresa  to  make  roads,  canals^  and  other  internal 
improTements. 

§  1273.  So  far  as  regards  the  right  to  appropriate  money  to 
internal  improvements  generally,  the  subject  has  already  passed 
nnder  review  in  considering  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxea 
The  doctrine  there  contended  for,  which  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  borne  out  by  the  actual  practice  of  the  government,  is, 
that  Congresa  may  appropriate  money,  not  only  to  clear  obstruc- 
tions  to  navigable  rivers;  to  improve  harboi-s;  to  build  break- 
waters; to  assist  navigation;  to  erect  forts,  light-houses,  and 
piers;  and  for  other  purposes  allied  to  some  of  the  enumerated 
powers;  but  may  also  appropriate  it  in  aid  of  canals,  roads,  and 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,  existing  under  State  au- 
thority* The  only  limitations  upon  the  power  are  those  pre- 
scribed  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  objects  shall  | 
be  for  the  common  defence,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  Union. 
The  true  test  is,  whether  the  object  be  of  a  local  character,  tmd 
local  use;  or,  whether  it  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  States,*  If 
it  be  purely  local,  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  appropriate 
money  for  the  object  But,  if  the  benefit  be  general,  it  matters 
not  whether  in  point  of  locality  it  be  in  one  State,  or  seveml; 
whether  it  be  of  large,  or  of  small  extent;  its  nature  and  char- 
acter determine  the  right,  and  Congress  may  appropriate  money 
in  aid  of  it;  for  it  is  then,  in  a  just  sense,  for  the  general 
welfare. 


1  Hamiltoii'a  Report  od  Manufactures,  1T91,  1  Hamiltou'B  Worki,  831*  232  ;  X 
KenVa  Comtn.  Lect.  12,  pp.  250«  251  (2d  ed.  pp,  267,  2«8);  Sei^eMt  oQ  ConsUtii- 
tiou,  ch.  S8  [ch.  30J ;  President  Monroe's  Expoaitioo  and  Message,  4tli  May,  182S, 

pp.  aa^  a^* 
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§  1274.  But  it  ha4i  been  contended,  that  the  Constitution  is 
not  confined  to  mere  appropriations  of  money;  but  authorizes 
Congress  directly  to  undertake  and  carry  on  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  for  the  general  welfare,  wherever  such  improve- 
ments fall  within  the  scope  of  any  of  the  enumerated  powers.  ^ 
Congress  may  not,  indeed,  engage  in  such  undertakings  merely 
because  they  are  internal  improvements,  for  the  general  welfare, 
unless  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  powers.  The 
distinction  between  this  power  and  the  power  of  appropriation 
is,  that  in  the  latter,  Congress  may  i4)propriate  to  any  purpose 
which  is  for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare ;  but  in  the 
former,  fliey  can  engage  in  such  undertakings  only  as  are  means 
or  incidents  to  its  enumerated  powers.  Congress  may,  there- 
fore, authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  as  incident  to  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  where  such  canal  may  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  State  and  State.  They  may  authorize  light- 
houses, piers,  buoys,  and  beacons  to  be  built  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  They  may  authorize  the  purchase  and  building  of 
custom-houses,  and  revenue  cutters,  and  public  warehouses,  as 
incidents  to  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes.  They  may  pur- 
chase places  for  public  uses;  and  erect  forts,  arsenals,  dock- 
yards, navy-yards,  and  magazines,  as  incidents  to  the  power  to 
make  war. 

§  1275.  For  the  same  reason  Congress  may  authorize  the  lay- 
ing out  and  making  of  a  military  road,  and  acquire  a  right  over 
the  soil  for  such  purposes ;  and  as  incident  thereto  they  have  a 
power  to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  and  prevent  all  obstructions 
thereto.  But  in  these,  and  the  like  cases,  the  general  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  over  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  excluded.  As,  for  example,  in  case  of  a 
military  road;  although  a  State  cannot  prevent  repairs  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  authorize  any  obstructions  of  the 
road,  its  general  jurisdiction  remains  untouched.  It  may  punish 
all  crimes  committed  on  the  road;  and  it  retains,  in  other  re- 
spects, its  territorial  sovereignty  over  it.  The  right  of  soil  may 
still  remain  in  the  State,  or  in  individuals,  and  the  right  to  the 
easement  only  in  the  national  government  There  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  exercise  of  a  power,  excluding  altogether 
State  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which  leaves  the 
State  jurisdiction  generally  in  force,  and  yet  includes,  on  the 
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part  of  the  national  government,  a  power  to  preserve  what  it  haa 
ereated^ 

§  1276.  In  all  these,  and  other  easea,  in  which  the  power  of 
Congress  is  asserted,  it  is  so  upon  the  general  ground  of  its  being 

>n  incidental  power;  and  flie  course  of  reasoning,  by  which  it  is 
supported,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  relation  to 
other  cases  already  considered  It  is,  for  instance^  admitted, 
that  Congress  cannot  authorize  the  making  of  a  canal,  except  for 

'  some  purpose  of  commerce  among  the  States  or  for  some  other 
purpose  belonging  to  the  Union ;  and  it  cannot  make  a  military 

/  road,  unless  it  be  necessary  and  proper  for  purposes  of  war.  To 
go  over  the  reasoning  at  large  would,  therefore,  be  little  more 
than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  fully  expounded.' 
The  journal  of  the  convention  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  any 
additional  lights  on  the  subject,  beyond  what  have  been  already 
stated** 

§  1277.  Tlie  resistance  to  this  extended  reach  of  the  national 
powers  turns  also  upon  the  same  general  reasoning,  by  which  a 
strict  constnictiou  of  the  Constitution  has  been  constantly  main- 
tained. It  is  said  that  such  a  power  is  not  among  those  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution;  nor  is  it  implied,  as  a  means  of 
executing  any  of  them.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  cannot 
include  a  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  improve  the 
navigation  of  watercourses  in  order  to  facilitate,  promote,  and 
secure  such  commerce,  without  a  latitude  of  construction  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  import  of  the  terms,  and  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  Constitution-*    The  liberal  interpretation 

1  S«e  1  KentV  Comm.  Lect.  12,  pp«  250,  251 ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch. 
SO.  ed.  1830] ;  2  U.  S.  L&w  Journal,  April.  1826,  p.  251,  Ifcc,  ;  S  Elliot's  Debates,  809, 
SIC  ;  4  Elliot'ii  Debates,  244,  265,  279,  291,  356  ;  Webster'a  Speeches,  pp.  3^  to  397. 

>  See  M'CuUoch  v,  Maryland,  4  Wbeat.  H.  400,  407,  413  to  421 ;  Webster  a  Speeches, 
pp.  892  to  397  ;  4  ElliotV  Debates,  280. 

•  Journal  of  Convention,  ppt  260,  876. 

<  FUMident  Madisou'a  Meaiage,  3d  M&rcli,  1817  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  280,  281 ; 
President  Monroe's  Measa^  4t]i  May,  1822|  pp,  22  to  35  ;  President  Jackson'a  Hes* 
sage,  27tli  May,  1830  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  833,  334,  835  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12, 
pp.  250, 251  ;  4  Elliot's  Debates,  291.  292«  354,  855  ;  Sergeant  on  Coastitutioo.  eh.  28 
lob.  30]  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corrcsp*  421.  President  Monroe,  in  his  elaborate  Exposition 
acoompanying  his  Meaiage  of  the  4th  of  May,  1822,  denies  the  independent  right  of 
Congress  to  construct  roikds  and  canals;  but  asserts  In  the  strongest  manner  their 
right  to  appropriaic  money  to  such  objects.  His  reasoning  for  the  Utter  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  qnite  irresistible  in  favor  of  the  former.  See  the  message  from  page 
35  to  page  47*     One  short  pttssage  may  be  quoted.     *'  Good  roads  and  canals  will 
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has  been  very  uniformly  asserted  by  Congress ;  the  strict  inter- 
pretation has  not  uniformly,  but  has  upon  several  important 
occasions  been  insisted  upon  by  the  executive.^  In  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy,  the  duty  of  forbearance  seems  inculcated 
upon  the  commentator ;  and  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself 
upon  his  own  views  of  the  subject. 

§  1278.  Another  question  has  been  made,  how  far  Congress 
could  make  a  law  giving  to  the  United  States  a  preference  and 
priority  of  payment  of  their  debts,  in  cases  of  the  death,  or  in- 
solvency, or  bankruptcy  of  their  debtors,  out  of  their  estates.  It 
has  been  settled,  upon  deliberate  argument,  that  Congress  pos- 
sess such  a  constitutional  power.  It  is  a  necessary  and  proper 
power  to  carry  into  effect  the  other  powers  of  the  government 
The  government  is  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  Union ;  and  must  be 
authorized  to  use  the  means  which  appear  to  itself  most  eligible 
to  effect  that  object  It  may  purchase  and  remit  bills  for  this 
object;  and  it  may  take  all  those  precautions,  and  make  all  those 
regulations,  which  will  render  the  transmission  safe.  It  may, 
in  like  manner,  pass  all  laws  to  render  effectual  the  collection  of 
its  debts.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  right  of  priority,  that  it 
will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  State  sovereignties  respect- 
ing the  dignity  of  debts,  and  will  defeat  the  measures  which  they 
have  a  right  to  adopt  to  secure  themselves  against  delinquencies 
on  the  part  of  their  own  revenue  or  other  officers.  This  objec- 
tion, if  of  any  avail,  is  an  objection  to  the  powers  given  by  the 
Constitution.  The  mischief  suggested,  so  far  as  it  can  really 
happen,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  on  all  subjects  to  which  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  extends.^ 

§  1279.  It  is  under  the  same  implied  authority  that  the  United 
States  have  any  right  even  to  sue  in  their  own  courts;  for  an 

promote  many  very  important  national  purposes.  They  will  facilitate  the  operations 
of  war ;  the  movements  of  troops ;  the  transportation  of  cannon,  of  provisions  and 
every  warlike  store,  much  to  our  advantage  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  enemy  in 
time  of  war.  Good  roads  will  facilitate  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  and  thereby 
promote  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  political  intelligence  among  the  people.  They 
will,  by  being  properly  directed  to  these  objects,  enhance  the  value  of  our  vacant 
lands,  a  treasure  of  vast  resource  to  the  nation."  This  is  the  very  reasoning  by 
which  the  friends  of  the  general  power  support  its  constitutionality. 

^  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  421 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  12,  pp.  250,  251. 

*  United  States  v.  Fisher,  2  Cranch,  858 ;  Harrison  v,  Sterry,  5  Cranch,  289 ;  1 
Kent's  Comm.  Lect  12,  pp.  229  to  288. 
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eicprefts  power  h  nowhere  givea  in  the  Constitution,  though  it  in 
clearly  implied  in  that  part  respecting  the  judicial  power.  And 
Congress  may  not  only  authorize  suits  to  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  name  of  any  artificial  pemon 
(such  as  the  postmaster-general  ^),  or  natural  person  for  their 
benefit'  Indeed,  all  the  usual  incidents  appertaining  to  ^peria- 
nal soTereign,  in  relation  to  contracts,  and  suing,  and  enforcing 
rights,  80  far  as  they  are  i^itliin  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the 
government,  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  they  do  to  other 
sovereigns,^  The  right  of  making  contracts  and  instituting 
suits  is  an  incident  to  the  general  right  of  sovereignty ;  and  the 
United  States,  being  a  body  politic,  may,  within  the  sphere  of 
the  constitutional  powers  confided  to  it,  and  through  the  instru* 
mentality  of  the  proper  department  to  which  those  powers  are 
confided,  enter  into  contracts  not  prohibited  by  law,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  just  exercise  of  those  powers ;  and  enforce  the  ob* 
ierrance  of  them  by  suits  and  judicial  process,* 

I  1280.  There  are  almost  innumerable  cases,  in  which  the 
auxiliary  and  implied  powers  belonging  to  Congress  have  been 
put  into  operation.  But  the  object  of  these  commentaries  is  rather 
to  take  notice  of  those  which  have  been  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion,  than  of  those  which  have  hitherto  escaped  reproof,  or  have 
been  silently  approved. 

§  1281,  Upon  the  ground  of  a  strict  interpretation,  some  ex- 
traordinary objections  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  government  The  very  first  act,  passed 
under  the  government,  which  regulated  the  time,  form,  and  man- 
ner of  adrainistering  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,® 
was  denied  to  be  constitutional.  But  the  objection  has  long 
since  been  abandoned.*  It  has  been  doubted,  whetlier  it  is  con- 
stitutional to  |>crrait  the  sccretariea  to  draft  bills  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  departments,  to  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  their  consideration,"^    It  has  been  doubted, 

1  Powtmastcr-Geiieral  v.  Early,  12  Wheat,  R.  1S6. 

•  See  Dogan  w.  United  States*  t  WheaL  R,  17S,  179  |  [Jnited  StateB  »,  BuTord,  I 
Peten's  R.  12,  30 ;  Unit^l  States  w,  Ting«y.  &  Peters's  R,  115,  127,  128- 

«  Cox  o.  Unit^l  SUtes,  6  Pet^rs'i  R.  172, 

*  Unittid  States  v.  Tingcy,  5  Peten'*  B.  116,  128. 

*  Act  of  l»tiune.  1789,  ck  1. 

•  4  Elljot's  D«*b.  18a.  140,  141  ;  1  Lloyd's  Deb.  218  to  225- 
Y  4  ElUoVs  Debates,  23S,  289,  240. 
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whether  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  lay,  regulate,  and 
revoke  embargoes  was  constitutional.^  It  has  been  doubted, 
whether  Congress  have  authority  to  establish  a  military  acad- 
emy.^ But  these  objections  have  been  silently,  or  practically 
abandoned. 

,    1  4  £Uiors  DebatMb  840.    Seeld.  28&  -       *  4  JeffenoD'a  Ck>mfp.  499. 
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POWEBS     OP     CONGREBS  —  PCBCHASE3     OP 


POBEIGK     TEBRITOBY  — 


§  1282.  But  the  most  remarkable  powers,  which  have  been 
exercised  by  the  government,  as  auxiliary  and  implied  powera, 
and  which,  if  any,  go  to  the  utmost  verge  of  liberal  construc- 
tion^ are  the  laying  of  an  unlimited  embargo  in  1807,  and  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  its  subsequent  admission  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State.  These  measures  were  brought  forward, 
and  supported  and  carried,  by  the  known  and  avowed  friends 
of  a  strict  construction  of  tlie  Constitution;  and  they  were 
justified  at  the  time,  and  can  be  now  justified  only  upon  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  support  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  subject  has  been  already  hinted  at;  but  it  de- 
serves a  more  deliberate  review, 

f  1283.  In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana:  The  treaty 
of  1803  contains  a  cession  of  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  for  a  sum  exceeding  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  There  is  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  on  the  part  of 
ttie  United  States,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as 
possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1284.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  treaty  embraced  several  very 
important  questions,  each  of  them,  upon  the  grounds  of  a  strict 
construction,  full  of  difficulty  and  delicacy.  In  the  first  place, 
had  the  United  States  a  constitutional  authority  to  accept  the 
cession  and  pay  for  it  ?  In  the  next  place,  if  they  had,  was  the 
stipulation  for  the  admission  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  Union, 
as  a  State,  constitutional,  or  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
give  it  effect? 
-V      §  1286.   There  is  no  pretence  that  the  purchase  or  cession  of 

1  Art.  a. 
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any  foreign  territory  is  within  any  of  the  powers  expressly  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution.  It  is  nowhere  in  that  instrument 
said,  that  Congress,  or  any  other  department  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, shall  have  a  right  to  purchase  or  accept  of  any  cession 
of  foreign  territory.  The  power  itself,  it  has  been  said,  could 
scarcely  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  it. 
It  is,  in  its  own  nature,  as  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  susceptible 
of  abuse,  in  its  actual  application,  and  as  likely  as  any  which 
could  be  imagined  to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If  Con- 
gress have  the  power,  it  may  unite  any  foreign  territory  whatso- 
ever to  our  own,  however  distant,  however  populous,  and  however 
powerful.  Under  the  form  of  a  cession,  we  may  become  united 
to  a  more  powerful  neighbor  or  rival,  and  be  involved  in  Euro- 
pean or  other  foreign  interests  and  contests  to  an  interminable 
extent.  And  if  there  may  be  a  stipulation  for  the  admission  of 
foreign  States  into  the  Union,  the  whole  balance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  destroyed,  and  the  old  States  sunk  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. It  is  incredible  that  it  should  have,  been  contemplated 
that  any  such  overwhelming  authority  should  be  confided  to  the 
national  government  with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  old 
States.  \  If  it  exists  at  all,  it  is  unforeseen,  and  the  result  of  a 
sovereignty  intended  to  be  limited,  and  yet  not  suflSciently 
guarded.  The  very  case  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  doctrine.  It  admits,  by  consequence,  into 
the  Union  an  immense  territory,  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than 
that  of  all  the  United  States  under  the  peace  of  1783.  In  the 
natural  progress  of  events,  it  must,  within  a  short  period,  change 
the  whole  balance  of  power  in  the  Union,  and  transfer  to  the 
west  all  the  important  attributes  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole. 
If,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  strong  objections  urged  against 
the  Constitution  was,  that  the  original  territory  of  the  United 
States  was  too  large  for  a  national  government,  it  is  inconceiva- 
ble that  it  could  have  been  within  the  intention  of  the  people 
that  any  additions  of  foreign  territory  should  be  made,  which 
should  thus  double  every  danger  from  this  source.  The  treaty- 
making  power  must  be  construed  as  confined  to  objects  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  And,  although  Congress  have  au- 
thority to  admit  new  States  into  the  firm,  yet  it  is  demonstrable 
that  this  clause  had  sole  reference  to  the  territory  then  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  designed  for  the  admission  of  the 
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States  which,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  were  contemplated 
to  b€  formed  within  its  old  boundaries.  In  regard  to  the  appro- 
priation  of  money,  for  the  pnrpoeea  of  the  oeeeion^  the  case  it 
still  stronger.  If  no  appropriation  of  monej  can  be  made,  except 
for  caacB  within  the  enumerated  powers  (and  this  clear  I  j  is  not 
one),  how  can  the  enormous  sum  of  eleven  millions  be  justified 
for  this  object?  If  it  be  said  that  it  will  be  *^*for  tJie  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  *'  to  purchase  the  territory,  how  is 
this  reconcilable  with  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  f 
If  Congress  can  appropriate  money  for  one  object,  because  it  is 
deemed  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  why  may 
they  not  appropriate  it  for  aU  objects  of  the  same  sort  ?  If  the 
territory  can  be  purchased^  it  must  be  goiremed ;  and  a  territo- 
rial government  must  be  created.  But  where  can  Congress  find 
authority  in  the  Constitution  to  erect  a  territorial  government, 
since  it  does  not  ]X)aseas  the  power  to  erect  corporations  ? 

§  1286-  Such  were  the  objections  which  have  been  and  in  fact 
may  be,  urged  against  the  cession,  and  the  appropriations  made 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  The  friends  of  the  measure  were 
driven  to  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  right  to  acquire^ 
territory  was  incident  to  national  sovereignty;  that  it  was  a  re- 
sulting power,  growing  necessarily  out  of  the  aggregate  powers 
confided  by  the  federal  Constitution;  that  the  appropriation  might 
justly  be  vindicated  upon  this  groimd^  and  also  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  In 
short,  there  is  no  possibility  of  defending  the  constitutionality 
of  this  measure,  but  upon  the  principles  of  the  liberal  construc- 
tion which  has  been,  upon  other  occasions,  so  earnestly  resisted.* 


\ 


1  S©e  the  Debati^s  in  1803,  on  the  LooidftiiA  TretXj,  printed  by  T.  &  G.  Palmer, 
in  PhiUdelphb,  in  1801,  and  I  £lliot*ii  Dehates,  257  to  260.  The  objections  were 
not  taken  merely  by  pcraonn  who  were  at  th»t  time  in  opposttion  to  the  national 
adminiJtrition.  President  Jefl«rion  himself  {nwAm  whose  auspices  the  treaty  ww 
made)  was  of  opinion  that  the  meaAtire  was  nnconstitntional,  and  require  an  ameiid* 
ment  of  the  Constitution  to  josti^  it  He  accordingly  arged  his  friends  strontumsly 
to  that  coiine  ;  at  the  same  time  be  added,  *'  that  it  will  be  desirable  for  CoDgr«»  to 
do  what  is  neeeA&ry  in  nlcnce ;  '*  '*  whatever  Ccngress  shall  think  necessary  to  do 
ibould  be  done  witli  as  tiUU  debaie  as  po&titlc^  and  partieularlf  m  fifr  aa  reipeott  th4 
c&n»UiuiionfU  dij^cuUt//*  "I  confess,  then,  I  think  it  Important,  in  the  preaent  eaao, 
to  Mit  an  example  agninst  broad  oonstmction,  by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the 
|M?ople.  If,  however,  our  friends  shall  thinly. differently,  certainly  1  shall  acquiesce 
with  aatiftfaction  ;  con  5 ding,  that  the  good  sense  of  onr  country  will  correct  the  evil 
of  constmction  when  it  ahall  produce  in  effects.**    What  a  latitude  of  interpreUtioii 
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§  1287.  As  an  incidental  power,  the  constitational  right  of  ^ 
the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  would  seem  so  naturally 
to  flow  from  the  sovereignty  confided  to  it,  as  not  to  adAiit  of 
very  Serious  question.  The  Constitution  confers  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Union  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  making  trea- 
ties ;  and  it  seems,  consequently,  to  possess  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing territory,  either  by  conquest  or  treaty.^  If  the  cession  be  by 
treaty,  the  terms  of  that  treaty  must  be  obligatory,  for  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  if  it  stipulates  for  the  enjoyment  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  Union,  as  a  State,  these  stipulations  must  be  equally  obliga- 
tory. They  are  within  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  government,  which  has  the  right  to  acquire  territory,  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.  ^  (a) 
y"  §  1288.  The  more  recent  acquisition  of  Florida,  which  has 
been  universally  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  all  the  States, 

is  this !  The  Constitution  may  be  overleaped,  and  a  broad  constraction  adopted  for 
larorite  measares,  and  resistance  is  to  be  made  to  such  a  constraction  only  when  it 
shall  produce  ill  effects  f  Hb  letter  to  Dr.  Sibley  (in  June,  1808),  recently  published. 
Is  decisive,  that  he  thought  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  necessary.  Yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  without  such  amendment  to  give  effect  to  every  measure  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect  during  his  administration.  See  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  pp.  1,  2,  8  ; 
Letter  to  Dr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's  Letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Stevenson,  July 
II,  1882. 

^  Amgr.  Insnr  Co.  v.Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  542  ;  Id.  517,  note,  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson's  Opinion. 

'  In  the  celebrated  Hartford  Convention,  in  January,  1815,  a  proposition  was 
made  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the 
accompanying  report  there  is  a  strong,  though  indirect,  denial  of  the  power  to  admit 
new  Sutes  without  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States. 

(a)  The  protest  against  the  acquisition  Quiney,  a  member  for  Massachusetts,  used 
of  I^uisiana  was  very  earnest  in  some  that  famous  expression  which  subjected 
quarters.  The  legislature  of  Massachu-  him  to  so  much  obloquy  :  "It  is  my  de- 
setts  resolved  '*that  the  annexation  of  liberate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  ]Nisses, 
Louisiana  to  the  Union  transcends  the  the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  virtually  dis- 
constitutional  power  of  the  government  solved  ;  that  the  States  which  compose  it 
of  the  United  States.  It  forms  a  new  are  free  from  their  moral  obligation,  and 
Confederacy  to  which  the  States  united  that,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it 
by  the  former  compact  are  not  bound  to  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  definitely  to 
adhere."  And  afterwards,  when  a  bill  prepare  for  separation,  amitabiy  if  they 
was  pending  in  Congress  for  the  admis-  can,  violently  if  they  mtKt.**  Life  of 
«on  of  Louisiana  as  a  State,  in  accordance  Quiney,  p.  206  :  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Chief 
with  the  terms  of  the  cession,  Mr.  Jotiah  Justice  Tiney,  838.    C. 
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emu  be  maintained  only  on  the  same  principles,  and  famishes  a 
Striking  illnstntion  of  tlie  tmth,  that  constitotiona  of  gorem- 
ment  require  a  liberal  constractioD  to  effect  their  objeelB»  and 
that  a  narrow  interpretation  of  their  povers,  however  it  may  suit 
the  TtevB  of  speculatiire  philoaophers  or  the  accidental  interests 
of  political  parties,  is  incompatible  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  States  and  subTersive  of  the  great  ends  of  all  gOTemment, 

the  safety  and  independence  of  the  people. 

{  1289.  The  other  instance  of  an  eictraordinary  application  of 
the  implied  powers  of  the  goTemment,  above  alluded  to,  ia  the 
embargo  laid  in  the  year  1807,  by  the  special  recommendation  of 
President  Jefferson.  It  was  avowedly  recommended^  as  a  meaa- 
ure  of  safety  for  oar  vessels,  onr  seamen,  and  oar  merchandise 
from  the  then  threatening  flange rs  from  the  belligerents  of  Eu* 
rope ;  ^  and  it  was  explicitly  stated  ^  to  be  a  measare  of  precau* 
tion  called  for  by  the  occasion;"  and  ^neither  hostile  in  its 
character,  nor  as  justifying,  or  inciting,  or  leading  to  hostility 
with  any  nation  whatever."^  It  was  in  no  sense,  then,  a  war 
measure*  If  it  could  be  classed  at  all,  as  flowing  from,  or  as  an 
incident  to,  any  of  the  eniunerated  powers,  it  was  that  of  regulat- 
ing commerce.  In  its  terms,  the  act  provided,  that  an  eml>argo 
be,  and  hereby  is,  laid  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports,  or 
within  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  Ac,  bound 
to  any  foreign  port  or  place.'  It  was  in  its  terms  unlimited  in 
duration;  and  could  be  removed  only  by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Congress,  having  the  assent  of  all  the  constitutional  branches  of 
the  legislature.* 

§  1290.  No  one  can  reasonably  doubt,  that  the  laying  of  an 
embargo,  suspending  commerce  for  a  limited  period,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  question  of  difficulty  was, 
whether  Congress,  under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  could  constitutionally  suspend  and  interdict  it 
wholly  for  an  unlimited  period,  that  is,  by  a  permanent  act,  hav- 
ing no   limitation  as  to  duration,  either  of  the  act,  or  of  the 

*  9  Waifs  State  Papers,  57- 

2  7  Wftit'8  Suta  Papers,  25.  Mr.  Midiscm'a  Letter  to  Mr.  Piukiief ;  GibboDs  v 
Ogden,  9  Wheat  B.  191,  192,  193. 
>  Act  22d  December.  1807,  ch.  6. 

*  In  point  of  fact,  it  remained  in  force  until  the  2fitli  of  June,  1809,  being  repealed 
by  0.0  iict  pas<»««(l  on  the  first  of  March.  1809,  to  take  effect  at  the  cud  of  the  next 
teMion  of  Cuagrctti,  which  termioated  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  1809. 
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embargo.  It  was  most  seriously  controverted,  and  its  constitu- 
tionality denied  in  the  eastern  States  of  the  Union,  during  its 
existence,  (a)  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  judiciary  upon  the 
question ;  and  it  having  been  settled  to  be  constitutional  by  that 
department  of  the  government,  the  decision  was  acquiesced  in, 
though  the  measure  bore  with  almost  unexampled  severity  upon 
the  eastern  States;  and  its  ruinous  effects  can  still  be  traced 
along  their  extensive  seaboard.  The  argument  was,  that  the 
power  to  regulate  did  not  include  the  power  to  annihilate  com- 
merce, by  interdicting  it  permanently  and  entirely  with  foreign 
nations.  The  decision  was,  that  the  power  of  Congress  was  sov- 
ereign, relative  to  commercial  intercourse,  qualified  by  the  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself. 
Non-intercourse  and  embargo  laws  are  within  the  range  of  legis- 
lative discretion ;  and  if  Congress  have  the  power,  for  purposes 
of  safety,  of  preparation,  or  counteraction,  to  suspend  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  they  are  not  limited,  as  to 
the  duration,  any  more  than  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 
measure.^ 

§  1291.  That  this  measure  went  to  the  utmost  verge  of  consti- 
tutional power,  and  especially  of  implied  power,  has  never  been 
denied.  That  it  could  not  be  justified  by  any  but  the  most  lib- 
eral construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  equally  undeniable.  It 
was  the  favorite  measure  of  those  who  were  generally  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  strictest  construction.  It  was  sustained  by  the 
people  from  a  belief,  that  it  was  promotive  of  the  interests,  and 
important  to  the  safety  of  the  Union. 

§  1292.  At  the  present  day,  few  statesmen  are  to  be  found, 
who  seriously  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  respecting 
either  the  embargo,  or  the  purchase  and  admission  of  Louisiana 
into  the  Union.  The  general  voice  of  the  nation  has  sustained 
and  supported  them.  Why,  then,  should  not  that  general  voice 
be  equally  respected  in  relation  to  other  measures  of  vast  public 
importance,  and  by  many  deemed  of  still  more  vital  interest  to 
the  country,  such  as  the  tariff  laws,  and  the  national  bank  char- 

1  United  States  v.  The  Brig  William,  2  Hall's  Law  Journal,  255  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
LtKit.  19,  p.  405  ;  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  28  (ch.  30)  ;  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9 
Wheat.  R  1,  191  to  193. 

(a)  Webster's  Works,  IIL   826  to  829  ;  Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Dexter,  by 
"Sigma,"  69  to  61. 
VOL.  11.  —12 
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terf  Can  any  measures  furnish  a  raore  instructive  lesson^  or  a 
more  salutary  admonition,  in  the  whole  history  of  parties,  at 
once  to  moderate  our  zeal  and  awaken  our  vigilance,  than  those 
which  stand  upon  principles  repudiated  at  one  time  upon  consti- 
tutional Bcru[»les,  and  solemnly  adopted  at  another  time,  to  sub- 
serve a  present  good,  or  foster  the  particular  policy  of  an 
administration  ?  While  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  should 
be  preserved  with  a  most  guarded  caution,  and  a  most  aacrcd  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  the  States,  it  is  at  once  the  dictate  of  wis- 
dom and  enlightrned  patriotism  to  avoid  that  narrowness  of 
interpretation,  which  would  dry  up  all  its  vital  powers,  or  com- 
pel the  government  (as  was  done  under  the  confederation)  to 
break  down  all  constitutional  barriers,  and  trust  for  its  vindica- 
tion to  the  people,  up^iin  the  dangerous  political  maxim,  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law  {mlu4f  populi  9uprema  lex) ; 
a  maxim,  which  might  be  used  to  justify  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,   or  nny  other  usurpation,* 

§  1293.  There  remain  one  or  two  other  measures,  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  whose  constitutionality  has  been  denied;  but  which, 
being  of  a  transient  character,  have  left  no  permanent  traces 
in  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Reference  is 
here  made  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  passed  in  1798,  both 
of  which  were  limited  to  a  short  duration,  and  expired  by  their 
own  limitation.^  One  (the  alien  act)  authorized  the  President  to 
order  out  of  the  country  such  aliens  as  he  should  deem  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  should  have  rea- 

1  Mr.  Jefferson »  on  many  occasiona,  was  not  slow  to  propose  or  justify  measures  of 
A  veiy  strong  character ;  and  such  as  proceeded  altogether  npon  the  ground  of  iiupUed 
poirara.  Tlius,  in  writing  to  Mn  Cmwford,  on  2Uth  of  June,  1816,  he  deliberately 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  enable  us  in  future  to  meet  any  war,  to  adopt  **  the  report 
of  thfl  then  secretary  of  the  war  di'pftrtnieut,  fitr  phicimj  the  force  of  tJu  n<Uion  of 
effectual  comfTuindt"  and  to  "insure  resources  for  money  bij  the  supprtsnon  of  all  jktper 
ciradation  during  pcn<f^  and  Hctnm'ng  that  of  the  nntton  atone  during  tear/'  4  Jeffer- 
son's Corresp.  285.  Whence  sre  these  vast  |M>wi*rs  derived  ?  Thi*  Istter  would  amount 
to  a  direct  prohibition  of  the  cirLulation  of  any  bank-note*  of  the  State  banks  ;  and* 
in  Fact,  would  amount  to  a  suppression  of  the  mo»tt  effective  powers  of  the  Statt 
tNiuks,  {a) 

»  Act  of  25th  of  June.  1798,  ch.  75  ;  Act  of  14th  of  July,  1798,  cb*  91  j  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  part  1,  note  O,  pp*  11  to  30. 


(a)  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done 
fa  flfltBCt  by  the  existing  National  Cur* 
rency  Act,  the  power  to  do  whicb  was 


sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Venae 
Bsnk  0.  Feuno,  8  Wall  533, 
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ftonable  grounds  to  suspect  to  be  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or 
secret  machinations  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
under  severe  penalties  for  disobedience.  The  other  declared  it  a 
public  crime,  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any 
persons  unlawfully  to  combine,  and  conspire  together,  with  intent 
to  oppose  any  measure  or  measures  of  the  United  States,  &c. ;  or, 
with  such  intent,  to  counsel,  advise,  or  attempt  to  procure  any 
insurrection,  unlawful  assembly,  or  combination;  or  to  write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  &c.,  or 
willingly  to  assist  in  writing,  &c.,  any  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  house  of  Congress,  or  the  President, 
with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  or 
disrepute,  or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  people,  or 
to  stir  up  sedition;  or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combination  for 
opposing  or  resisting  any  law,  or  any  lawful  act  of  the  President ; 
or  to  resist,  oppose,  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  aid, 
encourage,  or  abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nations 
against  the  United  States.  It  provided,  however,  that  the  truth 
of  the  writing  or  libel  might  be  given  in  evidence;  and  that 
the  jury  who  tried  the  cause  should  have  a  right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other 
cases. 

§  1294.  The  constitutionality  of  both  the  acts  was  assailed 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability  at  the  time,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  masculine  vigor.  The  ground  of  the  advocates,  in 
favor  of  these  laws,  was,  that  they  resulted  from  the  right  and 
duty  in  the  government  of  self-preservation,  and  the  like  duty 
and  protection  of  its  functionaries  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  official  duties.  They  were  impugned,  as  not  conformable 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution;  and  as  inconsistent 
in  their  principles  with  the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  The  alien  act  was  denounced,  as  exercising  a  power 
not  delegated  by  the  Constitution;  as  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  with  that  of  the  executive ;  and,  by  this  union, 
as  subverting  the  general  principles  of  free  government,  and  the 
particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  was  added  that  the  sedition  act  was  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  was  expressly  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  on  which  there  will  be  occasion  here- 
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after  to  comments  At  present  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
present  more  thiin  tliis  general  outline,  as  the  measures  are  not 
likely  to  be  renewed;  and  as  the  doctrines,  on  which  they  are 
maintained  and  denounced,  are  not  materially  different  from 
those  which  have  been  already  considered* ^ 


I  Tlie  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were  the  immediate  CAUse  of  the  Viiigtiiiii  Resoln- 
tioria  of  December,  1798,  and  of  the  ebbomte  vitidication  of  them,  in  the  celebrated 
Hi'port  of  the  7tb  of  January*  ISOO.  The  loaroed  reader  will  there  ind  an  ample 
exfiositioii  of  the  whole  constitutional  objections.  See,  also,  4  Jefferson's  Corre- 
t^ttdeoce,  23,  27.  The  reasoning  cm  the  other  side  may  be  found  in  the  Debates  in 
Congress,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  acta.  It  la  greatly  to  b^  lamented  that 
there  is  no  authentic  collection  of  all  the  debates  in  Congress,  in  a  form  like  that  of 
the  Parliamentary  Debates.  See,  also,  4  Elliot's  Dob.  251,  252 ;  Debates  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, in  1802,  Mr.  Bayard's  Sj^ech,  pp.  S7l,  372  j  Addison's  Chat^ges  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  No.  25,  p.  270  ;  Id,  No.  26,  p.  289.  These  charges  are  commonly  bound  with 
Addison's  Reijorta.  Se«,  also,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  296  to  300  ;  Id.  P.irt  2,  App, 
note  6,  pp.  11  to  36  ;  Report  of  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
25th  February,  179&,  and  Resolve  of  Kentucky,  of  179S,  and  ReitolTe  of  Massachu- 
setts, of  0th  and  13th  of  February,  1799,  on  the  same  subject, 

*  Mr.  Vice-President  Calliouu,  in  hia  Letter  of  the  28th  of  August,  1832,  to  Gov. 
Hamilton,  uses  the  following  language  :  "From  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  we 
have  had  but  one  continued  agitiitiou  of  coiistitutiaDal  questions,  embracing  some  of 
the  most  important  powers  cxerciaeil  by  the  government ;  and  yet,  in  spit©  of  all  the 
ability  and  force  of  argument  displayed  in  the  various  discussions,  backed  by  the 
high  authority  claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  adjust  such  controversies,  not  a 
single  constitutional  c^yestion  of  a  political  character,  which  has  ever  been  agitated 
durtDg  this  long  period,  has  been  settled  iu  the  public  opinion,  e:ra:pi  that  of  thi 
uncanstUutiwmlUy  of  (he  Alien  and  Sf.diiion  laws  ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  that  was 
■ettled  agairna  ihr  decision  &f  the  Suprertie  Court,*  Now,  in  the  first  place, the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  never  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
decision  ;  and,  consequently,  never  was  decided  by  that  court  In  the  next  place, 
what  is  meant  by  public  optnicrii  deciding  constitutional  questions  F  What  public 
opinion  ?  Where  and  at  what  time  delivered  I  It  is  notorious  that  some  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  jurists  of  America,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  these  acts,  and 
ever  since,  hnvc  maintained  the  conatitutioiinlity  of  these  laws.  They  were  upheld, 
aa  constitutional,  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  able  State  Icgisbtures  in  the 
Unioti  in  deliberate  resolutions  aflrmiing  their  constitutionality.  Nay,  more  ;  it 
may  be  affirmeil,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  controversy  engaged  the  public  mind 
most  earnestly  upon  the  snbjwt,  there  was  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  as  great  a  weight 
of  judicial  and  professional  talent,  learning,  and  patriotism,  enlisted  in  their  favor,  as 
there  ever  hns  Iwen  against  them.  If,  by  being  settled  by  public  opinion,  is  meant 
that  all  the  people  of  America  were  unitetl  in  one  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  correct* 
neas  of  the  statement  cannot  lie  admitted,  though  its  sincerity  will  not  be  questioned. 
It  is  one  thing  to  believe  a  doctrine  universally  admitted,  because  we  ourselvea 
think  it  clear  ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  estoblisb  the  fact.  The  Sedition  and  Alien 
laws  were  generally  deemed  inexpedient,  and  therefore  any  allusion  to  them  now 
rarely  occurs,  except  in  political  discussions,  when  they  are  introduced  to  add  odium 
to  the  party  by  which  they  were  adopted.     But  the   most  strious  doubts  may  bo 
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entertained  whether,  even  in  the  present  day,  a  majority  of  constitutional  lawyers, 
or  of  judicial  opinions,  deliberately  hold  them  to  be  unconstitutional. 

If  public  opinion  is  to  decide  constitutional  questions,  instead  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries of  the  govemment,  in  their  deliberate  discussions  and  judgments  (a  course 
quite  novel  in  the  annals  of  jurisprudence),  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  mode 
of  ascertaining  it  in  a  satisfactory  and  conclusive  form  ;  and  some  unifoim  test  of  it, 
independent  of  mere  private  conjectures.  No  such  mode  has,  as  yet,  been  provided 
in  the  Constitution.  And  perhaps  it  will  be  found,  upon  due  inquiry,  that  different 
opinions  prevail  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west.  If  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Crourt  (as  it  is  more  than  hinted) 
have  not,  even  upon  the  most  deliberate  j'uruitea/  arguments,  been  satisfactory,  can  it 
be  expected  that  popular  arguments  will  be  more  so  ?  It  is  said,  that  not  a  single 
constitutional  question,  except  that  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  has  ever  been 
settled.  If,  by  this,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  all  minds  have  not  acquiesced  in 
the  decisions,  the  statement  must  be  admitted  to  be  correct.  And  such  must,  under 
such  a  postulate,  be  forever  the  case  with  all  constitutional  questions.  It  is  utterly 
hopeless  in  any  way  to  satisfy  all  minds  upon  such  a  subject.  But  if  it  be  meant  that 
these  decisions  have  not  been  approved,  or  acquiesced  in,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Union,  as  correct  expositions  of  the  Constitution,  that  is  a  statement  which  remains 
to  be  proved,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  In  truth,  it  is  obvious 
that,  so  long  as  statesmen  deny  that  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  conclusive 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  any  constitu- 
tional question  should  ever,  in  their  view,  be  settled.  It  may  always  be  controverted  ; 
and,  if  so,  it  will  always  be  controverted  by  some  persons.  Human  nature  never  yet 
presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  all  miuds  agreeing  in  all  things  ;  nay,  not  in 
all  truths,  moral,  political,  civil,  or  religious.  Will  the  case  be  better,  when  twenty- 
four  different  States  are  to  settle  such  questions  as  they  may  please,  from  day  to  day 
or  year  to  year,  —  holding  one  opinion  at  one  time  and  another  at  another  ?  If  con- 
stitutional questions  are  never  to  be  deemed  settled  while  any  persons  shall  be  found 
to  avow  a  doubt,  what  is  to  become  of  any  govemment,  national  or  State  ?  Did  any 
statesman  ever  conceive  the  project  of  a  constitution  of  govemment  for  a  nation  or 
State,  every  one  of  whose  powers  and  operations  should  be  liable  to  be  suspended  at 
the  will  of  any  one  who  should  doubt  their  constitutionality  ?  Is  a  constitution  of 
government  made  only  as  a  text,  about  which  casuistry  and  ingenuity  may  frame 
endless  doubts  and  endless  questions  ?  Or  is  it  made  as  a  fixed  system,  to  guide,  to 
cheer,  to  support,  and  to  protect  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  gain  to  rational  liberty, 
by  perpetuating  doctrines  which  leave  obedience  an  afiDedr  of  mere  choice  or  specula- 
tion, now  and  forever  ?  (a) 

(a)  The  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were,  them  in  so  doing.    The  Sedition  act  was 

beyond  all  question,  condemned  by  public  clearly  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic, 

sentiment,  but  that  the  condemnation,  in  and,  as  the  prosecutions  under  it  showed, 

the  minds  of  any  considerable  number  of  was  susceptible  of  being  used  for  the  pur- 

the  people,  is  placed  on  the  ground  of  poses  of  oppression  and  terrorism  ;  and 

want  of  constitutional   power  is  by  no  these  facts  afford  reason  abundant  for  its 

means  clear.     There    are    many    things  condemnation.     It  was  far  from  l>eing  as 

plainly  within  its  constitutional  compe-  questionable  in   point  of   constitutional 

tenoe  which  a  pnident  govemment  would  authority  as  some  other  acts  which  have 

never  venture  to  do  even  if  so  disposed  ;  been  adopted  from  a  supposed  necessity, 

because  of   a  moral  certainty  that  the  and  enforced  almost  without  objection  in 

temper  of  the  people  would  not  sustain  troublous  times.    C. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


POWER   DP   CONGRESS  TO    PUNISH   TREASON. 


§  1295,  And  here,  in  tho  order  of  the  Constitution,  termi- 
nates the  section,  which  enumerates  the  powers  of  Congi^ess, 
There  are,  however,  other  clanses,  detached  from  their  proper 
connection,  which  embrace  other  powers  deh^gated  to  Congi'ess, 
and  which,  for  oo  apimrent  reason,  have  been  so  detached.  As 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  bring  the  whole  in  review  at  once, 
it  is  proposed  (though  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  methi^ 
of  this  work)  to  submit  them  in  this  place  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader* 

§  1296.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  gives  a  constitii* 
tional  definition  of  the  crime  of  treason  {which  will  be  reserved 
for  a  separate  examination),  and  then  provides:  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason;  but  no 
attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruptiim  uf  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  durinji  the  life  of  the  person  attainted." 

§  1297.  The  propriety  of  investing  the  national  government 
with  authority  to  punish  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United 
States  could  never  become  a  question  with  any  persons  who 
deemed  the  national  government  worthy  of  creation,  or  preserva- 
tion. If  the  power  had  not  been  expressly  granted,  it  must  have 
been  implied,  imless  all  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
might  be  put  at  defiance,  and  prostrated  with  impunity.  Two 
motives,  probably,  concurred  in  introducing  it,  as  an  express 
power.  One  was,  not  to  leave  it  open  to  imj>lieation,  whether 
it  was  to  be  exclusively  punishable  with  death  according  to  the 
known  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  with  the  barbarous  accom- 
panimc^nts  |iointed  out  by  it;  but  to  confide  the  [nmishment  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress.  The  other  was  to  impose  some  limi- 
tation upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment,  so  that  it 
should  not  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  beyond  the  life 
of  the  offender. 
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§  1298.  The  punishment  of  high  treason  by  the  common  law, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,^  is  as  follows:  1.  That  the 
offender  be  drawn  to  the  gallows,  and  not  be  carried  or  walk, 
though  usually  (by  connivance  at  length  ripened  into  law)  a  sledge 
or  hurdle  is  allowed,  to  preserve  the  offender  from  the  extreme 
torment  of  being  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement  2.  That 
he  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive.  3.  That  his 
entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  while  he  is  yet  alive,  4.  That 
his  head  be  cut  off.  5.  That  his  body  be  divided  into  four  parts. 
6.  That  his  head  and  quarters  be  at  the  king's  disposal  These 
refinements  in  cruelty  (which,  if  now  practised,  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  the  character  of  the  age)  were,  in  former  times,  lit- 
erally and  studiously  executed;  and  indicate  at  once  a  savage 
and  ferocious  spirit,  and  a  degrading  subserviency  to  royal  re- 
sentments, real  or  supposed.  It  was  wise  to  place  the  punish- 
ment solely  in  the  discretion  dl  Congress;  and  the  punishment 
has  been  since  declared  to  be  simply  death  by  hanging;^  thus 
inflicting  death  in  a  manner  becoming  the  humanity  of  a  civil- 
ized society. 

§  1299.  It  is  well  known,  that  corruption  of  blood,  and  for- 
feiture of  the  estate  of  the  offender  followed,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  at  the  common  law,  upon  every  attainder  of  trea- 
son. By  corruption  of  blood  all  inheritable  qualities  are  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that  an  attainted  person  can  neither  inherit  lands 
nor  other  hereditaments  from  his  ancestors,  nor  retain  those  he 
is  already  in  possession  of,  nor  transmit  them  to  any  heir.  And 
this  destruction  of  all  inheritable  qualities  is  so  complete,  that 
it  obstructs  all  descents  to  his  posterity,  whenever  they  are 
obliged  to  derive  a  title  through  him  to  any  estate  of  a  remote 
ancestor.  So,  that  if  a  father  commits  treason,  and  is  attainted, 
and  suffers  death,  and  then  the  grandfather  dies,  his  grandson 
cannot  inherit  any  estate  from  his  grandfather;  for  he  must 
claim  through  his  father,  who  could  convey  to  him  no  inheritable 
blood. ^  Thus  the  innocent  are  made  the  victims  of  a  guilt,  in 
which  they  did  not,  and  perhaps  could  not,  participate ;  and  the 
sin  is  visited  upon  remote  generations.  In  addition  to  this  most 
grievous  disability,  the  person  attainted  forfeits,  by  the  common 

.  1  4  Black.  Comm.  92. 
*  Act  of  80th  ^ril,  1790,  ch.  Se. 
s  2  Black.  Comm.  252,  25S ;  4  Bluk.  Comm.  388,  889. 
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law,  at)  his  lands,  and  tenements,  and  rights  of  entrr^  and 
rights  of  profita  in  lands  or  teoemeiita,  which  he  poeseaaes^ 
And  this  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the  treason  com- 
mitlad,  so  as  to  aroid  all  intermediate  sales  and  inctimbraneea; 
and  be  also  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels  from  tlia  time  dt 
his  conviction,  •  (a) 

§  1300.  The  reasons  commonlj  assigned  for  these  serere  pun- 
ishments, beyond  the  mere  forfeiture  of  the  life  of  the  party 
attainted,  are  these :  By  committing  treason  the  party  has  broken 
his  original  bond  of  allegiance,  and  forfeited  his  social  rights. 
Among  these  social  rights,  that  of  transmitting  property  to 
others  is  deemed  one  of  the  chief  and  most  valuable.  Moreover, 
such  forfeitures,  whereby  the  posterity  of  flie  offender  must 
suffer,  as  well  as  himself,  will  help  to  restrain  a  maa,  not  only 
by  the  sense  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  personal  punishment,  but 
also  by  his  passions  and  natural  affections;  and  will  interest 
every  dependent  and  relation  he  has  to  keep  him  from  offending.* 
But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  It  looks 
only  to  the  offender  himself,  and  is  regardless  of  his  innocent 
posterity.  It  really  operates  as  a  posthumous  punishment  upon 
them;  and  compels  them  to  boar,  not  only  the  disgrace  naturally 
attendant  upon  such  flagitious  crimes ;  but  takes  from  them  the 
common  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  all  other  citizens,  where 
they  are  wholly  innocent,  and  however  remote  they  may  be  in 
the  lineage  from  the  first  offender  It  surely  is  enough  for  so- 
ciety to  take  the  life  of  the  offender,  as  a  just  punishment  of  his 
crime,  without  taking  from  his  offspring  and  relatives  that  prop- 
erty, which  may  be  the  only  means  of  saving  them  from  poverty 
and  ruin*  It  is  bad  policy,  too;  for  it  cuts  off  all  the  attach- 
ments, which  these  unfortunate  victims  might  othem^ise  feel 
for  their  own  government^  and  prepares  them  to  engage  in  any 
other  service,  by  which  their  supposed  injuries  may  be  redressed, 
or  their  hereditary  hatred  gratified.^  Upon  these  and  similar 
grounds^  it  maybe  presumed,  that  tlie  clause  was  first  introduced 
into  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution;   and,   after  some 

1  4  Black.  Comrn,  881  to  388. 

*  4  BUck.  Comm.  382.    See  also  Yorke  on  Forfeitures. 

•  See  Rawle  on  Conat  ch-  11,  pp.  Xi5.  146. 

(a)  But  foifeitnre,  except  for  the  life  of  the  person  attainted,  is  now  abolished  in 
England.    SUt  8  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  108. 
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amendments,  it  was  adopted  without  any  apparent  resistance.^ 
By  the  laws  since  passed  by  Congress,  it  is  declared,  that  no 
conviction  or  judgment,  for  any  capital  or  other  offences,  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  of  estate.  ^  (a)  The 
history  of  other  countries  abundantly  proves,  that  one  of  the 
strong  incentives  to  prosecute  offences,  as  treason,  has  been 
the  chance  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  the  victims.  Rapacity 
has  been  thus  stimulated  to  exert  itself  in  the  service  of  the  most 
corrupt  tyranny ;  and  tyranny  has  been  thus  furnished  with  new 
opportunities  of  indulging  its  malignity  and  revenge ;  of  gratify- 
ing its  envy  of  the  rich  and  good ;  and  of  increasing  its  means 
to  reward  favorites,  and  secure  retainers  for  the  worst  deeds.  ^ 

§  1301.  The  power  of  punishing  the  crime  of  treason  against 
the  United  States  is  exclusive  in  Congress ;  and  the  trial  of  the 
offence  belongs  exclusively  to  the  tribunals  appointed  by  them.. 
A  State  cannot  take  cognizance,  or  punish  the  offence ;  whatever 
it  may  do  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  treason,  committed  exclu- 
sively against  itself,  if,  indeed,  any  case  can,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, exist,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  treason  against  the 
United  States.* 

1  Jounial  of  Convention,  221,  269,  270,  271. 
<  Act  of  1790,  ch.  36,  §  24. 

•  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  275,  276 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  eh.  11,  pp.  148  to 
145. 

*  See  The  People  v.  Lynch,  11  Johns  R.  558  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  11,  pp.  140, 142, 
143  ;  Id.  ch.  21,  p.  207  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  80  [ch.  82]. 

(a)  But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  been  made  whether  the  fee  in  the  real 

eivil  war  in  1861  new  acts  were  passed  estate  of  rebels  might  not  be  confiscated, 

for  the  punishment  of  treason,  and  for  the  it  was  expressly  provided  in  the  confisca- 

confiscation  of   the  property  of   rebels,  tion  acts  that  no  punishment  or  proceed- 

The  punishment  of  treason  may  now  at  ings    should    be    construed    to  work    a 

the  discretion  of  the  court  be  fine  and  im-  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offender, 

prisonment.    Act  of  July  17,   1862,  12  longer  than  his  natural  life.     See  Bigelow 

Sut.  at  Large,  589.    A  question  having  v.  Forrest,  9  Wall.  839. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX, 

POWER  OP  CONGBESS  AS  TO  PROOF  OP  STATE  RECORDS  AND 
PBOCEEDINCa 


§  1302*  The  first  section  of  the  fourth  article  declares:  ''Full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  St^te  to  the  public  acts, 
records,  aud  judicial  proceeding  of  every  other  State.  And  the 
Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
such  acts,  recurds,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof.-^  [a) 

§  1303,  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  provision  on 
the  same  subject  It  was,  that  **full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
g:iven  in  each  of  the  States  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedinirs  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State."  *  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  meaning  of  this  clause  is  extremely  inde- 
terminate; and  that  it  was  of  but  little  importance  under  any  in- 
terpretation wliich  it  would  bear,^  The  latter  remark  may  admit 
of  much  question,  and  is  certainly  quite  too  loose  and  general  in 
its  texture.  But  there  can  be  no  dilficulty  in  affirming^  tliat  the 
authority  given  to  Congress,  under  the  Constitutiun,  to  prescribe 
the  form  and  effect  of  the  proof  is  a  valuable  improvement,  and 
confers  additional  certainty  as  to  the  true  nature  and  import  of 
the  clause.  The  clause,  as  reported  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Con* 
Btitution,  was/* that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  l»e  ^\\<^n  in  each 
State  to  the  act$  of  the  legidature^  and  to  the  records  and  judicial 
proeeediuErs  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  State," 
The  amendment  was  subsequently  reported  sul>stantially  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  stands,  except  that  the  words  in  the  in- 
troductory clause  were,  "Full  faith  and  credit  omfht  to  be  given" 
(instead  of  "^Ad/r*);  and,  in  the  next  clause,  the  *'  hfjimliiture 
shalV*  (instead  of,  ^'tke  Congress  viag^^);  and  in  the  concluding 


1  Art,  4. 

(a)  See  Cole  tf,  Cnnningham,  1S3  tJ,  S. 
107  ;  Bonaparte  v.  Baltimore,  104  U.  S, 


■  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 

592  ;  Board  of  Public  Works  v,  Coliimbit 
College,  17  Wall  52h 
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clause,  ''and  the  effect,  tc^Auri  judgment%  obtained  in  one  State 
^hall  have  in  another  ^^  (instead  of,  ^and  the  effect  thereof  ^^). 
The  latter  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  three ; 
the  others  were  adopted  without  opposition;  and  the  whole 
clause,  as  thus  amended,  passed  without  any  division.^ 

§  1304.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  laws  and  acts  of  foreign 
nations  are  not  judicially  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  nation ; 
and  that  tiiey  must  be  proved,  like  any  other  facts,  whenever 
they  come  into  operation  or  examination  in  any  forensic  contro- 
versy. The  nature  and  mode  of  the  proof  depend  upon  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  the  coimtry  where  the  suit  is  depending;  and 
there  are  known  to  be  great  diversities  in  the  practice  of  different 
nations  on  this  subject  Even  in  England  and  America,  the  sub- 
ject, notwithstanding  the  numerous  judicial  decisions  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made,  is  not  without  its  difficulties  and 
embarrassments.  ^ 

§  1305.  Independent  of  ihe  question  as  to  proqf^  there  is  to<- 
other  question,  as  to  the  effect  which  is  to  be  given  to  foreign 
judgments,  when  duly  authenticated,  in  the  tribunals  of  other 
nations,  either  as  matter  to  maintain  ia.  suit,  or  to  fonnd  a  de- 
fence to  a  suit  Upon  this  subject,  also,  different  nations  are 
not  entirely  agreed  in  opinion  or  practice.  Most,  if  not  all  of 
them,  profess  to  give  some  effect  to  such  judgments ;  but  many 
exceptions  are  allowed,  which  either  demolish  the  whole  efficiency 
of  the  judgments,  as  such,  or  leave  it  open  to  collateral  proofs, 
which  in  a  great  measure  impair  its  validity.  To  treat  suitably 
of  this  subject  would  require  a  large  dissertation,  and  appropri- 
ately belongs  to  another  branch  of  public  law.^ 

§  1306.    The  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  recognized  both 

1  Joornal  of  Cohventiofi,  pp.  228,  805,  820,  821. 

*  See  Starkie  on  Eyid.  P.  2,  §  92,  p.  251,  and  note  to  American  ed.  P.  4,  p.  569  ; 
Appleton  V.  Braybrook,  6  M.  &  Selw.  84  ;  Livingston  v.  Maryland  Insurance  Company, 
6  Cranch,  274 ;  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1,  88 ;  Rayuham  v.  Canton,  8  Pick.  R. 
293  ;  Consequa  «.  Willings,  1  Petere's  Cir.  R  225,  229  ;  Church  v,  Hubbard,  2  Cranch, 
187,  288  ;  Yeaton  ».  Fry,  5  Cranch,  885,  848  ;  Picton*s  Case,  24  HoweU's  SUte  Trials, 
494,  kc,  ;  Vandervnorst  v.  Smith,  8  Caines's  R.  155  ;  Delafield  o.  Hnrd,  8  Johns.  R. 
810.     See  also  Pardessua,  Cours  de  Droit  Commer.  P.  6,  tit.  7,  ch.  2  partout. 

*  See  authorities  in  preceding  note,  and  Walker  v,  Whittier,  I  Dong.  R.  1  ;  Phillips 
p.  Hunter,  2  H.  Bl.  409 ;  Johnson's  Dig.  of  New  York  Rep.  Evid,  Y.  ;  Starkie  on 
Evidence,  P.  2,  f  67,  p.  206  ;  Id.  §  68,  p.  214 ;  Bissdl  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462  ;  Bige- 
low's  Digest,  Evid,  C,  Judgjnentt  D.  £.  F.  H.  I. ;  Hitchcock  v,  Aicken,  1  Caines's  B. 
460. 
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in  England  and  Aimjrica,  is,  that  foreitm  judgments  are  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  right  and  matter  which  they  purport  to  de- 
cide. At  leasts  this  may  be  asserted  to  be  in  England  the  prepon- 
derating weight  of  opinion,  {a)  and  in  America  it  has  been  held, 
upon  many  occasions,^  (h)  though  its  correctness  has  been  recently 
questioned,  upon  principle  aod  authority,  with  much  acutencss.* 
§  1307.  Before  the  revolution,  the  colonies  were  deemed  for- 
eign to  each  other,  as  the  British  colonies  are  still  deemed  for- 
eign to  the  mother  country,  and,  of  course,  their  judgments  were 
deemed  foreign  judgments  within  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  rule.' 
It  followed,  that  the  judgments  of  one  colony  were  deemed  re- 
examinable  in  another,  not  only  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  which  pronounced  them,  but  also  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
controversy,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  then  understood  to 
be  re-examimiblc  in  England,  In  some  of  the  colonies,  however, 
laws  had  been  passed,  which  put  judgments  in  the  neighboring 
cobiuies  upon  a  like  footing  w^ith  domestic  judgmentSj  as  to  their 
conclusiveness,   when   the  court  possessed   jurisdiction."*      The 

1  See  fluthoritics  in  preccdiDg  notes  ;  and  Stark ie  on  Evid.  P.  2,  §  67  ;  pp.  205  to 
216,  and  Dotea  of  American  ed.  Id.  ;  Phimnier  i\  Wood  bourne,  i  Bam.  k  Cressw.  625. 

«  Starkie  on  Evid.  P.  2,  §  67,  pp.  206  to  216  ;  Bigtlow's  Dig.  Evid,  C,  and  case« 
cit«d  in  EomeVs  £<|ULt}%  B.  3,  oh.  S^  p.  S75  ;  Story  on  Coiiil.  of  Laws,  §  608,  and  caaw 
ciieii, 

>  Bissell  It.  Briggs,  9  Masa.  R.  462  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Green.  17  Mass.  R.  515,  543. 

*  This  was  done  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Praducial  act  of  14  Geo.  IIL,  ch.  2,  as  to 
jndgmenta  of  the  courts  of  the  Deighboring  colonies.  See  Bissell  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  B, 
402,  465  ;  Ancient  Colony  and  Province  Lawa  [ed.  18141  p.  684. 


(a)  The  mle  of  conclusiveness  on  the 
mentjt  is  now  i\w  ijeltled  rule  of  the  courts 
of  England.  B^ink  of  Auatrnlasia  v,  Xias, 
16  Q.  B.  717  ;  Seott  r.  PUkington,  2  Best 
&  S.  11  ;  Godard  v.  Gray.  L.  R.  6  Q.  B. 
139  ;  Caatrique  v.  Imrtc,  L.  R.  4  H.  L. 
Hi;  In  re  Tmfort.  36  Ch.  D.  600.  Bige- 
low,  Efitopfiel,  261  r  5th  ed.  But  it  ia  also 
held,  in  the  latest  English  authoritjv  that 
fraud  may  lie  shown  again.st  the  foreign 
judgnn-'Ut  though  that  be  to  try  the  facta 
of  the  case  again.  Vadala  -y.  Lawea,  25 
Q.  B.  D.  310,  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  fol- 
lowing Atxiulofft',  Oppenheimer,  10  Q.  B. 
D.  295,  also  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Bnt 
iee  contra,  Caatriqne  v,  Fk^hretis,  2  EL  &  E. 
209  ;  Flower  v,  Lloyd,  10  Ch.  D,  327,  3a3, 


by  James  and  Thesigcr,  L.  JJ.     Further, 
Bee  Bigelow,  Estoppel,  254,  255,  5th  ed. 

ib)  In  Lazier  v.  Westcott,  26  N*  Y. 
146,  it  is  said,  **The  rule  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  firmly  settled  in  England,  that 
the  judgment  is  couclusive,  so  far  as  to 
preclude  a  retrial  uiwn  the  merits.  It 
remains  competent  for  the  defendant  to 
show  that  th*i  foreign  conrt  had  not  jurif' 
diction  of  the  snbjcct-niatter  of  the  wiit, 
or  that  he  was  never  served  with  process, 
or  that  tlie  judgment  was  fraudulently 
obtained*  Henderson  v.  Henderson,  6 
Q.  B.  288  ;  Ferguson  p.  Mahon,  11  Ad,  & 
El.  38  ;  Ricjtrdo  v,  Garcias,  12  C!.  &  Fin. 
368  ;  Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Nias,  10  Q.  B. 
717."     And  in  support  of  the  same  doc- 
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reasonable  construction  of  the  article  of  the  confederation  on  this 
subject  is,  that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  same  conclusive  effect 
to  judgments  of  all  the  States,  so  as  to  promote  uniformity,  as 
well  as  certainty,  in  the  rule  among  them.  It  is  probable,  that 
it  did  not  invariably,  and  perhaps  not  generally,  receive  such  a 
construction ;  and  the  amendment  in  the  Constitution  was,  with- 
out question,  designed  to  cure  the  defects  in  the  existing  pro- 
vision.^ 

§  1308.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  propounds  three  dis- 
tinct objects :  first,  to  declare,  that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  the  records,  &c.  of  every  other  State;  secondly,  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  of  authenticating  them ;  and  thirdly,  to  pre- 
scribe their  effect,  when  so  authenticated.  The  first  is  declared 
and  established  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  is  to  receive  no 
aid,  nor  is  it  susceptible  of  any  qualification  by  Congress.  The 
other  two  are  expressly  subjected  to  the  legislative  power. 

§  1309.  Let  us  then  examine,  what  is  the  true  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation of  each  section  of  the  clause.  "Full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  State. "  The  language  is  positive, 
and  declaratory,  leaving  nothing  to  future  legislation.  "Full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given ; "  what,  then,  is  meant  by  full  faith 
and  credit  ?  Does  it  import  no  more  than  that  the  same  faith 
and  credit  are  to  be  given  to  them,  which,  by  the  comity  of  na- 
tions, is  ordinarily  conceded  to  all  foreign  judgments  y  Or  is  it 
intended  to  give  them  a  more  conclusive  efficiency,  approaching 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  domestic  judgments ;  so  that,  if 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  be  established,  the  judgment  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  ?  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  true 
object  of  the  clause ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  adequate  motive  for  the  insertion  of  the  clause,  both  in  the 
confederation  and  in  the  Constitution.     The  framers  of  both  in- 

1  See  Kibbe  v.  Kibbe,  1786,  Kirby.  R.  119 ;  James  v.  Allen,  1786,  1  Ball.  R.  188  ; 
Phelps  V.  Holker,  1788,  1  Ball.  R.  261  ;  8  Jour,  of  Congress,  12  Nov.  1777^p.  493  ; 
«.  c.  1  Secret  Journal,  p.  366  ;  Hitchcock  v,  Aicken,  1  Caines's  R.  460,  478,  479. 

trine  are  cited  Taylor  r.  Bryden,  8  Johns.  A  foreign  judgment  in  rem  is  conclu- 

173;   Monroe  r.  Douglas,  4  Sa^df.  Ch.  sive  everywhere.      Ennis  v.   Smith,    14 

126  ;  Silver  Lake   Bank  v.   Harding,   6  How.  400 ;  and  see  Monroe  v.  Douglas, 

Ohio,  545  ;  Story,  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  607.  4  Sandf.  Ch.  126. 
Further,   see  Bigelow,   Estoppel,  ch.  6, 
5th  ed. 
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Btniments  must  be  preaiimed  to  have  known,  that  by  the  general 
comity  of  nations,  and  the  long-established  rules  of  the  common 
law,  lxith  in  England  and  America,  foreign  judgments  were 
prima  fa eie  evidence  of  their  own  correctness.  They  might  l>e 
impugned  for  their  injustice,  or  irregularity;  but  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  good  ground  of  action  here,  and  stood  firm,  until 
impeached  and  overthrown  by  competent  evidence  iutroduecd 
by  the  adverse  party.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  so  much 
p'^licitude  should  have  been  exhibited  to  introduce,  as  between 
confederated  States,  much  less  between  States  united  under  tlie 
b  me  national  government,  a  clause  merely  affirmative  of  an  es- 
tablislied  rule  of  law,  and  not  denied  to  the  humblest  or  most 
distant  foreign  nation.  It  was  hardly  supposable,  that  the  Stated 
would  deal  less  favorJdy  with  each  other  on  such  a  subject, 
where  they  could  not  but  have  a  common  interest,  than  with 
foreigners,  A  motive  of  a  higher  kind  must  naturally  have  di- 
rected them  to  the  provision.  It  must  have  been,  "  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union/*  and  to  give  to  each  State  a  higher  security  and 
confidence  in  the  others,  by  attributing  a  superior  sanctity  and 
conclusivenpss  to  the  puldic  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of  alb 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  a  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were,  many  reasons  in  its  favor.  The 
States  were  united  in  an  indissobdile  bond  with  each  other.  The 
commercial  and  other  intercoui*se  with  each  other  would  be  con* 
stant,  and  infinitely  diversified.  Credit  would  be  everywhere 
given  and  received;  and  rights  and  property  would  belong  to 
citizens  of  every  State  in  many  other  States  than  that  in  which 
they  resided.  Under  such  circiunstances,  it  could  scarcely  con- 
sist with  the  peace  of  society,  or  with  the  interest  and  security  of 
individuals,  with  the  public  or  with  private  good,  that  questions 
and  titles,  once  deliberately  tried  and  decided  in  one  State,  should 
be  open  to  litigation  again  and  again,  as  often  as  either  of  the 
parties,  or  their  [trivies,  should  choose  to  remove  from  one  juris- 
dictionito  another.  It  would  occasion  infinite  injustice,  after  such 
trial  and  decision,  again  to  open  and  re-examine  all  the  merits  of 
the  case.  It  might  be  done  at  a  distance  from  the  original  place 
of  the  transaction  ;  after  the  removal  or. death  of  witnesses,  or  the 
loss  of  other  testimony ;  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  under 
circumstances  wholly  unfavorable  to  a  just  understanding  of  the 
case. 
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§  1310.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  judgment  might  be  unjust 
upon  the  merits,  or  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  the  proper  answer 
is,  that  if  true,  that  would  furnish  no  ground  for  interference ;  for 
the  evils  of  a  new  trial  would  be  greater  than  it  would  cure.  Every 
such  judgment  ought  to  be  presumed  to  be  correct,  and  founded 
in  justice.  And  what  security  is  there,  that  the  new  judgment, 
upon  the  re-examination,  would  be  more  just,  or  more  conformable 
to  law,  than  the  first  ?  What  State  has  a  right  to  proclaim,  that  the 
judgments  of  its  own  courts  are  better  founded  in  law  or  in  justice 
than  those  of  any  other  State  ?  The  evils  of  introducing  a  general 
system  of  rc-examination  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  other  Statsa, 
whose  connections  are  so  intimate,  and  whose  rights  are  so  inter- 
woven with  our  own,  would  far  outweigh  any  suppoeable  benefits 
from  an  imagined  superior  justice  in  a  faw  cases.^  Motives  of  this 
sort,  founded  upon  an  enlarged  confidence  and  reciprocal  duties, 
might  well  be  presumed  to  have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the 
f ramers  of  the  confederation,  and  the  Constitution.  They  intended 
to  give,  not  only  faith  and  credit  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  each  of  the  States,  such  as  belonged  to  those 
of  all  foreign  nations  and  tribunals ;  but  to  give  to  them  full  faith 
and  credit;  that  is,  to  attribute  to  them  positive  and  absolute 
verity,  so  that  they  cannot  be  contradicted,  or  the  truth  of  them  be 
denied,  any  more  than  in  the  State  where  they  originated.^  (a) 

^  Green  r.  Sanniento,  1  Peters's  Cir.  R.  74,  78  to  80  ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Gaines's 
R462. 

2  Green  v,  Sanniento,  1  Peters's  Cir.  R.  74,  80,  81  ;  Bissell  v,  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R. 
462,  467  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  R.  515,  544,  545. 

(a)  It  was  undoubtedly  the  purpose  of  108  ;  Board  of  Public  Works  v.  Columbia 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  give  College,  17  Wall.  621  ;  Robertson  v.  Pick- 
to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  each  State  rail,  109  U.  S.  608.  But  it  gives  them 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  no  greater  credit ;  and  consequently  the 
State  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  defences  which  were  available  in  the  State 
State  in  which  they  took  place.  Hampton  where  it  was  rendered,  are  available  else- 
V.  McConnell,  3  Wheat.  234  ;  Mayhew  ».  where.  Mills  v.  Duryee,  7  Cranch,  484  ; 
Thatcher,  6  Wheat.  129.  And  conse-  Hampton  v,  McConnel,  8  Wheat.  234 ; 
quently  no  defence  could  be  made  to  a  Warren  Manuf.  Co.  v,  Mtna.  Ins.  Co., 
judgment  in  another  State  which  would  2  Paine,  502 ;  Bank  of  the  State  v.  Dalton, 
be  precluded  by  the  law  of  the  State  in  9  How.  625  ;  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,  95  U.  S. 
which  it  was  rendered.  Armstrong  v.  714.  If  the  record  of  a  judgment  or  other 
Carson,  2  Dall.  300  ;  Jacquette  v  Hugu-  sufficient  evidence  in  regard  to  it,  shows 
non,  2  McLean,  129 ;  Christmas  v.  Bus-  that  it  was  rendered  without  the  court 
sell,  5  Wall.  290  ;  Green  v.  Van  Buskirk,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
7  Wall.  189  :  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall,  treated  as  void  in  every  other  State,  not- 
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§  1311,  The  next  clauflo  of  the  gcction  is,  "And  the  Congress 
ma  J  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  —  atid  the  effect  thereof, ^^ 
It  is  obviniis,  that  this  clause,  so  far  as  it  authorizes  Congress  to 
prescrilje  tlie  mode  of  authentication,  is  wholly  beside  the  purpose 
of  the  preceding.  Whatever  may  be  the  faith  and  credit  due  to 
the  public  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  of  other  States,  whether 
prima farie  evidence  only,  or  conclusive  evidence;  still  the  mode 
of  eBtablisliing  them  in  proof  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  upon 
which  a  diveri^ity  of  rules  exists  in  different  countries.  The  object 
of  the  present  provision  is  to  introduce  uniformity  In  the  rules  of 
proof  (which  could  alone  be  done  by  Congress),  It  is  certainly  a 
great  im[U'ovement  upon  the  parallel  article  of  the  confederation. 
That  left  it  wholly  to  the  States  themselves  to  require  any  proof  of 
public  acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  which  they  might  from  time 
to  time  deem  advisable ;  and  where  no  rule  was  prescribed,  the 
subject  was  open  to  the  decision  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  according 
to  their  own  views  of  the  local  usage  and  jurisprudence.  Many 
embarrassments  must  necessarily  have  grown  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  The  provision,  therefore,  coaxes  recommended  by  every 
eo!isideration  of  wisdom  and  convenience,  of  public  peace  and 
private  security. 


withstanditii?  this  conatitutiona!  pro  vision. 
Lincoln  p.  Tower,  2  McLean,  173  ;  Wos- 
tenvflt  I?.  Lewis,  Id,  511  ;  Thurber  w. 
BlRckbounie,  1  N.  H.  242  :  HaU  v,  VViL 
liama,  6  Pick.  232  ;  Gleason  v,  Dodd,  4 
MeL  33  S  ;  Com  m  on  wealth  v.  Blood,  97 
Mass,  5S3  ;  Folger  v.  Ins.  Co,,  99  Moss. 
267 ;  Aldrich  v,  Kinney,  4  Conn.  380  ; 
Wood  V.  Wfttkinbon,  17  Conn.  500  ;  KiL 
hnm  V.  Woo  I  worth,  6  Johns.  87  ;  Star- 
buck  t?.  Murmy,  5  Wend.  148  j  Bradshaw 
V,  Heath,  13  Wend.  407:  Kerr  v.  Kerr, 
41  N.  Y.  272 ,  Bhnoler  v.  Dawson,  4 
Bctm.  636  ;  Warren  v  McCarthy.  21  IlL 
95  ;  Rape  v  Heaton,  9  Wis.  328  ;  Nor- 
wood V,  Cohh,  24  Texas,  551  ;  McLnuritid 
V.  Monroe,  90  Mo  462.  See  Orntier  v. 
Unitevl  States,  11  How.  163  ;  Harris  u. 
Hftfieman,  14  How.  334.  The  courts 
mny  stay  proceedings  upon  a  judgment 
rendered  m  another  State,  if  they  have 
personal  jurisdiction*     Cole  v*  Cunning- 


ham, 133  U.  S.  107.  So,  too,  they  mity 
act  upon  the  defendant  personally,  to  give 
effect  to  the  Jmlgnicnt,  Ibid.  ;  Phelps 
w.  MeDonahi.  99  U,  S.  298. 

Evidence  is  admissible  !n  contradiction 
of  the  recitals  of  the  record,  for  tlie  pnr* 
pose  of  showing  n  want  of  jurisdiction. 
Thompson  v.  Whitman,  18  Wall.  457j 
Knowles  v.  Gaslight  Co.,  19  Wall.  5S  ; 
Pennoyer  t>.  Neff,  95  U.  S.  714 ;  Han- 
ley  V,  Donoghue,  116  U.  3.  1  ;  Wright 
u.  .\ndrews,  ISO  Moss.  U9  j  Napton 
V.  Leaton,  71  Mo.  SfiS.  See  also  Cole  v, 
Cunningham,  133  tl.  S.  107  j  Dobson  v. 
Pcaree,  12  N.  W  156. 

The  conclusiveness  of  a  judgment, 
however,  does  not  preclude  other  States 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  the  remedij 
that  may  be  had  apon  such  judgment 
when  it  is  sotight  to  be  enforced  therein, 
McElmoyle  v.  Cohen,  13  Pet.  312. 
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§  1812.  But  the  clauBe  does  not  stop  here.  The  words  added 
are,  "  and  the  effect  thereof."  Upon  the  proper  interpretation  of 
these  words  some  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  judicially  expressed. 
Some  learned  judges  have  thought,  that  the  word  "  thereof  "  had 
reference  to  the  proof,  or  authentication ;  so  as  to  read,  ^^  and  to 
prescribe  the  effect  of  such  proof,  or  authentication."  Others  have 
thought,  that  it  referred  to  the  antecedent  words,  "  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings ; "  so  as  to  read,"  and  to  prescribe  the  effect  of 
such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings."  ^  Those  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  preceding  section  of  the  clause  made  judgments  in  one 
State  conclusive  in  all  others,  naturally  adopted  the  former  opin- 
ion ;  for  otherwise  the  power  to  declare  the  effect  would  be  wholly 
senseless  ;  or  Congress  could  possess  the  power  to  repeal  or  vary 
the  full  faith  and  credit  given  by  that  section.  Those  who  were  of 
opinion  that  such  judgments  were  not  conclusive,  but  only  prima 
facie  evidence,  as  naturally  embraced  the  other  opinion ;  and  sup- 
posed, that  until  Congress  should,  by  law,  declare  what  the  effect 
of  such  judgment  should  be,  they  remained  only  prima  facie 
evidence. 

§  1313.  The  former  seems  now  to  be  considered  the  sounder 
interpretation.  But  it  is  not,  practically  speaking,  of  much  im- 
portance which  interpretation  prevails;  since  each  admits  the 
competency  of  Congress  to  declare  the  effect  of  judgments,  when 
duly  authenticated ;  so  always,  that  full  faith  and  credit  are  given 
to  them ;  and  Congress  by  their  legislation  have  already  carried 
into  operation  the  objects  of  the  clause.  The  act  of  26th  of  May, 
1790,  ch.  39  (ch.  11),  after  providing  for  the  mode  of  authenticat- 
ing the  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  States,  has 
declared,  "  and  the  said  records  and  judicial  proceedings,  authen- 
ticated as  aforesaid,  shall  have  9uch  faith  and  credit  given  to  them 
in  every  Court  within  the  United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or 
usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  whence  the  said  records  are 
or  shall  be  taken."  ^  It  has  been  settled  upon  solemn  argument, 
that  this  enactment  does  declare  the  effect  of  the  records,  as  evi- 
dence, when  duly  authenticated.    It  gives  them  the  same  faith 

1  See  BisseU  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  R.  462»  467 ;  Hitchcock  v.  Aicken,  1  Gaines's  R. 
460 ;  Green  v.  Sarmiento,  1  Peters's  Cir.  R.  74 ;  Field  v.  Gibbs,  Id.  155  ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Green,  17  Mass.  E.  515,  544,  545. 

3  By  the  act  of  27th  March,  1804,  ch.  56,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790  are  en- 
lai^ged,  so  as  to  cover  some  omissions,  such  as  State  office  books,  the  records  of  territorial 
courts,  &c. 
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mud  credit  as  they  haTe  in  the  State  court  from  wluch  tiiej  are 
taken.  If  in  such  court  they  hare  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
hi^est  nature,  that  is  to  say,  cl  record  endence,  they  most  hare 
the  same  faith  and  credit  in  every  other  court  So,  that  Congress 
have  declared  the  eff^eet  of  tiie  records,  by  declaring,  what  degree 
of  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  to  them.  If  a  judgment  is  con- 
clusive in  the  State  where  it  is  pronounced,  it  is  equally  con- 
clusive everywhere.  If  re-examinable  there,  it  is  open  to  the 
same  inquiries  in  every  other  State.^  It  is,  therefore,  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  a  domestic  judgment.  But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent an  inquiry  into  the  jurisdictioo  of  the  court,  in  which  the 
original  judgment  was  given  to  pronounce  it ;  or  the  right  of  the 
State  itself  to  exercise  authority  over  the  persons,  or  the  subject- 
matter.  The  Constituti(m  did  not  mean  to  confer  a  new  power 
or  jurisdiction ;  but  simply  to  regulate  the  effect  of  the  acknowl- 
edged jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  within  the  territory.*  (a) 

1  Mills  V.  Dniyee,  7  Crmnch,  B.  481 ;  Hamden  9,  ITConneH,  S  Wheat.  B.  2S4  ;  1 
Kent**  ComiiL  Lect  12,  pp.  243,  244 ;  Sergeant  on  Const  ch.  81  [ch.  88]. 

*  Bisaell  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  B.  4«2,  467  ;  Shnmway  v.  Stillman,  4  Cowen's  B.  292 ; 
Borden  «.  Fitcb,  15  Johns.  B.  121. 

(a)  Story  on  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  609  ;  v.  Watkinaon,  17  Conn.  500 ;  D'Azty  v. 
HcElmojle  v.  CcAen,  18  Pet  812 ;  Wood      Ketchnm,  11  Howard,  166. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  —  ADBHSSION  OF  NEW  STATES,   AND 
ACQUISITION   OF  TERRITORY. 

§  1314.  The  third  section  of  the  fourth  article  contains  two 
distinct  clauses.  The  fii^t  is:  "New  States  may  be  admitted 
by  the  Congress  into  this  Union.  But  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor 
any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress." 

§  1315.  A  clause  on  this  subject  was  introduced  into  the  ori-^ 
ginal  draft  of  the  Constitution,  varying  in  some  respects  from  the 
present,  and  especially  in  requiring  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  of  both  houses  to  the  admission  of  any  neir 
State.  After  various  modifications,  attempted  or  carried,  the 
clause  substantially  in  its  present  form  was  agreed  U>  by  the  vote 
of  eight  States  against  three.^ 

§  1316.  In  the  articles  of  confederation  no  provision  is  to  be 
found  on  this  important  subject.  Canada  was  to  be  admitted  of 
right,  upon  her  acceding  to  the  measures  of  the  United  States. 
But  no  other  colony  (by  which  was  evidently  meant  no  other 
British  colony)  was  to  be  admitted,  unless  by  the  consent  of  nine 
States.^  The  eventual  establishment  of  new  States  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union  seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
framers  of  that  instrument.*  In  the  progress  of  tlie  revolution  it 
was  not  only  perceived  that,  from  the  acknowledged  extent  of  the 
territory  of  several  of  the  States,  and  its  geographical  position,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  divide  it  into  two  States ;  but  a  much  more 
interesting  question  arose,  to  whom  of  right  belonged  the  vacant 
territory  appertaining  to  the  crown  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
whether  to  the  States,  within  whose  chartered  limits  it  was  situ- 
ated, or  to  the  Union  in  its  federative  capacity.    This  was  a  subject 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  807,  808,  309,  310,  811,  366,  886. 
«  Article  11.  •  The  Fedendirt,  No.  48. 
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of  long  and  ardent  controvM^^  and  (ad  lias  been  already  sug- 
gested) tlireateued  to  disturb  the  peace,  if  not  to  overthrow  the 
govenxmeiit  of  the  Dnion.^  ^^^^  ujkjh  this  ground,  that  several 
of  the  States  refused  to  ratify  the  articles  of  confederation,  insist* 
ing  upon  the  right  of  the  confederacy  to  a  portion  of  the  vacant 
and  unpatented  territory  included,  within  their  chartered  limits. 
Some  of  the  States  most  interested  in  the  vacant  and  unpatented 
western  territory  at  length  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
Congress  on  this  subject.^  To  mdoce  them  to  make  liberal  ces- 
sions^ Congress  declared  that  the  ceded  territory  should  be  dis- 
posed of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  Union,  and  formed  into 
republican  States,  with  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  as  the  other  States ;  to  be  of  a  suitable  extent 
of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hmidredj  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  square ;  and  that  the  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  by  the  State^  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in 
subduing  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  and  acquiring  the  terri- 
tory, sh<juld  be  reimbursed.^  y 

§  1317.  Of  the  power  of  the  general  government  thus  constito* 
tionally  to  ac^juire  territory  under  the  articles  of  the  confedera- 
tion, serioiiB  doubts  were  at  the  time  expressed;  more  serious 
than,  perhaps,  upon  sober  argument,  could  be  justified.  *  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  why  the  common  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
the  power  to  acquire  lands  by  cession  or  by  conquest,  did  not 
apply  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  in  common  with  other 
sovereignties ;  unless  the  declaration,  that  every  power  not  ex- 
prenHli/  deh'gated  was  retained  by  the  States,  amoimted  to  (which 
admitted  of  some  doubt)  a  constitutional  prohibition,^  ,  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  it  haB  been  boldly  pronounced  to  have  been 
founded  m  usurpation,  ^'  It  is  now  no  longer,"  said  the  Federal* 
ist  in  1788,  ^*  a  point  of  speculation  and  hope,  that  the  western 

»  2  Pitk  Hist.  ch.  11,  i>p.  17,  19.  24,  27,  2S,  29  to  32  ;  Id.  32  toS6  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
LecL  10,  pp.  197.  19S.  See  also,  1  Secret  Joiirnala  of  Congress  in  1775,  pp.  368  to  386  ; 
Id.  433  to  438  :  Id.  445.  446. 

«  1  Tack.  Black,  Comm-  App.  283,  284.  285,  286  |  2  Pitkin's  Hist  ck  11,  pp.  83  to 
36 ;  1  U.  S.  Uwa  (Dimtie  &  Uioren's  FAlitiouK  pp.  467,  172 ;  ante.  vol.  1,  §§  227*  228. 

*  Bee  1  Secn-t  .Jountals  of  Cungreas,  6th  Sept.  1780,  pp.  440  to  444  ;  6  Jonrodl  of 
Congrt^^sa,  lOtb  Oct,  1780,  p.  213  ;  2  Pitkiii'a  Hist  ch.  11,  pp.  34,  35,  36  ;  7  Journal 
of  Congress,  l»t  M.ircli,  1781,  pp.  43  to  18  ;  Land  Laws  of  U,  S.,  Iiitrixluctoiy  chapter, 
1  U,  S   Laws,  p.  452  jDuane  k  Bioren'a  Edition)* 

*  Bee  Amer.  Itiaur,  Company  v.  Canter^  1  Petcra's  Su]j.  R  511,  542. 
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territory  is  a  mine  of  vast  wealth  -to  the  United  States ;  and 
although  it  is  not  of  such  a  nal^feas  to  extricate  them  from  their 
present  distresses,  or  for  some  time  to  come  to  yield  any  regular 
supplies  for  the  public  expenses,  yet  it  must  hereafter  be  able, 
under  proper  management,  both  to  effect  a  gradual  discharge  of 
the  domestic  debt,  and  to  furnish  for  a  certain  period  liberal  trib- 
utes to  the  federal  treasury.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  fund 
has  been  already  surrendered  by  individual  States ;  and  it  may 
with  reason  be  expected,  that  the  remaining  States  will  not  per- 
sist in  withholding  similar  proofs  of  their  equity  and  generosity. 
We  may  calculate,  therefore,  that  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  of  an 
area  equal  to  the  inhabited  extent  of  the  United  States,  will  soon 
become  a  national  stock*..  Congress  have  assumed  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  this  stock.  They  have  begun  to  make  it  productive. 
Congress  have  undertaken  to  do  more ;  they  have  proceeded  to  I 
form  new  States ;  to  erect  temporary  governments ;  to  appoint  V 
officers  for  them ;  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  such 
States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  All  this  has  been 
don€j  and  done  without  the  least  color  of  constitutional  author* 
ity.  Yet  no  blame  has  been  whispered,  and  no  alarm  has  been 
soonded.V  ^ 

§  1318.  The  truth  is,  that  the  importance,  and  even  justice,  of 
the  title  to  the  public  lands,  on^the  part  of  the  federal  government, 
and  the  additional  security  which  it  gave^to  the  Union,  overcame 
all  scruples  of  the  people  as  to  its  constitutional  character.  The 
measure  to  wliich  the  Federalist  alludes  in  such  emphatic  terms 
is  the  famous  ordinance  of  Congress,  of  the  18th  of  July,  1787, 
which  has  ever  since  constituted,  in  most  respects,  the  model  of  all 
our  territorial  governments ;  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
brevity  and  exactness  of  its  text,  and  for  its  masterly  display  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  begins 
by  providing  a  scheme  for  the  descent  and  distributions  of  estates 
equally  fimong  all  the  children,  and  their  representatives,  or  other 
relatives  of  the  deceased  in  equal  degree,  making  no  distinction 
between  the  whole  and  half  blood  ;  and  for  the  mode  of  disposing 
of  real  estate  by  will,*and  by  conveyances.  It  then  proceeds  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  the  territorial  governments,  accord- 
ing to  their  progress  in  population,  confiding'^the  whole  power  to  a 
governor  and  judges  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  the  control  of  ^y 

^  ^  ^  1  The  Fedepaliat,  Nob.  88,  42,  48.  ^  \ 
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Congress.  As  soon  bs  the  territory  contains  five  thousand  inhab* 
itants,  it  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  legislature,  to 
consist  of  three  branches,  a  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a 
house  of  representatives  ;  with  a  power  to  the  legislature  to  appoint 
a  delegate  to  Congress.  It  then  proceeds  to  state  (fertain  funda- 
mental articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the 
people  and  States  in  the  territory^  which  arc  to  remain  unaltera- 
ble, unless  by  common  consent*  The  first  provides  for  freedom  of 
religious  opinions  and  worship.  The  second  provides  for  (he  right 
to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  for  the  trial  by  jury ;  for  a  propor- 
tionate representation  in  the  legislature ;  for  judicial  proceedings 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law ;  for  c^)ital  offences 
being. _bailal>le ;  for  fines  being  moderate,  and  punisliraents  not 
cruel  or  unusual ;  for  no  man's  being  deprivefd  of  his  liberty  or 
property,  hut  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
for  full  compensation  for  property  tiiken,  or  services  demanded  for 
the  public  exigencies ;  "  and  for  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and 
property,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the 
said  territory,  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere  with^  or 
affect  private  eontracts  or  engagements^  bond  fide^  and  without  fraud 
pre^aously  formed,"  The  third  provides  for  the  encouragement 
of  religionj  and  education,  and  schools,  and  for  good  faith  and  due 
respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Indians.  The  fourth 
provides,  that  the  territory  and  States  formed  therein  shall  forever 
remain  a  part  of  the  confederacy,  subject  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress ;  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  liable  to  be 
taxed  proportionately  for  the  public  expenses ;  that  the  legislatures 
in  the  territory  shall  never  mt^^rfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  Congress,  nor  with  their  regulations  for  securing  the 
title  to  the  soil  to  purchasers  ;  that  no  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States  ;  and  non-resident  pro- 
prietors shall  not  be  taxed  more  than  residents ;  that  the  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  car- 
rying places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free.  The  fifth  provides,  that  there  shall  be  formed  in  the 
territory  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States  with  cer- 
tain boundaries ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  con- 
tain 60,000  free  inhabitants,  such  State  shall  (and  may  before)  be 
admitted  by  it«  delegates  into  Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
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to  form  a  permanent  Constitution  and  State  government,  provided 
it  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  these  articles  of  com- 
pact The  sixth  and  last  provides,  that  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise 
than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  but  fugitives  from  other  States, 
owing  service  therein,  may  be  reclaimed.^  Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  this  most  important  ordinance,  the  effects  of  which  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  country  have  already  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated in  the  territory,  by  an  almost  unexampled  prosperity  and 
rapidity  of  population,  by  the  formation  of  republican  governments, 
and  by  an  enlightened  system  of  jurisprudence.  Already  three 
States,  composing  a  part  of  that  territory,  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union ;  and  others  are  fast  advancing  towards  the  same  grade 
of  political  dignity.* 

§  1319.  It  was  doubtless  with  reference  principally  to  this  teiri- 
tory,  that  the  article  of  the  Constitution,  now  under  consideration, 
was  adopted.  The  general  precaution,  that  no  new  States  shall  be 
formed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  national  government,  and 
of  the  States  concerned,  is  consonant  to  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  all  such  transactions.  The  particular  precaution 
against  the  erection  of  new  States  by  the  partition  of  a  State  with* 
out  its  own  consent,  will  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  larger  States ; 
as  that  of  the  smaller  will  also  be  quieted  by  a  like  precaution 
against  a  junction  of  States  without  their  consent.^  Under  this 
provision  no  less  than  eleven  States  have,  in  the  space  of  little 
more  than  forty  years,  been  admitted  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equality  with  the  original  States.  And  it  scarcely  requires  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  in  a  few  years  the  predominance 
of  numbers,  of  population,  and  of  power  will  be  unequivocally 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  States.  May  the.  patriotic  wish 
be  forever  true  to  the  fact,  felix  prole  parens. 

§  1320.   Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  large  acquisi- 

1  See  8  StoT7*8  liaws  of  United  States,  App.  2078,  &c. ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
278,  282. 

2  In  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  on  Mr.  Foote's  Resolation,  in  January,  1830,  there  is  a 
very  interesting  and  powerful  view  of  this  subject,  which  will  amply  repay  the  diligence 
of  a  deliberate  perusal.  See  Webster's  Speeches,  &c.  pp.  860  to  864 ;  Id.  869.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  drawn  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  adopted  with  scarcely  a  verbal  alteration  by  Congress.  It  is  a  noble  and 
imperishable  monument  to  his  fame. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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tions  of  territory  have  been  made  by  the  United  States,  by  the 
purehase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  by  the  cession  of  Georgia, 
which  liave  greatly  increased  the  contemplated  nnmber  of  States. 
The  constitntionality  of  the  two  former  acquisitions,  though  for- 
merly much  questioned,  is  now  considered  settled  beyond  any 
practical  douhtJ 

§  1821.  At  the  time  when  the  preliminary  measures  were  taken 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Jlisaouri  into  the  Union,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  include  a  restriction,  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  that  State,  as  a  condition  of  the  admission. 
On  that  occasion  the  question  was  largely  discussed,  whether  Con- 
gress possessed  a  constitutional  authority  to  impose  such  a  restric- 
tion, upon  the  ground  that  the  prescribing  of  such  a  condition  is 
inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  to  be  admitted,  and 
its  equality  with  the  other  States,  The  final  result  of  the  vote 
which  authorized  the  erection  of  that  State  seems  U)  establish  the 
rightful  authority  of  Congrcvss  to  impose  such  a  restriction^  although^ 
it  was  not  then  applied,  In  the  act  passed  for  this  purpose,  there 
is  an  express  clause^  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north 
of  36*^  30'  N.  lat.,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited,^  An  objec- 
tion of  a  similar  character  was  taken  to  the  compact  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  a  restriction  upon 
State  sovereignty.  But  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  hesitation  in 
overruling  it,  considering  it  as  opposed  by  the  theory  of  all  free 
govemments,  and  especially  of  those  which  constitute  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,^  (a) 

1  See  ante,  §§  1278  to  1283 ;  American  Insuranoe  CompMiy  «.  Canter,  1  Petera*^ 
Sup,  R.  511,  542,  -^  ^^^ 

^  Act  6  March,  1820,  ch,  20.  The  same  suliject  was  immediately  afterwards  much 
diacnaaed  in  the  State  legialatures  ;  and  opposite  opinions  were  expreaaed  by  different 
States  in  the  form  of  solemn  resolutiona. 

»  Green  v,  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  R,  1.  87»  88. 


(fi)  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all 
t4jmt^ry  north  of  36*^  30'  contained  in  the 
Missouri  Act  was  unBatisfactoiy  to  many 
sonthem  statesmen  at  the  time,  and  be- 
came  more   and  more  so  as   the  result 


proved  the  ftiee  States  likely  to  aoqolie  % 
decided  preponderance  in  the  Union. 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott  v.  Sand- 
ford,  1&  How.  895,  decided  in  1857i  the 
Wi^jorlty  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared- 
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its  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  impose  any  such  restric- 
tion. This  declaration,  however,  was 
obiUr,  and  not  generally  acquiesced  in  by 
the  people  of  the  northern  States ;  and 
though  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration  was  cast  in  its  favor,  it 
continued  to.  be  vigorously  opposed  until 
an  administration  succeeded,  which  had 
been  chosen  by  those  who  opposed  it,  and 
which  disregarded  it  altogether.    During 


that  administration  came  the  civil  war, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  By  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  the  declaration  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  here  alluded  to  became  of 
little  importance,  except  as  a  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The 
opinions  delivered  in  that  case  were  very 
able,  and  were  ably  reviewed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  among  others.    C. 
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POWERS  OP  CONGRBBB — TEBBITOBIAL  GOVERKMENTS. 

§  1322.  The  next  clause  of  the  same  article  is,  ^^  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  particular  State."  The  proviso  thus  annexed  to  the  power 
is  certainly  proper  in  itself,  and  was  probably  rendered  necessary 
by  the  jealousies  and  questions  concerning  the  western  territory, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to  under  the  preceding  Head.^ 
It  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ninth  article  of  the 
confederation,  which  contained  a  proviso,  "  that  no  State  shall  be 
deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States." 

§  1323.  The  power  itself  was  obviously  proper,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  constitutional  objection  already. stated  to  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  territory  ceded^to  the  United  States  under  the 
confederation.  The  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  was  added  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against 
one.2 

^\  1324.  As  the  general  government  possesses  the  right  to  acquire 
territory,  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  it  would  seem  to  follow, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  govern 
what  it  has  so  acquired.  The  territory  does  not,  when  so  acquired, 
become  entitled  to  self-government,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  State.  ^It  must,  consequently,  be  under  the 
dominion  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Union,  or  it  would  be  without 
any  government  at  all.^  (a)    In  cases  of  conquest,  the  usage  of  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  43  ;  ante,  ch.  80. 
>  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  228,  810,  811,  865. 

'  American  Insurance  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters^a  Sup.  R.  511,  542, 548  ;  Id.  517,  Mr. 
Justice  Johnson's  opinion. 

(a)  Within  a  few  years  the  doctrine  that  the  people  of  the  territories  were  en- 
hns  been  maintained  by  some  statesmen,  titled  of  right  to  govern  themselves,  and 
notably  by  Mx.  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass,     at  the  proper  time  to  originate  and  oigan- 
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world  is,  if  a  nation  is  not  wholly  subdued,  to  consider  the  con- 
quered territory  as  merely  held  by  military  occupation,  until  its 
fat«  shall  be  determined  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  But  during  this 
intermediate  period  it  is  exclusively  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  conqueror.  In  cases  of  confirmation  or  cession  by  treaty,  the 
acquisition  becomes  firm  and  stable;  and  the  ceded  territory 
becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is  annexed,  either  on 
terms  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  or  on  such  as  its  new  master  shall 
impose.  The  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each  other  do  not 
change ;  but  their  relations  with  their  former  sovereign  are  dis- 
solved; and  new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  their 
new  sovereign.  The  act  transferring  the  country  transfers  the 
allegiance  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  general  laws,  not  Arictly 
political,  remain  as  they  were,  until  altered  by  the  new  sovereign. 
If  the  treaty  stipulates  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  treaty,  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  becomes  obligatory  in  these  respects. 
Whether  the  same  effects  would  result  from  the  mere  fact  of  their 
becoming  inhabitants  and  citizens  by  the  cession,  without  any 
express  stipulation,  may  deserve  inquiry,  if  the  question  should 
ever  occur.  But  they  do  not  participarte  in  political  power ;  nor 
can  they  share  in  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  until 
they  become  a  State,  and  are  admitt^  into  the  Union,  as  such. 
Until  that  period,  the  territory  remains  subject  to  be  governed  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  direct,  under  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  now  under  consideratiom^ 

§  1325.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
erect  territorial  governments  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  general  language  of  the  clause,  ^^to  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations."  (a")    Indeed,  with  the  ordinance  of 

^  American  Insarance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  511,  542,  548. 

ize  State  governments.      This  doctrine  letter  to  Nicholson  (1847),  and  by  Mr. 

will  be  found  presented  bj  Mr.  Douglass,  Douglass  in  his  essay  on  Popular  Sover- 

in  "Harper's  Magaiina "  for  1859,  under  eignty  in  "Harper's  Magazine"  (1859). 

the  title   '*  Popular  Sorersignty  in  the  Both  these  gentlemen  insisted  that  the 

Territories. "    See  Politioil  Text  Book  for  word ' '  territory  "  in  this  clause  of  the  Con- 

1360,   p.   132.    See  alto,   Cutts's  Pa^  stitution  was  used  to  designate  the  unap- 

Questions,  ud  tl'e  Nicholson  Letter  in  propriated  lands  which  the  United  States 

Smith's  life  of  Cass*  607,  which  presents  owned,  and  not  the  people  who  might 

the  yiavs  of  Mr.  Cass.  become  organized  into  political  communi- 

(a)  ThU  1VM  denied  by  Mr.  Cass  in  his  ties  outsida  the  limits  of  Stotes. 
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1787  in  the  very  view  of  tlie  framers,  as  well  as  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  ii  power  was  deemed 
iiidis|jeii8able  to  the  purposes  of  the  cessions  made  bj  the  States. 
So  that,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  the  objection  (already 
examined),  that  Congress  have  no  power  to  erect  corporations,  and 
that  in  the  convention  the  power  was  refused,  we  see  that  the  very 
powder  is  an  incident  to  that  of  regulating  the  territory  of  the 
United  States ;  that  is,  it  is  an  appropriate  means  of  carrying  the 
power  into  effect.^  Wliat  shall  ,hg  tli^  Jorm  of  ^Qver^ipt^gpi  e§tp 
lished  in  the  territories  d#{>ends  exclusively  upon  the  discretion  of 
Congre^l  *  Having  a  right  to  erect  a  territorial  government,  they 
mayconfer  on  it  such  powers,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
as  they  may  deem  best.  They  may  confer  upon  it  general  legisla- 
tive powers,  subject  only  to  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  If  the  power  to  create  courts  is  given  to  Hhe  territorial 
legislature,  those  courts  are  to  bo  deemed  strictly;lerritorial ;  and 
in  no  just  sense  constitutional  courts,  in  which  the  judicial  pow^r 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  can  be  deposited.  They  are  incapa- 
ble of  i^eceiving  it.  (^TTieyfare  legislative  courts,  created  in  virtue 
of  the  general  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  government,  or  in  virtue 
of  that  clause  which  enables  Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  of  the  United  States.^^  The 
power  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  but 
extends  to  "other j>i:operty  belonging  to  the  United  States;*'  so 
that  it  may  he-f[|iplied  to  tlie  due  regulation  of  all  other  personal 
and  real  |>roperty  rightfully  lielonging  to  the  United  States.  And 
80  it  hns  been  constantly  understood  and  acted  upon. 

§  1326.  As  if  it  were  not  possilile  to  confer  a  single  power 
upon  the  national  government,  which  ought  not  to  be  a  source  of 
jealousy,  the  present  has  not  Imen  without  objection.  It  has  been 
suggested,  that  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  western  territory  may 
become  a  source  of  such  immense  revenue  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, as  to  make  it  independent  of  and  formidable  to  the  people. 
To  amass  immense  riches,  it  has  been  said,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  ambition,  wlien  occasion  may  prompt,  without  seeming  to  oppress 
the  people,  has  uniformly  been  the  policy  of  tyrants.    Should  sucli 

^  See  anif,  |$  1265,  1266  ;  4  Jefferson's  Cormip.  523,  625 ;  Han>:iti»D  m  the  Bukk 
of  U.  S.,  1  Hnmilton's  Works.  121,  127  to  131  j  hi  135,  147,  151  ;  1  I  114^  115  ;  Act 
of  Congress,  7th  Aug.  1789,  cli*  8» 

"  Amprican  Inaumne*  Company  v*  Cunter,  1  Peters*!!  Sup.  B»  611,  146. 
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a  policy  creep  into  our  government,  and  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  be  converted  to  a  treasure  in  a  bank,  those,  who  at  any  time 
can  command  it,  may  be  tempted  to  apply  it  to  the  most  nefarious 
purposes.  The  improvident  alienation  of  the  crown  laiids  in  Eng- 
land has  been  considered  as  a  circumstance  extremely  favorable  to 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  by  rendering  the  government  less  inde- 
pendent of  the  people.  The  same  reason  will  apply  to  other  gov- 
ernments whether  monarchical  or  republican.^ 

§  1327.  What  a  strange  representlation  is  this  of  a  republican 
government,  created  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  people  in  all  its 
departments !  What  possible  ajjialogy  can  there  be  between  the 
possession  of  large  revenues  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch  and  large 
revenues'  in  the  possession  of  a  government  whose  administration 
is  confided  to  the  chosen  agents  of  the  people  for  a  short  period, 
and  may  be  dismissed  almost  at  pleasure?  If  the  doctrine  be 
true,  which  is  here  inculcated,  a  republican  government  is  little 
more  than  a  dream,  however  its  administration  may  be  organized ; 
and  the  people  are  not  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  large  public 
revenues,  since  they  cannot  provide  against  corruption,  and  abuses 
of  them.  Poverty  alone,  it  seems,  gives  a  security  for  fidelity ; 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  safe,  only  when  they  are  pressed 
into  vigilance  by  the  power 'of  taxation.  In  the  view  of  this  doc- 
trine, what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  recent  purchases  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  ?  If  there  was  danger  before,  how  mightily  must  it 
be  increased  by  the  accession  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
and  such  a  vast  increase  of  resources  ?  Hitherto  the  experience 
of  the  country  has  justified  no  alarms  on  this  subject  from  such 
a  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  lands  hold  out,  after  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt,  ample  revenues  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education  and  sound  learning,  and  to  internal  im- 
provements, without  trenching  upon  the  property,  or  embarrass- 
ing the  pursuits  of  the  people  by  burdensome  taxation.  The 
constitutional  objection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  other  revenues 
of  the  government  to  such  objects,  has  not  been  supposed  to  apply 
to  an  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  The 
cessions  of  that  territory  were  expressly  made  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  United  States ;  and,  therefore,  constitute  a  fund, 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  284. 
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which  may  be  properly  devoted  to  any  objects  which  are  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  Union,^ 

§  1328.  The  jxjwcr  of  Congreas  over  the  public  territory  is 
cleai^ly  exclusive  and  imiverBal;  and  their  legislation  is  subject  to 
no  control,  but  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  unless  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  stipulations  in  the  cessions,  or  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  under  which  any  part  of  it  has  been  &cttled.2((i)  But  the 
power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  other  national  property  (unless 
it  has  acquired  by  cession  of  the  States  exclusive  jurisdiction)  is 
not  necessarily  exclusive  in  all  cases.  If  the  national  government 
own  a  fort,  arsenal,  hospital,  or  light-house  establishment,  not  so 
ceded,  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  State  is  not  excluded  in  re- 
gard to  the  site,  but,  subject  to  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  power? 
of  the  national  government,  it  remains  in  full  force,^       ^ 

§  1329.  There  are  some  other  incidental  powers  given  to  Con- 
gress, to  carry  into  effect  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,    But  they  will  most  properly  come  under  consideration  in  a 


»  1  Ktrifa  Ciimm.  LfcL  12,  pp.  242,  243 ;  Id,  Lect  17,  p.  359, 
«  Rawle  on  CunNt.  ch.  27,  p.  237  ;  1  Keot's  Comm.  Lect.  12,  p,  248 ;  Id.  L©ct.  17, 
pp.  3^9,  360. 

•  Rtwle  on  Conut  ch.  27,  p.  240  ;  The  People  i?.  Godfrey,  17  Jobna.  R.  225  ;  Com* 
BioDWfflJth  V  Young,  1  HairsJoumalof  Jim^p.  47  ;  S«rft;ea]it  on  Const,  cli.  31  [cb.  ^\ 
Whetber  the  general  doctrine  m  the  case  of  Commonwealth  v.  Young  (1  HhII's  Joumalf 
47)  c&n  he  luaiutnined,  io  ita  application  to  that  caae,  ia  quite  il  dilTtsreiit  quesstlon. 


(a)  This  point  Wame  nt  length  th« 
aul^oat  oC  serious  and  daiige]i>iifi  diapute 
between  political  parties,  to  ocnieeqtiefice 
of  the  eifeot  it  might  have  upon  slavery, 
and  it«  extension  into  the  territories. 
One  party  iniisted  that  slavery  was  recog- 
nizod  by  the  Con  sli  tut  Ion  ;  that  moatera 
of  slaves  hud  a  right  to  remove  with  Ihetn 
into  the  new  ttrritoriiiis,  and  be  protected 
in  their  rijtrht  thereto,  not  only  by  the 
courts,  but,  if  need  be,  by  express  legisW  - 
tion  of  Congress  also.  Another  pajiy, 
deeming  sikvery  an  evil,  and  asserting  for 
Congress  full  control  over  the  snbjf^t  in 
the  tflrritories,  d^nuindt'd  legislation  which 
abould  preclude  it^  extension  into^Wm, 
A  third  fiarty  denied  to  Congi-ess  the 
power  to  logiskte  on  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  the  territories ; 
asserted  their  right  to  regukto  them  in 


tbeir  own  discretion,  and  at  the  proper 
tinw  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  with  a 
oouatitutiou  of  their  Adoi>tion,  with  or 
without  slavery  as  they  might  choose. 

Tliese  parties  were  severally  repre- 
Bentdl  in  the  presidential  election  of  IS^ 
by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
Mr,  Douglass  ;  butiiie  recent  extinction 
of  slavery  having  removed  the  chi«f  occa- 
ston  for  questioning  the  jtower  of  Congress 
us  asserted  by  the  author,  it  baa  aince 
been  exercised  without  much  (jnestion, 
except  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Utah, 
who  hftve  not  readily  acquiesced  in  the 
legislation  against  polygamy.  For  some 
judicial  discussion  of  the  right  of  Congrt^ 
over  the  territories,  see  further,  American 
Ins.  Co.  tJ,  Canter,  1  Pet.  542  ;  United 
States  w.  Gratiot,  I't  Pet.  637  ;  Crosa  t, 
Harrison,  16  How.  164. 
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future  part  of  these  Commentaries.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to 
say,  that,  with  reference  to  due  energy  in  the  government,  due 
protection  of  the  national  interests,  and  due  security  to  the  Union, 
fewer  powers  could  scarcely  have  been  granted  without  jeoparding 
the  whole  system.  Without  the  power  of  the  purse,  the  power  to 
declare  war  or  to  promote  the  common  defence  or  general  wel- 
fare, would  have  been  wholly  vain  and  illusory.  Without  the 
power  exclusively  to  regulate  commerce,  the  intercourse  between 
the  States  would  have  been  constantly  liable  to  domestic  dissen- 
sions, jealousies,  and  rivalries,  and  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  would  have  been  liable  to  mischievous  interruptions  from 
secret  hostilities  or  retaliatory  restrictions.  The  other  powers 
are  principally  auxiliary  to  these ;  and  are  dictated  at  once  by 
an  enlightened  policy,  a  devotion  to  justice,  and  a  regard  to  the 
permanence  (may  it  ripen  into  a  perpetuity !)  of  the  Union.^ 

1  Among  the  extraordinary  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  regard  to  government  in 
general,  and  especially  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  none  strikes  the  calm 
observer  with  more  force  than  the  cool  and  calculating  manner  in  which  he  surveys 
the  probable  occurrence  of  domestic  rebellions.  "  I  am,"  he  says,  "  not  a  friend  to  a 
very  eneigetic  government  It  is  always  oppressive.  It  places  the  governors,  indeed, 
more  at  their  ease  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  late  rebellion  in  Massachusetts 
[in  1787]  has  given  more  alarm  than  I  think  it  should  have  done.  Calculate,  that  one 
rebellion  in  thirteen  States,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  is  but  one  for  each  State  in  a 
century  and  a  half.  No  country  should  he  90  long  without  one.  Nor  will  any  degree  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  government  prevent  insurrections."  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  in 
1787  ;  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  276.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  any  statesman  should  have 
overlooked  the  horrible  evils  and  immense  expenses  which  are  attendant  upon  every 
rebellion  ?  The  loss  of  life,  the  summary  exercise  of  military  power,  the  desolations  of 
the  country,  and  the  inordinate  expenditures  to  which  every  rebellion  must  give  rise  f 
Is  not  the  great  object  of  every  good  government  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  domestic 
peace  and  the  security  of  property,  and  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  private  rights  and 
personal  liberty  ?  If  a  State  is  to  be  torn  into  factions  and  civil  wars  every  eleven 
years,  is  not  the  whole  Union  to  become  a  common  sufferer  f  How  and  when  are  such 
wars  to  terminate  ?  Are  the  insurgents  to  meet  victory  or  defeat  ?  Has  not  history  es- 
tablished the  melancholy  truth,  that  constant  wars  lead  to  military  dictatorship  and 
despotism,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  free  spirit  of  republican  governments  ?  If  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Union  is  to  be  disturbed  every  eleventh  year  by  a  civil  war,  what 
repose  can  there  be  for  the  citizens  in  their  ordinary  porsuiti  f  Will  they  not  soon  be- 
come tired  of  a  republican  government  which  invites  to  such  eternal  contests,  ending  in 
blood,  and  murder,  and  rapine  ?  One  cannot  but  feel  fiur  more  sympathy  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  same  letter,  in  which  he  expounds  the  great  political 
maxim,  **  Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people."  S  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
276.  (a) 

(a)  If  Mr.  Jefferson  was  willing  to  wit-     to  look  with  complacency  upon  war  as  a 
ness  rebellion  as  a  check  upon  power,  Mr.      means  of  strengthening  the  government. 
Hamilton,  it  might  be  said,  was  disposed  "  He  tnuUd^*  says   Mr.   Gouveneur 
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§  1330.  As  there  are  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  in  their  Bovereign  capacity,  so  there  are  incidental  rights, 
obligations,  and  duties.  It  may  be  asked  how  these  are  to  be  as- 
certained. In  the  first  place,  as  to  duties  and  obligations  of  a 
public  nature,  they  are  to  he  ascertained  by  the  law  of  nations,  to 
which,  on  asserting  our  independence,  we  necessarily  become  sub- 
ject, lu  regard  to  municipal  rights  and  oliligations,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  common  law  attaches  to  the  national  government,  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  must  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
to  ascertain  many  of  its  rights  and  obligations.  Thus,  when  a 
contract  is  entered  into  by  the  United  States,  we  naturally  and 
necessarily  resort  to  the  common  law,  to  interpret  its  terms 
and  ascertain  its  obligations.  The  same  general  rights,  duties, 
and  limitations,  which  the  common  law  attaches  to  contracts  of 
a  similar  character  between  private  individuals,  are  applied  to 
the  contracts  of  the  government.  Thus,  if  the  United  States 
become  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  they  are  bound  to  the 
same  diligence,  as  to  giving  notice,  in  order  to  charge  an  indorser, 
upon  the  dishonor  of  the  bill,  as  a  private  holder  would  be.^  In 
like  manner,  when  a  bond  ia  entered  into  by  a  surety  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  an  office  by  his  principal,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  created  by  the  instrument 
are  constantly  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  common  law; 
though  the  bond  is  given  to  the  government  in  its  sovereign 
capacity.^ 

1  United  states  r.  Barker,  12  WTieftt  R.  660. 

*  See,  among  other  ca^a^  United  States  v.  Kirkpatrick,  ©  Wheat.  R,  720  ;  FftTPW 
V.  United  Stales,  5  Pelers's  R.  373  ;  Smith  tj.  United  States,  6  Peters*s  R.  294  ;  Uoited 
SUtes  V.  Tingey,  5  Peter»*8  R.  115  ;  United  States  v.  Buford.  8  Peters'^  R.  12»  30. 


Horm,  Uh  IL  361,  *'  thsit  in  the  changed 
ftnd  chancei*  of  lime  we  ahonld  be  involved 
ill  muw  war  which  might  strengthen  our 
Union  and  nerve  tli©  executive/'  It  ia 
hut  just  to  these  eminent  at&teMmen  to 
hear  in  mind,  wlien  considering  siicli  kn- 
gtiAge,  especiAlly  when  employed  un- 
guardedly in  private  correapondenco   or 


conversation,  that  while  each  was  ardently 
devoted  to  the  libttrtiea  of  the  country, 
they  respectively  apprehended  danger  to 
those  lilx-rties  from  opposite  quarters ; 
Mr.  JefFerson  from  the  usurjMitious  of 
rulers,  Mr.  Hamilton  from  the  Insuhor- 
dination  of  the  multitude.    C* 
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CHAPTER  XXXTL  /t^^ 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

§  1331.  Haying  finished  this  review  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
the  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  prohibitions  and 
limitations  upon  these  powers  which  are  contained  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  under 
discussion,  and  therefore  will  be  pretermitted.^ 

§  1332.  The  first  clause  is  as  follows :  "  The  migration  or  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or 
duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  person." 

§  1333.  The  corresponding  clause  of  the  first  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  in  these  words :  "  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid,  &c., 
on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several 
States  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  shall  such  migration  or 
importation  be  prohibited."  In  this  form  it  is  obvious  that  the 
migration  and  importation  of  slaves,  which  was  the  sole  object  of 
the  clause,  was,  in  effect,  perpetuated,  so  long  as  any  State  should 
choose  to  allow  the  traffic.  The  subject  was  afterwards  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  reported  the  clause  substantially  in  its  present 
shape ;  except  that  the  limitation  was  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  instead  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight.  The 
latter  amendment  was  substituted  by  the  vote  of  seven  States 
against  four ;  and,  as  thus  amended,  the  clause  was  adopted  by 
the  like  vote  of  the  same  States.* 

§  1334.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  America,  that  she  should  have  set 

^  Those  which  respect  taxation  and  the  regnlation  of  commerce  hare  been  consid- 
ered under  former  heads,  to  which  the  learned  reader  is  referred.  ArUU,  VoL  I.,  ch. 
H,  15. 

«  Joum.  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  275,  276,  285,  291,  292,  858,  878  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist 
ch.  20,  pp.  261,  262.     It  is  well  known,  as  an  historical  fact,  that  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  insisted  upon  this  limitation  as  a  condition  of  the  union.     See  2  Elliot's  Deb. 
335,  336  ;  3  Elliots  Deb.  97. 
VOL.  II.  — 14 
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the  first  example  of  mterdictiiig  and  abolialii&g  the  alare-trade  in 
modem  times.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  comstrtuted  a  grievance^  of 
which  some  of  tbe  colonies  complained  before  tbe  revolution,  that 
the  introduetiun  of  slaves  mas  encouraged  bj  the  crown,  and  that 
proiiibitor}'  laws  were  negatived.^  It  was  doubtless  to  have  been 
wished,  that  the  power  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  alavea  had 
been  allowed  to  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  and  had  not  been 
ixmtponed  for  twenty  jears*  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  account,  either 
for  this  restriction,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expreaeed.' i 
It  ought  to  be  consider^,  as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  hu- 
manity, that  a  period  of  twenty  years  might  forever  terminate, 
within  the  United  States,  a  traffic  which  has  so  long  and  so  loudly 
upbraided  the  barbarism  of  modem  policy*  Even  within  this  pe- 
riod,  it  might  receive  a  very  considerable  discouragement,  by  cur- 
tailing the  traffic  between  foreign  countries ;  and  it  might  even  be 
totally  abolished  by  tlie  concurrence  of  a  few  States.^  "  Happy," 
it  was  then  added  by  the  Federalist,  '*  would  it  be  for  the  unfortu- 
nate Africans,  if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them  of  being  re- 
deemed from  the  oppressions  of  their  European  brethren^**  *  Let  it 
be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  this  horrible  traffic  was  carried 
on  with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  every  civilized  nation 
of  Europe ;  and  by  none  with  more  eagerness  and  enterprise  than 
by  the  parent  country.  America  stood  forth  alone,  uncheered  and 
imatded,  in  stamping  ignominy  upon  this  traffic  on  the  very  face 
of  her  constitution  of  government,  althougli  there  were  strong 
temptations  of  interest  to  draw  her  aside  from  the  performance  of 
this  great  morql  duty, 

§  1335.  Yet  attempts  were  made  to  pervert  this  clause  into  an 
objection  against  the  Constitution,  by  representing  it,  on  one  side, 
as  a  criminal  toleration  of  an  illicit  practice  ;  and  on  another,  as 
calculated    to    prevent  voluntary  and    beneficial   emigrations   to 


1  Sc«  2  Elliotts  Debiite«»  335  ;  1  Secret  Journal  ofCoagresa,  87S,  379. 

«  See  3  Elliot's  Debatra,  98,  250,  251  ;  3  Elliotts  Debates,  335  to  338.  la  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  the  Derlanitioti  of  Iniip[»endcnce  by  Mr»  JeRV'raon,  there  i»  a  very  fitroni; 
|)ar»gniph  on  this  subjectf  in  wliich  tbe  slave-trade  is  denounced  *'jia  a  pirmtica]  war* 
ftre,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  and  the  warfare  of  the  Christiao  king  of  Gmit 
Britain,  deti'rmiucd  to  keep  open  a  markH  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold  ;  *' 
and  it  is  added,  that  '*he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppresaiug  evor^r  legialative 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  restrain  thb  execrable  commerce/*  1  Jefferson*s  Correspondence, 
146.  in  the  fae-simile  of  tbe  originaL 

»  The  Fedetuli»t»  No.  42.  *  Id.  No.  42. 
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America.^  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  better  exemplify  the  spirit  and 
manner  in  which  the  opposition  to  the  Constitution  was  conduct- 
ed, than  this  fact.  It  was  notorious,  that  the  postponement  of  an 
immediate  abolition  was  indispensable  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  It  was  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States.^  The  glory  of  the 
achievement  is  scarcely  lessened  by  its  having  been  gradual,  and 
by  steps  silent,  but  irresistible. 

§  1336.  Congress  lost  no  time  in  interdicting  the  traffic,  as  far 
as  their  power  extended,  by  a  prohibition  of  American  citizens 
carrying  it  on  between  foreign  countries.  And  as  soon  as  the 
stipulated  period  of  twenty  years  had  expired,  Congress,  by  a  pro- 
spective legislation  to  meet  the  exigency,  abolished  the  whole 
traffic  in  every  direction  to  citizens  and  residents.  Mild  and 
moderate  laws  were,  however,  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  practice ;  and  at  length  Congress  found 
it  necessary  to  declare  the  slave-trade  to  be  a  piracy,  and  to  punish 
it  with  death.3  Thus  it  has  been  elevated  in  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  to  this  "  bad  eminence  "  of  guilt ;  and  has  now  annexed  to 
it  the  infamy,  as  well  as  the  retributive  justice,  which  belongs  to 
an  offence  equally  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  the  solemn  precepts  of  religion.  Other  civilized 
nations  are  now  alive  to  this  great  duty ;  and  by  the  noble  exer- 
tions of  the  British  government,  there  is  now  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  African  slave-trade  will  soon  become  extinct ;  and 
thus  another  triumph  of  virtue  would  be  obtained  over  brutal  vio- 
lence and  unfeeling  cruelty.* 

§  1337.  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  respecting  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves,  is  manifestly  an  exception  from  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce.  Migration  seems  appropriately  to  apply 
to  voluntary  arrivals,  as  importation  does  to  involuntary  arrivals ; 
and,  so  far  as  an  exception  from  a  power  proves  its  existence, 
this  proves,  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  applies  equally 
to   the    regulation   of    vessels   employed   in   transporting   men 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  42 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  835,  836  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  250, 
251. 

*  2  Elliot's  Debates,  335,  336  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  305  to  313  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates, 
97  ;  Id.  250,  251  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  60  i  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  290. 

«  Act  of  1820,  eh.  113. 

*  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  9,  pp.  179  to  187. 
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who  pass  from  place  to  place  voluntarily,  aa  to  those  who  pass 
involuntarily.* 

§  1338.  The  next  clause  is,  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  fiaheaB\ 
eorpm  (fi)  shall  not  be  suspended,  unh^ss  when  in  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  invaaion  the  puhlie  safety  may  require  it." 

§  1339.  In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  here 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  lawj 
for  in  no  other  way  can  we  arrive  at  the  true  definition  of  the  wrife' 
of  habeas  corpia*  At  the  common  law  there  are  various  writs, 
called  writa  of  habeas  corpus »  But  the  particular  one  here 
spoken  of  is  that  great  and  celebrated  writ,  used  in  all  cases  of 
illegal  confinement,  known  by  the  name  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
put  ad  subjiciefidufn,  directed  to  the  person  detaining  another,  and] 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day 
and  cause  of  his  caption  and  deteniloiijad  facie udufu^subji eierid urn ^ 
et  recipiendum^  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive  whatsoever  the 
judge  or  court  awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  l>phHlf,*-j, 
It  is,  therefore,  justly  esteemed  the  great  bulwark  of  p<*rsonal 
liberty ;  since  it  is  the  appropriate  remedy  to  ascertain  whether 
any  person  is  rightfully  in  confinement  or  not,  and  the  cause  of 
his  confinement;  and  if  no  sufficient  ground  of  detention  appears, 
the  party  is  entitled  to  his  immediate  discharge.  This  writ  is 
most  beneficially  construed  ;  and  is  applied  to  ever}^  case  of  illegal 
restraint,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  every  restraint  upon  a  man's 
liberty  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  imprisonment,  whatever  may 


1  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat  R  1,  216,  217  ; 
«  3  Black.  Comin.  13L 


Id.  20S,  207»  211  ;  Id.  230. 


(a)  Stat^  autlioriticfl  detaining  officers 
of  the  United  Statea  for  acts  done  under 
the  Cojiatittitiori  or  laws  of  the  nfitLonal 
government  may  l>e  required  hy  the  federal 
judiciary  lo  release  thom  under  this  writ, 
hi  re  Xagle,  135  U.  S,  L  This  case,  to- 
gi^ther  with  Ei  parte  Royflll,  117  U  S. 
841,  has  given  color  for  a  new  doctrine 
concerning  the  writ  of  hahrax  corput :  to 
wit,  the  ngbt  of  the  fftlcml  courts  to  re* 
Bort  to  that  process  in  the  mid^  of  a  State 
prosecution,  and  not  merely  to  resort  to  it 
before  indictment.  The  proposition  itself 
Beennfi  rather  startling,  hut  the  use  of  the 
writ  in  such  caaea  will  douhtteaa  be  Teiy 


cjcoeptional,  and  permitted  only  in  the 
clearest  and  most  urgent  cbaes  of  danger 
to  t  h  e  fed  eial  go  ve  rn  men  t.  Whe  re  the  re  is 
nogTounii  to  doubt  the  fairness  of  the  State 
tribunals,  the  court*  of  the  Uniteil  States 
will  probabjy  hesitate  long  b<?forc  granting 
the  writ.  On  the  whole,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  asi?*nmed  that  any  new  doctrine  seriously 
affecting  the  general  law  and  practice  in 
the  matter  of  the  habeas  corpus  has  been 
established  or  was  int^*nded«  See  Allen 
•-  Black,  43  Fed.  Bep.  228 ,  United  States 
V.  Fiactu,  42  Fed.  Ticp,  395  j  In  re  Har- 
mon, 43  Fed  Rep,  572. 
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be  the  place,  or  whatever  may  be  the  manner,  in  which  the  restraint 
is  effected.^ 

§  1340.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  with  great  force, 
that  "  to  bereave  a  man  of  life,  or  by  violence  to  confiscate  his 
estate  without  accusation  or  trial,  would  be  so  gross  and  notorious 
an  act  of  despotism  as  must  at  once  convey  the  alarm  of  tyranny 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  But  confinement  of  the  person  by 
secretly  hurrying  him  to  jail  where  his  sufferings  are  unknown  or 
forgotten,  is  a  less  public,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  force."  *  While  the  justice  of  the 
remark  must  be  felt  by  all,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  right  to 
pass  bills  of  attainder  in  the  British  Parliament  still  enables  that 
body  to  exercise  the  summary  and  awful  power  of  taking  a  man's 
life,  and  confiscating  his  estate,  without  accusation  or  trial.  The 
learned  commentator,  however,  has  slid  over  this  subject  with  sur- 
prising delicacy.* 

§  1341.  In  England  this  is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  issuing 
out  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  not  only  in  term  time,  but  in 
vacation,  and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king's  dominions ;  for 
it  is  said,  that  the  king  is  entitled,  at  all  times,  to  have  an  ac- 
count why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects  is  restrained.  It  is 
grantable,  however,  as  a  matter  of  right,  ex  merito  Jusititce  upon 
the  application  of  the  subject.*  In  England,  however,  the  bene- 
fit of  it  was  often  eluded  prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ;  and  especially  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  These 
pitiful  evasions  gave  rise  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31 
Car.  II.  c.  2,  which  has  been  frequently  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charts  in  that  kingdom;  and  has  reduced  the  general 
method  of  proceedings  on  these  writs  to  the  true  standard  of  law 
and  liberty.*  That  statute  has  been,  in  substance,  incorporated 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union ;  and  the  right 
to  it  has  been  secured  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  of  the  State  consti- 
tutions, by  a  provision  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.®    It  is  not  without  reason,  therefore, 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  I^ct.  24,  p.  22,  &c.  (2d  edit.  pp.  26  to  82). 
«  1  Black.  Comm.  136. 

•  4  Black.  Comm.  259. 

*  4  Inst  290  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  p.  22  (pp.  26  to  82)  ;  3  Black.  Coram.  188. 
ft  8  Black.  Comm.  135,  136;  2  Kc^i^s  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  22,  23  (2d  edit.  pp.  26 

to  82). 

«  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  28,  24  (2d  edit.  pp.  26  to  82). 
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that  the  oommnn  law  was  deemed  hy  our  ancestors  a  part  of  tlie 
law  of  the  hintl,  broiiglit  with  thcrn  upon  their  emigration,  so  far 
as  it  was  suited  to  their  circimistancea ;  since  it  affords  the  am- 
ph'st  proteetiun  for  their  rights  and  personal  liberty.  Congress 
have  vested  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  full  authority  to 
issue  this  great  writ,  in  cases  falling  properly  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  government,  *  (a) 

§  1342.  It  is  obvious,  that  cases  of  a  peculiar  emergency  may 
arise  which  may  justify^  nay,  even  require,  the  temporary  sua- 
f»ension  of  any  right  to  the  writ  But  as  it  has  frequently 
happened  in  foreign  countries,  and  even  in  England,  that  the 
writ  has  upon  various  pretexts  and  occasions  heen  suspended, 
whereby  jiersons  ap|>rehended  upon  suspicion  have  suffered  a 
long  imprisonment,  sometimes  from  design,  and  sometimes 
because  they  were  forgotteUj^  the  right  to  suspend  it  is  expressly 
confined  to  eases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  where  the  public 
safety  may  require  it;  a  very  just  and  wholesome  restraint, 
which  cuts  down  at  a  blow  a  fruitful  means  of  oppression,  capa- 
ble of  being  abused  in  bad  times  to  the  worst  of  puriioses. 
Hitherto  no  suspension  of  the  writ  has  ever  heen  authorized  hy 
Congress  since  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution.^     It  would 

1  Ex  parte  Bollmnn,  etc.  4  C ranch,  75, 

«  S  Black.  Coram.  137,  138  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  291,  292. 

•  Mr.  JefTeraon  expresacd  a  deeideil  objecticm  againat  the  power  to  suspend  tbe  writ 
of  hfthtas  corpus  in  any  case  whatever,  declaring  himst'If  in  favor  of  "  the  etemnl  nod 
unremitting  force  of  the  Imbeas  corpus  laws.*'  2  Jf*aersou*»  Corresp.  274,  291. — 
**  Wh}^"  aaid  he  on  another  oocjision,  **8U8|)end  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  iusnrrec- 
tionsand  rehflUons!"—  "If  the  public  safety  requires  that  the  government  should 
brivt?  n  n\An  jmprijsoned  on  leas  prohsble  testimony  in  those,  than  in  other  emergencies, 
let  him  Ix'  tnken  and  tried,  retaken  a-nd  retried^  while  the  necersaity  continues,  cudy  giv- 
ing him  ri^dress  ugiiirist  the  government  for  damiiges."  2  Jefler^on'K  Corresp-  311. 
Yet  the  only  attempt  ever  made  in  Congresa  to  suspnd  the  writ  of  h^btas  corpus  wjia 
during  his  administrntion,  on  occasion  of  the  supposed  treasonable  conspimcy  of  Col. 
Aaron  Burr,  Mr.  Jclferson  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  that  conspiracy, 
on  22d  January,  1807,  On  the  next  day,  Mr,  Giles  of  the  senate  moved  s  committee 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  suHjK*nding  tlie  writ  of  fmttcas  corpits  be  Appointed,  and 
the  motion  prevniled.  The  committee  (Mr.  Giles,  ehairman)  reported  a  bill  for  this 
puTp<i»e.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  rejected  in  Uie  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  113  for  the  rejection,  against  10  in  its  favor.  See  3  Senate  Jonmul,  22d 
Januaty,  1807,  p.  1*27  ;  Id.  130,  131.  f  Journal  of  House  of  Repreaentativea,  2«Jtb 
January,  1807,  pp.  650.  551,  552, 

(a)  8«e  the  Statutes,  1  Stat,  at  Large,  81  i  4  Id.  634  ;  5  Id.  5S9  ;  14  Id  3$5 ; 
Cooley  Const,  Lim.  345,  34d, 
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seem,  as  the  power  is  given  to  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  that  the  right  to 
judge  whether  exigency  had  arisen  must  exclusively  belong  to 
that  body.  ^  (a) 

1  Martin  ».  Mott,  12  Wheat.  R.  19.    See  alao  1  Tuck.  Comm.  App.  292 ;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  12  (2d  edit.  pp.  262  to  265). 


(a)  The  power  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  the  first  time  became 
the  subject  of  earnest  controversy  during 
the  late  civil  war.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
1861,  before  the  passage  of  any  statute  on 
the  subject,  the  President  addressed  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Scott  the  following  order :  — 

You  are  engaged  in  suppressing  an 
insurrection  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  at  any  point  on  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  military  line  which  is  now 
or  which  shall  be  used  between  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  city  of  Washington, 
you  find  resistance  which  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
for  the  public  safety,  you  persouaUy,  or 
through  the  officer  in  command,  at  the 
point  at  which  resistance  occurs,  are  au- 
thorized to  suspend  that  writ. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President. 

Wm.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  Stale, 

Similar  orders  were  afterwards  issued  for 
other  lines  and  placefi. 

On  May  25,  1867,  John  Merryman  of 
Baltimore  was  arrested,  charged  with  va- 
rious acts  of  treason,  and  confined  in  Fort 
Mc Henry,  then  in  command  of  Gen.  Geo. 
Cadwallader.  He  immediately  applied  to 
Chief  Justice  Taney  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  was  granted  and  served  upon 
Gen.  Cadwallader,  who  refused  to  comply 
with  the  exigency  thereof,  on  the  ground 
that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  had  been 
suspended  by  the  President  for  the  public 
safety.  Thereupon  an  attachment  was 
issued  against  him  for  this  refusal,  but 
th«  officer  was  not  suffered  to  enter  the 
fort  to  serve  the  same.  It  being  thus 
made  apparent  that  it  was  impossible  to 


enforce  obedience  to  the  writ,  the  chief 
justice  contented  himself  with  putting  on 
file  an  opinion  in  which  he  denied  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  his  own  discretion, 
and  gave  reasons  for  his  opinion  that  that 
authority  was  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  Congress.  Ex  parte  Merryman,  Taney's 
Decisions  ;  McPherson's  History  of  the 
Rebellion,  155  ;  9  Am.  Law  Reg.  N.  8.  527. 
This  opinion  was  controverted  by  Attor- 
ney-General Bates,  and  by  other  eminent 
lawyers,  including  Mr.  Horace  Binney, 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  Prof.  Theophi- 
lus  Parsons,  but  was  warmly  supported  by 
others.  On  the  third  of  March,  1863, 
Congress  passed  an  act  providing  among 
other  things  that  the  President,  during  the 
existing  rebellion,  whenever  in  his  opin- 
ion the  public  safety  might  require  it,  was 
authorized  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  any  case,  throughout  the  United 
States  or  any  part  thereof,  and  that  when- 
ever such  suspension  should  take  place, 
no  military  or  other  officer  should  be  com- 
pelled, in  answer  to  any  writ  of  habecis 
corpus,  to  return  the  body  of  any  person 
held  by  him  by  authority  of  the  President ; 
but  upon  the  certificate  under  oath  of  the 
officer  having  charge  of  any  one  so  de- 
tained, that  such  person  is  so  detained 
under  the  authority  of  the  President,  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  writ  should  be 
suspended,  so  long  as  the  suspension  by 
the  President  should  remain  in  force  and 
the  rebellion  continue.  The  same  act  pro- 
vided that  "any  order  of  the  President 
or  under  his  authority,  made  at  any  time 
during  the  existence  of  the  present  re- 
bellion, shall  be  a  defence  in  all  courts  to 
any  action  or  prosecution,  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, pending  or  to  be  commenced,  for  any 
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§  1343.  The  next  clause  is,  '^No  bill  of  attainder  or  tx  post 
facto  law  shall  be  passed." 

§  1344  Bills  of  attainder,  as  they  are  technically  called,  are 
such  special  acta  of  the  legislature  as  inflict  capital  punishments 
upon  jxrmons  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  high  offences,  such  as  trea- 
son and  felony,  without  any  conviction  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
judicial  proceedings.  If  an  act  inflicts  a  milder  degree  of  pun- 
ishment than  death,  it  is  called  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,* 
But  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  it  seems  that  bills  of  at- 
tainder include  bills  of  pains  and  penalties;  for  the  Supreme 
Court  have  said,  **  A  bill  of  attainder  may  affect  tlie  life  of  an 
individual,  or  may  confiscate  his  property,  or  both.***  In  such 
cases,  the  legislature  assumes  judicial  magistracy,  pronouncing 
upon  the  guilt  of  the  party  without  any  of  the  common  forms 
and  guards  of  trial,  and  satisfying  itself  with  proofs,  when  such 
proofs  are  within  its  reach,  whether  they  are  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  or  not  In  short,  in  all  such  cases,  the  legis- 
lature exercises  the  highest  power  of  sovereignty,  and  what  may 
he  properly  deemed  an  irresponsible  despotic  discretion,  being 
governed  solely  liy  what  it  deems  political  necessity  or  expe- 
diency, and  too  often  under  the  influence  of  unreasonable  foara 
or  unfoimded  suspicions.  Such  acts  have  been  often  resorted  to 
in  foreign  governments,  as  a  common  engine  of  state;  and  even 
in  England  they  have  been  puslied  to  the  most  cxtravagtint  extent 
in  bad  times,  reaching  as  well  to  the  abaent  and  the  dead  as  to 

1  2  W^oodeaon  R  Law  Loot,  622. 

«  Fletcher  v.  Peck.  6  Crancli,  E.  138 ;  1  Kmi\  Conim.  L»M:t.  19.  p.  882. 

one  or  tbem  ia,  that  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  has 
not  the  power  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
thti  writ,  and  Congress  haa.  The  power 
of  the  President  is  executive  power :  a 
power  to  execute  tlie  laws,  and  not  to 
suspend  them.  The  latter  is  a  kgislative 
function,  nnd,  so  far  as  it  exists,  belongs 
naturllll3^  and  by  force  of  the  Constita- 
tion,  to  Congress  : "  p.  235.  See  also 
opinion  of  Smulh^y,  D^  J.»  in  Ex  ptAtU 
FieMj  5  Bktch.  63.  A&  to  the  dimmer  of 
abufte  of  this  power,  see  Mr.  Burke's 
Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  j  also 
May's  Constitutional  History  of  England, 
ch,  XI.    a 


BOftTch,  seizure,  arrest,  or  imprison  men  t, 
made,  done,  or  committed,  or  acts  omitted 
to  lie  done,  otidiT  «nd  hy  virtue  of  such 
order,  or  under  color  of  any  law  of  Con* 
gress."*  See  this  act  considered  in  McCall 
V.  McDowell,  1  AhU  U.  S.  R.  212. 

Ejtccpt  in  Merrynian's  Ca.^e»  the  qnes- 
tinn  wh*?!theT  the  power  to  8U-»penfl  the 
writ  of  hithtas  corpus  was,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, in  the  President  or  in  ronjfresa, 
do€8  not  appear  to  have  receivi'd  much  at- 
tention in  the  courts,  though  Vf^hcmently 
discussed  in  pomphlets  and  serinl  publi- 
cations. In  McCall  p.  McDowell,  s^ipj'af 
T>ady,  District  Judge,  saya  :  **  There  are 
nome  thingi  too  plain  for  ar^iment,  and 
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the  living.  Sir  Edward  Coke^  has  mentioned  it  to  be  among  the 
transcendent  powers  of  Parliament,  that  an  act  may  be  passed  to 
attaint  a  man  after  he  is  dead.  And  the  reigning  monarch,  who 
was  slain  at  Bosworth,  is  said  to  have  been  attainted  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  a  few  months  after  his  death,  notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  of  deeming  him  at  once  in  possession  of  the  throne  and 
a  traitor.  2  The  punishment  has  often  been  inflicted  without  call- 
ing upon  the  party  accused  to  answer,  or  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  proof;  and  sometimes,  because  the  law,  in  its  ordinary 
course  of  proceedings,  would  acquit  the  offender.®  The  injustice 
and  iniquity  of  such  acts,  in  general,  constitute  an  irresistible 
argument  against  the  existence  of  the  power.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment it  would  be  intolerable ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  reigning  fac- 
tion, it  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  abused  to  the  ruin  and 
death  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens.*  Bills  of  this  sort  have  been 
most  usually  passed  in  England  in  times  of  rebellion,  or  of  gross 
subserviency  to  the  crown,  or  of  violent  political  excitements; 
periods,  in  which  all  nations  are  most  liable  (as  well  the  free  as 
the  enslaved)  to  forget  their  duties,  and  to  trample  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  others*  (a) 

1  4  Coke,  Inst.  86.  37.  «  2  Woodeson's  Lect.  628,  624. 

•  2  Woodeson  8  Lect.  624. 

*  Dr.  Paley  has  strongly  shown  his  disapprobation  of  laws  of  this  sort.  I  quota 
from  him  a  short  but  pregnant  jxassage.  ''This  fundamental  rule  of  civil  jurispm- 
dence  is  violated  in  the  case  of  acts  of  attainder  or  confiscation,  in  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  in  all  er  post  facto  laws  whatever,  in  which  Parliament  exercises  the 
double  office  of  legislature  and  judge.  And  whoever  either  understands  the  value  of 
the  rule  itself,  or  collects  the  history  of  those  instances  in  which  it  has  been  invaded, 
will  be  induced,  1  believe,  to  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  wiser  and  safer  never  to 
have  departed  from  it  He  will  confess,  at  least,  that  nothing  but  the  most  manifest 
and  immediate  peril  of  the  commonwealth  will  justify  a  repetition  of  these  dangerous 
examples.  If  the  laws  in  being  do  not  punish  an  offender,  let  him  go  unpunished  ;  let 
the  legislature,  admonished  of  the  defect  of  the  laws,  provide  against  the  commission 
of  future  crimes  of  the  same  sort.  The  escape  of  one  delinquent  can  never  produce  so 
much  harm  to  the  community  as  may  arise  from  the  infraction  of  a  nile,  ujwn  which 
the  purity  of  public  justice  and  the  existence  of  civil  liberty  essentially  depend." 

»  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  292,  293  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  p.  119.  See 
Cooper  V.  Telfair,  4  Dall.  R.  14.  Mr.  Woodeson,  in  his  Law  Lectures  (Lect.  41),  has 
devote<i  a  whole  lecture  to  this  subject,  which  is  full  of  instruction,  and  will  reward  the 
diligent  perusal  of  the  student.  2  Woodeson's  Law  Lect  621.  During  the  American 
revolution,  this  power  was  used  with  a  most  unsparing  hand  ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  regret  in  succeeding  times,  however  much  it  may  have  been  applauded  fiagranU  hello, 

(a)  For  some  information  regarding  revolution,  see  Belknap's  History  of  New 
bills  of  attainder  during  the  American     Hampshire,  ch.  26 ;  2  Ramsay's  Histoiy 
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§  1345.    Of  the  same  class  are  ex  post  facto  laws,  that  is  to  say 
(in  a  literal    sense),    laws  passed  after  the  act  done. (a)     The 


of  South  Citrolina,  351  ;  S  Rhode  Island 
Colonial  Records,  609  ,  2  Arnold's  History 
of  Kljijde  Island,  360,  44&  ;  Tbomv'son  a, 
Cftrr,  6  N.  H.  iill  ;  Sleight  p.  Kant-,  2 
Johns.  Cas.  236  j  Cooper  r.  Telfair,  4  Dull. 
14  ;  Hykon  &.  Urown,  1  Waah.  C.  C.  307  ; 
De  Laucey  v,  McKeen,  Id.  354.  Some  of 
th«  be«t  patriots  and  most  emiuetit  st&te»- 
nwn  of  the  period  defended  them  as  wise 
and  necessary.  See  Hawley's  letter  to 
Gerry,  Life  of  Otrry  bvAtistiii,  vol  i.  p.  106 
This  is  not  surprising^  when  ytv:  consider 
that  coolness,  caution,  and  a  strict  reganl 
for  tlie  riijhta  and  liberties  of  others,  are 
the  aecompaniments  of  conscious  security 
and  strength,  mid  are  not  to  bo  looked  for 
in  times  of  j^eat  danj^cr,  when  the  jjcople 
regartl  their  «ill  as  being  staked  upon  the 
issue  of  a  doubtful  com  test,  and  when  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importanee  to  their  cause, 
that  by  every  pos.«iible  means  they  force 
doubtful  jiartics  to  Inki?  sides  with  them, 
and  lessen  the  f>ower,  number,  and  meanii 
of  offence  of  thoae  opposed.  When  the 
issue  of  the  late  rebellion  remained  in  sus- 
pense (July  2,  1862),  Congjtjss,  by  **an 
act  to  presenile  an  oath  of  office,"  and  for 
other  purposes^  enacted  tlmt,  "  hereafter 
every  person  elected  or  Appointed  to  any 
office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States^  either  in  the 
civil,  nulitiiry,  or  nuvul  defiartments  of 
the  public  service,  excepting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  such  office, 
take  and  subscribe  tlie  following  oath  or 
athrmation  :  1,  A.  fl,,  do  sok'nmly  swear 
or  affirm  that  I  have  never  voluntarily 
borne  arms  ogniii-st  the  United  States 
since  I  have  been  a  citizen  thereof ;  and 
that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid, 
oountennnce,  coun*t'l,  or  encouragement 
to  itersona  engaged   in  armed    hostility 


thereto ;  that  1  have  neither  sought  nor 
accepted,  nor  attempted  to  exercise  tho 
functions  of  any  office  whatever,  under 
any  authority*,  or  pretended  authority,  in 
hostility  to  the  Unititil  States  ;  that  I 
have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to 
any  prtdended  govemmeni,  authority, 
power,  or  Consitilntion  within  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto.  And 
I  do  further  swear  or  affirm  that,  to  the 
btst  of  my  knowledge  and  ability^  1  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States  against  all  enemies^ 
foreign  and  domestic  ;  that  I  will  l*ear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same  ; 
that  1  tJike  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  rnentui  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion ;  nnd  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which 
I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  Ood*'* 
On  the  24ih  of  Januaiy,  1865,  the  follow- 
ing .<iupplcmentary  act  was  passed  t  **  No 
person  iifter  the  date  of  this  act  ah."ill  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or,  at  any 
time  after  the  4th  of  March  next,  shall 
be  admittetl  to  the  l)Qr  of  any  Circuit  or 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  as  an  attorney  or 
couiiKellor  of  such  court,  or  shall  be  al« 
lowpd  to  Jippe^ir  or  to  be  hennl  in  any 
suth  court  by  virtue  of  any  previous  ad- 
niisiiion,  or  any  special  power  of  attorney, 
unless  he  shall  have  first  ta.ken  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath  "  above  recited.  See 
12  Stat,  at  Urge,  502  ;  13  Id.  424.  This 
hist  act  came  under  review  in  Ex  }fnrte 
Gfirland,  4  Wall  333,  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  court  was  adj ndged  to  be  void  as 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  attninder.  The 
attorney  and  connsellor,  it  was  said, 
"  clothed  with  his  oflice,  does  not  hold 
it  as  a  matter  of  grace  and   favor*     Tlte 


(flj  A  statute  may  combine  retrospec- 
tive  and  prospective  criminal  legislation  ; 
in  so  for  as  the  two  are  fle|)arable,  the 


latter  part  would  be  good. 
People,  128  U.  S.  189. 


Jackson  v. 
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terms,  ex  post  facto  laws,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  embrace  all 
retrospective  laws,  or  laws  governing  or  controlling  past  transac- 
tions, whether  they  are  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature.  And 
there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  minds,  that  have  contended^ 
with  no  small  force  of  authority  and  reasoning,  that  such  ought 
to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.^    As  an  original  question,  the  argument  would 

1  Mr.  Justice  Johnson*s  Opinion  in  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  R.  416,  and 
note.  Id.  App.  681,  &c.  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  858  ;  4  WTieat.  R,  678,  note  ;  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  286. 


right  which  it  confers  upon  him  to  appear 
for  suitors,  and  to  ai^e  causes,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  indulgence,  revo- 
cable at  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  or  at 
the  command  of  the  legislature.  It  is  a 
right  of  which  he  can  only  be  deprived  by 
the  judgment  of  the  court  for  moral  or 
professional  delinquency.  The  legislature 
may  undoubtedly  prescribe  qualifications 
for  the  office,  to  which  he  must  conform, 
as  it  may,  where  it  has  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, prescribe  qualifications  for  the  pur- 
suit of  any  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of 
life.  The  question  in  this  case  is  not  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prescribe 
qualifications,  but  whether  that  power 
has  been  exercised  as  a  means  for  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  against  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Constitution  : "  p.  379. 

**  The  statute  is  directed  against  parties 
who  have  offended  in  any  of  the  particu- 
lars embraced  by  these  clauses.  And  its 
object  is  to  exclude  them  from  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  or  at  least  from  its 
practice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  oath  prescribed  cannot  be  taken 
by  these  parties,  the  act,  as  against  them, 
operates  as  a  legislative  decree  of  per- 
petual exclusion.  And  exclusion  from 
any  of  the  professions  or  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary avocations  of  life  for  past  conduct 
can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a  punishment  for  such  conduct.  The 
exaction  of  the  oath  is  the  mode  provided 
for  ascertaining  the  parties  upon  whom 
the  act  is  intended  to  operate,  and  instead 
of  lessening,  increases  its  objectionable' 
character.     All  enactments  of  this  kind 


partake  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  pains  and 
penalties,  and  are  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional inhibition  against  the  passage  of 
bills  of  attainder,  under  which  general 
designation  they  are  included :  "  p.  877. 

In  Cummings  v.  Missouri,  4  Wall.  277, 
a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Missouri, 
which  required  a  similar  oath  of  priests 
and  clergymen,  as  a  condition  to  the  right 
to  the  continued  exercise  of  their  profes- 
sion, was  held  to  be  a  bill  of  attainder  on 
the  like  reasoning.  In  each  of  these  cases 
four  of  the  justices,  —  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
and  Justices  Miller,  Swayne,  and  Davis, 
dissented. 

Besides  the  discussion  of  the  term  ''bills 
of  attainder"  which  was  had  in  these 
cases,  much  of  interest  will  be  found  in 
the  cases  of  Blair  v.  Ridgeley,  41  Mo.  68; 
Ex  parte  Law,  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Erskine  in  the  U.  8.  Dist.  Court  of 
Georgia,  May  term,  1866.  See  also  State 
V,  Staten,  6  Cold.  248  ;  Randolph  v. 
Good,  8  W.  Va.  551  ;  State  v.  Adams, 
44  Mo.  570  ;  Beime  r.  Brown,  4  W.  Va. 
72 ;  Pierce  v.  Carskadon,  Id.  234. 

A  provision  of  the  constitution  of  Mis- 
souri, forbidding  civil  actions  against  any 
party  for  any  act  done  or  performed  by 
him  during  the  rebellion  by  virtue  of  the 
military  authority  vested  in  him  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  State,  to  do  such  act,  or  in  pursuance 
to  orders  received  by  him  to  do  such  act 
from  any  person  vested  with  such  au- 
thority, IS  not  a  bill  of  attainder.  Dreh- 
man  v.  Stifle,  8  Wall.  595.    C. 
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Im?  entitled  to  grave  coiiBideration ;  but  the  current  of  opinioQ 
and  authority  ha«  been  so  generally  one  way,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase  in  the  State  constitutions,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
United  Stateft,  erer  since  their  adoption,  that  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
that  it  is  now  an  open  question*'  (€i)  The  general  interpretation 
has  been,  and  is,  that  the  phrase  applies  to  acts  of  a  criminal 
nature  only;(i)  and  that  the  prohibition  reaches  every  law, 
whereby  an  act  is  declared  a  crime,  and  made  punishable  as 
such,  when  it  was  not  a  crime  when  done;  or  whereV>y  the  act, 
if  a  crime^  is  aggravated  in  enormity  or  punishment;  or  whereby 
diflFerent,  or  less  evidence^  is  required  to  convict  an  oflFender 
than  was  re<[uired  when  the  act  was  committed.  The  supreme 
court  have  given  the  following  definition:  '*  An  ex  po9t  facto  law 
is  one,  which  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  was  not  punishable  when  it  was  committed. "  ^  (e)     Such  a  law 

1  Sm  Calder  »,  BuU,  8  Ball.  SSd  ;  FUtchcr  v.  Pock,  6  Cnnch,  138  ;  Tbe  Federalistp 

Kcrt,  44,  81  ;  Journ.  of  Conventian,  Sapp.  p.  431  ;  2  Amer.    Mus.   536  ^  2  Elliot^i 
D«bntea,  343,  352.  854  ;  Ogden  r.  Saunders,  12  Wheat,  R.  266,  SOS.  329.  330,  335  ;  I 
Kent's  Cotnin.  Le€t,  19,  pp.  3^1.  382. 
»  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cnmch,  13S. 

(a)  See  Society,  &c  v,  Wheeler!  ^ 
Gallia.  105  ;  Satterlee  v.  Mathewaon,  t 
Pet  880  ;  WatBOii  r.  Meirer,  8  Pet  110  ; 
Charles  Kiver  Bridgs  r.  Warren  Bridge, 
11  Pet  421  ;  Carpenter  v,  PentiB)ivania, 
17  How.  463 ;  Cummia^  o,  MisHOtiri,  4 
Wall,  2r7 ;  Kring  v,  Missouri.  107  U  S. 
221  ;  Ex  parte  Medley,  134  U.  S.  160. 
The  State  decUiona  hare  been  to  the 
flame  effect  In  J^  parte  MMey^sttpnt^ 
there  ia  a  striking  illustration  of  the  text 
A  statnte  of  Colarado  passed  after  the 
conviction  of  the  petitioner  for  murder, 
nnder  which  statute  he  hud  been  sen- 
tenced, hail  pmvided  that  fieraons  con- 
victed of  murder,  Jind  sentenced  to  death, 
should  be  ke[il  in  solitary  conltnement 
until  the  infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 
The  fnrrner  law  had  no  such  provision. 
The  stAtiite  was  held  to  be  an  ex  post  facto 
law.  The  majority  treated  the  change 
in  the  law  as  an  added  infamy  ;  and  such 
indeed  was  th«  lani^age  of  the  preamble 
of  the  statute.  A  new  provision  allowing 
the  Wfirdeu  of  the  ponitentiary  to  fix  a 
tinte  for  execution  within  a  week  of  the 


Bame,  to  be  kept  Becietv  wts  also  deemed 
to  be  within  the  constitutional  declara- 
tion against  «ae  post  facto  laws  Brewer 
and  Bradley,  JJ.,  dissented,  and  aa  this 
writer  conceives,  on  solid  grounds. 

Divorce,  not  being  a  punishment,  may 
be  anthorized  for  canses  happening  pre* 
Tious  to  the  passage  of  the  divorce  act. 
Carson  v.  Carson,  40  Miss,  349. 

{b}  Freelnnd  v,  Williams,  131  U.  8. 
405,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  retrospec- 
tive statutes  not  of  a  criminal  nature  are 
not  forbidden,  though  they  affect  the 
rights  of  [Ktrties  in  existence. 

ic\  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stfltes  has  no  right  to  pronounce  an  act  of 
the  legislature  void,  as  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  it  divesta  antecedent 
vested  rights  of  projjerty.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  thf  United  States  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  Sutes  from  passing  retrospective 
lawa  gtmernlly,  but  oii]y  ex  post  fad€  laws. 
Now  it  has  been  solemnly  settled  bf  tliia 
'court,  thftt  the  phrase  en  post  faeto  law* 
is  not  applitaible  to  civil  laws,  but   to 
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may  inflict  penalties  on  the  person,  or  may  inflict  pecuniary  pen- 
alties, which  swell  the  public  treasury.^ (a)  Laws,  however, 
which  mitigate  the  character  or  punishment  of  a  crime  already 
committed,  may  not  fall  within  the  prohibition,  for  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  citizen.  ^  (6) 

1  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  188. 

s  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  10,  p.  119  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  293 ;  1  Kent** 
Comm.  Ler*t.  19,  pp.  381,  382  ;  Seigeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  28  [ch.  30]  {  Calder  v. 
Bull,  3  Dall.  R.  386. 


penal  and  criminal  laws,  which  punish  a 
party  for  acts  antecedently  done,  which 
were  not  punishable  at  all,  or  not  punish- 
able to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed. In  short,  expoai  facto  laws  relate 
to  penal  and  criminal  proceedings,  which 
impose  penalties  or  forfeitures,  and  not 
to  civil  proceedings  which  affect  private 
right  retrospectively.  Per  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  Watson  v.  Mercer,  8  Peters,  110. 
Further,  see  Sturges  v.  Carter,  114  U.  S. 
611. 

(a)  If  the  penalty  is  for  the  benefit  of 
private  parties,  it  may  be  equally  obnox- 
ious to  this  provision.  Falconer  v,  Camp- 
bell, 2  M*Lean,  212.  And  a  law  which 
by  way  of  punishment  deprives  persons 
of  the  privilege  of  following  their  lawful 
trade  or  calling  is  also  within  the  inhibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution.  Cummings  v. 
Missouri,  i  Wall.  277  ;  Ex  parte  Garland, 
Id.  333.  Ho,  to  deprive  a  party  of  a  pro- 
tection ensured  to  him  by  an  amnesty  law, 
by  repealing  such  law,  has  been  held  to 
be,  as  to  him,  ex  post  facto.  State  v. 
Keith,  63  N.  C.  140. 

(6)  See  Strong  v.  State,  1  Blackf.  193  ; 
Woart  V.  Winuick,  3  N.  H.  478  ;  SUte  v. 
Arlin,  39  N.  H.  180  ;  Keen  v.  State,  8 
Chand.  (Wis.)  109  ;  Boston  Cummins, 
16  Ga.  102;  Clarke  v.  State,  23  Miss. 
261  ;  Maul  v.  State,  25  Texas,  166 ;  Har- 
tung  V,  People,  22  N.  Y.  106  ;  Ratzky  r. 
People,  29  N.  Y.  124  ;  Turner  v.  Stete, 
40  Ala.  21.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  change  in  a  punishment  is  to 
be  regarded  as  in  mitigation  thereof.  It 
is  agreed  that  as  regards  modes  and  forms 


of  procedure  in  bringing  parties  to  punish- 
ment for  alleged  criminal  acts,  changes 
may  be  made  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  changes  applied  to 
pre.vious  facts  without  infringing  upon 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  A 
few  of  the  most  striking  cases  may  be 
referred  to.  It  has  been  held  that  a  law 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ex  pod  facto  which 
precludes  a  defendant  on  trial  for  an  al- 
leged offence  previoiis  to  its  passage  from 
taking  advantage  of  variances  which  do 
not  prejudice  him  :  Commonwealth  v. 
Hall,  97  Mass.  670.  Nor  one  which  au- 
thorizes the  amendment  of  indictments : 
State  V,  Manning,  14  Texas,  402  ;  Lasure 
V.  Stete,  19  Ohio,  N.  s.  48;  Stete  v. 
Corson,  69  Me.  137.  Nor  one  which 
gives  the  government  additional  chal- 
lenges :  Walston  v.  Commonwealth,  16 
B.  Monr.  16  ;  State  v,  Ryan,  13  Minn. 
370  ;  Stete  v.  Wilson,  48  N.  H.  398 ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Dorsey,  103  Mass.  412. 
Nor  one  authorizing  the  change  of  venue 
in  a  criminal  case  :  Gut  v.  Stete,  9  Wall. 
36.  Nor  one  which,  in  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  future  offences,  authorizes 
the  offender's  conduct  in  the  past  to  be 
teken  into  the  account,  and  the  punish- 
ment  to  be  graduated  in  reference  to  it  • 
Boss's  Case,  2  Pick.  166  ;  Riley's  Case,  Id. 
172  ;  Rand  v.  Commonwealth  9  Grat. 
738  ;  People  v,  Butler,  8  Cow.  847.  But 
the  change  must  not  be  in  the  direction 
of  depriving  the  accused  party  of  any  sub- 
stential  protection  esteblished  with  a  view 
to  insuring  a  fair  trial  on  the  merite.  In 
Hart  V.  Stete,  40  Ala.  21,  a  stetute  pro- 
Tiding  that  the  rule  of  law  precluding  a 
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§  1346.  The  next  clause  (passings  by  such  aa  have  beeu  alrcadj 
considered)  is/' No  money  shall  be  dra^Ti  from  the  treasury  hut 
in  cunsequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  And  a  rr^ilar 
statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  moneys  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time." 

§  1347*  This  clause  was  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution; but  the  first  part  was  subseiiuently  introduced  upon 
a  report  of  a  committee ;  and  the  latter  part  was  added  at  the  very 
close  of  the  conventiom^ 

§  1348.  The  object  is  apparent  upon  the  slightest  examination. 
It  is  to  secure  regularity,  punctuality,  and  fidelity,  in  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  public  money.  As  all  the  taxes  raised  from 
the  jMjopIe^  as  well  as  the  revenues  arising  from  other  sources, 
aix*  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  expenses,  and  debts, 
and  other  engagements  of  the  government,  it  is  highly  proper, 
that  Congress  should  possess  the  power  to  decide  how  and  when 
any  money  should  be  applied  for  these  parjmses.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  the  executive  would  possess  an  unbounded  power  over 
the  public  purse  of  the  nation,  and  might  apply  all  its  moneyed 
resources  at  his  pleasure.  The  power  to  control  and  direct  the 
appropriations  constitutes  a  most  useful  and  salutary  check  upon 
profusion  and  extravagance,  as  well  as  upon  corrupt  influence 
and  public  peculation.  In  arbitrary  govenunents,  the  prince 
levies  what  money  he  jileases  from  his  subjects,  disposes  ol  it  aa 
he  thinks  proper,  and  is  beyond  responsibility  oi  iTproof.  It  is 
wise  to  interpose,  in  a  republic,  every  restraint,  by  wliich  the 
public  treasure,  the  common  fund  of  all,  should  be  aj)jdied  with 
unshrinking  honesty  to  such  oljjects  as  legitimately  belong  to 
tlie  common  defence  and  the  general  welfare*  Congress  is  made 
the  guardian  of  this  treasure;  and  to  make  their  responsibil- 
ity complete  and  perfcctj  a  regular  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  required  to  be  published,  that  the  people  may 

I  Journal  of  Conveittioa.  21 ».  328.  345.  358,  878. 

cotivictio!^  on  the  uncorro^toratcd  testi* 
mouy  of  ail  aceompljcp.  ^<ho^U  not  aj^ply 
to  eases  of  niisdeiiie«iiior,  was  lield  not  to 
have  rrtmspectivft  ojH'mtiQn. 

Whcrher  a  Uw  wUich»  for  the  pnii>08e 
of  c?xclutling  dialoyjil  vot^ra,  rw^iiiirea  of 
tdl  persons  voting  an  oatli  of  loyalty*  is 
cjc  post  fadOf  see   the   case  of  Green  9. 


Shiimway,  39  N.  Y*  418,  which  hoMa 
thrit  it  i%  nnd  Blair  r.  RiJgeh'j,  41  Mo, 
63,  mal  State*  v.  Neal,  42  Mo.  119,  which 
hoM  that  it  Is  not. 

An  act  to  validate  an  invalid  convic- 
tion ol  crime  would  be  «r  pod  /aeto.  In 
re  Murphy,  1  Woolw.  141. 
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know  what  money  is  expended,  for  what  purposes,  and  by  what 
authority. 

§  1349.  A  learned  commentator  has,  however,  thought  that 
the  provision,  though  generally  excellent,  is  defective  in  not  hav- 
ing enabled  the  creditors  of  the  government,  and  other  persons 
having  vested  claims  against  it,  to  recover,  and  to  be  paid  the 
amount  judicially  ascertained  to  be  due  to  them  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  without  any  appropriation.  ^  (a)  Perhaps  it  is  a 
defect  And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  evils  of  an  oppo-  . 
site  nature  might  not  arise  if  the  debts,  judicially  ascertained  to 
be  due  to  an  individual  by  a  regular  judgment,  were  to  be  paid, 
of  course,  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  might  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  collusion  and  corruption  in  the  management  of  suits  be- 
tween the  claimant  and  the  officers  of  the  government  intrusted 
with  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Undoubtedly,  when  a  judg- 
ment has  been  fairly  obtained,  by  which  a  debt  against  the  gov- 
ernment is  clearly  made  out,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  its  payment ;  and  generally,  though  certainly  with 
a  tardiness  which  has  become  in  some  sort  a  national  reproach, 
this  duty  is  discharged  by  Congress  in  a  spirit  of  just  liberality. 
But  still,  the  known  fact,  that  the  subject  must  pass  in  review 
before  Congress,  induces  a  caution  and  integrity  in  making  and 
substantiating  claims,  which  would  in  a  great  measure  be  done 
away,  if  the  claim  were  subject  to  no  restraint  and  no  revision. 

§1350.  The  next  clause  is,  "No  title  of  nobility  shall  be 
granted  by  the  United  States ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any 
kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. " 

§  1351.  This  clause  seems  scarcely  to  require  even  a  passing 
notice.  As  a  perfect  equality  is  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions, 
state  and  national,  the  prohibition  against  the  creation  of  any 
titles  of  nobility  seems  proper,  if  not  indispensable,  to  keep  per- 
|)ctually  alive  a  just  sense  of  this  important  truth.  Distinctions 
between  citizens  in  regard  to  rank  would  soon  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  odious  claims  and  privileges,  and  silently  subvert  the 

1  I  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  362  to  864. 

(a)  Claims  against  the  United  States     act  of  Feb.  24,  1855.     An  appeal  to  the 
and  counterclaims  are  now  adjudicated  by     Supreme  Court  is  given  in  certain  cases, 
a  Court  of  Claims,  originating  from  the 
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spirit  of  independence  and  [)er80iial  dignity,  which  are  so  often 
proclainied  tu  be  the  best  security  of  a  republican  government^ 
§  1352.  Tlie  other  clause,  as  to  the  acceptance  of  any  eraolu- 
rneut^,  titk%  or  office,  from  foreign  governments,  is  founded  iu  a 
just  jealousy  of  foreign  iuiluence  of  every  sort  Whetlier^  in  a 
practical  sense,  it  can  produce  much  effect^  has  been  thought 
doubtful,  A  patriot  will  not  be  likely  to  be  seduced  from  his 
duties  to  his  country  by  the  acceptance  of  any  title,  or  present, 
from  a  foreign  power.  An  intriguing  or  corrupt  agent  will 
not  be  restrained  from  guilty  machinations  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  state  by  such  constitutional  restrictions.  Still,  however, 
the  provision  is  highly  important,  as  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  oflicer  of  the  government  to  wear  borrowed  honors,  which 
shall  enhance  his  supposed  importance  abroad  by  a  titular  dig- 
nity at  home.^  It  is  singular,  that  there  should  not  have  been, 
for  the  same  object^  a  general  prohibition  against  any  citizen 
whatever,  whether  in  private  or  public  life,  accepting  any  foreign 
title  of  noljility.  An  ameudmcnt  fur  this  purpose  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  Congress;  but,  as  yet,  it  has  not  received  the 
ratification  of  the  constitutional  number  of  States  to  make  it 
obligatory,  probably  from  a  growing  sense  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary.^ 

*  The  Fedendiat,  No.  84* 

a  1  Tuck.  Hlack.  t^miim.  Afip.  2e5,  296  ;  Rawle  on  Constitation,  ch.  10,  pp.  119, 120» 

*  RawLe  on  CoiMtitution,  eh.  10,  p^  120. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  THE  STATEa 

§  1353.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article,  to  which  we  are 
now  to  proceed,  contains  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  upon 
the  authority  of  the  States.  Some  of  these,  and  especially  those 
which  regard  the  power  of  taxation  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, have  already  passed  under  consideration ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  here  omitted.  The  others  will  be  examined  in  the  order 
of  the  text  of  the  Constitution. 

§1354.  The  first  clause  is,  "No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill 
of  attainder,  (a)  ex  po9t  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. "  * 

§  1355.  The  prohibition  against  treaties,  alliances,  and  con- 
federations, constituted  a  part  of  the  articles  of  confederation,* 
and  was  from  thence  transferred  in  substance  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  sound  policy,  nay,  the  necessity  of  it,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  any  national  government,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  strike 
the  most  careless  mind.  K  every  State  were  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  any  treaties,  alliances,  or  confederacies,  with  any  foreign 
state,  it  would  become  utterly  subversive  of  the  power  confided 
to  the  national  government  on  the  same  subject.     Engagements 

*  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  some  of  these  prohibitory  clauses  were 
not  inserted  ;  and  particularly  the  last  clause,  prohibiting  a  State  to  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  former 
part  was  inserted  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against  three.  The  latter  was  inserted  in 
the  revised  draft  of  the  Constitution,  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  convention, 
whether  with  or  without  opposition  does  not  appear.  Journal  of  Convention,  277, 
802,  359,  377,  379.  It  was  probably  suggested  by  the  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  1787 
(Art,  2),  which  declared,  '*  that  no  law  ought  to  be  made,  etc.  that  shall  interfere  with 
or  affect  private  contracts,  or  engagements,  bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously 
formed." 

«  Art.  6. 

(a)  Sec  Pierce  v.  Carslcadon,  16  Wall.  284 ;  Commings  v.  Missouri,  4  Wall.  277 ; 
Ex  parte  Garland,  Id.  333  ;  antet  PP*  218,  219.    . 
VOL.  II.  — 15 
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might  be  entered  into  by  different  States,  utterly  hostilG  to  the 
interesta  of  neighboring  or  distant  States;  and  thus  the  internal 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  might  be  destroyed,  or  put  in 
jeopardy.  A  foundation  might  thus  be  laid  for  preferences  and 
retaliatory  systemsij  which  would  render  the  power  of  taxation, 
and  the  regulation  of  conmiei*ce,  by  the  national  government, 
utterly  futile.  Besides,  the  intimate  dangers  to  the  Union  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked!,  by  thus  nourishing  within  its  own  bosom 
a  perpetual  source  of  foreign  corrupt  influence,  which,  in  times 
of  political  excitement  and  war,  might  be  wielded  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  indeiM?ndence  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  was 
deemed,  by  the  authors  of  the  Federalist^  too  clear  to  require 
any  illustration.^  {a)  The  corresponding  clauses  in  the  confedera- 
tion were  still  more  strong,  direct,  and  exact,  in  their  language 
and  imjiort. 

§  1356.  The  prohibition  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
stands  upcm  the  same  general  ground ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  single  State  to  involve  the  whole  Union  in  war 
at  its  pleasure.  It  is  true,  that  the  granting  of  letters  of  marque 
and  re|>riBal  is  not  always  a  preliminary  to  war,  or  necessarily 
designed  to  provoke  it  But  in  its  essence  it  is  a  hostile  meas- 
ure for  unredressed  grievances,  real  or  supposed;  and  therefore 
is  most  generally  the  precursor  of  an  appeal  to  arms  by  general 
hostilities.  The  security,  as  has  been  justly  observed,  of  the 
whole  Union  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  depend  upon  the  petu- 
lance or  precipitation  of  a  single  State.^  Under  the  confederation 
there  was  a  like  jjrohibition  in  a  more  limited  form.  According 
to  that  instrument,  no  State  could  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  until  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.^  In  times  of  peace  the  power  was  exclusively 
confided  to  the  general  government  The  Constitution  has 
wisely,  both  in  peace  and  war,  confided  the  whole  subject  to  the 
general  government.  Uniformity  is  thus  secured  in  all  opera- 
tions which  relate  to  foreign  powers;  and  an  immediate  respon- 
sibility to  the  nation  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  conduct  the 
nation  is  itself  responsible.^ 

1  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  44. 

t  1  Tttck.  Black.  Comm.  App,  310,  311.  «  Article  8, 

*  The  Fedenlkt*  No.  44  ;  Rawle  on  ConBtitution,  cb.  10»  p.  130. 

(a)  See  note  to  §  1402,  post. 
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§  1857.  The  next  prohibition  is  to  coin  money.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  is  confided  to  the  general  government.  Under  the  con- 
federation, a  concurrent  power  was  left  in  the  States,  with  a  re- 
striction, that  Congress  should  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  the  alloy  and  value  of  the  coin  struck  by  the  States.* 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  Constitution  has  made  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  existing  system.  Whilst  the  alloy 
and  value  depended  on  the  general  government,  a  right  of  coin- 
age in  the  several  States  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  mul- 
tiply expensive  mints,  and  diversify  the  forms  and  weights  of 
the  circulating  coins.  The  latter  inconvenience  would  defeat 
one  main  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  given  to  the  general 
government,  viz.,  uniformity  of  the  currency;  and  the  former 
might  be  as  well  accomplished  by  local  mints  established  by  the 
national  government,  if  it  should  ever  be  found  inconvenient  to 
send  bullion  or  old  coin  for  re-coinage  to  the  central  mint,^  Such 
an  event  could  scarcely  occur,  since  the  common  course  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  United  States  is  so  rapid  and  so  free,  that 
bullion  can  with  a  very  slight  expense  be  transported  from  one 
extremity  of  the  Union  to  another.  A  single  mint  only  has  been 
established,  which  has  hitherto  been  fomid  quite  adequate  to  all 
our  wants.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  prohibition  had  a  higher 
motive,  the  danger  of  the  circulation  of  base  and  spurious  coin 
connived  at  for  local  purposes,  or  easily  accomplished  by  the 
ingenuity  of  artificers,  where  the  coins  are  very  various  in  value 
and  denomination,  and  issued  from  so  many  independent  and 
unaccountable  authorities.  This  subject  has,  however,  been  al- 
ready enlarged  on  in  another  place.  ^ 

§  1358.  The  prohibition  to  "emit  bills  of  credit"  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  more  forcibly  vindicated  than  by  quoting  the  glowing 
language  of  the  Federalist,  a  language  justified  by  that  of  almost 
every  contemporary  writer,  and  attested  in  its  truth  by  facts  from 
which  the  mind  involuntarily  turns  away  at  once  with  disgust  and 
indignation.  "This  prohibition,"  says  the  Federalist,  "must 
give  pleasure  to  every  citizen  in  proportion  to  his  love  of  justice, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  true  springs  of  public  prosperity.  Tlie 
loss  which  America  has  sustained  since  the  peace  from  the  pesti- 

1  Article  9.  «  The  Fe<leralist,  No.  44. 

»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  811,  812 ;  Id.  261.    Ante,  §§  1116-1123. 
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lent  effects  of  pa|>er-money  on  the  neceftsary  confidence  between 
man  and  man ;  on  the  necessary  confideuce  in  the  public  councils ; 
on  the  industry  and  moraU  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  character 
of  republican  government,  constitutes  an  enormous  debt  against 
the  States  chargeal^Ie  with  this  unadvised  measure^  which  must 
long  remain  unsatisfied;  or  rather  an  accumulation  of  guilty 
which  can  be  expiated  not  otherwise  than  by  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  justice  of  the  power  which  has  been  the  instrument 
of  it  In  addition  to  these  persuasive  considerations,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  same  reasons  which  show  the  necessity  of  deny- 
ing to  the  States  the  iK)wer  of  regulating  coin,  prove  w  ith  equal 
force  that  they  ought  not  to  be  at  liberty  U>  tuhsHtute  a  paper 
w^dittm  itmUad  of  cohu  Had  every  State  a  riirht  to  regulate  the 
value  of  its  coin,  there  might  be  as  many  diflferent  currencies  as 
States;  and  thus  the  intercourse  among  them  would  be  imjMxled. 
Retrosi>ectivc  alterations  in  its  value  might  be  made;  and  tlms 
the  citizens  of  other  States  be  injured,  and  animosities  be  kindled 
among  the  States  themselves.  The  subjects  of  foreign  powers 
might  suffer  from  the  same  cause;  and  hence  the  Union  be  dis- 
credited and  embroiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  a  single  meml>er. 
No  oue  of  these  mischiefs  is  less  incident  to  a  power  in  the  States 
to  emit  paper-money,  than  to  coin  gold  or  silver."  * 

§  1359.  The  evils  attendant  upon  the  issue  of  paper-money  by 
the  States  after  the  peace  of  1783j  here  spoken  of,  are  equally 
applicable,  and  perhaps  apply  ivith  even  increased  force  to  the 
paper  issues  of  the  States  and  the  Union  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Public,  as  well  as  private  credit,  was  utterly  prostrated** 
The  fortunes  of  many  individuals  were  destroyed;  and  those  of 
all  {Xtrsons  were  greatly  impaired  by  the  rapid  and  unparalleled 
depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  during  this  period.  In  truth, 
the  history  of  the  paper  currency,  which  during  the  revolution 
was  issued  by  Congress  alone,  is  full  of  melancholy  instruction. 
It  is  at  once  humiliating  to  our  pride,  and  disreputable  to  our 
national  justice.  Congress  at  an  early  period  (November,  1775) 
directed  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 


1  The  Fcdemlkt,  Ko.  44 ;  2  Elliotts  Delmtps.  88.  See  in  Mr,  Wel)8ter*§  Speeches 
on  tlip  nank  of  the  United  States,  in  S*?nate,  25th  an«l  28th  of  May,  1S32,  some  cogent 
remarks  on  the  same  subject.  See  aIso  Mr.  MaJi.son*s  Letter  to  Mr.  C.  J.  TngerBoH, 
2d  of  Febrnarjr,  ISU, 

*  See  Stai^  «.  Crowninsbield,  4  Wheal.  R.  204»  205, 
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lions  of  dollars ;  and  declared  on  the  face  of  them,  that  "  this  bill 

entitles  the  bearer  to  receive Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the 

value  thereof  in  gold  or  silver,  according  to  a  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, passed  at  Philadelphia,  November  29th,  1775."  And  they 
apportioned  a  tax  of  three  millions  on  the  States,  in  order  to  pay 
these  bills,  to  be  raised  by  the  States  according  to  their  quotas 
at  future  designated  periods.  The  bills  were  directed  to  be  re- 
ceivable in  payment  of  the  taxes;  and  the  thirteen  colonies  were 
pledged  for  their  redemption.*  Other  emissions  were  subse- 
quently made.  The  depreciation  was  a  natural,  and  indeed  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  fund  to  re- 
deem them.  Congress  endeavored  to  give  them  additional  credit 
by  declaring,  that  they  ought  to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  all 
private  and  public  debts ;  and  that  a  refusal  to  receive  the  tender 
ought  to  be  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  recommending 
the  States  to  pass  such  tender  laws.  They  went  even  further, 
and  thought  proper  to  declare,  that  whoever  should  refuse  to  re- 
ceive this  paper  in  exchange  for  any  property,  as  gold  and  silver j 
should  be  deemed  "  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  these  United  States. "  * 
This  course  of  violence  and  terror,  so  far  from  aiding  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper,  led  on  to  still  further  depreciation.  New 
issues  continued  to  be  made,  until,  in  September,  1779,  the  whole 
emission  exceeded  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  At 
this  time  Congress  thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  the  issues 
on  no  account  should  exceed  two  hundred  millions;  and  still 
held  out  to  the  public  the  delusive  hope  of  an  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  whole  at  par.  They  indignantly  repelled  the  idea,  in  a 
circular  address,  that  there  could  be  any  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  pledged  for  their  redemption;  or  that  there  did  not  exist 
ample  funds  to  redeem  them.  They  indulged  in  still  more  extra- 
ordinary delusions,  and  ventured  to  recommend  paper-money,  as 
of  peculiar  value.  "Let  it  be  remembered,"  said  they,  "that 
paper- money  is  the  only  kind  of  money  which  cannot  make  to 
itself  wings  and  fly  away. "  * 
§  1360.    The  States  still  continued  to  fail  in  complying  with 

1  1  Journal  of  CongreM,  1775,  ppw  186,  280,  804. 

'  2  Journal  of  Congress,  11th  January,  1776,  p.  21 ;  14th  January,  1777  ;  8  Journal 
of  Congress,  pp.  19,  20 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  ch.  16,  pp.  155, 156. 

*  See  4  Journal  of  Congress,  9th  Dec.  1778,  p.  742,  and  5  Journal  of  Congress,  18th 
Sept.  1779,  pp.  341  to  358 ;  2  Pitk.  Hist  ch.  16,  pp.  156,  157. 
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the  requisitions  of  C'on«^res8  to  pay  taxes;  and  Congress,  not- 
withstunding  their  solemn  declaration  to  the  contrary,  increased 
the  issue  of  paper-money,  until  it  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  millions.*  The  idea  was  then  ahan- 
doncd  of  any  redemption  at  par.  In  March,  1780,  the  States 
were  required  to  hring  in  the  bills  bX  forty  for  one  ;  and  new  bills 
were  then  to  he  issued  in  lien  of  them,  beariniLr  an  Intercast  of  five 
I)cr  cent,  redeemable  in  six  years,  to  be  issued  on  the  credit  of 
the  individual  States,  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,' 
This  new  scheme  of  finance  was  equally  unavailing.  Few  of  the 
old  bills  were  brought  in,  and,  of  course,  few  of  the  new  were 
issued.  At  last  the  continental  bills  became  of  so  little  value, 
that  they  ceased  to  circulate;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1780, 
they  quietly  died  in  the  hands  of  their  possessors.^  Tims  were 
redcemt*d  the  solcnm  pledges  of  the  national  government  I*  Thus 
was  a  paper  currency,  which  was  declared  to  be  equal  to  gold  and 
silver,  suffered  to  perish  in  tlie  hands  of  persons  comJ^elled  to 
take  it ;  and  the  very  enormity  of  the  wrong  made  the  ground  of 
an  al)nndonment  of  every  attempt  to  redress  it! 

§  1S61.  Without  doubt,  the  melancholy  shades  of  this  picture 
were  deepc^ned  by  the  urgent  distresses  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  States  to  perform  their  proper  duty, 

*  In  the  Ampiican  Almftnac,  for  1830,  p.  183.  the  ogi^giite  amoant  ia  given  at 
§$57,000,000  of  tlie  old  eiuissioii,  and  $2,000^000  of  the  new  emission  ;  upoo  which,  the 
1llit«r  adds,  "tbpre  was  an  avera^  depreciation  of  two-thirdui  of  its  ori^nal  value/* 
Mr,  Jeflerson  hits  given  titi  interesting  accotint  of  the  history  of  paper-money  during 
the  revolution,  in  an  artifle  written  for  the  Encyclopedic  Metbodiq^ue,  I  JelTcrsoti's 
Correap.  398,  UM,  411,  412. 

«  0  Journal  of  Convention,  18th  March,  1780,  pp,  45  to  48. 

*  2  Pitkin  s  Hist.  ch.  16,  pp-  155,  157;  1  Jelfereon's  Comssp,  401,  402,  411,  412. 

*  The  twelfth  article  of  th«*  confederatioti  dcLdiirea,  **  that  all  bills  of  credit  emitted, 
flto*  by  or  under  the  aiithurity  of  Congress,  etc.  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a 
charge  againat  the  L'niied  States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  Onitetl 
Stated  and  the  pnblir^  fajtb  are  hereby  solemidy  pledged/'  When  was  this  pledge 
tedeemed  1  The  a€t  of  Congress  of  I70t).  ch.  61,  for  the  Hquidfttion  of  the  |iuhlic  debt, 
directs  billh  of  cretlit  to  be  estimnted  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  one  dollar 
in  specie.  In  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton*s  Ktjport  on  the  rubbc  Debt  and  Credit^  in 
Jaiiiiar\%  171*0,  the  unliquidated  part  of  the  pu>>li*T  debt,  consisting  chi« fly  of  conti- 
nental  bills  of  eredit.  was  estimated  at  two  miiliofis  of  dollars.  What  was  the  nominal 
aniount  of  the  bills  of  credit,  whiob  this  sum  of  two  millions  was  designed  to  cover  at 
its  specie  value,  does  not  appear  in  the  report.  But  in  the  debates  in  Congreaa,  upon 
the  bill  founded  on  it,  it  was  asserted,  that  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  seventy- 
eight  or  eighty  millions  of  paf)er-iiiniiey  then  outstanding,  valued  at  a  depredation  of 
forty  for  one.     3  Lloyd's  Deb.  282,  288,  288. 
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And  some  apology,  if  not  some  justification  of  the  proceedings, 
may  be  found  in  the  eventful  transactions  and  sufferings  of  those 
times.  But  the  history  of  paper-money,  without  any  adequate 
funds  pledged  to  redeem  it,  and  resting  merely  upon  the  pledge 
of  the  public  faith,  has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  the 
same.  It  has  constantly  become  more  and  more  depreciated; 
and  in  some  instances  has  ceased,  from  this  cause,  to  have  any 
circulation  whatsoever,  whether  issued  by  the  irresistible  edict 
of  a  despot,  or  by  the  more  alluring  order  of  a  republican  Con- 
gress. There  is  an  abundance  of  illustrative  facts  scattered  over 
the  history  of  those  of  the  American  colonies  which  ventured 
upon  this  pernicious  scheme  of  raising  money  to  supply  the  pub- 
lic wants  during  their  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  and  in  the 
several  States,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  down  to  the 
present  times.  Even  the  United  States,  with  almost  inexhausti- 
ble resources,  and  with  a  population  of  9,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
exhibited  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  treasury  notes,  issued  and  payable  in  a  year,  remain- 
ing unredeemed,  and  sunk  by  depreciation  to  about  half  of  their 
nominal  value ! 

§  1362.  It  has  been  stated,  by  a  very  intelligent  historian, 
that  the  first  case  of  any  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  in  any  of  the 
American  colonies,  as  a  substitute  for  money,  was  by  Massachu- 
setts, to  pay  the  soldiers  who  returned  unexpectedly  from  an 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  Canada,  in  1690.  The  debt 
thus  due  to  the  soldiers  was  paid  by  paper  notes,  from  two  shil- 
lings to  ten  pounds  denomination,  which  notes  were  to  be  received 
for  payment  of  the  tax  which  was  to  be  levied,  and  all  other  pay- 
ments into  the  treasury.  ^  It  is  added,  that  they  had  better  credit 
than  King  James's  leather  money  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time. 
But  the  notes  could  not  command  money,  nor  any  commodities 
at  money  price.  ^  Being  of  small  amount,  they  were  soon  absorbed 
in  the  discharge  of  taxes.  At  subsequent  periods  the  government 
resorted  to  similar  expedients.  In  1714,  there  being  a  cry  of  a 
scarcity  of  money,  the  government  caused  £50,000  to  be  issued 
in  bills  of  credit;  and  in  1716,  £100,000  to  be  lent  to  the  inhab- 
itants for  a  limited  period,  upon  lands  mortgaged  by  them  as  se- 
curity, and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pass  as  money. ^    These  bills 

>  1  Hutch.  Hist.  ch.  3,  p.  402.  *  Ibid, 

s  1  Hutch.  Hist  ch.  3,  p.  403,  note  ;  2  Hutch.  Hist  208,  245,  and  note  ;  Id.  880, 
881,  403,  404. 
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were  receivable  into  the  treasury  in  discharge  of  taxes,  and  also 
of  the  myrtgage  debts  so  contracted.  Other  bills  were  afterwards 
issued;  and  indeed  we  are  informed,  that,  for  about  forty  years, 
the  currency  of  the  province  was  in  much  the  Bamc  state  as  if 
j£100,000  sterling  had  been  stamped  on  pieces  of  leather  or  paper, 
of  various  dcnominationa,  aud  declared  to  be  the  money  of  the 
goveninient,  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  discharge  of 
private  debts, ^  Tlie  consequence  was  a  very  great  depreciation; 
80  that  an  ounce  of  silver,  which,  in  1702,  was  worth  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence,  was,  in  1749,  equal  to  fifty  shillings  of  this 
paper  currency.^  It  seems  that  all  the  other  colonies,  except 
Nova  Scotia,  at  dififerent  times  and  for  various  purp^mes  author- 
ized the  issue  of  paper-money*^  There  was  a  uniform  tendency 
to  depreciation  wherever  it  was  [persisted  in.*  {a) 

§  IBGJi  It  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that,  as  the  States  are  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  coining  money,  the  prohibition  would  be 
wholly  ineffectnal  if  they  might  create  a  paper  currency  and  cir- 
culate it  as  money.  But,  as  it  might  become  necessary  for  the 
States  to  borrow  money,  the  prohilntion  could  not  be  intc-nded 
to  prevent  such  an  exercise  of  power,  on  giving  to  the  lender  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  borrowed,  and  a  |>romise  to  rcjiay  it 

§  1364.    What,  then,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'  bills 

1  1  Hutch.  Hist,  ch,  S,  pp.  402,  403,  and  note,  id* 

'  Ibid.  HutcliiuKon  says,  that,  in  1747,  the  carrency  had  simk  to  sixty  sliillings 
for  an  mince  of  silver.     2  Hutch.  Hist.  4S8. 

«  1  Hutch.  Hist.  v\i.  3,  pp.  402,  408,  and  note,  id. 
•  4  Pet^rs's  Sup.  Ct.  R,  435. 


(a)  See  Briscoe  v,  Commonwenlth 
Bonk,  8  Peters,  138.  Mr.  William  F. 
Gray,  of  New  York,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished on  tho  constitutinnfllity  of  a  Bank 
of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1841 }, 
bas  shown  that  the  phrase  "bills  of 
credit "  was  familiarly  used,  aa  equiva- 
lent to  bunk-notfts,  as  early  as  1683  in 
England.  An  example  of  n  transaction 
in  such  paper  between  the  Province  of 
Muuehusetu  Bny  and  a  citizen  of  tbe 
Province,  Joshua  Bigelow,  may  he  added. 
On  Fehruary  14,  1714»  Joshua  Bigelow 
and  wife  mortgage  hinds  in  Wfston,  Mas- 
sacbusetts,  to  Commissioners  of  the  Prov- 
incse,  in  trust  for  the  Province,  to  scenTO 
a  loan  of  £50,  "in  good  and  lawful  Bills 


of  Public  Credit  of  the  Province,"  the 
loon  to  bo  paid  in  five  years,  with  annual 
interest  at  6  per  oent  The  transaction 
shows  how  ptti>cr'mouey  was  at  that  time 
put  into  circulation.  Middle^x  Keg.  of 
Deeds,  book  17,  p.  200.  EnrUer  atill,  on 
July  IS,  1712,  the  consideration  of  a  deeil 
by  Isaac  Jones  to  the  same  Josbua  Bige- 
low is  recited  to  be  £85  **  current  money 
of  New  England  or  Bills  of  Credit.'*  As 
the  author  states,  thp  issue  of  such  cur- 
rency was  authorized  in  Mossacbaaetta  as 
early  as  1690  j  and  it  began  only  two  or 
three  years  later.  See  note  to  |  1S67» 
And  further  see  Weeden's  Economic  and 
Social  Hist  of  New  England^  vol,  2, 
pp.  474-47G  (cb.  13). 
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of  credit,*'  in  the  Constitution  ?  (a)  In  its  enlarged,  and  perhaps 
in  its  literal  sense,  it  may  comprehend  any  instrument  by  which 
a  State  engages  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day  (and,  of  course,  for 
which  it  obtains  a  present  credit) ;  and  thus  it  would  include  a 
certificate  given  for  money  borrowed.  But  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  the  mischief  to  be  prevented,  which  we 
know  from  the  history  of  our  country,  equally  limit  the  interpre* 
tation  of  the  terms.  The  word  "emit"  is  never  employed  in  de- 
scribing those  contracts  by  which  a  State  binds  itself  to  pay  money 
at  a  future  day,  for  services  actually  received,  or  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  present  use.  Nor  are  instruments,  executed  for  such 
purposes,  in  common  language  denominated  "  bills  of  credit. "  To 
emit  bills  of  credit  conveys  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  issuing  paper 
intended  to  circulate  through  the  community,  for  its  ordinary 
purposes,  as  money,  which  paper  is  redeemable  at  a  future  day. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  generally  understood.*  The  phrase,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
well  known,  and  generally  used  to  indicate  the  paper  currency 
issued  by  the  States  during  their  colonial  dependence.  During 
the  war  of  our  revolution,  the  paper  currency  issued  by  Congress 
was  constantly  denominated,  in  the  acts  of  that  body,  bills  of 
credit;  and  the  like  appellation  was  applied  to  similar  currency 
issued  by  the  States.  The  phrase  had  Uius  acquired  a  determin- 
ate and  appropriate  meaning.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  bills  of  credit  were  universally  understood  to  sig- 
nify a  paper  medium  intended  to  circulate  between  individuals, 
and  between  government  and  individuals,  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  society.  Such  a  medium  has  always  been  liable  to  con- 
siderable fluctuation.  Its  value  is  continually  changing;  and 
these  changes,  often  great  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to  im- 
mense losses,  are  the  sources  of  ruinous  speculations,  and  destroy 
all  proper  confidence  between  man  and  man.*  In  no  country, 
more  than  our  own,  had  these  truths  been  felt  in  all  their  force. 
In  none  had  more  intense  suffering  or  more  wide-spreading  ruin 
accompanied  the  system.  It  was,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
prohibition  to  cut  up  the  whole  mischief  by  the  roots,  because  it 
had  been  deeply  felt  throughout  all  the  States,  and  had  deeply 

1  Craig  V,  Sute  of  Missouri,  4  Petere's  Sup.  Ct.  R.  410,  482, 
3  Id.  432,  441,  442. 

(a)  See  Poindexter  v  Greenhow,  II 4  U.  S.  270  ;  1  Hare  Am.  Const.  Law,  267  et  seq. 
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affected  the  prciapority  of  all  The  oljjcct  of  the  prohibition  was 
not  to  prohibit  the  thing  when  it  bore  a  particular  name;  but  to 
prohibit  the  thing,  whatever  form  or  name  it  might  assume.  If 
the  words  are  not  merely  empty  sounds,  the  prohibition  must 
comprehend  the  emission  of  any  paper  medium,  by  a  State  gov- 
ernment, for  the  purposes  of  common  circulation.^  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Constitution  meant  solemnly  to 
prohibit  an  issue  under  one  denomination,  leaving  the  power 
complete  to  issue  the  same  thing  under  another*  It  can  never 
be  seriously  contended,  that  the  Constitution  means  to  prohibit 
names,  and  not  things;  to  deal  with  sluidows,  and  to  leave  sub- 
stances. What  would  be  the  consefpience  of  such  a  construction  ? 
That  a  very  important  act,  big  with  great  and  ruinous  mischief, 
and,  on  that  account,  forbidden  by  words  the  most  appropriate 
for  its  description,  might  yet  be  performed  by  the  suljstitution  of 
a  name.  That  the  Constitution,  even  in  one  of  its  vital  provi- 
sions, might  l»c  ojK'uly  evaded,  by  giving  a  tu.*w  name  to  an  old 
thing.  Call  the  thing  a  bill  of  credit,  and  it  is  jjrohibited*  Call 
the  same  thing  a  certificate,  and  it  is  constitutional.^ 

§  1365.  But  it  has  lieen  contended  recently,  tliat  a  bill  of 
credit,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  must  be  such  a  one  as  is, 
by  the  law  of  the  State,  made  a  legal  tender.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  furnishes  no  countenance  to  this  distinction.  The  pro- 
hibition is  general;  it  extends  to  all  bills  of  credit,  not  to  bills 
of  a  particular  description.  And  surely  no  one  in  such  a  case  is 
at  liberty  to  interpose  a  restriction  which  the  words  neither  re- 
quire nor  justify.  Such  a  construction  is  the  less  admissible, 
because  there  is  in  the  same  clause  an  express  and  substantive 
prohibition  of  the  enactment  of  tender  laws.  If,  therefore,  the 
construction  were  admissible,  the  Constitution  would  be  chargea- 
ble with  the  folly  of  providing  against  the  emission  of  bills  of 
credit,  which  could  not,  in  consequence  of  another  prohibition^ 
have  any  legal  existence.     The  Constitution  considers  the  emis- 

*  Cmig  ».  Stale  of  Missouri,  4  Peters  s  Sup.  Ct.  R.  432,  441,  442, 
»  Id.  432,  433,  441,  442,  443.  An  act  of  Parliament  wns  pnssed  (24  Geo.  II  ,  cIj.  53), 
if^gulatiug  and  restraiiiing  tlie  issues  of  pajwr-moiiev  an<l  bills  of  credit  iu  the  New 
Enj^land  colonies,  in  which  the  Iftogaagie  used  dfrnonstratcb  thnt  '*  biUs  of  crtniit  "  was 
a  phra«*e  constantly  use<l  and  iiDdtrstood  as  equivalent  to  paper-money.  The  pmhibi- 
tory  clauses  forbid  the  issue  of  "any  paper  bilh,  or  bins  of  credit  of  any  kind  or  de- 
nomination whatsoever/'  &c.»  and  constantly  »]H\\k  of  *^  j>a|>er  bills,  or  bills  of  creditt" 
a3  equivalents.    Se€  De«ring  v  Parker^  4  DalL  (Julyj  1760)  p,  xiiiL 
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sion  of  bills  of  credit  and  the  enactment  of  tender  laws  as 
distinct  operations,  independent  of  each  other,  which  may  be 
frequently  performed.  Both  are  forbidden.  To  sustain  the  one, 
because  it  is  not  also  the  other;  to  say  that  bills  of  credit  may 
be  emitted,  if  they  are  not  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts, 
is,  in  effect,  to  expunge  that  distinct,  independent  prohibition, 
and  to  read  the  clause  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  omitted.^  (a)  No 
principle  of  interpretation  can  justify  such  a  course. 

§  1366.  The  history  of  paper-money  in  the  American  colonies 
and  States  is  often  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that 
one  of  its  great  mischiefs  was  its  being  made  a  legal  tender  in 
the  discharge  of  debts ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  is  attempted  to 
be  adduced  that  the  words  of  the  Constitution  may  be  restrained 
to  this  particular  intent.  But,  if  it  were  true  that  the  evils  of 
paper-money  resulted  solely  from  its  being  made  a  tender,  it 
would  be  wholly  unjustifiable  on  this  account  to  narrow  down  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  upon  a  mere  conjecture  of  intent  not 
derivable  from  those  words.  A  particular  evil  may  have  induced 
a  legislature  to  enact  a  law;  but  no  one  would  imagine,  that  its 
language,  if  general,  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  single  case. 
The  leading  motive  for  a  constitutional  provision  may  have  been 
a  particular  mischief ;  but  it  may  yet  have  been  intended  to  cut 

^  Craig  V,  State  of  Missoari,  4  Peters's  Sap.  Ct  R.  433,  434. 

(a)  To  constitute  a  bill  of  credit  within  v.  Trapnall,  10  How.  205  ;  Bailey  o.  Mil- 
the  meaning  of  the  ConstitatioD,  the  paper  ner,  35  G  a.  830  ;  City  National  Bank  v. 
must  be  issued  by  a  State,  involve  the  Mahan,  21  La.  An.  751.  Further,  see 
faith  of  the  State,  and  be  designed  to  1  Hare,  Am.  Const  Law,  267  el  aeq.  : 
circulate  as  money  on  the  credit  of  the  "  The  constitutional  prohibition  was  thus 
State  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  business,  evaded,  and  Congress  deprived  of  the 
Briscoe  r  Bank  of  Kentucky,  11  Pet  257-  control  over  the  currency  which  the  fram 
Bills  issued  by  a  banking  corporation  ers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended  to 
which  has  a  capital  paid  in,  and  may  be  confer.  Hamilton's  sagacious  mind  an- 
sued  upon  its  debts,  are  not  to  be  deemed  ticipated  and  sought  to  guard  against  the 
bills  of  credit,  even  though  the  State  owns  danger  by  creating  a  national  bank."  Mr. 
the  entire  stock,  the  legislature  elect  the  Justice  Story,  dissenting  in  Briscoe  v, 
directors,  the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged  Bank  of  Kentucky,  supra,  argued,  as  in 
for  the  redemption  of  the  bills,  and  they  the  text,  that  whether  paper-money  was 
are  made  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  issued  by  a  State,  or  by  a  corporation 
In  a  bill  of  credit  the  promise  to  pay  is  created  by  it  for  that  end,  the  thing  in 
that  of  the  State.  Darrington  v.  State  substance  was  the  same.  But  inveterate 
Bank,  13  How.  12  ;  Briscoe  v.  Bank  of  practice  prevailed  in  the  face  of  the  Ian- 
Kentucky,  11  Pet.  257;  Curran  o.  Ar-  guage  of  the  Constitution, 
kansas,  15  How.  317.    And  see  Woodra£f 
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down  all  others  of  a  like  nature,  leading  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  game  general  injury  to  the  country.  That  the  making  of  bills 
of  credit  a  tender  was  the  most  pernicious  of  their  characteristics, 
will  not  authorize  us  to  convert  a  geuei*al  prohibition  into  a  par- 
ticular one,  * 

§  1367.  But  the  argument  itself  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
The  history  of  our  country  does  not  prove  that  it  w^as  an  essential 
quality  of  bills  of  credit  that  they  should  be  a  tender  in  papnent 
of  debts;  or  that  this  was  the  only  mischief  resulting  from 
them,  (a)     Bills  of  credit  were  often  issued  by  the  colonies,  and 

^  Cnug  9.  St&to  of  Mjsaoori,  i  PetersV  Sujk.  Ct  R.  i33,  4S4. 


{a)  In  a  dissenting  opinioD  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  caise  of  Bris- 
coe «v  Bftok  of  the  Common  wealth,  he 
gfvci  the  folio  wing  historic  review  of 
bilU  of  credit,  dxiiiting  in  the  colonies 
and  provinces  in  America  anterior  to  the 
revolution  :  — 

**  The  history  of  our  conn  try  provea 
thiit  it  it  not  of  the  essence  of  hills  of 
crt.*dit,  it  h  not  a  p«rt  of  their  definition, 
that  they  should  ho  m  tender  in  pnynieut 
of  debts.  Many  instances,  in  proof  of 
thiHt  were  given  in  the  opinion  bu  often 
ftUudeii  to.  Not  a  aingle  historian  upon 
thi»  iubject  alludei  to  any  »uch  ingre* 
dient,  m  essential  or  indifipfnsable. 

**  It  hfts  been  said,  and  it  has  naver 
been  denied,  that  the  very  first  issne  of 
bills  of  tJiTcdit  by  any  of  the  colonies  was 
by  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  in  16&0, 
The  form  of  these  bilk  was  t  '  This  in- 
dented bill  of  ten  shillinj^s,  doe  from  the 
MoK^iachuaietts  colony  to  the  poAsessor^ 
ihflU  bo  in  value  equal  to  money,  and 
fihall  be  accordingly  accepte<l  by  the 
treasnrer,  and  receivers  suhonlinate  to 
him,  in  all  public  imiymenta,  and  for  any 
atomic  nt  any  time  in  the  treasury/  Then 
fnllfiwed  the  date  and  the  signatures  of 
the  committee  atithorized  to  emit  them. 
They  were  not  made  a  tender  in  payment 
of  debts,  except  of  tho»e  due  to  the  State, 
In  1702,  3  Anne,  cb.  1,  another  emission 
of  bills  of  credit,  for  fifteen  thousand 
(lounds,  was  authorized  in  the  sanie  fomi  j 
but  they  weie  not  made  a  tender  by  the 


act ;  and  the  then  dntles  of  impoat  and 
excise  were  directed  to  be  applied  to  the 
discharge  of  tboae  bills,  as  also  a  tax  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  on  polls  and  estates^ 
real  and  personal^  to  be  levied  and  col> 
lected,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  in  1705. 
A  subsequent  act,  passed  in  1712,  made 
them  a  tender  in  payment  of  private 
debts.  In  1716,  act  of  8  CJeo,  1.  ch  fl, 
a  further  emission  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoussnd  pounds,  in  'bills  of  credit,' 
was  expressly  authorized  to  be  made  in 
the  like  form  ;  to  be  distributed  among 
the  different  coanties  of  tljo  province,  in 
a  certain  proportion  stated  in  the  act ; 
and  to  be  put  into  the  handa  of  five  trus- 
tee* in  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  legialatnre,  to  be  let  out  by  the  trus* 
tees  on  rcaaonable  security  in  the  county, 
in  certain  specified  sums,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum. 
Tlic  mortgages  were  to  be  made  to  the 
trustees;,  and  to  be  eu«l  for  by  them  :  and 
the  profits  were  to  be  api^vlied  to  the  gen* 
crsd  support  of  the  government.  These 
bills  were  not  made  a  tender.  Now,  this 
a<L't  is  most  imjiortant  to  show  that  the 
fact,  that  the  bills  of  credit  were  to  be  let 
out  on  mortgage,  was  not  deemed  in  the 
slightest  degree  material  to  the  esaence  of 
such  bills.  An  act  for  the  emission  of 
bills  of  credit^  not  materially  different  in 
the  substance  of  its  jirtnisions,  had  been 
passed  in  1714,  1  Geo.  I.  ch.  2,  Another 
act,  for  the  emission  of  fifty  tboustaud 
jfounds  in  bills  of  credit,  was  passed  in 
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by  several  States  afterwards,  which  were  not  made  a  legal  tender ; 
but  were  made  current,  and  simply  receivable  in  discharge  of 


1720,  7  Geo.  I.  ch.  9,  containing  pro- 
visions nearly  similar ;  except  that  the 
trostees  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
towns,  and  the  profits  were  to  be  received 
by  the  towns,  and  a  tax  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  on  polls  and  estates  was  authorized 
to  be  raised  to  redeem  the  same.  In  1720, 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  issued  bills  of 
credit,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bills  ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  excepting 
special  ones  ;  and  similar  bills  were  issued 
in  1710  and  1711.  In  1715,  another  issue 
was  authorized  to  be  let  out  by  trustees 
and  committees  of  towns  on  mortgage,  for 
ten  years.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  act 
declaring  them  a  tender.  The  same  year 
another  emission  was  authorized. 

**  In  1709,  the  colony  of  Connecticut 
authorized  an  emission  of  bills  of  credit, 
in  a  similar  form  ;  appropriating  a  tax  for 
their  redemption.  There  was  no  clause 
making  them  a  tender.  Numerous  other 
acts,  of  the  like  nature,  were  passed  be- 
tween that  period  and  1781  ;  some  of 
which  made  them  a  tender,  and  others 
not. 

"In  1709,  the  colony  of  New  York 
issued  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  substan- 
tially the  same ;  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  and  these 
bills  were  to  bear  interest  Many  other 
emissions  of  bills  of  credit  were  from  time 
to  time  authorized  to  be  made  in  similar 
forms  ;  they  were  generally  made  a  tender, 
and,  generally,  funds  were  provided  for 
their  due  redemption. 

••  In  1722,  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania issued  bills  of  credit,  in  a  form  not 
substantially  different  from  those  of  the 
New  England  States  ;  which  were  deliv- 
ered to  trustees,  to  be  loaned  on  mort- 
gages, on  land  or  ground  rents  ;  and  they 
were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts.  Other  emissions,  for  like  pur- 
poses, were  authorized  by  subsequent 
laws.     In  the  year  1739,  an  emission  of 


bills  of  credit  was  authorized  by  the  State 
of  Delaware,  for  similar  purposes,  and  in 
a  similar  form,  to  be  loaned  on  mortgages. 
They  were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  and  a  sinking  fund  was  provided. 

"In  1738,  Maryland  authorized  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  to  the  amount 
of  ninety  thousand  pounds,  to  be  issued 
by  and  under  the  management  of  three 
commissioners,  or  trustees,  who  were  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  '  The  Commis- 
sioners or  Trustees,  for  emitting  Bills  of 
Credit ;  *  and  by  that  name  might  sue  and 
be  sued,  and  sell  all  real  and  personal 
estate  granted  them  in  mortgage,  ke. 
These  bills  of  credit,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, were  to  be  lent  out  on  interest,  by 
the  commissioners,  or  trustees,  at  four  per 
cent,  upon  mortgage  or  personal  security; 
and  a  sinking  fund  was  provided  for  their 
redemption,  &c.,  and  they  were  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts.  Another 
emission  was  authorized  in  1769  ;  and  two 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  emit  the 
bills,  to  be  called  'Commissioners  for 
emitting  Bills  of  Credit ; '  and  by  that 
name  to  have  succession,  and  to  sue  and 
be  sued.  These  bills,  also,  were  to  be  let 
out  by  the  commissioners  on  security,  and 
a  fund  was  provided  for  their  redemption. 
These  bills  were  not  made  a  tender. 

**  In  Virginia,  bills  of  credit  were  issued 
as  early  as  1755,  under  the  name  of 
treasury  notes,  which  bore  interest,  and 
were  made  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
Emissions  were  subsequently  made  at 
other  periods,  and  especially  in  1769, 
1771,  and  1773.  These  three  hist  were 
not  made  a  tender.  In  1778,  another 
emission  of  them  was  authorized,  which 
were  made  a  tender;  and  a  fund  was 
pledged  for  their  redemption.  Many 
other  issues  were  subsequently  made, 
which  were  a  tender.  What  demonstrates 
that  these  treasury  notes  were  deenied 
bills  of  credit,  is  the  fact,  that  by  an  act 
paaaed  in  1777,  ch,  84,  it  was  made  penal 
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taxes  and  other  dues  to  the  public,  (a)     None  of  the  bills  of 
credit  issued  by  Congress  during  the  whole  period  of  the  revo- 


for  any  person  to  *  iasaie  or  offer  in  pay- 
ment any  bill  of  credit,  or  note,  for  any 
uum  of  moDcy  payable  to  the  bearer ;  * 
and  that  the  net  of  1779,  cL  24,  makes  it 
a  felony  for  any  perssou  to  steal  any  bill 
of  credit,  treasury  note,  or  *  loon-office 
eertificute  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them  J  •  and  that  the  act  of  1780,  ch,  1  £>, 
after  reciting  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  requires  the  emission  of  paper-money, 
&c*»  authorizes  the  emission  of  new  treas- 
ury notes,  and  pnDCOeda  to  punish  with 
death  any  person  who  shall  foige  'any 
hiU  of  credit,  or  treasury  note,  to  be 
issued  by  virtue  of  this  act*  In  1748, 
North  Carolina  authorised  the  emission 
of  bills  of  credit,  which  were  made  a 
tender,  and  a  fund  was  provided  for 
thetr  redemption ;  and  many  aubneiiuent 
eoiissions  were  authorized,  with  similar 
provisions. 

"  In  1703,  South  Carolina  first  issued 
bills  of  ereilit.  They  were  to  bear  an 
interat  of  twelv^e  per  cent*  Funds  were 
provided  for  their  redi-mption.  Tbey  do 
not  seem  onginally  to  have  been  made?  a 
tender.  Many  other  acts,  for  the  emis- 
sion of  bills  of  credit,  were  from  time  to 
time  fmssed  by  the  colony ;  some^,  if  not 
all,  of  which  were  made  a  tender.  One 
of  these  acts,  passed  in  1712,  was  of  a 
peculiar  nature ;  but,  as  I  have  not  be«*n 


{a)  The  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1690  (the  first  ever  issued 
in  any  colony)  were  in  the  following  form  : 
*'  Ko*  — ,  lOs,  Thi.^  indented  bill  of  t<rn 
shillings,  due  from  the  Massachusetts 
colony  to  the  possessor,  shall  be  in  value 
equal  to  moDiiv,  and  shall  be  accordingly 
Bcrepted  by  the  treasurer,  and  receivers 
Kubumliriftte  to  him,  in  all  publk  pay- 
ments, and  for  any  stock  at  any  time 
in  the  treasury.  Boston,  in  New  Eng- 
land, Dec,  the  10th,  1690.  By  order 
of  the  General  Court :  Peter  Towusend, 
Adam  Wlnthrop,  Tim    Thornton,  Corn- 


able  to  procure  a  copy  of  it,  I  can  only 
refer  to  it  as  tt  is  stAted  by  Hewitt,  1 
Hewitt,  Hist,  of  8.  Cur.  204,  who  soys : 
'At  this  time  the  legislature  thonght 
proper  to  establish  a  public  bank,  and 
issued  forty. eight  thousand  pounds  in 
bills  of  credit,  called  bank-bills,  for  an- 
sweriug  the  exigencies  of  goveniment, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  domestic  com- 
merce. This  money  was  to  be  lent  out  at 
interest,  on  landed  or  personal  security  ; 
and,  acconling  to  the  tenor  of  the  act  for 
issuing  the  same,  it  was  to  be  sunk  gradu- 
ally, by  four  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which  snm  was  oniered  to  be  paid  annu« 
ally  by  the  borrowers  into  tlie  hands  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose.* In  1760,  Georgia  authoriied  an 
emisaiou  of  bills  of  credit,  to  be  let  out  at 
interest,  nnd  mortgages  Wf  re  to  Ihj  taken 
by  the  commissioners.  These  bills  wei-e 
made  a  tender.  Subsequent  acts,  for  is* 
suing  hills  of  credit,  were  passed  ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  t<»  recite  them. 

*'  Congrraa,  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  issued  more  than  three  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  bills  of  credit.  The  first  issue  was 
in  1775,  and  the  confederated  colonies 
were  pleilged  for  their  redemption.  None 
of  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress 
were  made  a  tender  i  probably  from  die 
doubt   whether    Congress    possessed    the 


mittee.**  So  that  it  was  not,  in  any  aense, 
a  tender,  except  in  dischaige  of  public 
debts.  3  Mass.  Hist.  Collections  (2d 
series),  pp.  260,  261.  The  bills  of  credit 
of  Connecticut,  passed  before  the  revolu- 
tion, were  of  the  same  general  charsuHer 
and  oporstion.  They  were  not  made  a 
tender  in  payment  of  private  debts.  The 
emission  of  them  was  begun  m  1709,  and 
con  tinned,  at  least,  for  nearly  a  hnlf  cen- 
tury. The  acts  authorizing  the  emission 
generally  contained  a  clause  for  raising  a 
tax  to  redeem  them, 
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lution,  were  made  a  legal  tender ;  and  indeed  it  is  questionable  if 
that  body  possessed  the  constitutional  authority  to  make  them 
such.  At  all  events  they  never  did  attempt  it ;  but  recommended, 
as  has  been  seen^  that  the  State  should  make  them  a  tender.^ 
The  act  of  Parliament  of  24  Geo.  II.,  ch.  53,  is  equally  strong 
on  this  point  It  prohibited  any  of  the  New  England  colonies 
from  issuing  any  new  paper  bills,  or  "bills  of  credit,"  except 
upon  the  emergencies  pointed  out  in  the  act ;  and  required  those 
colonies  to  call  in  and  redeem  all  the  outstanding  bills.  It  then 
proceeded  to  declare,  that  after  September,  1761,  no  "  paper  cur- 
rency or  bills  of  credit,"  issued  or  created  in  any  of  those  colo- 
nies, should  be  a  legal  tender,  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  therein 
contained  should  be  construed  to  extend  to  make  any  of  the  bills 
then  subsisting  a  legal  tender. 

§  1368.    Another  suggestion  has  been  made:  that  paper  cur- 
rency, which  has  a  fund  assigned  for  its  redemption  by  the  State 

1  Craig  V.  Stete  of  Missoari,  i  Petera's  Sup.  Ct  R.  434,  435,  436,  442,  443. 


power  to  make  them  a  tender.  The  form 
of  those  first  issued  was  as  follows  :  '  This 
bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive 
Spanish  milled  dollars,  or  the  valae 
thereof,  in  gold  and  silver,  according  to 
the  resolutions  of  Congress/  The  last 
emission  was  made  in  1780,  under  the 
guarantee  of  Congress,  and  was  in  the 
following  form  :  *  The  possessor  of  this 
bill  shall  be  paid  Spanish  milled 

dollars,  by  the  31st  of  December,  1786, 
with  interest,  in  like  money,  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent  per  anuum,  by  the  State 
of  ,  according  to  an  act  of  the  legis- 

lature of  the  State  of  ,  the  day  of 

,  1780.'  The  indorsement  by  Con- 
gress was  :  *  The  United  States  insure  the 
payment  of  the  within  bill,  and  will  draw 
bills  of  exchange  annually,  if  demanded, 
according  to  a  resolve  of  Congress  of  the 
18th  of  March,  1780.*  These  bills  were 
expressly  required  by  Congress  to  issue  on 
the  funds  of  the  individual  States,  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  was  pledged  for  their 
payment.  They  were  made  receivable  in 
all  public  pa3nfnents. 

"I  will  close  this  unavoidably  prolix, 


though,  in  my  judgment,  very  important 
review  of  the  history  of  bills  of  credit  in 
the  colonies,  and  during  the  revolution, 
with  a  reference  to  the  act  of  24th  of  Geo. 
IL  ch.  53,  1751,  for  regulating  and  re- 
straining the  issues  of  paper-money  in 
New  England.  That  act,  in  its  prohibi- 
tory clause,  expressly  forbids  the  issue  of 
'  any  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,  of  any 
kind  or  denomination  whatsoever,'  except 
for  certain  purposes,  and  upon  certain 
specified  emergencies;  and  constantly 
speaks  of  '  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
as  equivalent  expressions ;  thus  demon- 
strating that  the  true  meaning  of  bills  of 
credit  was  paper  emitted  by  the  State,  and 
intended  to  pass  as  currency  ;  or  in  other 
words,  as  paper-money.  It  further  re- 
quires, that  the  acts  authorizing  such 
issues  of  *  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
shall  provide  funds  for  the  payment 
thereof;  and  make  provisions  for  cases 
where  such  *  paper  bills  or  bills  of  credit,' 
had  been  loaned  out  on  security,  and 
declares  that  '  no  paper  currency  or  bills 
of  credit,'  issued  under  the  act,  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  any  private 
debts  or  contracts  whatsoever." 
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which  authorizes  its  issue,  does  not  conBtitutionally  fall  within 
thi^  description  of  *'bilk  of  credit'*  The  latter  words,  it  is  said, 
appropriately  import  bills  drawn  on  credit  merely^  and  not  bot- 
tomed upon  any  real  or  soljstantial  fund  for  their  redemption; 
and  there  is  a  material  and  well-known  distinction  between  a 
bill  drawn  upon  a  fund,  and  one  drawn  upon  credit  only.^  In 
confirmsition  of  this  reasoning,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  emis- 
sions of  papt?r-money  by  the  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  were,  properly  speaking,  bills  of  credit,  not 
being  bottomed  upon  any  fund  constituted  for  their  redemption^ 
but  resting  solely,  for  tJiat  purpose,  upon  the  credit  of  the  State 
issuing  the  same.  But  this  argument  has  been  deemed  unsatis- 
factory in  its  own  nature,  and  not  sustained  by  historical  facts. 
All  bills  issued  by  a  State,,  whether  special  funds  are  assigned 
for  the  redemption  of  them  or  not,  are,  in  fact,  issued  on  the 
credit  of  the  State.  If  these  funds  should  from  any  cause  fail, 
the  bills  would  be  still  payable  by  the  State.  If  these  funds 
should  he  applied  to  other  purposes  (as  they  may  be  hj  the  State), 
or  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  creditor,  the  State  is  not 
less  lial)le  for  their  pajrment  No  exclusive  credit  is  given,  in 
any  such  cose,  to  the  fund.  If  a  bill  or  clieck  is  drawn  on  a  fund 
by  a  private  person,  it  is  drawn  also  on  his  credit,  and  if  the 
bill  is  refused  payment  out  of  the  fund,  the  drawer  is  still  per- 
sonally responsible.  Congress  has,  under  the  Constitution,  power 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
would  not  be  less  borrowing  on  that  credit,  that  funds  sliould  be 
l>ledged  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
revenue  from  duties,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  If 
these  funds  should  fail,  or  be  diverted,  the  lender  would  still 
trust  to  tlie  credit  of  the  go^'ernment  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
bills  of  credit,  issued  by  the  colonies  and  States,  were  sometimes 
with  a  direct  or  implied  pledge  of  funds  for  their  redemption. 
Tlie  Constitution  itself  points  out  no  distinction  between  bills  of 
the  one  sort  or  the  other.  And  the  act  of  24  Geo.  IL,  ch*  53, 
requires,  that  when  bills  of  credit  are  issued  by  the  colonies  in  the 
emergencies  therein  stated,  an  ample  and  sufficient  fund  shall, 
by  the  acts  authorizing  the  issue,  be  established  for  the  discharge 
of  the  same  within  five  years  at  the  furthest  So  that  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  the  phrase,  ** bills  of  credit,"  was  under- 

1  Craig  u.  State  of  Miaaoim,  4  Fetera*a  Sup.  CL  R.  447. 
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stood  in  the  colonies  to  apply  to  all  paper-money,  whether  funds 
were  provided  for  the  repayment  or  not^  •• 

§  1369.  This  subject  underwent  an  ample  discussion  in  a  late 
case.  The  State  of  Missouri,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  supposed 
necessities  of  the  times,  authorized  the  establishment  of  certain 
loan-offices  to  loan  certain  sums  to  the  citizens  of  that  State,  for 
which  the  borrowers  were  to  give  security  by  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  or  personal  property,  redeemable  in  a  limited  period  by 
instalments.  The  loans  were  to  be  made  in  certificates,  issued 
by  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State,  of  various  denomina- 
tions, between  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  all  of  which,  on  their 
face,  purported  to  be  receivable  at  the  treasury,  or  any  of  the  loan- 
offices  of  the  State,  in  the  discharge  of  taxes  or  debts  due  to  the 

State  for  the  sum  of ,  with  interest  for  the  same  at  two  per 

centum  per  annum.  These  certificates  were  also  made  receivable 
in  payment  of  all  salt  at  the  salt  springs ;  and  by  all  public  offi- 
cers, civil  and  military,  in  discharge  of  their  salaries  and  fees 
of  office.  And  it  was  declared,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  salt 
springs,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  State,  and  all  estates  pur- 
chased under  the  same  act,  and  all  debts  due  to  the  State,  should 
be  constituted  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  them.  The  question 
made  was,  whether  they  were  "bills  of  credit"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  It  was  contended,  that  they  were  not ; 
they  were  not  made  a  legal  tender,  nor  directed  to  pass  as  money 
or  currency.  They  were  mere  evidences  of  loans  made  to  the 
State,  for  the  payment  of  which  specific  and  available  funds  were 
pledged.  They  were  merely  made  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes 
or  other  debts  due  to  the  State. 

§  1370.  The  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  of  opinion, 
that  these  certificates  were  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution.  Though  not  called  bills  of  credit,  they  were  so 
in  fact  They  were  designed  to  circulate  as  currency,  the  certifi- 
cates being  to  be  issued  in  various  denominations,  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars,  nor  less  than  fifty  cents.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  to  doubt  their  real  character  and  object,  as  a 
paper  currency.  They  were  to  be  emitted  by  the  government; 
and  they  were  to  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation  by 
an  annual  withdrawal  of  ten  per  cent     It  was  wholly  unneces- 

1  See  2  Hatch.  Hist.  208,  381. 
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larjr  Omi  timw  ohotild  be  declaral  to  be  a  l^ml  tender.  Indeed, 
so  far  aa  regarded  the  fiea  and  salaries  of  politic  offieera,  tbej 
w€rc  sow*  The  minority  were  of  a  difiFerent  opinion,  upon  Tari- 
ooa  gromida.  One  was^  that  ihey  were  properlr  to  be  deemed  a 
loaa  bjr  the  State,  and  not  designed  to  be  a  Girctibiting  ctuTencr, 
and  not  declared  to  be  90  bf  the  act  Anotber  vaa,  that  tbej 
bore  on  tbeir  face  an  interest,  and  for  that  reaaon  varied  in  fmlne 
ererf  moment  of  their  existence,  which  disqtoilified  them  for  the 
uses  and  purposea  of  a  circulating  medium.  Another  vaa,  that 
all  the  bills  of  credit  of  the  revolution  eontaiiied  a  promise  to 
par,  which  tbeee  certificates  did  not,  but  were  merelj  redeemable 
in  discharge  of  taxea,  Ac  Another  waa,  that  they  were  not 
iasoed  irpon  the  mere  credit  of  the  State;  bat  funds  were  pledgjod 
for  their  redonption*  Another  was,  that  they  were  not  to  be  de* 
dared  a  legal  leader.  Another  was,  that  their  circulation  waa 
not  enforced  by  statutory  provisions,  Xo  creditor  was  under  any 
obligation  to  receiTc  them.  In  their  nature  and  character,  they 
were  not  catcalated  to  produce  any  of  the  eiils  whidi  the  paper- 
money  isaoed  in  the  reirolutton  did,  and  which  the  Constitution 
intended  to  gitard  against^ 

§  1S71*  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  ^make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts*** 
Tins  clause  was  manifestly  founded  In  the  same  general  policy 
which  procured  the  adoption  of  the  preceding  clause.  The  his- 
tory, indeed,  of  the  various  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  States 
in  their  colonial  and  independent  character  upon  this  subject, 

1  Cmig  9.  The  S^te  of  U'mom,  4  Prt«ni*3  Sup*  Ct  R,  410,  425  to  438. 

*  Some  of  these  gnMmds  *lt{»tj  eqiuUy  to  some  of  the  "  biUs  of  credit  "  ittoed  bf  the 
eokoiM.  In  fwcU  these  certificatet  leeizi  to  hare  diflcnd  io  fnr,  if  uiy,  eanitUt  ctr- 
taamtMiaetA  tmm  those  i^ued  bj  the  proTiooe  of  lUsHiehiiaelti  in  IT  14  And  171^  ui4 
had  the  same  genenl  obfeets  ia  view  bj  the  same  means,  vix*  to  make  temporaij  laaoi 
to  the  inhabttaots  to  reliere  their  wants  by  an  issae  of  paper^money.  1  Hatch,  His- 
tory, 402,  403.  find  note  ;  2  Hutch.  History,  SOS.  The  Mils  of  crvdit  issued  by  Con- 
gress in  1  rSO  were  [tayable  with  interest.  So  were  the  treastiry  nolai  isBoed  by  Coogitss 
ta  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  Yet  both  circalated  lod  were  deigned  to  cttruktt 
m  cmreocy.  The  billA  of  credit  iaraed  by  Congress  in  the  rerolntion  weie  not  made  • 
legjil  tender.  A»te,  f  l^'iT,  It  has  been  already  aeeo,  that  the  first  bOh  of  eradit 
eter  imed  in  America,  in  1690,  contained  no  promise  of  fayment  by  the  Sute,  and 
w<er«aifRp1y  rrretriiblf  in  tli<tcharge  of  public  daea.  %  Masa.  Elit.  Collection  (2d  iwries), 
f W,  2«1  ;  anie,  §}  1359,  1367.  See  4  Mass.  Hist  CoL  (W  seriesX  ^9.  Mr  Jefferson, 
m  the  first  rolnnie  of  his  correspondence  (pp.  401,  402 ),  has  given  a  succinct  histoiy 
of  pajier-money  in  America,  especially  in  the  reyulntion.  It  ia  a  aad  but  instmctiTO 
account. 
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is  startling  at  (Hice  to  our  morals,  to  our  patriotism,  and  to  our 
sense  of  justice.  Not  only  was  paper-money  issued,  and  declared 
to  be  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  but  laws  of  another  charac- 
ter, well  known  under  the  appellation  of  tender  laws,  appraise- 
ment laws,  instalment  laws,  and  suspension  laws,  were  from  time 
to  time  enacted,  which  prostrated  all  private  credit  and  all  pri- 
vate morals.  By  some  of  these  laws  the  due  payment  of  debts 
was  suspended ;  debts  were,  in  violation  of  the  very  terms  of  the 
contract,  authorized  to  be  paid  by  instalments  at  different  peri- 
ods ;  property  of  any  sort,  however  worthless,  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, might  be  tendered  by  the  debtor  in  payment  of  his  debts; 
and  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  take  the  property  of  the  debtor, 
which  he  might  seize  on  execution,  at  an  appraisement  wholly 
disproportionate  to  its  known  value.  ^  Such  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, and  others  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  ordinary  results 
(^  legislation  during  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  intermediate 
period  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution.  They  entailed 
the  most  enormous  evils  on  the  country ;  and  introduced  a  system 
of  fraud,  chicanery,  and  profligacy,  which  destroyed  all  private 
confidence,  and  all  industry  and  enterprise.^  (a) 

§  1372.  It  is  manifest,  that  all  these  prohibitory  clauses,  as  to 
coining  money,  emitting  bills  of  credit,  and  tendering  anjlhing 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  of  debts,  are  founded  upon  the 
same  general  policy,  and  result  from  the  same  general  considera- 
tions. The  policy  is,  to  provide  a  fixed  and  uniform  value  through- 
out the  United  States,  by  which  commercial  and  other  dealings 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  moneyed  transactions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, might  be  regulated.  For  it  may  well  be  asked,  why 
vest  in  Congress  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of 
value,  if  the  States  might  use  the  same  means,  and  thus  defeat 
the  uniformity  of  the  standard,  and  consequently  the  standard 
itself  ?  And  why  establish  a  standard  at  all  for  the  government 
of  the  various  contracts  which  might  be  entered  into,  if  those 
tjontracts  might  afterwards  be  discharged  by  a  different  standard, 
or  by  that  which  is  not  money,  under  the  authority  of  State  ten- 

1  8  EUiof  8  Debates,  144. 

'  See  Sturgis  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat.  R.  204.  Barron  v.  The  Mayor,  &c.,  of 
TJaltimore,  7  Peters,  S.  C.  R.  249,  per  Ch.  J.  Marshall. 

(a)  See  Legal  Tender  Cases  (Jaillard  r.  Greenman),  110  U.  S.  421,  in  dissenting 
opinion  of  Field,  J. 
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dcr  Iawb  !  All  these  prohibitions  are,  therefore,  entirely  homo- 
genaons^  anil  are  esdential  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
■tudard  of  ^alne  in  the  formation  and  discharge  of  contracts. 
For  thia  reason,  as  well  as  others  derived  from  the  phraseology 
employed,  the  prohibition  of  State  tender  laws  will  admit  of  no 
construction  confining  it  to  State  laws  which  have  a  retrospectiTe 
operation.  1  Accordingly,  it  has  been  uniformly  held,  that  the 
prohibition  applies  to  all  future  laws  on  the  subject  of  tender; 
and,  fiierefore^  no  State  legislature  can  provide  that  future  pe- 
cuniary contracts  may  be  discharged  by  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin.* 

§  1373.  The  next  prohibition  is,  that  no  State  shall  ^  pass  any 
bill"  of  attainder,  (a)  ex  poft  facta  law,  (ft)  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  "contracts/*  The  two  former  require  no  commen- 
tary beyond  what  has  been  already  offered  under  a  similar  pro- 
hibitory clause  applied  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  policy  and  principles  apply  to  each.'  It  would  have 
been  utterly  useless,  if  not  absurd,  to  deny  a  power  to  the  Union, 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  applied  by  the  States  to  pur- 
poses equally  mischievous  and  tyrannical;  and  which  might, 
when  applied  by  the  States,  be  for  the  very  purpose  of  subverting 
the  Union-  Before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted,  every  State,  unless  prohibited  by  its  own  constitution, 
might  pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  as  a  general 
result  of  its  sovereign  legislative  power.  And  such  a  prohibition 
would  not  be  implied  from  a  constitutional  provision,  that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  sepa- 
rate and  distinct;  that  crimes  shall  be  tried  in  the  county  where 
they  are  committed;  or  that  the  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  invio- 
late. The  power  to  pass  such  laws  would  still  remain,  at  least 
so  far  as  respects  crimes  committed  without  the  State.*    During 

1  Ogden  p»  Saonders,  12  Wheat  E.  265»  per  Washington,  J, 

*  Ogden  17.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  265,  269,  288,  28d»  305,  806,  328,  ZZ&,  336, 
839. 

•  8«e  The  Fedemlijit,  Noa,  44,  84. 
«  Cooper  V,  Telfair,  4  Ball  R.  14. 


(a)  Pierce  v,  Carskadon,  16  Wall.  234  ; 

Curomings  r,  Missoori,  4  Wall.  277  ;  Ejc 
partt   Oarkndf  Id,  373. 

(h)  See  Ex  park  Medley,  134  U.  S. 


160.  This  prortsion  applies  of  coune  as 
well  to  State  conslittitions  aa  to  statutes* 
Kring  v.  Missouri,  107  U,  8.  22L 
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the  revolutionary  war,  bills  of  attainder,  and  ex  post  facto  acts  of 
confiscation,  were  passed  to  a  wide  extent ;  and  the  evils  result- 
ing therefrom  were  supposed,  in  times  of  more  cool  reflectioui 
to  have  far  outweighed  any  imagined  good,  (a) 

(a)  See  CiunmingB  v.  Missoori,  4  Wall.  277 ;  note  to  §  1844,  ante. 
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CHAPTER  XXXTY. 


PBOHISrnONS  ok  the  states  —  IMPAIRING  COKTRACTSw 


1 1874.  The  remaining  clau^,  as  to  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  will  require  a  more  full  and  deliberate  examination^ 
The  Federalist  treats  this  subject  in  the  following  brief  and  gen- 
eral manner.  **  Bills  of  attainder,  ex  poEt  facto  laws,  and  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracta,  are  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound 
legislation.  The  two  former  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
declarations  prefixed  to  some  of  the  State  constitutions,  and  all 
of  them  are  prohibited  by  the  spirit  and  scope  of  their  fundamen- 
tal character.  Our  own  experience  has  ta»ight  us,  nevertheless, 
that  additional  fences  against  these  dangers  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Very  properly,  therefore,  have  the  convention  added 
this  constitutional  bulwark  in  favor  of  personal  security  and  pri- 
vate rights,  Ac.  The  sober  people  of  America  are  weary  of  the 
fluctuating  policy  which  has  directed  the  public  councils.  They 
have  seen,  with  regret  and  indignation,  that  sudden  changes  and 
legislative  interferences  (a)  in  cases  affecting  personal  rights 
became  jobs  in  the  hands-of  enterprising  and  influential  specula- 
tors, and  snares  to  the  more  industrious  and  less  informed  part 
of  the  community*  They  have  seen,  too,  that  one  legislative  in- 
terference is  but  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of  repetitions, 
every  subsequent  interference  being  naturally  provoked  by  the 
effects  of  the  preceding.  They  very  rightly  infer,  therefore, 
that  some  thorough  reform  is  wanting,  which  will  banish  specu- 
lations on  public  measures,  inspire  a  general  prudence  and  in- 
dustry, and  give  a  regular  course  to  the  business  of  society. "  ^  (h) 

1  The  Fedeniliat,  No.  44. 


(*)  As  to  legMUtioB  of  the  Confedemte 
BUit&i,  nee  Dewing «.  Perdicariea,  96  V\  S, 
108  ;  W'illiAma  tr.  Bniffy.  Id.  176  ;  WU- 
mington  R.  Co.  v.  King,  n  U,  S.  8  ;  Del- 
mas  «.  MarohaDtB'  Iiu.  Co.,  14  Wall  001* 


ih}  Ab  to  the  conflequencea  of  treadng 
a  contract  invalid  under  the  CouAtlta- 
tion,  ftee  haxusiana.  v.  Pilsbuiyi  10^  U,  S. 
278. 
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§  1375.  With  these  remarks  the  subject  is  dismissed.  And 
yet,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  single  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
has  given  rise  to  more  acute  and  vehement  controversy ;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  whose  prohibitory  force  has  called  forth 
more  ingenious  speculation,  and  more  animated  juridical  discus- 
sion.^ What  is  a  contract?  What  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  What  is  impairing  a  contract  ?  To  what  classes  of  laws 
does  the  prohibition  apply  ?  To  what  extent  does  it  reach  so  as 
to  control  prospective  legislation  on  the  subject  of  contracts  ? 
These  and  many  other  questions,  of  no  small  nicety  and  intri- 
cacy, have  vexed  the  legislative  halls,  as  well  as  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, with  an  uncounted  variety  and  frequency  of  litigation  and 
speculation. 

§  1376.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  contract  in 
the  constitutional  sense  of  this  clause? (a)  A  contract  is  an 
agreement  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing  ;^  or,  as  was 
said  on  another  occasion,  a  contract  is  a  compact  between  two  or 
more  persons.*  A  contract  is  either  executory  or  executed.  An 
executory  contract  is  one  in  which  a  party  binds  himself  to  do, 
or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing.  An  executed  contract  is  one  in 
which  the  object  of  the  contract  is  performed.     This  differs  in 

1  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  19,  p.  887. 

*  Sturgis  V,  Crowninshield,  4  Wheat  R.  197.  See  also  Green  v,  Biddle,  8  Wheat 
R.  92  ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  256,  297,  302,  816,  385  ;  Oonlon  v.  Prince,  3 
Wash.  Cir.  Ct  R.  319. 

»  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  136. 

(a)  Marriage  is  not  a  contract  within  Rivers,   Id.   674 ;  Hagood  v.  Sonthem, 

the  meaning  of  this  proyision.     Maynard  117  U.  S.  52  (tax  certificates) ;  McGahey 

V,  Hill,  125  U.  S  190  ;  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  24  v.  Virginia,  135  U.  a  662  (tax  coupons), 

L.  C.  Pub.  Co.  1109  ;  Randall  v,  Kruger,  reviewing  cases  of  the  kind,  among  them 

23  Wall.  137.     Nor  is  a  judgment  in  tort,  Royall  v,  Virginia,  116  U.  S.  672  ;  Hart- 

to  pay  damages.     Louisiana  ».  New  Or-  roan  v,  Greenhow,  102  U.  S.  672  ;  Antoni 

leans,   109  U.  S.  285.      Nor  is  a  SUte  t.  Greenhow,  107  U.  8.  769 ;  Poindexter 

constitution.     Church  ».  Kelsey,  121  U.  S.  v,  Grwenhow,  114  U.  S.  270  ;  Newton  v, 

282.    But  a  provision  in  a  State  constitu-  Mahoning,  100  U.  S.  548  (statute  fixing 

tion  may  impair  contracts.     Fisk  v  Jeffer-  county  seat,  afterwards  repealed)  ;  Union 

son  Police  Jury,  116  U.  S.  181  ;  White  v.  Railway  Co.  v,  Philadelphia,  101  U.  S. 

Hart  13  Wall.  646  ;  Delmas  ».  Merchants*  528;  Farrington  v.  Tennessee,  95  U.  S. 

Ins.  Co.,  14  Wall.  661.     Further  as  to  679;  Boston  Beer  Co.  v.  Massachusetts, 

"contracts,"  see   Louisville   Gas  Co.  v.  97  U.  S.  25  ;  Humphrey  v,  Pegiies,  16 

Citizens'  Gas  Co.,  115  U.  S.  683;  New  Wall.  244;  Wilmington  R.  Co.  v,  Reid, 

Orleans  Gas  Co.  V.  I^uisianaHeatCo.,  Id.  18  Wall.  264;  Raleigh  R.  Co.  v,  Reid, 

650 ;  New  Orleans  Waterworks  Co.   v.  Id.  269. 
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nothing  from  a  grant ;  Wor  a  contract  executed  conveys  a  cho$e 
in  po9se9non ;  a  contract  executory  conveys  only  a  cho%e  in  ac- 
ttaiu*  SincCt  then,  a  grant  is  in  fact  a  contract  executed,  the 
obligation  of  which  continues,  and  since  the  Constitution  uses 
the  general  term,  cotitravtj  without  distinguishing  between  those 
which  are  executory  and  those  which  are  executed,  it  must  be 
construed  to  comprehend  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter.  A 
State  law,  therefore,  annulling  conveyances  between  individuals, 
and  declaring  that  the  grantors  should  stand  seized  of  their 
former  eatates,  notwithstanding  those  grants,  would  be  as  repug- 
nant to  the  Cunstitution,  as  a  State  law  discharging  the  vendors 
from  the  obligation  of  executing  their  contracts  of  sale  by  convey- 
ances. It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a  contract  to  convey  were 
secured  by  the  Constitution,  while  an  absolute  conveyance  re- 
mained unprotected;  that  the  contract,  while  executory^  was  ob- 
ligatory, but  when  executed,  might  be  avoided.  ^(<i) 

§  1377.  Contracts,  tcM>,  are  express,  or  implied.  Express 
contracts  are,  where  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  openly 
avowed  and  uttered  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  it.  Implied 
contracts  are  such  as  reason  and  justice  dictate  from  the  natnre 
of  the  transaction,  and  which,  therefore,  the  law  presumes  that 
every  man  undertakes  to  perform*^  The  Constitution  makes  no 
distinction  between  the  one  class  of  contracts  and  the  other.  It 
then  equally  embraces  and  applies  to  both.  Indeed,  as  by  far  the 
largest  class  of  contracts  in  civil  society,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life,  are  implied,  there  would  be  very  little  object  in 
securing  the  inviolability  of  express  contracts,  if  those  which  are 
implied  might  l>e  impaired  1>y  St^ite  legislation.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  not  chargeable  with  such  folly  or  inconsistency.  Every 
grant  in  its  own  natnre  amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the 
right  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  it. 
A  party  is,  therefore,  always  estopped  by  his  own  grant*  How 
absurd  would  it  Ije  to  proWde,  that  an  express  covenant  by  him 

1  Ibid.,  am!  2  Bluck.  Comm,  4i8.  *  2  Bknk.  Comm.  448. 

•  Fl*^t4:her  v,  feck,  6  Cranch,  R.  187.  *  2  Black,  Comra.  443. 

»  Fletcher  r.  P<M;k,  e  Cranch'a  R.  137 ;  Dartmontli  CoUege  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat 
R.  «57.  658,  668,  68&. 


(o)  See  People  u.  Piatt,  17  Johns.  1»5 ; 
Reholwth  i».  Hunt.  1  Pick.  224  ;  Lowry  v, 
Frtacia,  2  Ycrg.  534  ;  University  of  Vir- 


^nia  v.  Tnj,  2  Hayw,  310  ;  OrogAD  f, 
San  Franciwco,  18  CaL  5W)  ;  LotiUviUc  •. 
UniTeraitj,  15  B,  Monr.  642^ 
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as  a  muniment  attendant  upon  the  estate,  should  bind  him  for- 
ever, because  executory  and  resting  in  action ;  and  yet,  that  he 
might  reassert  his  title  to  the  estate,  and  dispossess  his  grantee 
because  there  was  only  an  implied  covenant  not  to  reassert  it. 

§  1378.  In  the  next  place,  what  is  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract ?  (a)  It  would  seem  difficult  to  substitute  words  more  in- 
telligible, or  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  than  these.  And  yet 
they  have  given  rise  to  much  acute  disquisition  as  to  their  real 
meaning  in  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  said,  that  right  and 
obligation  are  correlative  terms.  Whatever  I,  by  my  contract, 
give  another  a  right  to  require  of  me,  I,  by  that  act,  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  yield  or  bestow.  The  obligation  of  every 
contract,  then,  will  consist  of  that  right,  or  power  over  my  will 
or  actions,  which  I,  by  my  contract,  confer  on  another.  And  that 
right  and  power  will  be  found  to  be  measured,  neither  by  moral 
law  alone,  nor  by  universal  law  alone,  nor  by  the  laws  of  society 
alone,  but  by  a  combination  of  the  three ;  an  operation,  in  which 
the  moral  law  is  explained  and  applied  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 


(a)  See  Walker  V.  Whitehead,  16  Wall. 
814  (*'  the  law  which  binds  the  parties  to 
perform  their  agreement  '*) ;  Connecticut 
Life  Ins.  Co.  v,  Cashman,  108  U.  S.  51 , 
Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  102  U.  S.  208. 
In  the  last  case  Mr.  Justice  Field  defines 
the  "obligation  of  a  contract"  as  "the 
means  provided  by  law  by  which"  the 
contract  "can  be  enforced, — by  which 
the  parties  can  be  obliged  to  perform  it." 
Hence  "whatever  legislation  lessens  the 
efficacy  of  these  means  impairs  the  obliga- 
tion." Further,  see  Hartman  v.  Green- 
how,  102  U.  S.  672  ;  Hall  v.  Wisconsin, 
108  U.  S.  5  ;  United  Stetes  v.  New  Or- 
leans, 103  U.  S.  358  ;  New  Haven  Co.  v. 
Hamersley,  104  U.  S.  1 ;  Bonaparte  v, 
Baltimore,  104  U.  S.  592  ;  Clay  v.  Society 
for  Savings.  104  U.  S.  579  ;  New  York 
Guaranty  Co.  v.  liOuisiana,  105  U.  8.  622  ; 
New  Orleans  r.  Morris,  105  U.  8.  600  ; 
Greenwood  v.  Union  Freight  Co.,  105 
U.  8.  13  ;  Merchants*  Bank  v.  United 
SUtes,  101  U.  8.  1  (federal  tax  for  paying 
out  the  notes  of  banks,  held  constitutional, 
on  authority  of  Bank  v.  Fenno,  8  Wall. 
639) ;  Blount  r.  Windley,  95  U.  8.  178 


(allowing  set-off)  ;  Murray  v.  Charleston^ 
96  U.  8.  432  (taxing  municipal  creditors). 
8tates  are  within  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  individuals.  United 
8tote8  V.  New  Orleans  and  Hall  v.  Wis- 
consin, suprck  "No  8tate,  by  virtue 
of  its  taxing  power,  can  say  to  a  debtor, 
*  You  need  not  pay  to  your  creditor  all  of 
what  you  have  promised  to  him.  You 
may  satisfy  your  duty  to  him  by  retaining 
a  part  for  yourself,  or  for  some  munici- 
pality, or  for  the  8tate  treasury.'  Much 
less  can  a  city,  '  We  will  tax  our  debt  to 
you,  and  in  virtue  of  the  tax  withhold  a 
part  for  our  own  use.'"  8trong,  J.,  in 
Murray  v,  Charleston,  mpra. 

Further  as  to  impairing  the  obligation, 
see  McGahey  v.  Virginia,  135  U.  8.  662, 
reviewing  the  recent  Virginia  coupon  cases, 
touching  taxes,  Hartman  v,  Greenhow,  102 
U.  8.  672  ;  Antoni  v,  Greenhow,  107  U.  8. 
769;  Virginia  Coupon  Cases,  1 1 4  U.  8. 269 ; 
Barry  v.  Edmunds,  116  U.  8.  550 ;  Chaffin 
V.  Taylor,  Id.  567  ;  Royall  v,  Vii^nia,  Id. 
572  ;  8ands  v.  Edmunds,  Id.  585  ;  Royall 
V.  Virginia,  121  U.  8.  102  j  In  re  Ayers, 
128  U.  8.  448. 
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both  modified  and  adapted  to  the  etigenisiea  0I  societj  bj  poaitiTo 
law.  In  an  advanced  tiate  of  sodeljr,  all  ooatraeta  of  men  re^ 
ceire  a  relative,  and  not  a  pomtire  interpretation.  The  State 
eonstroea  them,  the  State  appliea  thera^  the  State  cootmls  them. 
and  the  State  decides  how  far  the  social  exereiae  cf  the  ri^tft 
which  thej  give  over  eajch  party,  can  be  justly  aaaarted*^  Again^ 
it  baa  been  said,  that  the  Constitution  distinguishes  between  a 
oontiact  and  the  obligation  of  a  contract  The  latter  is  the  law 
irilfeh  binds  the  parties  to  perform  their  agreement  The  law, 
then,  which  has  this  binding  obligation,  must  govern  and  con- 
trol the  contract  in  every  shape  in  which  it  is  intended  to  bear 
upon  it^  Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  obligation  of  a  con- 
tract consista  in  the  power  and  eflBcacy  of  the  law,  which  applies 
to,  and  enforces  performance  of  it,  or  an  equivalent  for  non-per- 
formance* The  obligution  does  not  inhere  and  subsist  in  the  eon- 
tract  itself,  prtfprio  mgcre^  but  in  the  law  applicable  to  the 
contract.^  And  again,  it  has  been  said,  that  a  contract  is  an 
agreement  of  the  parties;  and  if  it  be  not  illegal,  it  binds  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  stipulations.  Thus,  if  a  party  contracts  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  on  a  certain  day,  the  contract  binds  him  to  per- 
form it  on  that  day,  and  this  is  its  obligation.* 

§  1379.  Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a  minute  eiamina- 
tion  of  these  various  definitions  and  explanations  of  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  or  of  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported 
and  illustrated,  there  are  some  considerations  which  are  presup- 
posed by  all  of  them;  and  others,  which  enter  into  some,  and  are 
excluded  in  others. 

§  1380*  It  seems  agreed  that,  when  the  obligation  of  contracts 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution,  we  are  to  understand  not  the 
mere  moral,  but  tlie  legal  obligation  of  contracts,  (a)    The  moral 

1  Per  John9ot>»  J,,  in  Ogtien  v.  Sauuders,  12  Wheot  R.  281,  285. 

»  HiiiL  Wnghington,  J.,  pp,  257,  258,  259  ;  Thompson,  J^  pp.  SOO,  802  ;  Trimble,  J., 
pp.  310. 

'  Ibid.  Trimble,  J.,  pp,  817»  818. 

<  Ibid.  Man*hftll,  C.  J.,  pp.  S35,  S84  to  846  ;  StotigiBP.  Crowninikield,  4  Wheat.  R, 
197  ;  Fktclicr  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch's  R.  187. 


(ay  See  Loniaiana  ».  Polke  Jury,  111 
U»  8.  716.  A  itiffTc  breach  of  contnw;t 
niBst  be  diatinguiahed  from  impairing  rhe 
obligjation  of  a  contract.  Brown  v.  Tol- 
oradOte  lOe  U.  3.  95.  Vested  righto  may 
be  interfered  with  so  long  aa  th«  obliga- 


tion of  contmcta  is  not  impaired.  Ban- 
doU  r.  Rriegnr,  23  Wall.  137  (as  to  lava 
tou«  liing  property  rights  a  rising  by  mar- 
rifi^'e).  See  also  Maynard  t?.  Hill,  125 
U.  SL  190,  on  tha  some  point. 
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obligation  of  contracts  ia,  so  far  as  human  society  is  concerned, 
of  an  imperfect  kind,  which  the  parties  are  left  free  to  obey  or 
not,  as  they  please.  It  is  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  the  par 
ties  mider  the  solemn  admonitions  of  accountability  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  No  human  lawgiver  can  either  impair  or  reach  it. 
The  Constitution  has  not  in  contemplation  any  such  obligations, 
but  such  only  as  might  be  impaii*ed  by  a  State,  if  not  prohibited.^ 
It  is  the  civil  obligation  of  contracts  which  it  is  designed  to 
reach ;  that  is,  the  obligation  which  is  recognized  by  and  results 
from  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  made.  If,  therefore,  a 
contract,  when  made,  is,  by  the  law  of  the  place,  declared  to  be 
illegal,  or  deemed  to  be  a  nullity,  or  a  nitde  pact^  it  has  no  civil 
obligation,  because  the  law  in  such  cases  forbids  its  having  any 
binding  efficacy  or  force.  It  confers  no  legal  right  on  the  one 
party,  and  no  correspondent  legal  duty  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
means  allowed  or  recognized  to  enforce  it;  for  the  maxim  is,  ex 
nudo  pacta  non  oritur  actio.  But  when  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  predicament  of  being  either  illegal  or  void,  its  obligatory 
force  IS  coextensive  with  its  stipulaticms. 

§  1381.  Nor  is  this  obligatory  force  so  much  the  result  of  the 
positive  declarations  of  the  municipal  law,  as  of  the  general 
principles  of  natural,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  universal  law. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  independent  of  the  obligations  of  positive  law, 
contracts  may  be  formed,  and  their  obligatory  force  be  complete.^ 
Between  independent  nations,  treaties  and  compacts  are  formed 
which  are  deemed  universally  obligatory;  and  yet,  in  no  just 
sense,  can  they  be  deemed  dependent  on  municipal  law.^  Nay, 
there  may  exist  (abstractly  speaking)  a  perfect  obligation  in  con- 
tracts, where  there  is  no  known  and  adequate  means  to  enforce 
them.  As,  for  instance,  between  independent  nations,  where 
their  relative  strength  and  power  preclude  the  possibility,  on  the 
side  of  the  weaker  party,  of  enforcing  them.  So  in  the  same 
government,  where  a  contract  is  made  by  a  State  with  one  of  its 
own  citizens,  which  yet  its  laws  do  not  permit  to  be  enforced  by 
any  action  or  suit.  In  this  predicament  are  the  United  States, 
who  are  not  suable  on  any  contracts  made  by  themselves;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  these  are  still  obligatory  on  the  United  States. 

1  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat  R.  257,  258.  280,  281,  800,  31 6  to  318,  837,  888. 
»  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  281,  282  ;  Id.  844  to  846  ;  Id.  360. 
*  Id.  280,  281,  344  to  346. 
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Tet  their  obligation  is  not  recognized  by  any  poeitive  municipal 
law,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  It  depends  altogether  upon 
principled  of  public  or  universal  law.  Still,  in  these  cases,  there 
is  a  right  in  the  one  party  to  have  the  contract  perfonned,  and 
a  duty  on  the  other  side  to  perform  it  But,  generally  speakings 
when  we  speak  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  we  include  in  the 
idea  some  known  means  acknowledged  by  the  municipal  law  to 
enforce  it.  Where  ail  such  means  are  absolutely  denied,  the  ob- 
ligation  of  the  contract  is  understood  to  be  impaired,  though  it 
may  not  l^e  completely  annihilated.  Rights  may,  indeed,  exist, 
without  any  present  adequate  correspondent  remedies  between 
private  i>ersons.  Thus,  a  State  may  refuse  to  allow  imprison- 
ment for  debt;  and  the  debtor  may  have  no  property.  But  still 
the  right  of  the  creditor  remains;  and  he  may  enforce  it  against 
the  future  property  of  the  debtor.*  So  a  debtor  may  die  without 
leaving  any  known  estate,  or  without  any  knoii^  representative. 
In  such  cases,  we  should  not  say  that  the  right  of  the  creditor 
was  gone;  but  only  that  there  was  nothing  on  which  it  could 
presently  operate.  But  suppose  an  administrator  should  be  ap* 
jx)inted,  and  property  in  contingency  should  fall  in,  the  right 
might  then  Ik*  enforced  to  the  extent  of  the  existing  means, 

§  1382.  The  civil  obligation  of  a  contract,  then,  though  it  can 
never  arise  or  exist  contrary  to  positive  law,  may  arise  or  exist 
indci>endently  of  it;^  and  it  may  exist,  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  no  present  adequate  remedy  to  enforce  it  Wherever  the 
municipal  law  recognizes  an  absolute  duty  to  perform  a  contract, 
there  the  obligation  to  perform  it  is  complete^  although  there  may 
not  Ik?  a  perfect  remedy. 

§  1383.  But  much  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  exhibited  upon 
another  {Ktint, — how  far  the  existing  law  enters  into  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  contract,  (a)  It  has  been  contended,  by  some  learned 
minds,  that  the  municipal  law  of  a  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  fornia  a  part  of  it,  and  travels  with  it,  wherever  the  parties 
to  it  may  be  found.^  If  this  were  admitted  to  be  true^  the  con- 
ftequence  would  be,  that  all  the  existing  laws  of  a  State,  being 

1  S«e  Sturgis  v,  CmwniiiBliield,  I  Whtsnt.  200,  201 ;  Mason  tr.  Hm\&,  12  Wheat  R. 
S70. 

«  Ogden  ».  Sftuiider8,12  Wheat,  R,  344  to  346  ;  Id.  350. 
»  Id.  269,  200;  Id.  297,  298,  302. 

(a)  See  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16  Wall.  314. 
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incorporated  into  the  contract,  would  constitute  part  of  its  stip- 
ulations, so  that  a  legislative  repeal  of  such  laws  would  not  in  any 
manner  affect  it.*  Thus,  if  there  existed  at  the  time  a  statute  of 
limitations  operating  on  such  contracts,  or  an  insolvent  act  under 
which  they  might  be  discharged,  no  subsequent  repeal  of  either 
could  vary  the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  to  using  them  as  a  bar 
to  a  suit  upon  such  contracts.  If,  therefore,  the  legislature^ 
should  provide,  by  a  law,  that  all  contracts  thereafter  made 
should  be  subject  to  the  entire  control  of  the  legislature,  as  to 
their  obligation,  validity,  and  execution,  whatever  might  be  their 
terms,  they  would  be  completely  within  the  legislative  power, 
and  might  be  impaired  or  extinguished  by  future  laws;  thus 
having  a  complete  ex  post  facto  operation.  Nay,  if  the  legisla- 
ture should  pass  a  law  declaring  that  all  future  contracts  might 
be  discharged  by  a  tender  of  any  thing  or  things  besides  gold 
and  silver,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  affirming  them  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  since  it  would  become  a  part  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  contract  And  yet  it  is  obvious,  that  it  would  annihilate 
the  whole  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  upon  the  subject  of 
tender  laws.^ 

§  1384.  It  has,  therefore,  been  judicially  held,  by  a  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  such  a  doctrine  is  imtenable.  Al- 
though the  law  of  the  place  acts  upon  a  contract,  and  governs  its 
construction,  validity,  and  obligation,  it  constitutes  no  part  of 
it  The  effect  of  such  a  principle  would  be  a  mischievous  abridg- 
ment of  legislative  power  over  subjects  within  the  proper  juris- 
diction of  States,  by  arresting  their  power  to  repeal  or  modify 
such  laws,  with  respect  to  existing  contracts."^  The  law  necessa- 
rily steps  in  to  explain  and  construe  the  stipulations  of  ^parties, 
but  never  to  supersede  or  vary  them.  A  great  mass  of  human 
transactions  depends  upon  implied  contracts,  upon  contracts  not 
written,  which  grow  out  of  the  acts  of  the  parties.  In  such  cases, 
the  parties  are  supposed  to  have  made  those  stipulations,  which, 
as  honest,  fair,  and  just  men,  they  ought  to  have  made.  When 
the  law  assumes  that  the  parties  have  made  these  stipulations,  it 
does  not  vary  their  contract,  or  introduce  new  terms  into  it;  but 
it  declares  that  certain  acts,  imexplained  by  compact,  impose 
certain  duties,  and  that  the  parties  had  stipulated  for  their  per- 

i  Ogden  V.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  260,  261,  262,  284,  886  to  889. 
s  id.  284,  324,  825,  836  to  889.  <  Id.  848. 
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formance.  The  diflferenee  m  obvious  between  this  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  condition  into  a  contract  drawn  out  in  writing, 
in  which  the  parties  have  expressed  everything  that  is  to  be 
done  hy  either,*  80,  if  there  be  a  written  contract,  wliich  does 
not  include  every  term  which  is  ordinarily  and  fairly  to  be  im- 
plied, as  accompanying  what  is  stated,  the  law  performs  the  of- 
ilce  only  of  expressing  what  is  thus  tacitly  admitted  by  the 
parties  to  Im?  a  paii  of  their  int4?ntion.  To  such  an  extent  the 
law  acts  njion  contracts,  it  performs  the  olfice  of  interpretation. 
But  this  is  very  different  from  supposing  that  every  law  applica- 
ble to  the  subject-matter,  as  a  statute  of  limitations  or  a  statute 
of  insolvency,  enters  into  the  contract,  and  l»ecomes  a  part  of  the 
contract*  Such  a  supposition  is  neither  called  for  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  nor  can  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  contcmplattni  by 
the  parties,  as  matters  ej;  contractiu  ITie  parties  know  that  they 
must  obey  the  laws,  and  that  the  laws  act  upon  their  contracts, 
whatever  may  he  their  intention,^ 

§  1385.  In  the  next  place,  What  may  properly  be  deemed  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution? (a)  It  is  perfectly  ch?ar,  that  any  law,  which  enlarges, 
abridges,  or  in  any  manner  changes  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
resulting  from  the  stipulations  In  the  contract^  necessarily  im- 
pairs it.  The  manner  or  deg:i*ec  in  which  this  change  is  efl'ected 
can  in  no  respect  influence  the  conclusion;  for  whether  the  law  ^ 
afteet  the  valiility,  the  construction,  the  duration,  the  dischargei 
or  the  evidence  of  the  contract,  it  impairs  its  obligation,  though 
it  may  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent  in  all  the  supposed  ca8es*^(&) 

»  Ogaen  \K  SauiKlvni,  12  Wlieat.  R.  341»  S42. 
*     «  la.  281.  324,  325,  338,  839,  340,  348,  354. 

«  Id.  256  •,  Id.  327  ;  Golden  n.  Prince,  3  Waah.  Cir  R,  819. 


[a)  A  lnw  wliich  givps  validity  to  a 
voiil  contract  rannot  Ijo  said  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  tlmt  contract.  Sarterlce  u. 
Mj^thewsnn,  2  IVtt^rs,  412  ;  Watson  v, 
Mercer,  8  Peters,  110;  Gross  r.  United 
States  Mort^fte  Co..  108  U;  8.  477, 
Hence  it  la  Utitl  down  **  that  the  ri^ht 
of  it  defendant  to  avoid  his  contract  [for 
u*inr\'l  is  given  by  statute,  for  pnrjioses 
of  its  own,  and  not  because  it  affects  the 
merits  of  Ids  oblijcfntion  ;  and  that  what- 
ever the  atatnte  give'*,  under  sucli  circ\im- 
itftflces,  118  bug  as  it  remains  in  fieri  nod 


not  realized  by  hnving  passed  into  a  com- 
pk'teil  trfinxaction,  tniiy  by  a  aubsequent 
statute  Iw  taken  away.  It  is  a  privilege 
that  belongs  to  llie  remedj',  and  forms  no 
element  in  the  rights  that  inhere  in  the  ^^M 
eoTitntct/*  Mr,  Justice  Matthews,  in  ^^| 
Ewell  P.  Daggs,  108  U,  S.  143,  quoteil 
with  approval  in  Gro^  t?.  United  States 
Mortgage  Co.,  Id.  477. 

{b\  Louisiana  tf.  New  Orleans.  lOS 
U.  S,  203  ;  Antoni  v.  Greenhow,  107  U. 
S.  76d  ;  Walker  v.  Whitehead,  16  WaU. 

8in 
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Any  deyiation  from  its  terms  by  postponing  or  accelerating  the 
period  of  performance  which  it  prescribes,  (a)  imposing  conditions 
not  expressed  in  the  contract,  or  dispensing  with  the  performance 
of  those  which  are  a  part  of  the  contract,  however  minute  or  ap- 
parently immaterial  in  their  effect  upon  it,  impairs  its  obliga- 
tion. ^  (4)    A  fortiori^  a  law,  which  makes  the  contract  wholly 

«  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  "Wheat.  R.  1,  84. 


(a)  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  supra, 
(h)  A  few  illustrations  of  the  principle 
stated  in  the  text  may  be  desirable.  In 
Bronson  v,  Kinzie,  1  How.  311,  it  was 
decided  that  a  statute  which  forbade  any 
sale  under  a  mortgage  foreclosure,  at  less 
than  two-thirds  the  appraised  value,  waa 
▼oid  as  to  mortgages  previously  made. 
See  a  similar  decision  in  McCracken  o. 
Hay  ward,  2  How.  608.  In  Robinson  r. 
Howe,  18  Wis.  841,  it  was  held  that  a 
statute  passed  after  a  sale  had  been  made, 
extending  the  time  to  make  redemption 
from  it,  was  void.  And  if  it  shortened 
the  time  it  would  be  equally  void.  Car- 
gill  17.  Power,  1  Mich.  369.  In  Mundy  v. 
Monroe,  1  Mich.  56,  a  statute  taking  away 
from  mortgagees  the  right  to  possession 
nnder  their  mortgages  was  held  void  as 
to  those  previously  given.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly no  little  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing in  some  cases  whether  a  statute  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  rem- 
edy merely,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  takes  away  rights  conferred  by  the 
contract  The  one  is  entirely  within 
the  province  of  the  State  ;  the  other  is 
prohibited.  Curran  v.  Arkansas,  15  How. 
804  ;  Morton  v,  Valentine,  15  La.  An. 
153 ;  Stephenson  v,  Osborne,  41  Miss. 
119  ;  Oatman  v.  Bond,  15  Wis.  28. 
Courts,  and  the  proceedings  therein,  are 
subject  to  modification  at  all  times,  and 
the  changes  may  have  the  effect  seriously 
to  delay  remedies ;  and  in  some  cases  it 
has  been  held  that  statutes  staying  all 
writs  against  particular  classes  of  persons 
—  a%  for  instance,  enlisted  soldiers— were 
valid.  Johnson  v.  Higgins,  8  Met.  (Ky. ) 
566  ,  Famsworth  v.  Vance,  2  Cold.  108. 
In  others  it  is  decided  that  stay  of  execu- 


tion —  as,  for  instance,  during  an  existing 
war  —  is  void.  Taylor  v.  Steams,  18 
Grat  244  ;  Aycock  v.  Martin,  37  Ga. 
124  ;  Hudspeth  v.  Davis,  41  Ala.  889 ; 
Cofiman  v.  Bank  of  Kentucky,  40  Miss. 
29  ;  Jacobs  v,  Smallwood,  63  N.  C.  112  ; 
Cutta  V.  Hardee,  38  Ga.  850 ;  Sequestra- 
tion Cases,  30  Texas,  688  ;  Clark  r.  Mar- 
tin, 3  Grant  (Pa.)  898  ;  Edwards  v.  Kear- 
zey,  96  U.  8.  595. 

Other  cases  of  laws  invalid  as  violating 
the  obligation  of  contracts  are  the  follow- 
ing :  A  law  which  takes  from  a  municipal 
corporation  the  power  to  levy  taxes  to  pay 
existing  debts.  Van  Hoffman  v.  Quincy, 
4  Wall  585.  One  which  subjects  a  pri- 
vate corporation  to  forfeiture  of  its  fran- 
chise for  that  which  was  not  cause  of 
forfeiture  originally.  People  v,  Jackson, 
&c.  P.  Road  Co.,  9  Mich.  285  ;  State  ». 
Tombeckbee  Bank,  2  Stew.  80 ;  Irehind 
V,  Turnpike  Co.,  19  Ohio  n.  s.  378.  One 
which  repeals  a  statute  making  the  stock- 
holders in  a  corporation  liable  for  its  debts 
contracted  while  it  was  in  force.  Haw- 
thorne V,  Calef,  2  Wall.  10.  One  author- 
izing stay  of  execution  in  a  case  where 
the  debtor  had  expressly  waived  it  Bill- 
meyer  v.  Evans,  40  Penn.  St.  324 ;  Lewis 
V,  Lewis,  44  Penn.  St  127.  But  com- 
pare these  last  with  Conkey  v.  Hart,  14 
N.  Y.  30.  See  for  further  illustrations, 
Phalen  v.  Virginia,  8  How.  163  ;  Beers  v, 
Arkansas,  20  How.  527  ;  Aspinwall  v. 
Commissioners,  22  How.  864  ;  Wabash  & 
Erie  Canal  v.  Beers,  2  Black,  448  ;  Gil- 
man  V,  Sheboygan,  2  Black,  510  ;  Bridge 
Proprietors  v.  Hoboken  Co.,  1  Watl.  116  ; 
Turnpike  Co.  v.  State,  3  Wall.  210  ;  Amy 
V.  Shelby  Taxing  District,  114  U.  S.  387  ; 
Poindexter  v.  Greenhow,  Id.  270  ;  Effinger 
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invalid,  or  extinguishes,  or  releases  it^  is  a  law  impairing  itJ{a) 
Nor  is  this  alU  Although  there  is  a  distinct  toil  between  the  ob- 
ligation of  a  contract^  and  a  remedy  upon  it,  yet,  if  there  are 
certain  remedies  existing  at  the  time  when  it  is  made,  all  of  which 
are  afterwards  wholly  extingnished  by  new"  laws,  bo  that  there 
remain  no  means  of  enforcing  its  obligation,  and  no  redress ;  such 
an  abolition  of  all  remedies  o|>erating  in  premnti  is  also  an  ini* 
pairing  of  the  obUgation  of  snch  contract® (ft)  But  every  change 
and  modification  of  the  remedy  does  not  involve  such  a  conse-  i 
quenec.  No  one  will  doubt,  that  the  legislature  may  vary  the 
nature  and  extent  of  remedies,  so  always  that  some  substantive 
remedy  be  in  fact  left(^)    Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  legis- 

»  Sturgis  V,  Crowninahield,  4  Wheat  R.  1»7,  198. 

«  OgrJen  iv  Saumlera,  12  Wheat.  R.  284.  285,  327,  349»  350,  351,  852,  853  ;  Sturgw 
V.  CrowninhhUld,  A  Wheat,  K.  200,  201,  207  ;  Smith  v.  Morae,  2  Cd.  524. 


V.  Kenney,  115  U.  S.  566  (Confederate 
money);  Wilmington  H.  Co»  xh  King,  91 
U,  S.  3  (Lkm federate  money) ;  Hoff  d, 
Ja^sper  Co.,  110  U.  S.  53  ;  Anthony  v, 
Jaapcr  Co.,  101  U,  S.  693;  Farritigton  v. 
Tennessee,  95  U.  S.  679  ;  Tenneneo  t». 
SEieed,  90  U.  S.  69;  Unit6d  Stmtes  v. 
Memphis,  97  U.  S.  284  (added  city  wards 
e^cemptM  from  taxation  for  prior  debts)  j 
Keith  w  Clark,  97  U.  S.  454  (notes  of  a 
bank  payable  in  taxes  afterwards  by  le- 
gislation rpfused  tliat  property)  \  OchJltre« 
r.  Iowa  Contracting  Co.,  21  Wall.  249  ; 
GarmoTi  v.  New  York,  Id.  196  ;  Erie  Ry. 
Co.  V,  Pennsylvania,  Id,  492  ;  Curtis  v. 
Whitney,  13  Wall   68. 

[a)  1(1  Allen  1%  McKean,  1  Bnniner, 
278,  it  was  held,  that  where  ft  person 
hoM»  an  office  daring  good  behavior  with 
ft  fixed  Balary  and  certain  fees  annexed 
thereto,  the  tenure  of  the  office  cannot  be 
ftltered  without  impairing  the  obligation 
of  a  contract.  But  appointments  to  any 
Btnt^  office  are  not  within  the  provision 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  ;  and 
the  State  legislature  may  increase  or  di- 
minish the  salary  of  a  State  officer  unless 
|>rohibited  by  the  State  Constitution. 
Benford  i\  Gil^n,  15  Ala.  521  ;  The 
State  r,  Sminlea,  4  Pnshman,  47;  Butler 
t?.  Pennsylvania,  10  How.  402  ;  Common- 


wealth 17.  Bacon,  6  S.  4  Hawle,  322 ;  Com* 
raonwealth  ti.  Mann,  5  Watts  &  S.  418  ; 
Barker  «.  Pittsburgh,  4  Ban*,  51  ;  Warner 
p.  The  People,  2  Detiio,  272 ;  Caim«r  v,  ^ 
New  York.  1  Selden,  285, 

{h\  %\x  Call  t>.  Hagger,  8  Mass.  iSO  ; 
Griffin  tf.  Wilcox»  21  Iiid.  870  ;  Penrose  «. 
Erie  C-fttiftl  Co.,  56  Penn,  St.  46  ;  Oatmau 
t».  Bond,  16  Wia,  28  ;  Bordoinham  p. 
Richmond,  6  GrcenL  12 ;  United  States 
V.  Conway,  Hem  pat.  313  ;  Johnson  v* 
Bond,  Id.  633  ;  Oshorn  m.  Nicholson, 
IS  Wall  6^2  ;  Chapman  tr.  Douglui  107 
U*  a  348, 

It  is  not  competent  for  the  legislature 
to  deprive  persons  of  the  right  to  main* 
tain  sttita  because  of  their  having  par- 
ticipated in  or  sympathizMi  with  rebellion 
against  the  government.  Riwon  v,  Farr, 
24  Ark.  161  ;  McFarlandtf.  Butler,  8  Minn. 
116  ;  Jackson  u.  Butler,  Id.  117.  Contracts 
for  the  purchase  or  hire  of  slaves,  valid 
whc^n  nmdpj  cannot  be  made  void  by  State 
law  afterwarcls.  White  r.  Hurt,  13  Wall, 
649  ;  Osborn  v,  Nicholson,  Id.  653. 

(c)  See  MnGahey  v.  Virginia,  135  L\  S. 
662  J  Antoni  u.  Green  how,  107  U.  S.  769  j 
Ewell  V.  Daggs,  108  U.  S,  143  ;  Gross  r. 
United  States  Mortgage  Co.,  Id.  477 ;  j 
Chapman  t».  Donglaa,  107  U*  S.  348 ; 
Cairo  R.   Co.  v,   Hecht,   95   U,  S.    168 
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lature  may  prescribe  the  times  and  modes  in  which  remedies  may 
be  pursued ;  and  bar  suits  not  brought  within  such  periods,  and 
not  pursued  in  such  modes.  Statutes  of  limitations  are  of  this 
nature ;  and  have  never  been  supposed  to  destroy  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  but  to  prescribe  the  times  within  which  that  obliga- 
tion shall  be  enforced  by  a  suit;  and  in  default  to  deem  it  either 


(changing  mode  of  service  of  process) ; 
Edwards  ».  Kearzey,  96  U.  S.  696  ;  Mem- 
phis V.  United  States,  97  U.  8.  298; 
Memphis  v.  Brown,  Id.  800 ;  Walker  v. 
Whitehead,  16  Wall.  814 ;  Collector  v. 
Hubhard,  12  Wall.  1  (that  there  can  be 
no  vested  right  in  a  particular  remedy)  ; 
Morse  v,  Goold,  1  Keman,  281  ;  Stocking 
V.  Hunt,  3  Denio,  274  ;  Van  Rensselaer  r. 
Snyder,  8  Keman ,  299.  It  is  not  a  sufficient 
objection  to  a  law  changing  the  remedy, 
that  it  gives  one  less  convenient  than  the 
old,  or  less  prompt  and  speedy.  Ogden  v, 
Saunders,  12  Wheat.  218  ;  Mason  v.  Haile, 
Id.  370  ;  Beers  v.  Hanghton,  9  Pet.  839  j 
Evans  v.  Montgomery,  4  W.  &  S.  218; 
Bumgardner  r.  Circuit  Court,  4  Mo. 
50  ;  Tarpley  r.  Hamer,  17  Miss.  810 ; 
Quackenbush  v.  Danks,  1  Denio,  128,  8 
Denio,  594,  and  1  N.  Y.  129;  Bronson 
V,  Newberry,  2  Doug.  (Mich.)  88  ;  Rock- 
well V,  Hubbell,  Id.  197;  Sprecker  v. 
Wakelee,  11  Wis.  432  ;  Smith «.  Packard, 
12  Wis.  371  ;  HoUoway  v.  Sherman,  12 
Iowa,  282  ;  Penrose  v.  Erie  Canal  Co.,  56 
Penn.  St  46. 

"It  is  competent,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Swayne,  in  Von  Hoffman  v.  Quincy,  4 
WaU.  553,  "for  the  States  to  change  the 
form  of  the  remedy,  or  to  modify  it  other- 
wise, as  they  may  see  fit,  provided  no  sub- 
stantial right  secured  by  the  contract  is 
thereby  impaired.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  definitely  the  time  between 
alterations  of  the  remedy  which  are  to  be 
deemed  legitimate,  and  those  which,  un- 
der the  form  of  modifying  the  remedy, 
impair  substantial  rights.  Every  case 
must  be  determined  upon  its  own  circum- 
stances." To  this  it  is  added  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite,  in  Anton!  v.  Greenhow, 
107  U.  S.  769,  that  the  question  in  all 
VOL.  II.  — 17 


such  cases  is  one  of  reasonableness,  of 
which  the  Legislature  is  primarily  the 
judge.  Jackson  v.  Lamphire,  3  Peters, 
290  ;  Terry  v.  Anderson,  95  U.  S.  688. 
A  statute  should  not  be  pronounced  in- 
valid unless  a  palpable  error  has  been 
committed.  Antoui  t7.  Greenhow,  supra. 
The  motive  of  the  Legislature  is  imma- 
teriaL  Ibid.  ;  Minnesota  v.  Barber,  136 
U.  S.  818.  See  further  as  to  reasonable- 
ness of  time  allowed  by  the  Legislature, 
McGahey  t;.  Virginia,  136  (J.  S.  662. 

A  statute  allowing  the  defence  of  want 
of  consideration  to  be  made  to  a  valid  in- 
strument previously  given,  was  sustained 
in  Williams  v,  Haines,  27  Iowa,  261.  See 
also  Parsons  v.  Casey,  28  Iowa,  486; 
Curtis  ».  Whitney,  18  Wall.  68  ;  Cook  v. 
Gregg,  48  N.  Y.  489.  A  State  may  also 
take  away  the  common-law  remedy  alto- 
gether, provided  another  and  efficient  one 
remains.  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Snyder,  18 
N.  Y.  299.  Even  though  tlie  parties  have 
stipulated  by  their  contract  that  the  par- 
ticular remedy  (e,  g.  distress  for  rent)  shall 
be  had.  Conkey  v.  Hart,  14  N.  Y.  80. 
So  too  a  judgment  lien  may  be  taken  away 
where  a  sufficient  remedy  remains.  Wat- 
son V.  N.  Y.  Central  R.*  R.  Co.,  47  N.  Y. 
167.  And  a  State  may  from  time  to 
time  change  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
make  the  new  regulations  apply  to  exist- 
ing causes  of  action,  and  even  to  pending 
suits.  Per  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheat.  249  ;  Neass  v.  Mer- 
cer, 15  BarK  818 ;  Rich  v,  Flanders^  89 
N.  H.  828.  See  CurtU  i*.  Whitney,  18 
Wall.  68. 

It  is  not  competent  to  compel  a  public 
creditor  to  surrender  his  securities,  and 
accept  others  bearing  a  less  interest. 
Brewer  v,  Otoe  County,  1  Neb.  878. 
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flatisfied  or  abandoned,^  («)  The  obligation  to  perform  a  contract 
18  coeval  with  i\m  iindertiiking  to  porfonn  it  It  originates  with 
the  contract  itself,  and  operates  anterior  to  the  time  of  perform* 
ance.  The  remedy  acts  upon  the  broken  contract,  and  enforces 
a  pre-existing  obligation.^  And  a  State  legislatnre  may  discharge 
a  party  from  impriaonment  upon  a  judgment  in  a  civil  case  of 
contract,  without  infringing  the  Constitution;  for  this  ia  but  a 
modification  of  the  remedy,  and  dues  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
the  contract^  (/))  So,  if  a  party  should  be  in  jail,  and  give  a  bond 
for  the  prison  liberties,  and  to  remain  a  true  prisoner  until  law- 
fully discharged,  a  sul)9equent  discharge  by  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  not  im|>air  the  contract;  for  it  would  be  a  lawful 
discharge  in  the  sense  of  the  bond.*(i?) 

»  StTSTRii!  V.  CrownioaliieR  4  Wlieat.  JL  200.  206,  207  ;  Mwon  w,  lUik,  12  Wheat 
R.  870,  880»  381 ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wh(Mit*  R.  262,  263,  34&,  550  ;  Hawkins  v, 
Bame/ft  Lessee,  5  Petcras  Sup.  K.  457. 

«  Ogden  V.  Sautidenj,  12  WlK-at.  U.  S4&,  350. 

a  Mason  IP.  HAile,  12  Wheat,  R,  370.  *  Ibid. 


ia)  Campben  v.  Holt,  115  U.  S.  620  j 
Mitcbell  V.  Clark,  110  U.  S.  633  ;  Vance 
»,  Vance,  108  U.  S,  514,  rcquiriiig  fegis- 
tmtion  of  mortgngt^a  within  a  certain 
time ;  Louiaiftna  v.  New  Oileani,  102 
IT.  S.  203,  requiring  regiatmtion  of  judg- 
ments against  a  city  ;  GifiUAn  tf.  Union 
Cimal  Co.,  109  U.  S,  401  ;  Jackson  v, 
Lamphin?,  3  Petprs,  290  ;  Terry  v.  Andcr- 
8on,  05  U,  S.  634  ;  Clieinung  Bank  v, 
Lowry,  93  U.  S.  72. 

(ft)  Penniraan's  Ca«e,  103  U,  S*  714. 
So  a  State  niny  make  laws  increas- 
ing exemptiona  of  [iroperty  from  execu- 
tion applicable  to  future,  but  not  as  to 
past,  contracta.  Edwanls  t^  Kearzey,  M 
U.  S.  605  ;  Gunn  v.  Bt-rry,  16  Wall,  610  ; 
Wilson  V.  Brown,  58  Ala.  62  ;  Johnson 
V,  rietclier,  54  Misa.  628  ;  Homt-stead 
Cas<?s,  22  Omtt..  2(36.  See  Bronson  ©. 
Kinzie,  1  How.  311  ;  Mason  v,  Haila, 
12  Wieat,  870  i  Kotkwell  ik  Hobbell,  1 
Doug.  (Mich,)  197;  Quackenbuah  ».  Banks, 
1  Benio,  128,  3  Donio,  594  ;  s.  c.  1  N.  V. 
129;  Morse  v.  QodlA,  11  N.  Y,  281  ; 
Sprecker  t>.  Wjikele*,  11  Wis,  432  ;  Cusic 
V.   Douglaas,   3  Kansas,  123  ;  Maxey  v. 


Loyal,  88  Ga.  531 ;  Hardiman  i^.  Downer, 
39  Ga.  425  ;  Hill  r.  Keniler,  63  N.  C. 
437.  But  see  Kibbpy  v.  Jonea,  7  Bosh* 
243.  The  State  may  exempt  particular 
property  from  taxation.  Charloslon  v. 
Branch,  15  Wall  470  ;  Delaware  R.  Tax, 
18  Wall.  206  ;  Traak  f .  Maguirc,  Id.  391, 

{c)  Usury  kwa  may  be  repealed,  Ew* 
ell  V,  Daggs,  108  U,  S.  113  ;  Curtia  t\ 
Leavitt,  15  N.  Y.  0.  If  what  was  given 
by  the  State  in  aid  of  a  creditor  waa  not 
a  l«3gal  remedy,  it  may  be  taken  away. 
Memphifl  R.  Co.  v.  Tennessee,  101  U,  S. 
357  ;  Sontb  Alabama  R.  Co.  i*.  Alalmraa» 
101  U.  S.  832.  A  party  has  no  vested 
right  to  an  appeal  to  another  court ;  and 
the  appeal  may  be  taken  away.  Balti* 
more  R.  Co.  v,  Gnint,  98  U,  S,  398. 

One  of  the  tests  wLether  a  contract 
is  impaired  by  Ipgislation  is  to  consider 
whether  its  value  has  been  diminished. 
Ami  tbnt  is  not  a  question  of  degree,  but 
of  encroachment  in  any  material  respect 
upon  the  obligation,  &1  wards  v.  Kcarzeyi 
96  U.  a,  595  ,  fknk  v,  Sharp,  6  How. 
301,  And  sueh  encroachment  may  be  by 
legislation  upon  the  remedy.     Ibid. 
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§  1386.  These  general  considerationB  natiirully  conduct  iis  to 
some  more  difficult  inquiriea  growing  out  of  them;  and  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  very  great  diversity  of  judicial  opinifm. 
The  great  olijcct  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly 
was,  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  This  principle  was 
to  be  protected  in  whatever  form  it  might  he  assailed.  No  enu- 
meration was  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  modes  by  which  con- 
tracts might  be  impaired.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
made  such  an  enumeration,  sinc^  it  miglit  have  been  defective; 
and  the  intention  was  to  prohibit  every  mode  or  device  for  such 
purpose.     The  prohibition  was  universal.* 

§  1387.  The  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been  most  elal>orately 
discussed,  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  an  in- 
solvent law  which  shall  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
is  not  doulited,  that  the  States  may  pass  insolvent  laws  which 
shall  discharge  the  person,  or  operate  in  the  natui*e  of  a  eamo 
lonQrum^  provided  such  laws  do  not  discharge  or  intermeddle 
with  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Nor  is  it  denied,  that  insolvent 
laws  which  discharge  the  obligation  of  contracts,  made  antece- 
dently to  their  passage,  are  unconstitntional.'*  But  the  question 
is,  how  far  the  States  may  constitutionally  pass  insolvent  laws, 
which  shall  operate  upon  and  discharge  contracts  which  are  made 
subsequently  to  their  passage.  After  the  most  ample  argument, 
it  has  at  length  l>een  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
that  ih^  States  may  constitutionally  pass  such  laws  operating 
npon  future  contracts. 

§  1388.  The  learned  judges  who  held  the  affirmative  were  not 
all  agreed  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  opinions.  But  their  judg- 
ment rests  on  some  one  of  the  following  grounds:  (1)  Some  of 
the  judges  held,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is 
made  not  only  regulates  and  governs  it,  but  constitutes  a  i>art 
of  the  contract  itself;  and^  consequently,  that  an  insolvent  law, 
which,  in  the  event  of  insolvency  of  the  party,  authorizes  a  dis- 
charge of  the  contract,  is  obligatory  as  a  part  of  the  contract. 
(2)  Others  held,  that,  though  tlie  law  of  the  place  formed  no 
part  of  the  contract,  yet  the  latter  derived  its  whole  obligation 
from  that  law,  and  was  controlled  by  its  provisions ;  and,  con* 

>  Sturgjj  ».  Crown inshi eld »  i  Wheat.  R.  1»P,  200. 

■  Sturgis  r.  Crown insliielJ,  4  Wheat,   R,   122 ;  Farmers  and  Mechanics  BanV 
imith,  6  Wheat.  It  131 ;  Ogden  p.  Saunders^  IS  Wheat  R.  213. 
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Boquently,  that  its  obligation  could  extend  no  further  than  the 
law  whith  cauged  the  obligation;  and  if  it  was  subject  to  be 
discharged  in  case  of  insolvency,  the  law  so  far  controlled  and 
limited  its  obligation.  (3)  That  the  connection  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  clause  (bills  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws), 
as  they  applied  to  retrospective  legislatioa,  fortified  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  intention  in  this  part  was  only  to  prohibit  the 
like  legislation.  (4)  That  the  known  history  of  the  countryj  as 
to  insolvent  laws,  and  their  having  constituted  a  part  of  the 
acknowledged  jurisprudence  of  several  of  the  States  for  a  long 
periud,  forbade  the  supposition  that  under  such  a  general  phrase, 
as  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  insolvent  laws,  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice,  could  have  been  inten- 
tionally includetl.  (5)  That,  whenever  any  person  enters  into 
a  contract,  his  assent  may  be  properly  inferred  to  abide  hy  those 
niles  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  belong  to  the  juris- 
prudence  of  the  country  of  the  contract.  And^  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  pursue  his  deljtor  in  other  States,  he  is  equally  l>ound 
to  acquiesce  in  the  law  of  the  latter,  to  which  he  subjects  him- 
self, (6)  That  the  law  of  the  contract  remains  the  same  every- 
where, and  will  be  the  same  in  every  tribunal.  But  the  remedy 
necessarily  varies,  and  with  it  the  effect  of  the  constitutional 
idedire,  which  can  only  have  relation  to  the  laws  of  distributive 
justice,  known  to  the  policy  of  each  State  severally.  These,  and 
other  auxiliary  grounds,  which  were  illustrated  by  a  great  variety 
of  arguments,  which  scarcely  admit  of  abridgment,  were  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  the  courts 

§  1389.  The  minority  of  the  judges  maintained  their  opinions 
npon  the  following  grounds:  (1)  That  the  words  of  tho  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  taken  in  their  natural  and  oinious  sense,  admit 
of  a  i>rospective  as  well  as  of  a  retrospective  ofK»ration.  (2)  That 
an  act  of  the  legislature  does  not  enter  into  the  contract,  and 
liecome  one  of  the  conditions  8ti|>ulated  by  the  parties;  nor  does 
it  act  externally  on  the  agreement,  unless  it  have  the  full  force 
of  law.  (3)  That  contracts  derive  their  obligation  from  the  act 
of  the  parties,  and  not  from  the  grant  of  the  government.  And 
the  right  of  the  government  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  tliey 
shall  be  formed,  or  to  prohibit  such  as  may  be  against  the  policy 
of  the  State,  is  entirely  consistent  with  their  inviolaV>ility,  after 
they  have  been  formed.     (4)  That  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
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]a  not  identified  with  the  means  which  goverimient  may  fiiniiBh 
to  enforce  it;  and  that  a  prohibition  to  pass  any  law  impairing 
it  does  not  imply  a  prohibition  to  vary  the  Remedy,  Nor  diics  a 
power  to  vary  the  remedy  imply  a  power  to  impair  the  obligation 
derived  from  the  act  of  the  parties,  (5)  That  the  history  of  the 
times  justified  this  interpretation  of  the  clause.  The  power  of 
changing  the  relative  situation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  of 
interfering  with  contracts,  had  been  carried  to  such  an  excess  by 
the  State  legislature,  as  to  break  in  ufK>n  all  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  private  confidence.  It  was 
a  great  object  to  prevent  for  the  future  such  mischievous  meaa* 
ures.  (6)  That  the  clause,  in  its  terms,  purports  to  he  perpet- 
ual; and  the  j^rinclple,  to  l>e  of  any  value,  must  be  perpetual. 
It  is  expressed  in  terms  sufficiently  broad  to  operate  in  all  future 
times;  and  the  just  inference,  tlierefore,  is,  that  it  was  so  in- 
tended. But  if  the  other  interpretation  of  it  be  adopted,  the 
clause  will  l>ecorae  of  little  effect;  and  the  Constitution  will  have 
imposed  a  restriction,  in  language  indicating  i>erpctuity,  which 
every  State  in  the  Union  may  elude  at  pleasure.  The  obligation 
of  contracts  in  force  at  any  given  time  is  but  of  short  duration; 
and  if  the  prohibition  be  of  retrospective  laws  only,  a  \Qrj  short 
lapse  of  time  will  remove  every  subject  upon  which  State  laws 
are  forbidden  to  ojierate,  and  make  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  far  useless.  Instead  of  introducing  a  great  principle, 
prohibiting  all  law  of  this  noxious  character,  the  Constitution 
will  suspend  their  operation  only  for  a  moment,,  or  except  pre- 
existing cases  from  it  The  nature  of  the  provision  is  thus  es- 
sentially changed.  Instead  of  being  a  prohibition  to  pass  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  it  is  only  a  prohibition  to 
pass  retrospective  laws.  (7)  That  there  is  the  less  reason  for 
adopting  such  a  construction,  gince  the  State  laws,  which  pro- 
duced the  mischief,  were  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective.^ 

§  1390.  The  question  is  now  understood  to  be  finally  at  rest; 
and  State  Insolvent  laws,  discharging  the  obligation  of  future  con- 
tracts, are  to  be  deemed  constitutional.  Still  a  very  important 
point  remains  to  be  exarained ;  and  that  is,  to  what  contracts  snch 
laws  can  rightfully  apply.  The  result  of  the  various  decisions 
on  this  subject  is:  (1)  That  they  apply  to  all  contracts  made 
within  the  State  between  citizens  of  the  State,     (2)  That  they  do 

1  See  Ogdon  v.  Snanden,  12  WhenU  JL  pp.  254  to  357. 
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not  apply  to  contracts  made  within  the  Stat^  between  a  oitizen  of 
a  State  and  a  citizen  of  another  State* (a)  (3)  That  they  do  not 
apply  to  contracts  not  made  within  the  State,  In  all  these  cases, 
it  is  considered  that  the  State  does  not  poss^^^sa  a  jurisdiction,  co- 
exteusivc  with  tlie  contrau^t,  over  the  parties;  and  iheix-fore  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statues  protects  them  from  prospec- 
tive as  well  as  retrospective  le^Blation.^  Still,  however,  if  a  cred- 
itor vohjnt-arily  makes  himself  a  party  to  the  proceedings  mider 
an  insolvent  law  of  a  State  wliieh  discharges  the  contract^  and 
accepts  a  dividend  declared  under  such  law,  he  will  be  bound  bjr 
his  own  act,  and  be  deemed  to  have  abandoned  this  extraterrito- 
rial immunity, 2  (^^)  Of  conrse  the  constitutional  prohiliition  d<x^s 
not  apply  to  insolvent  or  other  laws  passed  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  operating  ufwn  contracts  and  rights  of  pro|M?rtj 
vested  aiul  in  enae  Ijefore  that  time.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that 
State  insolvent  laws  have  no  operation  whatsoever  on  contracts 
made  with  the  United  States;  for  such  contracts  are  in  no  man* 
Her  whatsoever  subject  to  State  jurisdiction.^  (f) 

§  1391.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  grant  is  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  as  much  as  an  unexe- 
cuted agreement  The  prohibition,  therefore,  equally  reaches 
all  interferences  with  private  grants  and  private  conveyances,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be.  But  it  has  been  made  a  question, 
whether  it  applies,  in  the  same  extent^  to  contracts  and  grants 
of  a  State  created  directly  by  law,  or  made  by  some  authorized 
agent  in  pursuance  of  a  law.  It  has  been  suggested,  that,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  to  be  deemed  an  act  of  the  legislative  ]>ower; 
and  that  all  laws  are  repealable  by  the  same  authority  which 
enacted  them.      But  it  has  been  decided  upon  solemn  argument, 


1  Ogden  V,  Satuidets,  12  Wheat.  R.  S58 ;  MeMulleQ  «.  McNeill,  4  Wheat.  E.  209. 

*  Clay  V.  Smith,  8  Petere's  Sup.  R.  411. 

»  United  States  v.  Wilson,  8  Wheat,  R,  253. 

*  Owings  V.  Speed,  5  Wheat.  K  420. 


{a\  See  WoodhuO  v.  Wagner,  Bnldw. 
300;  Springer  v,  Foster,  2  Story  C  V, 
387  ;  Boyle  w.  Zachflritv  6  Pet.  848  ;  Suy- 
dam  t?.  Broadnax,  14  Pot.  75;  Cook  e* 
MolTat,  5  How.  310;  BaMwin  «,  Hale,  1 
Wflll.  231.  Erpn  though  they  are  Triad© 
payable  within  the  Stiit«  passing  the  law. 
Baldwin  V,  Hale,  supra. 


m  Baldwin    p.  Hale,  1  Wall   223; 

Gil  man  t>.  Lock  wood,  4  WalL  409, 

(c)  The  w!ioIe  subject  has  long  been  «t 
T<»at,  niid  the  ^juestion  of  the  littiits  wbieh 
migbt  v%isit  to  St II to  authority  to  paii 
insolFent  Iftws,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
8tatot<e,  haa  become  comparatively  un- 
important. 
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that  contracts  and  grants  made  by  a  tState  are  not  lesa  within  the 
reach  of  the  prohibition  than  contracts  and  grants  of  private  per- 
sons ;  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  such  contracts  or  grants 
are  made  directly  by  law  in  the  form  of  legislation,  or  in  any  other 
form,  but  whether  they  exist  at  all.  The  legcislature  may,  liy  a 
law,  directly  make  a  grant;  and  such  grant,  when  once  made, 
becomes  irrevocable,  and  cannot  be  constitutionally  impaired. 
So  the  legislature  may  make  a  contract  with  individuals  directly 
by  a  law,  pledging  the  State  to  a  performance  of  it;  and  then, 
when  it  is  accepted,  it  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution.^ (a)  Thus,  where  a  State  authorized  a  sale  of  its 
public  lands,  and  the  sale  was  accordingly  made,  and  convey- 
ances given,  it  was  held  that  those  conveyances  could  not  be 
rescinded  or  revoked  by  the  State**  So  where  a  State,  by  a  law, 
entered  into  a  contract  with  certain  Indians  to  exemjit  their 
lands  from  taxation  for  a  vahiaV)le  consideration,  it  was  held 
that  the  exemption  could  not  be  revoked.^  (A)     And  grants  of 

1  Chftdea  River  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Peters,  6i9.  ^ 

»  Fletcher  t?.  Peck,  6  Cmncl],  87,  135  ;  1  Kent's  Comnj,  Lect,  19»  p.  388. 
*  New  Jersey  ».  WiboD,  7  Crancli,  161  ;  1  Kent's  CtJXi*m,  Lect.  19,  p.  ZS9, 


{a)  MTiew  a  State  waa  tlie  owner  of 
the  stock  in  t  bank,  and  bj  statute  tbe 
bills  of  the  bank  were  to  be  received  in 
payment  of  nU  debta  due  to  the  States,  it 
Wfta  held  thut  the  statute  eatahlisibed  a 
contract  between  the  State  and  thoee  re- 
eeiviitg  the  bllln  under  it,  and  its  repeal 
could  not  deprive  the  bill-huMers  of  the 
rights  assarcd  by  it.  Woodruff  v.  Trap* 
hall,  10  How.  19^0.  See  also  Furman  v. 
Nicbol,  8  Wall  44  ;  Winter  v.  Jonea,  10 
G«-  190;  People  «.  Auditor-G«ntml,  0 
Htch.  327 ;  Montgomery  v,  Kanaon,  18 
CaU  189  ;  Adanu  v.  Palmer,  61  Me.  580. 

(Ij  Although  tbe  State  coiirU  hare 
ioaetimea  protested  agninst  the  do<* trine 
(aaa  cases  in  Coolcy's  Connt  Limitutioris^ 
SSO,  note),  it  mast  be  considered  as  set- 
tled now  tluU  a  State  may  make  a  valid 
agreement  exempting  property  from  taxa- 
tioti,  or  not  to  levy  taxes  beyond  a  certain 
mte  or  amount.  See,  in  addition  to  the 
case  in  7  CiTnicb,  Gordon  v.  Appeal  Tax 
Coart,  3  How.  133  :  Piqua  Bank  v,  Knonp, 
Ifl  How,  3fll>  ;  Ohio  Lifo  k  Trust  Co.  v. 


Debolt»  Id.  4ie  ;  Dodge  *►.  Woolsey,  18 
How.  S81 ;  MechauicA  &  Traders  Bank  v. 
Debolt,  Id.  880  ;  The  Smue  in  Thomaa, 
Id,  384  ;  MeGetj  v.  Mathis,  4  Wall  148  , 
Home  of  the  Friendless  r.  Bouse,  8  Wall. 
430 ;  Waahington  University  v.  Bouse, 
Id.  43S> ;  Wilmington,  &c.  R.  R.  Co.  i^. 
Keid,  13  Wftlh  284  ;  Raleigh,  4c.  R.  B. 
Co.  V.  Rt-id,  Id.  269.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, tliern  must  bo  a  consideration,  so 
that  the  State  can  be  8U(»|>osfld  to  have 
received  a  betieBctal  etiuivalent  for  tbe 
right  reUnqaiahed  :  if  the  exemption  if 
mada  ai  a  mere  piiritege  it  may  be  re- 
Tok«!d  at  any  time.  Christ's  Church  v, 
Philadelphia,  24  How.  300  ;  Eust  Saginaw 
Salt  Matiuf.  Co.  p.  East  Soginaw,  l^  Mich, 
25f>,  affirmed  in  IS  Wall.  373  :  Brainerd 
V,  Cokhestcr,  81  Conn.  410  ;  Pt?opJe  •. 
Coramiasioners  of  Tuxea,  47  N.  Y.  501, 
See  also  Dole  v.  Tbe  Governor,  3  Stew. 
S87  ;  Commonwt^alth  v,  Bhd,  12  Maaa. 
442.  But  in  a  private  act  of  incorpora^ 
tion  tbe  State  i»  alvrays  sunjxj^ied  to  re- 
ceive an  ei|uivahfnt  for  tlie  fntnchisea  and 
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land,  once  valiiiitarily  made  by  a  State  by  a  special  law,  or  under 
general  laws^  when  once  perfectcdj  are  equally  as  incapable  of 
being  resumed  by  a  subsequent  law,  as  those  founded  on  a  valua- 
ble consideration.  Thus,  if  a  State  grant  glebe  lands  or  other 
lands  to  parishes,  towns,  or  private  persons  gratuitously,  they 
constitute  irrevocable  executed  contracts,^  And  it  may  bo  laid 
down,  as  a  general  princij>le,  that,  whenever  a  law  is  in  its  own 
nature  a  contract,  and  aljsolute  rights  have  vested  under  it,  a  re- 
peal of  that  law  cannot  divest  those  rights,  or  annihilate  or  im- 
pair the  title  so  acquired.  A  grant,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
amounts  to  an  extinguishment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor,  and 
implies  a  contract  not  to  reassert  it^{a) 

§  1392.  The  cases  above  spoken  of  are  cases  in  which  rights 
of  property  are  concerned,  and  are,  manifestly,  within  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition.  But  a  question  of  a  more  nice  and  delicate 
nature  has  been  also  litigated;  and  that  is,  how  ftir  charters 
granted  by  a  State  are  contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend 
to  restrain  the  States  in  the  n?gulation  of  their  civil  institutions, 
adopted  for  internal  government,  is  admitted ;  and  it  has  never 
been  so  construed.  It  has  always  been  nnderstoixi,  that  the  con* 
tracts  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  were  those  which  respected 
property,  or  some  other  object  of  value,  and  which  conferred 
rights  capable  of  being  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice.^    A  charter 

1  Terrett  v.  Taylor.  9  Cmnch,  52  ;  Town  of  Pawlct  t.  Clarke,  9  Cranch,  535  ;  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  389. 

«  Fleteher  v.  Peck,  6  Cmnch,  87,  135  i  I  Kent's  Comm.  L«ct.  10.  p.  38. 
»  Darttnouth  College  v.  M^oodward,  4  Wheat,  H.  6 IS,  $20. 


privileges  conferred.     Sec  P*iqua  Bank  v. 
Knoup,  supra. 

If.  however,  an  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion ex  lata  in  any  case,  it  mu&t  be  the 
result  of  a  dpliberute  intent  ton  to  re- 
Unrtuisli  this  prerogative  of  sovereignty, 
deli  bent  tely  manifested.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  ambignoua  knguai^. 
Providence  Bank  v.  BilHugs,  4  Pet*  561  ; 
Chriat  a  Church  u,  Philadelphia,  2i  How, 
302  ;  Gilman  ti.  Shelwy^^an,  2  Blnck,  613  ; 
H«rrick  V.  Randolph.  13  Vt.  531  ;  Eauton 
Bank  v.  ComnionwfaUh.  lOPenn.  SL  450  ; 
People  p.  Rojicr.  85  N.  Y,  62d. 


It  haa  never  been  held  tliat  a  State 
might  by  contract  preclude  itself  from 
exercising  the  police  power  ;  but.  on  the 
contraiy,  all  grants  and  all  charters  arc 
understood  to  be  made  subject  to  it.  See 
Thorpe  t?-  R.  &  B,  R.  11,  Co.,  27  Vt.  149  ; 
and  numerous  cases  collected  in  Coolcy, 
Const.  Limitations.  282  to  SS4,  574  to 
581,  notes.  C. 

iff}  So  of  grants  made,  e.  g,  to  a  col^ 
lege,  under  statutory  cxfiinptions  applying 
to  the  same.  Northwesteni  Univ.  v. 
People,  99  U,  B.  3(19. 
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is  certainly  in  form  and  substance  a  'contract ;  it  is  a  grant  of 
powers,  rights,  and  privileges ;  and  it  usually  gives  a  capacity  to 
take  and  to  hold  property.  Where  a  charter  creates  a  corpora- 
tion, it  emphatically  confers  this  capacity ;  for  it  is  an  incident 
to  a  corporation  (unless  prohibited)  to  take  and  to  hold  property. 
A  charter  granted  to  private  persons,  for  private  purposes,  is 
within  the  terms  and  the  reason  of  the  prohibition.  It  confers 
rights  and  privileges,  upon  the  faith  of  which  it  is  accepted. 
It  imparts  obligations  and  duties  on  their  part,  which  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  disregard ;  and  it  implies  a  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  legislature,  that  the  rights  and  privileges  so  granted  shall 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  wholly  immaterial,  in  such  cases,  whether  the 
corporation  take  for  their  own  private  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  other  persons.  A  grant  to  a  private  trustee,  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  cestui  que  trusty  is  not  less  a  contract  than  if  the 
trustee  should  take  for  his  own  benefit  A  charter  to  a  bank,  or 
insurance,  (a)  or  turnpike  company,  is  certainly  a  contract, 
founded  in  a  valuable  consideration,  ^(i)  But  it  is  not  more  so 
than  a  charter  incorporating  persons  for  the  erection  and  support 
of  a  hospital  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  or  the  infirm,  which  is  to  be 
supported  by  private  contributions  or  is  founded  upon  private 
charity.  If  the  State  should  make  a  grant  of  funds,  in  aid  of 
such  a  corporation,  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  it  could  re- 
voke it  at  its  pleasure.  It  would  have  no  remaining  authority 
over  the  corporation,  but  that  which  is  judicial,  to  enforce  the 
proper  administration  of  the  trust  Neither  is  a  grant  less  a 
contract,  though  no  beneficial  interest  accrues  to  the  possessor. 
Many  a  purchase,  whether  corporate  or  not,  may,  in  point  of  fact, 
be  of  no  exchangeable  value  to  the  owners ;  and  yet  the  grants 
confirming  them  are  not  less  within  the  protection  of  the  Consti- 
tution. All  incorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  immunities,  dig- 
nities, offices,  and  franchises,  are  in  law  deemed  valuable  rights, 
and  wherever  they  are  subjects  of  a  contract  or  grant  they  are 
just  as  much  within  the  reach  of  the  Constitution  as  any  other 
grants;  for  the  Constitution  makes  no  account  of  the  greater 
or  less  value  of  anything  granted.     All  corporate  franchises  are 

1  See  Charles  Riv^  Bridge  v.  Warren  Bridge,  7  Pick.  844, 11  Peters's  R.  649,  where 
the  obligations  resulting  from  a  charter  are  fully  discussed. 

(a)  See  Chicago  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Need-  {h)  St.  Anne's  Asylum  «.  New  Orleans^ 

les,  113  U.  S.  574.  105  U.  S.  862. 
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legal  estates*  They  are  ^wers  coupled  with  an  interest ;  and 
the  corporatora  have  vested  rights  iii  their  character  as  cor- 
porators.* 

§  1393.  A  charter,  then,  being  a  contract  within  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution,  the  next  consideration  which  has  arisen  upon 
this  important  subject  is,  whether  the  principle  applies  to  all 
charters,  public  as  well  as  private.  Corporations  are  divisible 
into  two  sorts,  —  such  as  are  strictly  public,  and  such  as  are  pri- 
vate. Within  the  former  denomination  are  included  all  corpora- 
tions created  for  public  purposes  only,  such  as  cities,  towns, 
parishes, and  other  public  btxlies,^  Within  the  latter  denoniina* 
tion  all  corporations  arc  included  which  do  not  strictly  belong  to 
the  former.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  to  public  corporations,  which 
exist  only  for  public  pnriKwes,  that  the  Ie{z:i8liiture  may  change, 
modify,  enlarge,  and  restrain  them;  with  this  limitation,  how- 
ever, that  property,  held  by  such  corporation,  shall  still  be  se- 
cured for  the  use  of  ttiose  for  whoru,  and  at  whose  expense,  it 
has  been  acquired.  The  principle  may  be  stated  in  a  more  gen- 
eral form.  If  a  charter  be  a  mere  grant  of  political  power;  if  it 
create  a  civil  institution,  to  be  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  government;  or  if  the  funds  be  public  property  alone,  and 
the  government  alone  be  interested  in  the  management  of  them, 
the  legislative  power  over  such  charter  is  not  restrained  by  the 
Constitution,  but  remains  unlimited. ^(rr)  The  reason  is,  that  it 
is  only  a  mode  of  exercising  public  rights  and  public  powers,  for 

1  Dnrtniouth  College  v,  WoodwanJ,  i  Wheat.  R.  51S,  629,  030,  636,  638,  644,  615, 
64G,  647,  653,  656,  6&7,  65S,  697,  698,  699,  700.  701,  702. 

*  Ten-ett  v.  Taylor,  9  Crancb,  52  ;  Diirtmouth  Colleg«e  v.  Woodward,  4  Whwrt.  R, 
663,  694, 

>  Daitmouili  College  v.  Woodwaid,  4  Wheat.  R.  518,  629, 630,  659,  663,  694  to  701. 


(a)  Seo  Pfoplo  V.  Morris,  13  Wend. 
831  ;  St.  Louis  p.  Rusacl,  9  Mo.  507 ; 
Ri^vnolda  v,  RaMwin,  1  Ijx,  Aii<  162 ; 
Police  Jury  v,  Slirtveport,  5  La.  An.  665  ; 
Tnistet'S  of  Schools  v.  Tatman,  13  ill  SO  ; 
Bloiitpelicr  v.  East  Moritpt^liiT,  29  Vt.  12  : 
Mt.  Camel  v,  WftbasU  Co.,  50  III  69  ; 
Eiwt  Hartford  t?.  Hartford  Bndge  Co.,  10 
How.  633, 

The  State*  have  complete  power  to 
establish  and  abolish  offices  at  pleaani-e, 
except  as  restrained  by  their  own  consti- 


tutions. Butler  V,  PennAylvauiA,  10  How, 
402,  416  ;  Warner  v.  Peol>k^  2  Denio, 
272  I  Comtiionwcalth  r.  Bacon,  6  S.  Sc  R< 
322  ;  Commonwealth  o.  Hann.  6  W,  &,  S, 
418  ;  Conuer  v.  Nuw  York,  5  N.  Y.  285 ; 
Wilrox  V.  Rodman,  46  Mo.  823  ;  Barker 
r.  Pittsburg,  4  Pfim.  St,  49';  Territory  m 
Pyle,  1  Ore.  149;  Bryan  v.  CattcU,  15 
Iowa,  538  ;  State  p.  Douglass.  26  Wis. 
423,  Cumpare  People  w.  Bull,  46  N.  Y, 
57. 
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the  promoti(m  of  the  general  interest;  and,  therefore,  it  must, 
from  its  very  nature,  remain  subject  to  the  legislative  will,  so 
always  that  private  rights  are  not  infringed  or  trenched  Upon*  (a) 
§  1394.  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  press  this  principle 
much  further,  and  to  exempt  from  the  constitutional  prohibition 
all  charters,  which,  though  granted  to  private  persons,  are  in 
reality  trusts  for  purposes  and  objects  which  may,  in  a  certain 
sense,  be  deemed  public  and  generaL  The  first  great  case  in 
which  this  doctrine  became  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
and  decision,  was  the  case  of  Dartmouth  CioUege.  The  legisla* 
ture  of  New  Hampshire  had,  without  the  consent  of  the  corpora- 
tion, passed  an  act  changing  the  organization  of  the  original 
provincial  charter  of  the  college,  and  transferring  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  from  the  old  charter  trustees  to  new 
trustees  appointed  under  the  act.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
act  was  contested,  and  after  solemn  argument,  it  was  deliberately 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  provincial  charter  was  a 
contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
amendatory  act  was  utterly  void  as  impairing  the  obligation  of 
that  charter.  The  college  was  deemed,  like  all  other  colleges 
of  private  foundation,  to  be  a  private  eleemosynary  institution, 
endowed  by  its  charter,  with  a  capacity  to  take  property  uncon- 
nected with  the  government.  Its  funds  were  bestowed  upon  the 
faith  of  the  charter,  and  those  funds  consisted  entirely  of  private 
donations.  It  is  true  that  the  uses  were  in  some  sense  public ; 
that  is,  for  the  general  benefit,  and  not  for  the  mere  benefit  of 
the  corporators ;  but  this  did  not  make  the  corporation  a  public 
corporation.  It  was  a  private  institution  for  general  charity.  It 
was  not  distinguishable  in  principle  from  a  private  donation, 
vested  in  private  trustees,  for  a  public  charity,  or  for  a  particular 
purpose  of  beneficence.  And  the  State  itself,  if  it  had  bestowed 
funds  upon  a  charity  of  the  same  nature,  could  not  resume  those 
funds.  In  short,  the  charter  was  deemed  a  contract,  to  which 
the  government,  and  the  donors,  and  the  trustees  of  the  corpora- 
tion, were  all  parties.  It  was  for  a  valuable  consideration,  for 
the  security  and  disposition  of  property,  which  was  intrusted  to 
the  corporation  upon  the  faith  of  its  terms;  and  the  trustees 

(a)  See  Newton  9.  Mahoning,  100  U.  S.      established    at   a  pardcolar    place,  and 
548,  that  a  State  may  remoTD  the  location     xnonej  laid  oat  accordingly, 
of  a  county  seat  after  the  same  has  been 
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acquired  rightfl  under  it  which  could  not  bo  taken  away ;  for  they 
came  to  them  clothed  with  trusts,  which  thej  were  obliged  to 
perform,  and  could  not  constitutional ly  disregard.  The  reason- 
ing  in  the  case,  of  which  this  is  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  out- 
line, should  receive  a  diligent  jDerusal;  and  it  U  difficult  to 
present  it  in  an  abridged  forra,  without  impairing  its  force  or 
breaking  its  connection.^  The  doctnuo  is  held  to  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  grants  of  additional  rights  and  privileges  to  an  exist- 
ing corporation,  and  to  the  original  charter,  by  which  a  eorporation 
is  firsfc  brought  into  existence  and  established.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  becomes  organized  and  in  es^e^  the  charter  becomes  a  con* 
tract  with  the  corporators,  ^  (a) 


1  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodwaid,  4  Wheat.  R.  518,  62i  a  seq, 
Lect.  19,  pp,  389  to  392. 
«  Ibid, 


1  Kent's  Comm. 


(a)  See  also  rianter*s{  Bank  v.  Sharp, 
G  How,  sol ;  Tniateea  of  Vitioeniiea  Uui- 
▼ereity  »,  Indiana,  14  How.  268;  l^qn% 
Bank  V.  Kiioup,  IC  How.  369  ;  Huwthonie 
V.  Cdef,  2  Wall  10;  Binghaojloii  v. 
BiiHge  Case,  3  Wall,  51  ;  and  the  cases 
in  the  State  courts  collected  in  Cooley, 
ConsL  Lim,  279  note. 

The  gmnt  of  a  franchise,  however,  even 
though  in  Urms  made  excliiaive,  wiU  not 
prevent  tbe  le^skture  from  exercising  the 
right  of  eminent  domaio  in  respect  thereto, 
Franchisea,  like  every  other  thing  of  value, 
or  iu  the  nature  of  property,  are  subjiict 
to  thia  right,  and  any  of  their  incidents 
may  be  taken  away,  or  the  franehiaet 
themselves  annihilated  by  means  of  its 
exifcii^.     West  River  Bridge  Co.  v.  Disc, 

16  Vt.  446,  and  6  How.  507  i  Etjfield  Toll 
Bridge  Co.  f,  Hartford  &  N.  H.  R.  R,  Co., 

17  Conn.  40,   454  ;  Matter  of  Kerr,  42 
Brirb,  110, 

It  u  btdieved  that  the  legiskture  does 
not  pjssess  the  power  to  preclude  itsv^If 
from  nn  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  by  any  form  of  oontract.  See 
what  IB  said  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  on  this  sub- 
ject in  note  to  Greenteiirg  Cruise,  Vol,  II, 
pi»  67.  Also  Redfield  on  Railways  (Sd  ed.) 
Vol.  I.  p.  258.  If  it  haa  the  jxiwer,  the 
intent  to  exercise  it  wiU  not  be  presumed 


in  any  case.  People  v.  New  York,  8S 
Burb.  113;  Illinois  Ctmal  v.  Chicago  K 
Co.,  14  IlL  321. 

Some  notice  iit  proper  here  of  reserva- 
tions of  the  right  of  repealing  or  amend* 
ing  a  charter,  Tlie  following  are  the 
chief  judicial  authorities  on  the  subject : 
Spring  Valley  Waterworks  t\  Schottler, 
110  V,  3.  847^  St.  AuniL  Asylum  v. 
Kew  Orieana,  106  U,  S.  862  ;  Home  af 
the  Friendleaa  v.  Rouse,  8  WalL  480  ; 
Tucker  t'.  Ferguson,  22  Wali  675  ;  New 
Jemy  V,  Yard,  96  U.  S.  104  ;  Shields 
V,  Ohio,  Id.  319  ;  Atlantic  E.  Co.  v, 
Georgia^  98  U.  S.  859  ;  Railrond  Co.  v. 
Gaiues,  97  U.  S.  697  ;  Sinking  Fund 
Cases,  99  If.  3,  718  ;  Railrotid  Co.  », 
Supervisors,  93  U.  8-  696  ;  Greenwood  r. 
Union  Fit;ight  Co.,  105  U.  S.  13  ;  Tnion 
Ry.  Co.  V.  Philadelphia,  101  U.  S.  528  ; 
Richmond  R.  Co.  v,  Richmond,  96  U.  3. 
621  ;  Miller  y.  New  York,  IS  Wall  478  ; 
Tomlin»on  r.  Jessup,  Id.  454  ;  Fennsyl- 
vania  College  Casea,  13  Wall.  190  ;  Fenn- 
sykanitt  R.  Co.  v,  Duncau,  111  Ponn.  St 
352.  Aa  to  aimilar  yniweni  iti  regard  to 
leases,  see  Fox  p.  Cincinnati,  104  U.  3. 
7  S3.  That  a  gen  end  law  reserving  the 
right  of  repeal  or  ameodoient  qualifies  a 
Bubscr|uent  apeciitc  grant  is  in  ordinary 
cases  true  i  hut  the  propoitition  b  not  to 
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§  1395.  It  has  not  been  thought  any  objection  to  this  interpre- 
tation, that  the  preservation  of  charters,  and  other  corporate 
rights,  might  not  have  been  primarily,  or  even  secondarily, 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
when  this  clause  was  introduced.  It  is  probable  that  the  other 
great  evils,  already  alluded  to,  constituted  the  main  inducement 
to  insert  it,  where  the  temptations  were  more  strong  and  the  in- 
terest more  immediate  and  striking,  to  induce  a  violation  of  con- 
tracts. But  though  the  motive  may  thus  have  been  to  reach  other 
more  pressing  mischiefs,  the  prohibition  itself  is  made  general. 
It  is  applicable  to  all  contracts,  and  not  confined  to  the  forms 
then  most  known  and  most  discussed.  Although  a  rare  or  par- 
ticular case  may  not  of  itself  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce 
the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  rule,  yet  it  must  be  gov- 
erned by  that  rule,  when  established,  unless  some  plain  and 
strong  reason  for  excluding  it  can  be  given.     It  is  not  sufficient 


be  taken  absolutely.  It  may  appear  that 
tbe  legislature  intended  to  do  and  has 
done  something  not  within  the  operation 
of  the  prior  Act ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule 
that  Utfes  posteriarea  priores  contrarias  ab» 
rogarU.  See  the  cases  above  cited  of  Tom- 
linson  v.  Jessup ;  Miller  v.  New  York ; 
Shields  v,  Ohio ;  New  Jersey  v.  Yard  ; 
Sinking  Fund  Cases  ;  and  Atlantic  R.  Co. 
V.  Georgia.  And  further  see  Greenwood 
V.  Freight  Co.,  105  U.  8.  13 ;  Sinking 
Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  718;  Flint  Plank 
Road  Co.  V.  Woodhull,  25  Mich.  99; 
Lothrop  V,  Stedman,  41  Conn.  583  ;  Orr 
V.  Backen,  81  Ky.  593  ;  Commnnwealth  v. 
Pittsburgh  R.  Co.,  58  Penn.  St.  26  j  2 
Hare,  Am.  Const.  Law,  655  ei  seq. 

In  the  Sinking  Fund  Cases,  supra,  the 
court  indeed  said  that  the  power  of  altera- 
tion, however  plain,  had  beyond  doubt  its 
limits  ;  it  could  not  be  used  to  take  away 
property  already  acquired  in  virtue  of  the 
charter,  or  to  deprive  the  corporation  of 
the  fruits,  actually  reduced  to  possession, 
of  contracts  lawfully  made.  The  court 
has  also  declared  that  the  alterations  must, 
if  made,  be  reasonable  Worcester  v,  Nor- 
wich R.  Co.,  109  Mass.  103,  118)  ;  they 
must  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  they 


must  be  consistent  with  the  object  and 
scope  of  the  Act  of  incorporation.  Shields 
V,  Ohio,  supra.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
where  the  legislature  has  given  an  assur- 
ance intended  to  influence  conduct  and  to 
bring  about  contracts,  contracts  thus  ef- 
fected are  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  prior  provisions 
of  law  giving  to  the  legislature  a  power  of 
repeal  or  amendment.  Asylum  v.  New 
Orleans,  185  U.  S.  862;  Miller  v.  New 
York,  supra;  2  Hare,  657. 

If  the  reservation  is  in  terms  absolute, 
it  appears  to  be  for  the  legislature  to  de- 
termine, exclusively,  the  propriety  of  ex- 
ercising the  power,  within,  of  course,  the 
admitted  limits.  2  Hare,  659 ;  Green- 
wood V,  Freight  Co.,  105  U.  S.  13  ;  Bridge 
Co.  V,  United  Stotes,  Id.  470  ;  Spring 
Valley  Water  Works  v.  Schottler,  110 
U.  S.  847  ;  Worcester  v,  Norwich  R.  Co., 
109  Mass.  103,  113. 

The  power  to  alter  includes  the  right 
not  merely  to  take  away  powers  granted, 
it  includes  the  right  to  add  powers  entirely 
new;  and  stockholders  cannot  object  to 
the  carrying  the  same  into  execution, 
though  this  may  involve  large  outlays* 
Worcester  v,  Norwich  R.  Co.,  supra. 
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to  show,  that  it  mny  not  have  been  fonjseeii,  or  intentionally  pro- 
vided for.  Tt>  exclude  it,  it  is  necessary  to  go  fiirther,  and  show, 
that  if  the  case  had  been  suggested,  the  lanLCuagc  of  the  conven* 
tion  would  huve  been  varied  so  as  to  exclude  and  except  it 
Where  a  ease  fails  within  the  word  a  of  a  rule  or  prohilpition,  it 
miiet  be  held  within  its  operation,  unless  there  is  something 
obvimisly  absurd,  or  mischievous,  or  repugnant  to  the  ^reneral 
spirit  of  the  instrument^  arising  from  such  a  construction,^  No 
such  absurdity,  mischief,  or  repugnancy  can  be  pretended  in  the 
present  case.  On  the  contrary,  every  reason  of  justice,  eonven- 
ience,  and  policy  unite  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  eniliracing  it  in 
the  prohibition.  An  impregnable  barrier  is  thus  thrown  around 
all  rights  and  franchises  derived  from  the  States,  and  solidity 
and  inviolability  are  given  to  the  literary,  charitable,  religious, 
and  commercial  institutions  of  the  country.^ 

§  1896,  It  has  also  been  made  a  question,  whether  a  compact  be- 
tween two  *States  is  within  the  scope  of  the  prolnbition-  And  this 
also  has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative.^ (^i)  The  tenns,  "com- 
pact **  and  "  contract^ "  are  synonymous ;  and,  when  propositions 
are  offered  by  one  State,  and  agreed  to  and  accepted  by  another, 
they  necessarily  constitute  a  contract  between  them.  There  is 
no  difference,  in  reason  or  in  law,  to  distinguish  between  con- 
tracts made  by  a  State  with  individuals,  and  contracts  made  be* 
tween  States.  Each  ought  to  be  equally  inviolable,*  Thus, 
where,  upon  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  it  was 
agreed  by  compact  between  them,  tliat  all  private  rights  and  in- 
terests in  lands  in  Kentucky,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
should  remain  valid  and  secure  under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  and 
should  be  determined  by  the  laws  then  existing  in  Virginia,  it 
was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  certain  laws  of  Kentucky 
(commonly  called  the  occupj^ing  claimant  laws),  which*  varied 
and  restricted  tJie  rights  and  remedies  of  the  owners  of  sncli 
lands,  were  void,  because  they  impaired  the  obligation  of  the 

^  Dartmouth  College  iK  Woodwurd,  4  Whemt  R.  (144,  645.  Sue  also  Sturgis  «, 
Crown  ill  shield,  I  Wheat.  R.  202. 

«  1  Kfnt'fl  Comra.  Lect.  19,  p.  392. 

■  Green  v,  Biddle,  8  Wheat,  R.  1  ;  1  Kent'a  Comm,  Lect  19,  p»  898  j  Sergeant  on 
Con^titiitioTii  ch.  28  [eh.  303- 

*  Gieen  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat  R.  1,  92. 


(rt)  S«e  Hawkiiis  v,  Barney^  5  Pet,  457» 
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contract  Nothing,  said  the  court,  can  be  more  clear  upon  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  reason,  than  that  a  law,  which  denies  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  a  remedy  to  secure  the  possession  of  it,  when 
withheld  by  any  person,  however  innocently  he  may  have  ob- 
tained it;  or  to  recover  the  profits  received  from  it  by  the  occu- 
pant; or  which  clogs  his  recovery  of  such  possession  and  profits 
by  conditions  and  restrictions  tending  to  diminish  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  thing  recovered,  impairs  his  right  to,  and  interest 
in,  the  property.  If  there  be  no  remedy  to  recover  the  posses- 
sion, the  law  necessarily  presumes  a  want  of  right  to  it.  If  the 
remedy  afforded  be  qualified  and  restrained  by  conditions  of  any 
kind,  the  right  of  the  owner  may  indeed  subsist,  and  be  acknowl- 
edged; but  it  is  impaired,  and  rendered  insecure,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  such  restrictions.^  But  statutes  of  lim- 
itations, which  are  mere  regulations  of  the  remedy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  repose  and  quieting  titles,  are  not  supposed  to 
impair  the  right ;  but  merely  to  provide  for  the  jwrosecution  of  it 
within  a  reasonable  period;  and  to  deem  the  non-prosecution 
within  the  period  an  abandonment  of  it.^(a) 

§  1397.  Whether  a  State  legislature  has  authority  to  pass  a 
law  declaring  a  marriage  void,  or  to  award  a  divorce,  has,  inci- 
dentally, been  made  a  question,  but  has  never  yet  come  directly 
in  judgment  Marriage,  though  it  be  a  civil  institution,  is  un- 
derstood to  constitute  a  solemn,  obligatory  contract  between  the 
parties.  And  it  has  been,  arguendo^  denied,  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture constitutionally  possesses  authority  to  dissolve  that  contract 
against  the  will,  and  without  the  default  of  either  party.  (6) 
This  point,  however,  may  well  be  left  for  more  exact  considera- 
tion, until  it  becomes  the  very  ground  of  the  ItM  mota.^  (e) 

»  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.  R.  1,  75,  76. 

*  Hawkins  v  Barney's  Lessee,  5  Peters's  Sup.  R.  457 ;  Bank  of  Hamilton  v,  Dud- 
ley's I^essee,  2  Peters's  Sap.  R.  492. 

«  Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  R.  629,  695,  696. 

(a)  Supra,  §  1385,  note.  Judicial  power,  and  consequently  could 

(b)  Such  has  been  the  view  of  the  not  be  exercised  by  the  legislature.  See 
State  courts  in  general.  See  Clark  v.  Bingham  ».  Miller,  1 7  Ohio,  446;  Ponder 
Clark,  ION.  H.  385  ;  Maguirer.  Maguire,  v.  Graham,  4  Fla.  23  ;  State  v.  Fry,  4 
7  Dana,  183  ;  Cronise  r. Cronise,  64  Penn.  Mo.  120  ;  Bryson  r.  Campbell,  12  Mo. 
St  255  i  Carson  v,  Carson,  40  Miss.  849  ;  498  ;  Bryson  v.  Bryson,  17  Mo.  590  ; 
Adams  9,  Palmer,  51  Me.  480.  Clark  ».  Clark,  10  N.  H.  380. 

Some  courts,  however,  have  insisted  (c)  It  is  now  held  that  marriage  is  not  a 

that  the  granting  of  a  divorce  was  a     oontract  within  the  meaniug  of  the  federal 
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§  1398,  Before  quittin^if  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
mark, that^  as  the  prohibition  respecting  tx  post  farto  laws 
applies  only  to  criminal  cases,  and  the  other  is  confined  to  im- 
]jairing  the  oblijLration  of  contnicts,  there  are  many  laws  of  a  ret- 
rospective character,  which  may  yet  be  constitutionally  passed 
by  the  State  legislatures,  however  unjust,  oppressive,  or  impoli- 
tic they  may  beJ  (fi)  Retrospective  laws  are,  indeed,  ^^enerally 
unjust;  and,  as  has  been  forcibly  said,  neither  accord  %vith  sound 
k^gialation  nor  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
compac't.^  Still  they  are,  with  the  exceptions  above  stated,  left 
open  tu  the  States,  according  to  their  own  constitutions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  become  obligatory  if  not  prohibited  by  the  latter. 
Thus,  for  instance,  where  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1795, 
passed  a  resolve  setting  aside  a  decree  of  a  court  of  probate,  dis- 
apjjroving  of  a  will,  and  granted  a  new  hearing;  it  was  held  that 
the  resolve,  not  being  against  any  constitutional  principle  in  that 
State,  was  valid;  and  that  the  will,  which  was  approved  upon  Ihe 
new  hearing,  was?  conclusive  as  to  the  rights  obtained  under  it.^ 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
forbids  a  State  legislature  from  exercising  judicial  functions; 
nor  from  divesting  rights  vested  by  law  in  an  individual,  pro- 
vided its  effect  be  not  to  impair  the  obligation  of  a  contract*  If 
such  a  law  be  voitl,  it  is  upon  princijdes  derived  from  the  general 
nature  of  free  governments,  and  the  necessary  limitations  created 
thereby,  or  from  the  State  restrictions  upon  the  legislative  au- 
thority, and  n(jt  from  the  prohilntiona  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  If  a  State  statute  should,  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  of  law,  declare  that  contracts  founded  upon  an  illegal 
or  immoral  consideration,  or  otherwise  void,  should  nevertheless 
be  valid,  and  binding  between  the  parties;  its  retrospective  char- 

l  yinfe,  §  1345^  Sw  n**nch  v.  Woodhull.  1  Petere's  Cir,  Ct.  R,  2  ;  CnUler  r.  Bull, 
3  DaU,  R.  ^»e  ;  Satterlei-  v.  Math<?wson,  2  Peters  a  Sup,  R.  380;  Wilkinson  v.  Lelmid, 
2  Petyrs's  Stip.  R.  627,  661  ;  Watson  i».  Mercer,  8  Peters's  S,  C.  R.  110. 

«  PftttPraon,  J.,  in  Culcler  i\  Bull,  a  DalL  R.  397, 

«  Cal.lor  V,  Bull,  3  DalL  R.  386. 

*  Satterlee  v.  Mathiiwson,  2  Pct^n^s  &'t\p,  R.  380,  418  r  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  DalL  R. 
886.  See  Olney  v,  Arnold,  3  DalL  R.  808 ;  Wilkinson  u,  Lelarid,  2  Peters^a  Sup.  K. 
627- 


Constitution,    Maynard  i*.  Hill,  125  U.  S. 
(a)  Charles  River  Bridge  v.   Warren 


Bndge,  11  PeL  420,  539;  Crawford  v. 
Branch  Bank  of  Mobile,  7  How.  270  ; 
Anffmordt  v,  Rasin,  102  U,  S.  620. 
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acter  could  not  be  denied,  for  the  effect  would  be  to  create  a  con- 
tract between  the  parties,  where  none  had  previously  existed. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  reached  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  for  to  create  a  contract,  and  to  impair  or  destroy  one, 
can  never  be  construed  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  may  be 
within  the  same  mischief,  and  equally  unjust  and  ruinous ;  but  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the  prohibition.^  So  if  a  State 
court  should  decide  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  did 
not  legally  subsist  between  certain  persons,  and  the  legislature 
should  pass  a  declaratory  act,  declaring  that  it  did  subsist ;  the 
act,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
would  be  valid.  2  So  if  a  State  legislature  should  confirm  a  void 
sale ;  if  it  did  not  divest  the  settled  rights  of  property  it  would 
be  valid.* (a)  Nor,  as  has  been  already  seen,  would  a  State  law, 
discharging  a  party  from  imprisonment  under  a  judgment  upon  a 
contract  though  passed  subsequently  to  the  imprisonment  be  an 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power;  for  it  would  leave  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contract  undisturbed.  The  States  still  possess  the 
rightful  authority  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  may 
apply  it  to  present  as  well  as  to  future  imprisonment^ 

§  1399.  Whether,  indeed,  independently  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  republican  and  free  govern- 
ments does  not  necessarily  impose  some  restraints  upon  the  le- 
gislative power  has  been  much  discussed.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  fortified  by  a  strong  current  of  judicial  opinion, 
that,  since  the  American  revolution,  no  State  government  can  be 
presumed  to  possess  the  transcendental  sovereignty  to  take  away 
vested  rights  of  property ;  to  take  the  property  of  A.  and  transfer 
it  to  B.  by  a  mere  legislative  act^  That  government  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  be  free,  where  the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely 
dependent  upon  a  legislative  body,  without  any  restraint     The 

^  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  S80,  412,  418. 
^  Satterlee  v.  Mathewson,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  880,  412,  418. 
>  Wilkinson  v,  Leland,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  627,  661. 
«  Mason  v,  Halle,  2  Peters's  Sup.  R.  870. 
»  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  67,  184. 

(a)  See  Goshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn,  rence,  48  111.  831 ;  Thompoon  v.  Morgan, 

224;  Hepburn  v.  Curts,  7  Wattis  800  ;  6  Minn.  ^262  ;  and  numerous  cases  cited 

State  V.  Newark,  3  Dutch.  185  ;  Lewis  v.  in  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  371  to  378,  and 

Mc  El  vain,    16  Ohio,   347  ;    Andrews  v.  Potter  8  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  ch.  zy. 
RusseU  7  Black f.  474 ;  Parmelee  v.  Law- 
VOL.  II.  — 18 
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fimdamontai  maxims  of  a  free  government  Beem  to  require  that 
the  rightis  of  personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held 
sacred.  At  leaat,  no  court  of  jufitice  in  this  country  would  be 
warranted  in  assuming^  that  any  State  legislature  possessed  a 
power  to  violate  and  disregard  them;  or  that  such  a  power,  so 
reimgnant  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and  civil  liberty, 
lurked  under  miy  general  grant  of  legislative  authority  or  ought 
to  be  implied  from  any  general  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  usual  forms  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  power. 
The  people  ought  not  to  be  presiltoed  to  part  with  rights  so  vital 
to  their  security  and  well-being,  without  very  strong  and  positive 
declarations  to  that  effect.^ (a) 

§  1400*  The  remaining  prohibition  in  this  clause  is,  that  no 
State  shall  "grant  any  title  of  nobility/*  The  reason  of  this 
prohiiation  is  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  like  proliibition 
to  the  government  of  the  nation  is  founded  Indeed^  it  would  be 
almost  absurd  to  provide  sedulously  against  such  a  power  in  the 
latter,  if  the  States  were  still  left  free  to  exercise  it.  It  has  been 
emphatically  said,  that  this  is  the  corner-stone  of  a  republican 
government;  for  there  can  be  little  danger,  while  a  nobility  is 
excluded,  that  the  government  will  ever  cease  to  be  that  of  the 
people.^ 

'  Wilkinaon  v.  Lekud,  2  Pcters*a  Sup.  It  627,  667.  See  also  Satterlee  v,  Mathew* 
son,  2  Petcrs^B  Sup.  R.  380,  413,  411 ;  Fletcher  p.  Peck,  6  Cmiicli,  67,  131 ;  Terrett  f, 
Tnylor,  9  Craneh,  52  ;  Town  of  Pawlett  v,  Clark,  9  Cnmcli,  535,  See  alao  Sergeant  on 
CiJUsL  cIj.  28  [ch.  SO], 

3  The  Federalist,  No.  84 


(a)  See  this  subject  exammwl  nt  length 
b  Cnoley,  Const.  Litu.  358  to  383,  See 
also  Potter's  Dwanis  on  Statutes,  ch.  xv. 

Those  tilings  which  the  States  are  for* 
bidiifin  to  ilo  by  law,  they  can: Dot  accom- 
plish by  provifiioas  of  their  constitutions. 
Jefferson    Branch    Bank    v,    Skelley,    1 


Blftck,  436 ;  Cummmga  t>.  Missottri,  4 
WalU  277  ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  McClure,  10 
WiilL  511  ;  White  v.  Hart,  13  Wall.  649  ; 
Union  Bank  v.  Sute,  9  Yerg.  490  j  State 
V.  Keith,  63  N.  C.  140^  Jaokoway  v, 
Denton,  25  Ark.  625  ;  Gardner  f,  Stevens, 
1  Heisk.  280. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  THE  STATE& 

§  1401.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  is,  ^^  No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  on  tonnage ; 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace;  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power ;  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. " 

§  1402.  The  first  part  of  this  clause,  respecting  laying  a  duty 
on  tonnage,  has  been  already  considered.  The  remaining  clauses 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  general  policy  and  reasoning  which 
forbid  any  State  from  entering  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation ;  and  from  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  In 
regard  to  treaties,  alliances,  and  confederations,  they  are  wholly 
prohibited.  But  a  State  may,  with  the  consent  of  Congress^  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  for- 
eign power.  What  precise  distinction  is  here  intended  to  be 
taken  between  treatieSy  and  agreementBy  and  compacts^  is  nowhere 
explained,  and  has  never  as  yet  been  subjected  to  any  exact  judi- 
cial or  other  examination.  A  learned  commentator,  however, 
supposes,  that  the  former  ordinarily  relate  to  subjects  of  great 
national  magnitude  and  importance,  and  are  often  perpetual,  or 
for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  that  the  latter  relate  to  transitory 
or  local  concerns,  or  such  as  cannot  possibly  affect  any  other 
interests  but  those  of  the  parties.^  But  this  is  at  best  a  very 
loose  and  unsatisfactory  exposition,  leaving  the  whole  matter 
open  to  the  most  latitudinarian  construction.  What  are  subjects 
of  great  national  magnitude  and  importance  ?  Why  may  not 
a  compact  or  agreement  between  States  be  perpetual  ?  If  it 
may  not,  what  shall  be  its  duration  ?  Are  not  treaties  often 
made  for  short  periods,  and  upon  questions  of  local  interest, 
and  for  temporary  objects?* 

»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  810. 

*  The  correspondiDg  article  of  the  confederation  did  not  present  exactly  the  same 
embarrassments  in  its  construction.    One  danse  was,  "  No  State,  without  the  consent 
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§  1403.  Perhaps  the  language  of  the  former  clause  maj  be 
more  plausibly  interpreted  from  the  terms  used,  ''treaty,  alii- 
ance,  or  confederation/'  and  upon  the  ground,  that  the  sense  of 
each  is  best  known  by  its  association  {no9eitur  a  sociitt)  to  apply 
to  treaties  of  a  political  character;  such  as  treaties  of  alliance 
fur  purposes  of  peace  and  war;  and  treaties  of  confederation,  in 
wliieli  the  jAarties  are  leagued  for  mutual  government,  political 
co-ot)eralion,  and  the  exercise  of  political  sovereignty;  and  trea- 
ties of  cession  of  sovereignty,  or  conferring  internal  political  ju- 
risdiction, or  external  political  dependence,  or  general  commercial 
pri vi  leges.  ^  The  latter  clause, "'  compacts  and  agreements, "  might 
then  very  properly  apply  to  such  as  regarded  what  might  b© 
deemed  mere  private  rights  of  sovereignty ;  such  as  questions  of 
boundary;  inter€*8t8  in  land  situate  in  the  territory  of  each  other; 
and  other  internal  regulations  for  the  mutual  comfort  and  con- 
venience  of  States  bordering  on  each  other.  Such  compacts  have 
been  made  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  compact 
between  Virginia  and  tventucky,  already  alluded  to,  is  of  this 
nmnber.  Compacts,  settling  the  boundaries  between  States,  are, 
or  may  be,  of  the  same  character.  In  such  cases,  the  consent  of 
Congress  may  be  properly  required,  in  order  to  chock  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  national  government;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  total  prohibition  to  enter  into  any  compact  or 
agreement  might  be  attended  with  permanent  inconvenience  or 
public  mischief, (a) 

of  the  United  States,  in  Cangress  assembled,  shall  enter  into  any  conference^  agree- 
ment, ttUiaiice,  or  treaty  whli  any  king,  prince,  or  state;"  and  **No  two  or  mom 
States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever  between  tham, 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  Sutes,  &c, ;  specifying  accurately  the  purj>oses  for 
which  the  same  i«  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  ahall  continue/'  Taking  both 
clauses,  it  is  mnnifest  that  the  former  refers  exclusively  to  foreign  atatea  or  nationa,  and 
the  latter  to  the  States  of  the  Union. 

1  In  ihh  Tiew,  one  mijyfht  be  almost  tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  original  reading 
was  **  treatiea  of  alliance  or  confederation,**  if  the  correspondiDg  article  of  the  oonfedeni- 
tioD  (art  6)  did  not  repel  it. 


(a)  A 8  to  the  oieaning  of  these  tcnna, 
soe  Holmes  v,  Jenniiwn,  14  Pet,  572  to 
574.  In  entering  into  compacta  or  a^ce- 
inent«,  the  States  act  in  th*^ir  sovemgn 
capacity,  and  hind  their  citizens.  *'The 
compact  is  n  law  to  the  soTeT^igns  who  en- 
tered into  it,  and  it  ia  C'4nally  a  law  to 


th  eir  citizens.  It  regulates  the  rights  and 
remedies  of  all  who  are  afFected  by  it/* 
Flceger  v.  Pool,  1  Mciean,  l&l  See  aUo 
Bennett  v.  Boggs,  Bahlw.  60  ;  Spooner  r. 
McConnell,  1  McLean,  337  ;  Green  d. 
Biddle,  8  Wheat.  1. 

The  consent  required  of  Congresa  to 
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§  1404.  The  other  prohibitions  in  the  clause  respect  the  power 
of  making  war,  which  is  appropriately  confided  to  the  national 
government.^  The  setting  on  foot  of  an  army  or  navy  by  a  State 
in  times  of  peace  might  be  a  cause  of  jealousy  between  neighbor- 
ing States  and  provoke  the  hostilities  of  foreign  bordering  nations. 
In  other  cases,  as  the  protection  of  the  whole  Union  is  confided 
to  the  national  arm  and  the  national  power,  it  is  not  fit  that  any 
State  should  possess  military  means  to  overawe  the  Union,  or  to 
endanger  the  general  safety.  Still  a  State  may  be  so  situated 
that  it  may  become  indispensable  to  possess  military  forces  to 
resist  an  expected  invasion  or  insurrection.  The  danger  may  be 
too  imminent  for  delay;  and  under  such  circumstances  a  State 
will  have  a  right  to  raise  troops  for  its  own  safety,  even  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  After  war  is  once  begun  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  State  may,  and  indeed  it  ought  to  possess  the  power 
to  raise  forces  for  its  own  defence ;  and  its  co-operation  with  the 
national  forces  may  often  be  of  great  importance,  to  secure  suc- 
cess and  vigor  in  the  operations  of  war.  The  prohibition  is, 
therefore,  wisely  guarded  by  exceptions  sufficient  for  the  safety  of 
the  States,  and  not  justly  open  to  the  objection  of  being  dangerous 
to  the  Union. 

§  1405.  In  what  manner  the  consent  of  Congress  is  to  be  given 
to  such  acts  of  the  States  is  not  positively  provided  for.  Where 
an  express  consent  is  given,  no  possible  doubt  can  arise.  But 
the  consent  of  Congress  may  also  be  implied;  and,  indeed,  is  al- 
ways to  be  implied,  when  Congress  adopts  the  particular  act  by 
sanctioning  its  objects  and  aiding  in  enforcing  them.  Thus, 
where  a  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union,  notoriously  upon  a 
compact  made  between  it  and  the  State  of  which  it  previously 
composed  a  part ;  there  the  act  of  Congress,  admitting  such  State 
into  the  Union,  is  an  implied  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact    This  was  true  as  to  the  compact  between  Virginia  and 

*  There  were  corresponding  prohibitions  in  the  confederation  (art.  6),  which  differ 
more  in  form  than  in  substance  from  those  in  the  Constitution.  No  State  was  at 
liberty,  in  time  of  peace,  to  keep  up  vessels  of  war,  or  land-forces,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Nor  was  any  State  at  liberty  to  engage  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  unless  invaded,  or  in  imminent  danger  thereof. 

agreements  between  States,  need  not  be  by     legislation  of  Congress  on  the  subject, 
an  express   assent  to  every  proposition      Virginia  v.  West  Vuginia,  11  Wall.  89. 
thereof;   but  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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Kentucky,  upon  the  admission  of  the  latter  into  the  Union  ;^(rt) 
and  the  like  rule  will  apply  to  other  States,  snch  as  Maine,  more 
recently  admitted  into  the  Union. 

§  1406.  We  have  thus  passed  through  the  positive  prohibitions 
introduced  upon  the  powers  of  the  States.  It  will  he  observed, 
that  they  divide  themselves  into  two  classes;  those  which  are  po- 
litical in  their  character*  as  an  exercise  of  sovereignty;  and  those 
which  more  es|>ecially  regard  the  private  rit^hts  of  individuals.' 
In  the  latter,  the  prohibition  is  aljsolute  and  universal.  In  the 
former,  it  ia  sometimes  absolute  and  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
consent  of  Congress.  Itw^ll  at  once  be  perceived  how  full  of  dif- 
ficulty and  dclieaey  the  task  was  to  reconcile  the  jealous  tenacity 
of  the  States  over  their  own  sovereignty,  with  the  permanent  se- 
curity of  the  national  government  and  the  inviolability  of  private 
rights.  The  task  has  been  accomplished  with  eminent  success. 
If  everything  has  not  been  accomplished  which  a  wise  forecast 
might  have  deemed  proficr  ft>r  the  preservation  of  our  national 
rigltts  and  liberties,  iu  all  political  events,  much  has  been  done 
to  guard  oa  against  the  most  obvious  evils,  and  to  secure  a  whole- 
some administration  of  private  justice.  To  have  attempted  more 
would  probaldy  have  endangered  the  whole  fabric,  and  thus  have 
perpetuated  the  dominion  of  misrule  and  imbecility, 

§  1407.  It  has  been  already  seen,  and  it  will  hereafter  more 
fully  appear,  that  there  are  implied  as  well  as  express  prohibi- 
tions in  the  Constitution  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  Among 
the  former,  one  clearly  is  that  no  State  can  control,  or  abridge, 
or  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  any  authority  under  the  national 
government.^  And  it  may  be  added,  that  State  laws  — as,  for 
instance,  State  statutes  of  limitations  and  State  insolvent  laws 
—  have  no  operation  upon  the  rights  or  contracts  of  the  United 
States.-* 

§  1408.  And  here  end  our  commentaries  upon  the  first  article 
of  the  Constitution,  embracing  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 

I  Green  v.  BidtUe,  8  Whpftt.  R  1,  85,  86,  87. 

*  See  Ogtleii  v.  Stiumlers.  12  Wheat.  R.  334,  335. 
«  1  Kent  s  Conun.  Lert  1&,  p.  382. 

*  United  State?*  v.  Wilson,  8  Wheat  R.  258  ;  United  Statoa  v.  Hoor^  2  Mason,  R. 

311. 

(^t)  See  Virginm  ik  West  Virginia,  11 
WaVL  39,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  consent  of  Congress,  though  Dot  ex- 


pressly given,  might  be  imrlied  from  tta 
legislfttion:  on  the  sabject. 
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legislative  department  of  the  government,  and  the  prohibitions 
upon  the  State  and  national  governments.  If  we  here  pause  but 
for  a  moment,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  reflection,  how 
admirably  this  division  and  distribution  of  legislative  powers  be- 
tween the  State  and  national  governments  are  adapted  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  To  the  general  government  are  assigned  all  those  powers 
which  relate  to  the  common  interests  of  all  the  States,  as  com- 
prising one  confederated  nation.  While  to  each  State  is  reserved 
all  those  powers  which  may  affect  or  promote  its  own  domestic 
interests,  its  peace,  its  prosperity,  its  policy,  and  its  local  insti- 
tutions; at  the  same  time,  such  limitations  and  restraints  are 
imposed  upon  each  government  as  experience  has  demonstrated 
to  be  wise,  to  control  any  public  functionaries,  or  as  are  indispen- 
sable to  secure  the  harmonious  operations  of  the  Union.  ^ 

§  1409.  A  clause  was  originally  proposed,  and  carried  in  the 
convention,  to  give  the  national  legislature  a  negative  upon  all 
laws  passed  by  the  States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
national  legislature,  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and  treaties  sub- 
sisting under  its  authority.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
afterwards  negatived,  and  finally  abandoned.*  A  more  accepta- 
ble substitute  was  found  in  the  article  (hereafter  to  be  examined) 
which  declares  that  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  314. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  68,  86,  87,  104,  107,  136,  188,  283.  North  American 
Review,  October,  1827,  pp.  264,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History,  261.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  as  well  as  of  some  other  distinguished  states- 
men. North  American  Review,  October,  1827,  pp.  264,  265,  266  ;  2  Pitkin's  History, 
251,  259. 
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§  1410.  In  the  progress  of  our  examination  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, TfV^e  are  now  arrived  at  the  second  article,  which  contains  an 
enumeration  of  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  executive 
department.  What  is  the  best  constitaition  for  the  executive 
department,  and  what  are  the  powere  with  which  it  should  be 
entrusted,  are  problems  among  the  most  important^  and  prubalily 
the  most  difficult  to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  of  all  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  theory  of  free  governments.^  No  man,  w*ho  has 
ever  studied  the  auljjeet  with  profound  attention,  has  risen  from 
the  labor  without  an  increased  and  almost  over^^ielining  sense 
of  its  intricate  relations  and  perplexing  doubts*  No  man,  who 
has  ever  deeply  read  the  human  history,  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  republics,  but  has  lx?en  struck  with  the  consciousness  how 
little  has  been  hitherto  done  to  establish  a  safe  depositary  of 
power  in  any  hands;  and  how  often,  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  a 
few,  or  many,  of  an  hereditary  monarch  or  an  elective  chief,  the 
executive  power  has  brought  ruin  upon  the  state,  or  sunk  under 
the  oppressive  burden  of  its  own  imbecility.  Perhaps  our  own 
history,  hitherto,  does  not  establish  that  we  have  whully  escai>ed 
all  the  dangers,  and  that  here  is  not  to  be  foiindj  as  has  been 
the  case  in  other  nations,  the  vulnerable  part  of  the  republic. 

§  1411,  It  appears  that  the  subject  underwent  a  very  elaborate 
discussion  in  the  convention,  with  much  diversity  of  opinion; 
and  various  propoBitions  were  sul emitted  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  part  of  the  system,  the  arrangement  of  which  could  have 
been  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  none  which  has  been 
inveighed  against  with  less  candor  or  criticised  with  less  judg- 
ment^ 

I  Seei  2  Elliof  8  Deb.  358 ;  1  Kont'fl  Comm,  Loot  13,  pp.  255,  256* 
«  Tire  FedemU^^t,  No.  67. 
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§  1412,  The  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  second  ar- 
ticle is  as  follows:  "The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  term  of  four  yeai*s ;  and,  together  with  the  Vice* 
President,  chosen  for  the  same  temi,  be  chosen  as  follows." 

§  1413,  Under  the  confederation  there  was  no  national  execu- 
tive. The  w^hole  powers  of  the  national  government  were  vested 
in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  single  body;  and  that  body  was 
authorized  to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  States,  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  every  State,  to  sit  in  tlxe  recess,  and  to  delegate 
to  them  such  of  their  owti  powers,  not  requiring  the  consent  of 
nine  States,  as  nine  States  should  consent  to.^  ITiis  want  of  a 
national  executive  was  deemed  a  fatal  defect  in  the  confederation. 

§  1414,  In  the  convention,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  executive*  But 
upon  the  question,  whether  it  should  consist  of  a  single  pei*son, 
the  affirmative  was  cai-ried  by  a  vote  of  seven  States  against 
three. 2  (a)  The  term  of  service  was  at  first  fixed  at  seven  years, 
by  a  vote  of  five  States  against  four^  one  being  divided.  The  term 
was  afterwards  altered  to  four  years,  upon  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee,  and  adopted  by  the  vote  of  ten  States  against  onc.^ 

§  1415.  In  considering  this  clause,  three  practical  quefitions 
are  naturally  suggested:  First,  whether  there  shotild  be  a  distinct 
executive  department;  secondly,  whether  it  should  be  composed 
of  more  than  one  person;  and,  thirdly,  what  should  be  tlie  dura- 
tion of  office. 

§  141f*.  Upon  the  first  question,  little  need  be  said.  All 
America  have  at  length  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing a  distinct  executive  department.  The  principle  is  embraced 
in  every  State  constitution;  and  it  seems  now  to  he  assumed 
among  us,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  of  government,  that  the  le- 
gislative, executive,  and  judicial  departments  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate, and  the  powers  of  one  ought  not  to  be  exercised  by  either  of 
the  others.     The  same  maxim  is  found  recognized  in  express 

*  Con fcde ration,  Art>  0,  10. 

>  Joum.  of  Convention,  08,  89,  90,  136. 

■  Journal  of  Convention,  00,  136,  211,  225.  S24,  832.  833;  2  Pititin*8  Hist.  252. 


{a)  Mr.  Calhoun  aifvotated  a  dual  ex- 
ecutive, as  e'MJpntinl  to  the  protection  of 
liii  Bectiou  of  the  country,  if  not  to  the 


perpetuity  of  our  institations.  Dis- 
course on  the  Constitntioa,  4c,,  Worka, 
I.  803. 
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t^rms  in  many  of  our  State  constitutions.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  repeat,  that  where  all  these  {wwcre  are  iniited  in  tho  same 
liands,  there  is  a  real  despotism,  to  the  extent  of  their  coercive 
exercise.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  exist  together,  and  yet  i 
depend  for  their  exercise  uf>oii  the  mere  authority  of  recommen- 
dation (as  they  did  imder  tlic  confederation), Uhey  become  at  once 
imbecile  and  arbitrary,  subservient  to  popular  clamor,  and  incap-  j 
able  of  steady  action.  The  harshness  of  the  measures  in  relation 
to  paper-money,  and  the  timidity  and  vacillation  in  relation  to 
military  affairs,  are  examples  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, 

§  1417.  Taking  it,  then,  for  grauted,  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
executive  department,  the  next  consideration  is,  how  it  ought  to 
be  organized.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  that  or-  i 
gunization  is  bei^t  which  will  at  once  secure  energy  in  the  ex-  ^ 
ecutive  and  safety  to  the  people.  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
uncommon,  and  occasional ly  finds  ingenious  advocates,  that  a 
vigorous  executive  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  a  republi- 
can government.  2  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  sufticient  grounds  on 
which  to  rest  this  notion;  and  those  which  are  usually  stated 
belong  principally  to  that  class  of  minds  which  readily  indulge  in 
the  belief  of  the  general  fierfcction,  as  well  as  perfectibility,  of 
human  nature,  and  deem  the  least  possible  quantity  of  power 
with  which  govermnent  can  subsist  to  be  the  best  To  those 
who  laok  abroad  into  the  world,  and  attentively  read  the  history 
of  other  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  far  different  lessons  are 
taught  with  a  severe  truth  and  force.  Those  lessons  instruct 
them,  that  energy  in  the  executive  is  a  leading  character  in  the 
definition  of  a  good  government.^  It  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  community  against  foreign  attacks.  It  is  not  leas  essential 
to  the  steady  administration  of  the  laws,   to  the  protection  of  j 

1  See  1  Jefflsraon'a  Corresp.  63.  I 

*  See  2  Amerirntj  Museum,  427.  Miltotj  was  of  this  opinion  ;  and  triumplmntly 
ttalei,  that  **all  ing^'nious  and  knowing  men  will  easily  agree  with  tne,  that  a  free 
commonwealth,  without  a  ain^le  person  or  House  of  Lords,  is  by  far  the  best  govern- 
ment, if  it  can  be  bad."  Milton  on  the  Retidy  and  Easy  Way  to  estahliah  a  Free 
Conimonwt'nlth.  His  notion  was,  that  the  whole  jrower  of  the  government  should 
centre  in  a  House  of  Commons.  Loi^ke  was  in  favor  of  a  concentration  of  the  wboU 
executive  and  leKislati^e  powers  in  a  small  assembly  i  and  Hume  thought  the  execu- 
tive powera  safely  lodged  with  n  huodred  Benatora.  Harness  Essays,  VoL  L,  Esjay 
16,  p.  526,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  made  eonie  just  raHeotioDS  upon  these  extraor- 
dinary opinions,  in  1  Kent's  Comm.  Liect  13»  p.  2fl4. 

«  1  Kent's  Comm,  Lect.  13,  pp,  25S,  254  j  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  pp.  147,  148^ 
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property  against  those  irregular  and  high-handed  combinations 
which  sometimes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  to 
the  security  of  liberty  against  the  enterprises  and  assaults  of  am- 
bition, of  faction,  and  of  anarchy.^  Every  man  the  least  conver- 
sant with  Roman  history  knows  how  often  that  republic  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute  power  of  a  single  man, 
under  the  formidable  name  of  a  dictator,  as  well  against  the 
intrigues  of  ambitious  individuals,  aspiring  to  tyranny,  and  the 
seditions  of  whole  classes  of  the  community,  threatening  the  ex- 
istence of  the  government,  as  against  foreign  enemies,  menacing 
the  destruction  and  conquest  of  the  State.*  A  feeble  executive 
implies  a  feeble  execution  of  the  government  A  feeble  execu- 
tion is  but  another  phrase  for  a  bad  execution ;  and  a  government 
ill  executed,  whatever  may  be  its  theory,  must,  in  practice,  be  a 
bad  government* 

§  1418.  The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  exec- 
utive are  unity,  duration,  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support, 
and  competent  powers.  The  ingredients  which  constitute  safety 
in  a  republican  form  of  government  are  a  due  dependence  on  the 
people,  and  a  due  responsibility  to  the  people.* 

§  1419.  The  most  distinguished  statesmen  have  uniformly 
maintained  the  doctrine,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  single  execu- 
tive, and  a  numerous  legislature.  They  have  considered  energy 
as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  the  power,  and  this  as  best 
attained  by  reposing  the  power  in  a  single  hand.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  considered,  with  equal  propriety,  that  a  numerous 
legislature  was  best  adapted  to  the  duties  of  legislation,  and  best 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  to  se- 
cure their  privileges  and  interests.*  Montesquieu  has  said,  that 
"the  executive  power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch, 
because  this  branch  of  government,  having  need  of  despatch,  is 
better  administered  by  one  than  by  many.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  depends  on  the  legislative  power  is  oftentimes  better 
regulated  by  many  than  by  a  single  person.  But  if  there  were 
no  monarch,  and  the  executive  power  should  be  committed  to  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  selected  from  the  legislative  body, 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  p.  149. 
«  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  268,  254. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  70. 
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there  would  be  an  end  to  liberty ;  by  reason  that  the  two  powers 
would  he  united,  as  the  same  persons  would  sometimes  possess, 
and  would  always  be  able  to  possess,  a  share  in  both/' ^  De 
Lolme,  iii  addition  to  other  advantages,  considers  the  unity  of 
the  executi%^e  as  important  in  a  free  government,  because  it  is 
thus  more  easily  restrained,^  ^'In  those  states,'*  says  he,  '*  whei'e 
the  execution  of  the  laws  is  entrusted  to  several  different  hands, 
and  to  each  with  different  titles  and  prerogatives,  such  division, 
and  such  changeable ness  of  meELsures,  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  it,  constantly  hide  the  true  cause  of  the  evils  of  the 
Btate.  Sometimes  military  tribunes,  and  at  others  consuls,  bear 
an  absolute  sway.  Sometimes  patricians  usurp  ever}i:hing;  and 
at  other  times  those  who  are  called  nobles.  Sometimes  the  peo- 
ple are  oppressed  by  decemvirs;  and  at  others  by  dictators.  Tyr- 
anny in  such  states  does  not  always  beat  down  the  fences  that  are 
set  around  it;  hut  it  leaps  over  them.  When  men  think  it  con- 
fined  to  one  place,  it  starts  up  again  in  another.  It  mocks  the 
efforts  of  the  people,  not  because  it  is  invincible,  but  because  it 
is  unknown.  But  the  indivisibility  of  the  public  power  in  Eng- 
land  has  constantly  kept  the  views  and  efforts  of  the  people  di- 
rected to  one  and  the  same  object.'*^  He  adds,  in  another  place, 
**  We  must  obser\-e  a  difference  betw^cen  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive powers.  The  latter  may  be  confined,  and  even  is  the  more 
easily  so,  when  undivided.  The  legislature,  on  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  its  being  restrained,  should  absolutely  bo  divided,'-  * 

§  1420.  That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy  will  scarcely  be 
disputed.  Decision,  activity,  secrecy,  and  despatch  will  gener- 
ally characterize  the  proceedings  of  one  man  in  a  much  more 
eminent  degree  than  the  proceedings  of  a  greater  number;  and 
in  pro}>ortion  as  the  number  is  increased,  these  qualities  will 
be  diminished,'* 

§  1421*  This  unity  may  be  destroyed  in  two  ways  ■  first,  by 
vesting  the  power  in  two  or  more  magistrates  of  equal  dignity; 
secondly,  by  vesting  it  ostensibly  in  one  man,  subject,  however, 


*  Motitesquieu'B  Spirit  of  Lftwa,  B.  11,  ch,  6. 
2  I>e  Lolme  on  Const  of  England,  B,  2,  cli.  2.  ■  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  See  abo  Tb©  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  1  Kent's  Comm,  Lect.  18,  pp.  253  to  255» 
The  celebnitiHi  Juniujj  (the  great  unknown)  baa  pronounced  De  Lolme'a  work  to  be 
at  once  '*deep,  solids  and  ingenious," 

»  The  Federalist,  No,  70  ;  I  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13,  pp.  253,  254 
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in  whole  or  in  pai%  to  the  control  and  advice  of  a  council.  Of 
the  first,  the  two  consuls  of  Rome  may  serve  as  an  example  in 

ancient  times;  and  in  modern  times,  the  brief  and  hasty  history 
of  the  three  consuls  of  France,  during  its  short-lived  republic* 
Of  the  latter,  several  States  in  the  Union  furnish  examples,  as 
»ome  of  the  colonies  did  before  the  revolution.     Both  these  meth- 

"ods  of  destroying  tlic  unity  of  the  executive  have  had  their  advo- 
cates. They  arc  both  liable  to  similar,  if  not  to  equal,  objections.' 
§  1422.  The  experience  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
coincides  with  what  theory  would  point  out  The  Roman  history 
records  many  iustances  of  mischiefs  to  the  republic  from  dissen- 
sions between  the  coiiBuls,  and  between  the  military  tribimes  who 
were  at  times  substituted  instead  of  the  consuls*  Those  dissen- 
sions  would  have  been  even  more  striking,  as  well  as  more  fre- 
quent, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  peculiar  circumatanees  of  that 

^pepublic,  which  often  induced  the  consuls  to  divide  tlie  admiuis- 
ition  of  the  government  between  them.  And  as  the  consuls 
generally  chosen  from  the  patrician  order,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  stru^p^les  with  the  plebeians  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  dignities  of  their  own  order,  there  was 
an  external  pressure,  which  compelled  them  to  act  togetlier  for 
mutual  support  and  defence.^ 

§  1423.  But,  independent  of  any  of  the  lights  derived  from 
iatory,  it  is  obvious  that  a  division  of  the  executive  power  l>e- 
tween  two  or  more  persons  must  always  tend  to  produce  dissen- 
sions and  fluctuating  counsels.  Whenever  two  or  more  persons 
ai'c  en<j:Hged  in  any  common  enterprise  or  pursuit,  there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  diffenmce  of  opinion.  If  it  be  a  public  trust,  or 
office,  in  which  they  are  clothed  with  equal  dignity  rmd  authority, 
there  are  peculiar  dangers  arising  from  personal  emulation  or 
personal  animosity;  from  superior  talents  on  one  side,  encounter- 
ing strong  jealousies  on  the  other;  fi*om  pride  of  opinion  on  one 
side,  and  weak  devotion  to  popular  prejudices  on  the  other; 
from  tho  vanity  of  being  the  author  of  a  plan,  or  resentment 
from  some  imagined  slight  by  the  approval  of  that  of  another, 

1  i  Jpfferson**  Con««p.  160,  161.  Propoeitious  were  made  in  the  convention  for 
an  executive  composed  of  a  plurality  of  [lersons.  Journal  of  Conyention,  124.  Thvf 
camp  from  that  party  in  the  convention  whiuh  was  understood  to  be  favorable  to  a 
contiijimtioii  of  the  confederation  with  •raendments.    Ibid.  123. 

«  The  Federalist,  No,  TO.  "  Ibid. 
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Froni  these,  and  otJaer  causes  of  the  like  iiaturCj  the  must  bitter 
rivalries  and  dissensions  often  spring.  Whenever  these  hapi>eD, 
they  lessen  the  respectability,  weaken  the  authority,  and  distract 
the  plans  and  operations  of  those  whom  they  divide.  The  wisest 
measures  are  thus  often  defeatedj  or  delayed,  even  in  the  most 
critical  moments.  And,  what  constitutes  even  a  greater  evil,  the 
community  often  becomes  split  up  into  rival  factions,  adhering  to 
the  different  persons  who  compose  the  magistracy ;  and  temporary 
animosities  become  thus  the  foundation  of  f»ermanent  calamities 
to  the  State.  1  Indeed,  the  ruinous  effect  of  rival  factions  in  free 
states,  struggling  for  power,  has  been  the  constant  theme  of  re- 
proach by  the  admirers  of  monarchy,  and  of  regret  by  the  lovers 
of  republics.  The  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  the  white  and 
the  black  factions,  have  been  immortalized  in  the  history  of  the 
Italian  states;  and  they  are  but  an  epitome  of  the  same  unvary- 
ing scenes  in  all  other  republics.^ 

§  1424.  From  the  very  nature  of  a  free  government,  inconven- 
iences resulting  from  a  division  of  power  must  be  submitted  to, 
in  the  formation  of  the  legislature.  But  it  is  unwise,  as  well  as 
unnecessary,  in  the  constitution  of  the  executive.  In  the  legis- 
lature promptitude  of  decision  is  not  of  great  importance.  It  is 
more  oft^n  an  evil  than  a  benefit.  Differences  of  opinion  in 
that  department  may,  indeed,  sometimes  retard  salutary  meas- 
ures; but  they  often  lead  to  more  circumspection  and  delibera- 
tion, and  to  more  perfection  and  accuracy  in  the  laws,  A 
resolution,  once  passed  by  a  legislative  body,  becomes  a  law; 
and  opposition  to  it  is  either  illegal  or  imj^litic.  Before  it  be- 
comes a  law,  opposition  may  diminish  the  mischiefs,  or  increase 
the  good  of  the  measure*  But  no  favorable  circumstances  palli- 
ate or  atone  for  the  disadvantages  of  dissension  in  the  executive 
department.  The  evils  are  here  pure  and  immixed.  They  em- 
barrass and  weaken  every  plan  to  which  they  relate,  from  the 
first  step  to  the  final  conclusion.  They  constantly  counteract 
the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  executive  character, — 
vi<ror,  exj)edition,  and  certainty  of  operation.  In  peace,  distrac- 
tion of  the  executive  councils  is  sufficiently  alarming  and  mis- 
chievous. But  in  war,  it  prostrates  all  energy  and  all  security. 
It  brings  triumph  to  the  enemy,  and  disgrace  to  the  country.* 


1  The  FedcniU^t,  No,  70. 
«  The  FiKleraUat,  No.  70. 


»  Dii  Lolnie  on  Coast  B.  2,  ch.  L 
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§  1425.  Objections  of  a  like  nature  applj%  though  in  some  re- 
spects with  diiuiniahed  force,  to  the  scheme  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, whose  constitutional  concurrence  is  rendered  indisfK^naable. 
An  artful  cabal  in  that  council  would  be  able  to  distract  and 
enervate  the  whole  public  councils.  And  even  without  «uch  a 
cabal,  the  mere  diversity  of  views  and  opinifuis  would  almost 
always  mark  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  with  a  spirit 
of  habitual  feebleness  and  dilatorineas,  or  a  degrading  inconsist- 
ency. *  But  an  objection  in  a  republic  government  quite  as  weighty 
is,  that  such  a  participation  in  the  executive  power  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  conceal  faults  and  destroy  reBponsibility.  Responsi- 
bility is  of  two  kinds, —  to  censure  and  to  punishment.  The  first 
is  tlie  more  important  of  the  two,  especially  in  an  elective  gov- 
ernment. Men  in  public  trust  will  more  often  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  themselves  unworthy  of  pul)lic  favor  than  to 
render  themselves  lialde  to  legal  punishment.  But  the  multipli- 
cation of  voices  in  the  husiness  of  the  executive  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  responsibility  of  either  kind;  for  it  is  perpetually 
shifted  from  one  to  another.  It  often  becomes  impossible,  amidst 
mutual  accusations,  to  determine  upon  whom  the  blame  ought  to 
rest^  A  sense  of  mutual  impropriety  sometimes  induces  the 
parties  to  resort  to  plausible  pretexts  to  disguise  their  miscon- 
duct; or  a  dread  of  public  resijonsibility  to  cover  up,  under  the 
lead  of  some  popular  demagogue,  their  own  faults  and  vacilla- 
tions. Thus,  a  council  often  becomes  the  means,  either  of  shift- 
ing off  all  effective  responsibility  from  the  chief  magistrate,  or 
of  intrigues  and  oppositions,  which  destroy  his  power  and  sup* 

was  of  opinion  that  an  executive  composed  of  a  mngh  delegate  of  each  State,  Uke  tha 
''committee  of  Congreaa'*  und«r  the  confederation,  would  have  been  better  than  a 
UDgle  chief  mu^^trate  For  tlie  tfnioiu  If  suck  a  scheme  had  prevailed,  we  J^hould 
liaFO  bad  at  this  time  an  exeuutivo  magistracy  of  twenty^four  prsona.  See  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App^  349,  350.  Surely  the  experieuee  of  the  country,  under  the  con- 
fedemtiofit  must  have  bc^'u  wholly  forgotten,  wheo  this  scheme  apjiroveil  itself  to  the 
jadgmcut  of  the  proj:>o?*er»  Mr.  Jetferson  has  told  us  in  an  emphatic  mannor,  that  the 
•'  committee  of  Congress  immediately  feU  into  scbi^nis  and  disfienaiomi,  which  became 
at  length  so  inveterate  as  to  render  all  co-operatioti  among  them  impracticiible.  They 
dissolved  themselves,  abandoning  the  helm  of  government ,  atid  it  continued  without 
a  head  until  Congress  met  m  the  ensuing  winter  This  was  then  imputed  to  the  tem- 
per of  two  or  three  individuals.  But  ihe  wise  ascribed  U,  to  the  nature  of  man  J*  4  Jef* 
fersou's  Corresp.  161, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  70- 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  70  ;  S  Elliofa  Deb.  0d,  100,  103  ;  Id.  272  j  1  Keuts  Comm. 
Leet.  13,  pp.  2i>3.  254. 
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plant  his  influence.  The  constant  excuse  for  want  of  decision 
and  public  spirit  on  his  part,  will  be,  that  he  has  been  overruled 
bj  his  council;  and  on  theirs,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  sound 
advice,  or  resisted  a  cordial  co-operation-  In  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary ojjerationa  of  government^  the  general  result  is  to  introduce 
a  system  of  bargaining  and  management  into  the  executive  coun- 
cils; and  an  equally  mischievous  system  of  corruption  and  in- 
trigue in  the  choice  and  appointment  of  counsellors.  Offices  arc 
bestowed  on  unworthy  persons  to  gratify  a  leading  member,  or 
mutual  concessions  are  made  to  cool  opposition  and  disarm  en- 
mity. It  is  but  too  true,  that,  in  those  Stat^js  where  executive 
councils  exist,  the  chief  magistrate  either  sinks  into  comparative 
insignificance,  or  sustains  his  power  by  arrangements  neither  hon- 
orable to  himself  nor  salutary  to  the  fKH^ple,  He  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  follow  when  he  ought  to  lead;  and  he  is  sometimea 
censured  for  acts  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  for  appoint- 
ments to  office  which  have  been  wrung  from  him  by  a  sort  of 
political  necessity,* 

§  1420.  The  profier  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  consid- 
erations is,  that  plurality  in  the  executive  de|>rivcs  the  people  of 
the  two  greatest  securities  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  delegated 
power.  First,  it  removes  the  just  restraints  of  public  opinion; 
and,  secondly,  it  diminishes  the  means  as  well  as  the  jKiwer  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  bad  measures  upon  the  real  authors.'^ 

§  1427*  The  case  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  adduced,  as 
a  proof  the  other  way;  but  it  is  a  case  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  republic.  In  Great  Britain  there  is  an 
hereditary  magistrate;  and  it  is  a  settled  maxim  in  that  govern- 
ment that  ho  can  do  no  wrong;  the  true  meaning  of  which  is, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace,  he  shall  not  be  accounta- 
ble for  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  his  fterson  shall 
be  sacred.  In  that  kingdom  it  is,  therefore,  wise  that  he  should 
have  a  constitutional  council,  at  once  to  advise  him  in  regard  to 
measures,  and  to  become  responsible  for  those  measures.  In  no 
other  way  could  any  responsibility  be  brought  home  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department  Still  the  king  is  not  bound  by  the  advice  of 
his  council     fie  is  the  absolute  master  of  his  own  conduct;  and 

»  The  FeilpfaUstt  No,  70, 

'  Tlie  Fe-lerali^-^t,  No.  70  ;  1  Kent's  Comra.  Loct  13,  pp.  253.  254  j  I  Tuck*  Black. 
Conini.  App,  318,  319  ;  3  Elliot  Deb.  9&,  100. 
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the  only  alternative  left  to  the  ministry  is,  to  compel  him  to  fol- 
low their  advice,  or  to  resign  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  American  republic  the  case  is  wholly  different 
The  executive  magistrate  is  chosen  by,  and  made  responsible  to 
the  people;  and,  therefore,  it  is  most  fit  that  he  should  have 
the  exclusive  management  of  the  affairs  for  which  he  is  thus 
made  responsible.  In  short,  the  reason  for  a  council  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  very  reason  for  rejecting  it  in  America.  The  ob- 
ject, in  each  case,  is  to  secure  executive  energy  and  responsibil- 
ity. In  Great  Britain  it  is  secured  by  a  council.  In  America  it 
would  be  defeated  by  one.^ 

§  1428.  The  idea  of  a  council  to  the  executive,  which  has  pre- 
vailed to  so  great  an  extent  in  the  State  constitutions,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  been  derived  from  that  maxim  of  republican  jealousy 
which  considera  power  as  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  men 
than  of  a  single  man-  It  is  a  misapplication  of  a  known  rule, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  safety.  If  it  were  even 
admitted  that  the  maxim  is  justly  applicable  to  the  executive  ma- 
gistracy, there  are  disadvantages  on  the  other  side  which  greatly 
overbalance  it.  But,  in  truth,  all  multiplication  of  the  execu- 
tive is  rather  dangerous  than  friendly  to  liberty;  and  it  is  more 
safe  to  have  a  single  object  for  the  jealousy  and  watchfulness  of 
the  people,  than  many.^  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  American  States  were 
placed  antecedently  to  the  Revolution  with  colonial  governors 
placed  over  them  by  the  crown,  and  irresponsible  to  themelves, 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  opinion  of  the  value  of  an  executive  coun- 
cil, and  of  the  dangers  of  a  single  magistrate,  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  importance,  and  inconsistent  with  the  permanent 
safety  and  dignity  of  an  elective  republic.^ 

§  1429.  Upon  the  question,  whether  the  executive  should  be 
composed  of  a  single  person,  we  have  already  seen  that  there 
was,   at  first,   a  division  of  opinion  in   the  convention  which 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  70.  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  pp.  147  to  150  j  North 
Amer.  Review,  Oct  1827,  pp.  264,  265. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  70 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lcct.  13,  pp.  253,  264 ;  3  Elliot's  De- 
bates, 99,  100. 

*  Mr,  Chancellor  Kent  has,  in  his  Commentaries,  condensed  the  whole  pith  of  the 
argument  into  two  paragraphs  of  great  brevity  and  clearness.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
13,  pp.  253,  254.  See  also  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  12,  p.  147,  &c.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coouu. 
App.  316  to  318. 
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framed  the  Constitution^  seven  States  voting:  in  the  affirmative^ 
and  three  in  the  negative;  ultimately,  however,  the  vote  was 
imanimouB  in  its  favor.*  But  the  project  of  an  executive  council 
was  not  so  easily  dismissed.  It  was  renewed  at  different  periods 
in  various  forms;  and  seems  to  have  been  finally,  though  indi- 
rectly, disposed  of  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.* 
The  reasoning  which  led  to  this  conclusion  is  understood  to 
have  been  that  which  has  been  already  stated,  and  which  is  most 
elaborately  expounded  in  the  Federalist^ 

§  1430.  The  ciuestion  as  to  the  miity  of  the  executive  lieing 
disposed  of,  the  next  consideration  is,  as  to  the  proper  duration 
of  his  term  of  office.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  dura- 
tion in  office  constitutes  an  essential  requisite  to  the  energy  of 
the  executive  department.  This  has  relation  to  two  objects: 
first,  the  personal  firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  constitutional  powers;  and,  secondly,  the  stuhility  of 
the  system  of  administration  which  may  have  been  adopted 
under  his  auspices.  With  regard  to  the  fii-st,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  longer  the  duration  in  oflice,  the  greater  will  be  the  jiroba- 
bility  of  obtaining  so  impo!*tant  an  advantage.  A  man  will  nat- 
urally be  interested  in  whatever  he  possesses,  in  pro|)ortion  to  the 
firmness  or  precariousness  of  the  tenui'e  by  which  he  holds  it. 
He  will  he  less  attached  to  what  he  holds  by  a  momentary  or  un- 
certain title,  than  to  what  he  enjoys  by  a  title  durable  or  certain; 
and  of  course  he  will  be  willing  to  risk  more  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other,  Tliis  remark  is  not  less  applicable  to  political  priv- 
ilege, or  honor,  or  trust,  than  to  any  article  of  ordinary  prop- 
erty. A  chief  magistrate,  acting  under  the  consciousness  that 
in  a  very  short  time  he  must  lay  down  office,  will  be  apt  to  feel 
himself  too  little  interested  in  it  to  hazard  any  material  censure 
or  perplexity  from  an  independent  exercise  of  his  powei^s,  or  from 
those  ill  humors  which  are  apt  at  times  to  prevail  in  all  govern- 
ments. If  the  case  should  be  that  he  should,  notwithstanding, 
be  re-eligible,  his  wishes,  if  he  should  have  any  for  office,  would 
combine  with  his  fears  to  debase  his  fortitude,  or  weaken  his 
integrity,  or  enhance  his  irresolution.* 


»  Jonmiil  of  Convention,  &6,  96 ;  Id.  188. 
2  Joiirti.  of  Couveiitian,   69,  104,  205»  278>  340,  341. 
4B5.  534,  537. 

«  The  Federaliat,  No.  70  ;  3  Elliot's  Deb.  100. 
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§  1481.  There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard a  servile  pliancy  of  the  executive  to  a  prevalent  faction 
or  opinion  in  the  commimity,  or  in  the  legislature,  as  its  best 
recommendation.  But  such  notions  betray  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  true  ends  and  objects  of  government  While 
republican  principles  demand  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  should  govern  the  conduct  of  those  who  administer 
their  a£Fairs,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  transient  im- 
pulses and  sudden  excitements,  caused  by  artful  and  designing 
men,  often  lead  the  people  astray,  and  require  their  rulers  not  to 
yield  up  their  permanent  interests  to  any  delusions  of  this  sort 
It  is  a  just  observation,  that  the  people  commonly  intend  the 
public  good.  But  no  one  but  a  deceiver  will  pretend  that  they  do 
not  often  err  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  it.  Indeed,  beset 
as  they  are  by  the  wiles  of  sycophants,  the  snares  of  the  ambitious 
and  the  avaricious,  and  the  artifices  of  those  who  possess  their 
confidence  more  than  they  deserve,  or  seek  to  possess  it  by  artful 
appeals  to  their  prejudices,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  their  errors 
are  not  more  numerous  and  more  mischievous.  It  is  the  duty 
of  their  rulers  to  resist  such  bad  dei^igns  at  all  hazards ;  and  it 
has  not  unf requently  happened,  that  by  such  resistance  they  have 
saved  the  people  from  fatal  mistakes,  and,  in  their  moments  of 
cooler  reflection,  obtained  their  gratitude  and  their  reverence.^ 
But  how  can  resistance  be  expected,  when  the  tenure  of  office  is 
so  short  as  to  make  it  ineffectual  and  insecure  ? 

§  1432.  The  same  considerations  apply  with  increased  force  to 
the  legislature.  If  the  executive  department  were  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  the  whole  objects  of  a  partition  of  the  powers  of 
government  would  be  defeated.  To  what  purpose  would  it  be  to 
separate  the  executive  and  judiciary  from  the  legislature,  if  both 
are  to  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  at  the  absolute  devotion  of  the 
latter  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  be  subordinate  to  the  laws,  and  quite 
a  different  thing  to  be  dependent  upon  the  legislative  body.  The 
first  comports  with,  the  last  violates  the  fundamental  principles 
of,  good  government;  and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  Constitution,  the  last  unites  all  power  in  the  same  hands. 
The  tendency  of  the  legislative  authority  to  absorb  every  other 
has  been  already  insisted  on  at  large  in  the  preceding  part  of 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  71. 
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them  eommentaries^  ind  need  not  here  be  fartber  iUnstrtted* 
In  giireniiiiento  purely  republican  it  baa  been  seen  tbat  this  ten- 
denev  b  slmort  irresistible.  The  represesitetivcs  at  the  people 
are  Inst  too  af^  to  iinagine  that  tfaer  are  &e  pc<>pl^  tbemselTea; 
and  thej  betraf  atrong  gTiDp443ma  of  imfotiettoe  aad  even  disgnsi 
at  tbe  leaat  retistance  frmn  any  other  quarter*  Tbej  eeem  to 
think  the  exercise  of  ita  proper  ri^ta^  bj  the  execotiiie  or  the 
judieiarr,  to  be  a  breaeh  of  their  priTilegea  and  an  impeadunent 
of  their  wijdoaL^  («)  If,  therefore,  the  execotiTe  is  to  constitnto 
an  effectiTe,  independesit  branch  of  tbe  gofEmment,  it  is  India- 
penaahle  to  f^re  it  aome  penmaaenoe  of  doration  in  ofBce,  and 
aome  motire  for  a  firm  exercise  of  its  powera. 

§  143S^  Tbe  other  ground,  that  of  stahilitr  in  the  srstem  of 
adminiatration,  is  still  more  strikinglj  connected  with  duration 
in  oflioe*  Few  men  will  be  found  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  course  of  policv  whose  wisdom  may  be  perfectly  clear  to 
tbemaelvea,  if  th«*y  cannot  be  permitted  to  complete  what  they 
ha%e  1>egun.  Of  what  consequence  will  it  be  to  form  the  beat 
plans  of  executive  administration,  if  they  are  perpetually  passing 
into  new  bands  before  they  are  matured,  or  may  be  defeated  at 
the  moment  when  their  reaaonableneas  and  their  value  cannot  be 
understood  or  realized  by  the  public  ?  One  of  tlie  truest  rewarda 
to  patriotB  and  statesmen  is  the  consciousness  that  the  objec* 
tions  raised  against  their  measures  will  disappear  upon  a  fair 
trial;  and  that  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  people  will  fol- 
low their  labors,  long  after  tliey  have  ceased  to  be  actors  upon 
the  public  scenes.  But  who  will  plant  when  he  can  never  reap  ? 
Who  will  sacrifice  his  present  ease,  and  reputation,  and  popu- 
larity, and  encounter  obloquy  and  persecution,  for  systems  which 
he  can  neither  mould  so  as  to  insure  success,  nor  direct  so  as  to 
justify  the  experiment  ? 

§  14M.  The  natural  result  of  a  change  of  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ermnent  will  be  a  change  m  the  course  of  administration,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  the  subordinate  persons  who  are  to  act  as  minis- 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  71  ;  Id*  Ko.  73  ;  I«L  No.  51.  Mr.  JeffcTaoii  saja,  ''The  ex- 
ecutive in  our  governmenU  U  not  tbe  sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principsl,  object  of  my 
jetiloQsy.  The  tyranny  of  the  legislature  is  the  most  formidable  dread  tt  preseiit, 
and  will  be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  executive  will  come  in  iU  turn  ;  but  it  will 
be  at  A  remote  period."    2  Jefferaon's  CoiTea|>.  443. 

(a)  Sue  Life  of  Gouvenieur  Morris,  IIL  251,  828. 
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ters  to  the  executive.  A  successor  in  office  will  feel  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  To  undo  what  has  been 
done  by  the  latter  will  be  supposed  to  give  proofs  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity ;  and  will  recommend  him  to  all  those  who  were  adversa- 
ries of  the  past  administration,  and  perhaps  will  constitute  the 
main  grounds  of  elevating  him  to  office.  Personal  pride,  party 
principles,  and  an  ambition  for  public  distinction,  will  thus  nat- 
urally prompt  to  an  abandonment  of  old  schemes,  and  com- 
bine, with  that  love  of  novelty  so  congenial  to  all  free  states,  to* 
make  every  new  administration  the  founders  of  new  systems  of 
government^ 

§  143f5.  What  should  be  the  proper  duration  of  office  is  matter 
of  more  doubt  and  speculation.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  shorter  the  period  of  office  the  more  security  there 
will  be  against  any  dangerous  abuse  of  power.  The  longer  the. 
period  the  less  will  responsibility  be  felt,  and  the  more  personal 
ambition  will  be  indulged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considera- 
tions above  stated  prove  that  a  very  short  period  is,  practically 
speaking,  equivalent  to  a  surrender  of  the  executive  power  as  a 
check  in  government,  or  subjects  it  to  an  intolerable  vacillation 
and  imbecility.  In  the  convention  itself  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion existed  on  this  subject  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  that  the 
executive  should  be  chosen  during  good  behavior.  But  this  prop- 
osition received  little  favor,  and  seems  to  have  been  abandoned 
without  much  effort.  ^ 

§  1436.  Another  proposition  was,  as  has  been  seen,  to  choose 
the  executive  for  seven  years,  which  at  first  passed  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority;' but,  being  coupled  with  a  clause,  "to  be  chosen  by  the 
national  legislature,"  it  was  approved  by  the  vote  of  eight  States 
against  two.*  Another  clause,  "to  be  ineligible  a  second  time," 
was  added  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  one,   one  being 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  72. 

*  This  plan,  whatever  may  now  be  thought  of  its  value,  was  at  the  time  supjtorted 
by  some  of  the  purest  patriots.  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Jay  were 
among  the  number.  North  American  Review,  Oct.  1827,  pp.  263,  264,  266  ;  Journal  of 
Convention,  130,  131,  185  ;  2  Pitk.  Hist.  259,  note.  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  seems,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  convention,  changed  his  opinion  on  account  of  the  increased 
danger  to  the  public  tranquillity  incident  to  the  election  of  a  magistrate  to  this  degree 
of  permanency.  2  Pitk.  Hist.  259,  260,  note.  Possibly  the  same  change  may  have 
occurred  in  the  opinions  of  others.    Journal  of  Convention,  130, 181. 

•  Journal  of  Convention,  90.  ^ 
«  Id.  92,  136,  224,  225  ;  Id.  286.  287. 
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divided.^  In  this  form  the  clause  stood  in  the  fii^t  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  though  sume  intermediate  efforts  were  made  to  vary 
it  2  But  it  was  uhimatcly  altered  upon  the  report  of  a  com* 
mittee,  so  as  to  change  the  mode  of  election,  the  term  of  office, 
and  the  re-eiigibility,  to  their  present  form^  hy  tlie  vote  of  ten 
States  against  one.^ 

§  1437,  It  is  most  probable  that  these  three  propositions  had 
a  mutual  hifluenee  upon  the  final  vote.  Those  who  wished  a 
*choice  to  be  made  by  the  jieople  rather  than  by  the  national  legis- 
lature would  naturally  incline  to  a  shorter  period  of  office  than 
seven  years,  Tliose  who  were  in  favor  of  seven  years  might  be 
willing  to  consent  to  the  clause  against  re-eligibility,  when  they 
would  resist  it  if  the  period  of  office  were  reduced  to  four  years.* 
And  those  who  favored  the  latter  might  more  readily  yield  the 
prohibitory  clause  than  increase  the  duration  of  office.  All  this, 
however,  is  hut  conjecture ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  final  result  is,  that  opinions  strongly  maintained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  discussion  were  yielded  up  in  a  sjdrit  of  com- 
promise, or  abandoned  upon  the  weight  of  argument* 

§  1438.  It  is  ol>servablc,  that  the  period  actually  fixed  is  in- 
termediate between  the  term  of  office  of  the  Senate  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  the  course  of  one  presidential  term, 
the  House  is  or  may  be  twice  recomposed,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  changed  or  re-elected.  So  far  as  executive  influence  can 
be  presumed  to  operate  upon  either  branch  of  the  legislature  un- 
favorably to  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  latter  possess,  in  their 
elective  franchise,  ample  means  of  redress.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  far  as  uniformity  and  stability  in  the  administration  of  execu- 
tive duties  are  desirable,  they  are  in  some  measm'e  secured  by  the 
more  permanent  tenure  of  office  of  the  Senate,  which  will  check 
too  hasty  a  departure  from  the  old  system  by  a  change  of  the 
executive  oi-  representative  branch  of  the  government^ 


^  Jovimal  of  Conveiitiou,  S4,  204. 
»  Id.  ino,  191  to  196,  200  ;  h\,  286,  287»  288. 

«  I.L225,  324,S30,  332,  337.  See  2  Jeirerson'a  Corr^pon deuce,  64,  65;  2  PitL 
Hist  252,  253  ;  Journal  of  CoiiTontiou,  288,  289. 

*  Sec  1  J«'fferson's  Corrt'HivjiidDnce,  pp.  64,  65. 

6  3  Elliot" 8  Debates,  yjJ,  100  ;  2  Id.  368  ;  1  Jeffereon'a  Correspondence,  64,  65. 

*  Dr,  Paley  has  condemtiod  all  elective  monarchies,  and,  iudwd,  all  elective  chief 
ningistratea.  *' The  coiifesaion  of  ever}'  writer  on  tht!  subject  of  civil  govenmu*nt/* 
say 3  he,  '*  the  experience  of  ages,  the  example  of  Poland^  and  of  the  papal  doniiiiiou\ 
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§  1439.  Whether  the  period  of  four  years  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  for  which  the  executive  department  is  established,  so 
as  to  give  it  at  once  energy  and  safety,  and  to  preserve  a  due  bal- 
ance in  the  administration  of  the  government,  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  experience.  That  it  will  contribute  far 
more  than  a  shorter  period  towards  these  objects,  and  thus  have  a 
material  influence  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, may  be  safely  affirmed  ^  Between  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  the  period  of  office  there  will  be  a  considerable 
inteiTal,  at  once  to  justify  some  independence  of  opinion  and 
action,  and  some  reasonable  belief  that  the  propriety  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  during  the  administration  may  be  seen  and  felt  by 
the  commimity  at  large.  The  executive  need  not  be  intimidated 
in  his  course  by  the  dread  of  an  immediate  loss  of  public  confi- 
dence, without  the  power  of  regaining  it  before  a  new  election; 
and  he  may,  with  some  confidence,  look  forward  to  that  esteem 
and  res{)ect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which  public  services  usually 
obtain  when  they  are  faithfully  and  firmly  pursued  with  an  honest 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  If  he  should  be  re-elected,  he  will 
still  more  extensively  possess  the  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
a  wise  and  beneficent  system  of  policy,  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic. And  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  retire,  he  cannot  but  have 
the  consciousness  that  measures,  long  enough  pursued  to  be  found 
useful,  will  be  pei*severed  in ;  or,  if  abandoned,  the  contrast  will 
reflect  new  honor  upon  the  paat  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment^ and  perhaps  reinstate  him  in  office.  At  all  events,  the 
period  is  not  long  enough  to  justify  any  alarms  for  the  publio 

seem  to  place  this  amongst  the  few  indubitable  maxims  which  the  science  of  goyem- 
ment  admits  of.  A  crown  is  too  splendid  a  prize  to  be  conferred  upon  merit.  The 
^Missions  or  interests  of  the  electors  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  qoalitiea  of  the 
competitors.  The  same  observation  holds  concerning  the  appointments  to  any  office 
which  is  attended  with  a  great  share  of  power  or  emolument.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
a  popular  choice  worth  the  dissensions,  tumults,  and  interruptions  of  regular  indus- 
try, with  which  it  is  inseparably  attended."  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  B.  6,  ch.  7, 
p.  367.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  also  remarked,  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  European 
history,  that  on  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1778,  when  the  partitioning  powers 
thought  it  expedient  to  foster  and  confirm  aQ  the  defects  of  its  wretched  government, 
they  sagaciously  demanded  of  the  Polish  diet  that  the  crown  should  continue  elec- 
tive. 1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  256.  America  has  indulged  the  proud  hope  that 
she  shall  avoid  every  danger  of  this  sort,  and  escape  at  once  from  the  evils  of  an 
hereditary  and  of  an  elective  monarchy.  Who  that  loves  liberty  does  not  wish  sac- 
cess  to  her  efforts  ? 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  71. 
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safety.'  Tho  danger  is  not,  that  such  a  limited  executive  will 
become  an  absolute  dictator,  but  that  he  may  be  ovcrwhehned  by 
the  comldned  operations  of  popular  influence  and  legislative 
power.  It  may  be  reasonaldy  doubted,  from  the  limited  deration 
of  this  office,  whether,  in  point  of  iiidejiendence  and  firmness, 
lie  will  not  be  found  unequal  to  the  task  which  the  Ctmstitution 
assigns  him;  and,  if  such  a  doubt  may  b<j  indulged,  that  alone 
will  be  decisive  against  any  just  jealousy  of  his  encroachments, ^ 
Even  in  England,  where  an  hereditary  monarch  with  vast  pre- 
rogatives and  patronage  exists,  it  has  been  found  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  their  immediate  sympathy  with  the  people  and 
their  p^isseasion  of  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  have  been 
able  effectually  to  check  all  his  usurpations  and  to  diminish  his 
influence.  Nay,  from  small  lx*giuning3  they  have  risen  to  he  the 
gi*oat  power  in  the  state,  counterpoising  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  crown  but  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  nobility;  and  gain- 
ing so  solid  an  accession  of  influence,  that  they  rather  lead  than 
follow  the  great  measures  of  the  administration,^ 

§  1440.  In  com[>aring  the  duration  of  oftlcc  of  the  President 
with  that  of  the  State  executives,  additional  reasons  will  present 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  former*  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitutionj  the  executive  was  chosen  annually  in  some 
of  the  States;  in  others,  biennially;  and  in  others,  triennially. 
In  some  of  the  States  which  have  been  subsequently  admitted 
into  the  Union,  the  executive  is  chosen  annually;  in  others  bien- 
nially; in  others  triennially;  and  in  others  quadriemiially*  So 
that  there  is  a  great  di?ersity  of  opinion  exhibited  on  the  subject 
not  only  in  the  early  but  in  the  later  State  constitutions  in  the 
Union.'*  Now  it  may  he  affirmed  that  if,  considering  the  nature 
of  executive  duties  in  the  State  governments,  a  pei-iod  of  office  of 
two  or  three  or  even  four  years  has  not  been  found  cither  danger- 
ous or  inconvenient,  there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  the  dura- 
tion of  office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  at 
least  equal  to  the  longest  of  these  periods.  The  nature  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed  by  the  President  both  at  home  and  abroad 
are  so  various  and  complicated,  as  not  only  to  require  great  tal- 


1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comnu  App.  318  ;  Rawlo  on  Const  ch.  31.  pf>.  287  to  290* 
>  The  Fedemlist,  No.  7L  •  Ibid. 

*  4  Elliot's  Debates,  A  pp.   557  ;  Dr»  Leiber's  EncydopeeilEa  Araeriama,  Art.  Ckm* 
stUuiicnji :  The  FiHi(*ralist»  No.  39. 
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cnts  and  great  wisdom  to  perform  them  in  aiiy  manner  suitable 
to  their  importance  and  difficulty,  but  also  long  experience  in 
office  to  acquire  what  may  be  deemed  the  habits  of  administration, 
and  a  stead inuss  as  well  as  comprehensiveness  of  view  of  all  the 
bearings  of  measures.  The  executive  duties  in  the  States  are 
few  and  confined  to  a  narrow  range*  Those  of  the  President 
embrace  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  arrangements  of  (►eace 
and  war,  of  diplomacy  and  negotiation,  of  finance,  of  naval  and 
military  operations,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  through  al* 
most  infinite  ramifications  of  details  and  in  places  at  vast  dis- 
tances from  each  other.*  lie  is  compelled  constantly  to  take  into 
view  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Union;  and  to  master  many  of  the 
local  interests  and  other  circumstanees,  which  may  require  new 
adaptations  of  measures  to  meet  the  puldic  exigencies.  Consid- 
erable time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge for  the  proper  discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  his  office  can 
be  obtained;  and  after  it  is  obtained,  time  must  be  allowed  to 
enable  him  to  act  upon  that  knowledge  so  as  to  give  vigor  and 
healthiness  to  the  operations  of  the  government*  A  short  term 
of  office  would  scarcely  suffice,  either  for  suitable  knowledge  or 
suitable  action.  And  to  say  the  least,  four  years  employed  in 
the  executive  functions  of  the  Union  would  not  enable  any  man 
to  become  more  familiar  with  them,  than  half  that  period  with 
those  of  a  single  State. ^  In  short,  the  same  general  considera- 
tions which  require  and  justify  a  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
service  of  the  members  of  the  national  legislature  beyond  that  of 
the  members  of  the  State  legislatures,  apply  with  full  force  to 
the  executive  department.  There  have,  nevertheless,  at  different 
periods  of  the  irovernment,  been  found  able  and  ingenious  minds, 
who  have  contended  for  an  annual  election  of  the  President^  or 
some  shorter  period  than  four  years.* 

§  1441  Hitherto  our  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  the 
period  has  not  been  found  practically  so  long  as  to  create  danger 
to  the  people,  or  so  short  as  to  take  away  a  reasonable  independ- 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72.  *  1  Kent's  Uomm.  Lect  13,  p.  262. 

•  Mr.  SeDtttor  Hillhous**,  in  April,  1808,  proposed  an  animiil  i*lectinn,  timong  other 
amendnieiits  to  thi^  Constitution  ;  and  defendi'd  th<3  propoHition  iit  a  very  eliibomte 
speech.  The  amendment,  hoi^cTor,  foiirKl  no  support.  S<>«  Billbouse's  Sj^ech,  12th 
April,  1808,  printed  at  New  Haven,  by  0.  Steele  &  Co,  The  learned  etlitor  of  Blrtck- 
tttone'ft  ConiTntiitJiries  miinifestly  tho\j;(lit  a  more  frei^iient  election  thftD  once  in  four 
jeaaw  dminhle.     1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm*  App.  323,  329. 
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enoe  and  eaergjr  fram  the  executi re.  Still,  it  camiol  ba  diagiused, 
thai  sdBeieiit  time  has  scarcelT  jet  elapsed  to  enable  us  to  pro* 
iftoiiiice  a  decisire  optaioQ  upon  the  subject ;  since  the  executire 
has  generally  acted  with  a  uiajoritT  of  the  natioa,  and  in  critical 
times  has  been  sustained  by  the  force  of  that  majority  in  strong 
measures,  and  in  times  of  more  tranquillitj,  hj  the  general  mod- 
eration of  the  policy  of  his  administration. 

§  144±  Another  question,  connected  with  the  duration  of 
office  of  the  President,  was  much  agitated  in  the  contention,  and 
has  often  since  been  a  topic  of  serious  discussion ;  and  that  is, 
whether  he  should  be  re-eligible  to  office.  In  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  President  ought  to  be  ineligible  after  one  period 
of  office,  it  was  urged,  that  the  return  of  public  officers  into  the 
mass  of  the  common  people,  where  they  would  feel  the  tone  which 
^bej  bad  giren  to  the  administration  of  the  laws,  was  the  best 
security  the  public  could  have  for  their  good  beharior.  It  woold 
operate  as  a  check  upon  the  restlessness  of  ambition,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  independence  of  the  executive*  It  would 
prevent  him  from  a  cringing  subserviency  to  procure  a  re-elec* 
tion,  or  to  a  resort  to  corrupt  intrigues  for  die  maintenance  of 
his  power.'  And  it  was  even  added  by  some^  whose  imaginations 
m^ere  continually  haunted  by  terrors  of  all  sorts  from  the  exist* 
ence  of  any  j)owers  in  the  national  government,  that  the  re-eligi- 
bility of  the  executive  would  furnish  an  inducement  to  foreign 
governments  to  interfere  in  our  elections,  and  would  thus  inflict 
upon  us  all  the  evils  which  had  desolated  and  betrayed  Poland.^ 

§  1443.  In  opijosition  to  these  suggestions,  it  was  stated,  that 
one  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  in* 
ducements  to  good  behavior.  There  are  few  men  who  would  not 
feel  much  less  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty,  when  they  were 
conscious  that  the  advantage  of  a  station  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected must  be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  period,  than  when 
they  were  fiermitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  obtainint^  by  their 
merit  a  continuance  of  it  A  desii-e  of  reward  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  of  human  conduct;  and  the  best  security  for 
the  fidelity  of  mankind  is  to  make  interest  coincide  with  duty. 
Even  the  love  of  fame  —  the  ruling  passion  of  tlie  noblest  minds 
—  will  scarcely  prompt  a  man  to  undertake  extensive  and  ardu- 

^  Qte  3  Elliotts  D^bntts,  99 ;  Rawle  on  Cotuit.  cb.  31,  p.  283 ;  Tbe  FederUixt,  No.  7a. 
<  dee  2  EUioi'ii  Debntoi^  357  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  cli.  31,  pw  2S3. 
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0U8  enterprises,  requiring  considerable  time  to  mature  and  per- 
fect, if  they  may  be  taken  from  his  management  before  their 
accomplishment,  or  be  liable  to  failure  in  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
cessor. The  most,  under  such  circumstances,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected of  the  generality  of  mankind,  is  the  negative  merit  of  not 
doing  harm  instead  of  the  positive  merit  of  doing  good.^  An- 
other ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  the  temptation  to  sordid 
views,  to  peculation,  to  the  corrupt  gratification  of  favorites, 
and  in  some  instances  to  usurpation.  A  selfish  or  avaricious 
executive  might,  under  such  circumstances,  be  disposed  to  make 
the  most  he  could  for  himself,  and  his  friends  and  partisans, 
during  his  brief  continuance  in  office,  and  to  introduce  a  system 
of  official  patronage  and  emoluments,  at  war  with  the  public  in- 
terests, but  well  adapted  to  his  own.  If  he  were  vain  and  ambi- 
tious, as  well  as  avaricious  and  selfish,  the  transient  possession 
of  his  honors  would  depress  the  former  passions,  and  give  new 
impulses  to  the  latter.  He  would  dread  the  loss  of  gain  more 
than  the  loss  of  fame ;  since  the  power  must  drop  from  his  hands 
too  soon  to  insure  any  substantial  addition  to  his  reputation.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  his  very  ambition,  as  well  as  his  avarice, 
might  tempt  him  to  usurpation ;  since  the  chance  of  impeachment 
would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  thought;  and  the  present  power  of 
serving  friends  might  easily  surroimd  him  with  advocates  for 
every  stretch  of  authority  which  would  flatter  his  vanity,  or  ad- 
minister to  their  necessities. 

§  1444.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be  depriving 
the  community  of  the  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by  an 
able  chief  magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  office.  Experience  is  the 
parent  of  wisdom.  And  it  would  seem  almost  absurd  to  say,  that 
it  ought  systematically  to  be  excluded  from  the  executive  office. 
It  would  be  equivalent  to  banishing  merit  from  the  public  coun- 
cils, because  it  had  been  tried.  What  could  be  more  strange 
than  to  declare,  at  the  moment  when  wisdom  was  acquired,  that 
the  possessor  of  it  should  no  longer  be  enabled  to  use  it  for  the 
very  purposes  for  which  it  was  acquired  ?  ^ 

§  1445.  Another  ill  effect  of  the  exclusion  would  be,  that  it 
might  banish  men  from  the  station,  in  certain  emergencies,  in 

1  Tlie  Federalist,  No.  72  ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  99 ,  Id.  858. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  72 ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  858. 
s  The  Federalist,  No.  72 ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  99,  lOa 
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which  tlipir  services  might  be  eminently  useful,  and  indeed  al- 
most indispensable  for  the  safety  of  their  country.  There  la  no 
nation  which  has  not  at  some  period  or  other  in  its  history  felt 
ao  aVjsohite  necessity  of  the  services  of  particular  men  in  partic- 
ular stations;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  its  political  existence.  In  a  time  of  war,  or 
other  pressing  calainity,  the  very  confidence  of  a  nation  in  the 
tried  integrity  and  ability  of  a  single  man  may  of  itself  insure  a 
triumph.  Is  it  wise  to  substitute  in  such  eases  iuexperience  for 
experience,  and  t.o  set  afloat  public  opinion,  and  change  the  settled 
course  of  administration  ?  ^  One  would  suppose,  that  it  should  be 
sufficient  to  possess  the  right  to  change  a  bad  magistrate,  without 
making  the  singular  merit  of  a  good  one  the  very  ground  of  ex- 
cluding hiui  from  office, 

§  1446.  Another  ground  against  the  exclusion  was  founded 
upon  our  own  experience  under  the  State  governments  of  the 
utility  and  safety  of  the  re-eligibility  of  the  executive.  In  some 
of  the  States  the  executive  is  re*eligiblc;  in  otliei*8  he  is  not 
But  no  person  has  licen  able  to  point  out  any  circumstance  in 
the  administration  of  the  Stat^  governments  unfavorable  to  a  re* 
election  of  the  chief  magistrate,  where  the  right  has  constitution- 
ally existed.  If  there  had  been  any  practical  evil^  it  must  have 
been  seen  and  feli  And  the  common  practice  of  continuing  the 
executive  in  office  in  some  of  these  States,  and  of  displacing  in 
others,  demonstrates  that  the  jicople  arc  not  sensible  of  any 
abuse,  and  use  their  power  with  a  firm  and  unembarrassed  free- 
dom at  the  elections. 

§  1447*  It  was  added,  that  the  ad%^antages  proposed  by  the  ex- 
clusion, (1)  greater  independence  in  the  executive,  (2)  greater 
security  to  the  people,  were  not  well  foimded.  The  former  could 
not  he  attained  in  any  moderate  degree,  unless  the  exchision  was 
made  perpetual.  And,  if  it  were,  there  might  be  many  motives 
to  induce  the  executive  to  sacrifice  his  independence  to  friends, 
to  partisans,  to  selfish  objects,  and  to  private  gain,  to  the  fear 
of  enomics,  and  the  desire  to  stand  well  with  majorities.  As  to 
the  latter  supposed  advantage,  the  exclusion  would  operate  no 
check  uj)on  a  man  of  irregular  ambition,  or  corrupt  principles, 
and  against  such  men  alone  could  the  exchision  be  important. 
Ill  truth,  such  men  would  easily  find  means  to  cover  up  their 

1  Tlie  FederaHst,  No,  73  j  2  ElUot*i  D«>tei,  99,  100. 
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usurpations  and  dishonesty  under  fair  pretensions,  and  mean 
8ubser\'ieney  to  popular  prejudices.  They  would  easily  delude 
the  people  into  a  belief  that  their  acts  were  constitutional,  be- 
cause they  were  in  harmony  with  the  public  wishes,  or  held  out 
some  specious  but  false  projects  for  the  public  good. 

§  1448.  Most  of  this  reasoning  would  apply,  though  with  di- 
minished force,  to  the  exclusion  for  a  limited  period,  or  until 
after  the  lapse  of  an  intermediate  election  to  the  office.  And  it 
would  have  equally  diminished  advantages,  with  respect  both  to 
personal  independence  and  public  security.  In  short,  the  exclu- 
sion, whether  perpetual  or  temporary,  would  have  nearly  the  same 
effects;  and  these  effects  would  be  generally  pernicious,  rather 
than  salutary.^  Re-eligibility  naturally  connects  itself  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  duration  of  office.  The  latter  is  necessary  to 
give  the  officer  himself  the  inclination  and  the  resolution  to  act 
his  part  well,  and  the  community  time  and  leisure  to  observe  the 
tendency  of  his  measures,  and  thence  to  form  an  experimental 
estimate  of  his  merits.  The  former  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
people,  when  they  see  reason  to  approve  of  his  conduct,  to  con- 
tinue him  in  the  station,  in  order  to  prolong  the  utility  of  his 
virtues  and  talents,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  advan- 
tage of  permanence  in  a  wise  system  of  administration.^ 

§  1449.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  where  the  duration  is 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  right  of  re-election  becomes 
less  important,  and  perhaps  less  safe  to  the  public.  A  President 
chosen  for  ten  years  might  be  made  ineligible  with  far  less  impro- 
priety than  one  chosen  for  four  years.  And  a  President  chosen 
for  twenty  years  ought  not  to  be  again  eligible,  upon  the  plain 
ground,  that  by  such  a  term  of  office  his  responsibility  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  his  means  of  influence  and  patronage 
immensely  increased,  so  as  to  check  in  a  great  measure  the  just 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  the  free  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  Whether  an  intermediate  period,  say  of  eight 
years,  or  of  seven  years,  as  proposed  in  the  convention,  might  not 
be  beneficially  combined  with  subsequent  ineligibility,  is  a  point 
upon  which  great  statesmen  have  not  been  agreed;  and  must 
be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  future  legislators  to  weigh  and  decide.* 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  72 ;  Rawle  on  the  Const  ch.  81,  pp.  288,  289. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  72. 

>  Mr.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  entertained  the  opinion  strongly,  that  the  chief 
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The  inconvenience  of  such  frequently  recurring  elections  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  bj  generating  factions,  combining  intrigues, 
and  agitating  the  public  mind^  seems  not  hitherto  to  have  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  a^  it  desenes.  One  of  two  evils  mav 
possibly  occur  from  this  source;  either  a  constant  state  of  ex- 
citement, which  will  prevent  the  fair  operation  of  the  measures 
of  an  administration,  or  a  growing  indifiference  to  the  election^ 
both  on  the  part  of  candidates  and  the  people,  which  will  sur* 
render  it  practically  into  the  hands  of  the  selfish,  the  office  seek- 
ers, and  the  unprincipled  devotees  of  power.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  that  the  election  of  a  su- 
preme executive  magistrate  for  a  whole  nation  affects  so  many 
interests,  addresses  itself  so  strongly  to  popular  passions,  and 
holds  out  such  powerful  temptations  to  ambition,  that  it  neces- 
sarily becomes  a  strong  trial  to  public  virtue,  and  even  hazardous 
to  the  public  tranquillity** 

§  1450.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  respects  the  Vice- 
President  If  such  an  officer  was  to  be  created,  it  is  plain  that 
the  dumtion  of  his  office  should  be  co-extensive  with  that  of  the 
President.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  scheme  of 
the  government  necessarily  embraced  it ;  for  when  it  was  decided 
that  two  persons  were  to  be  voted  for,  as  President^  it  was  de- 
cided that  he  who  had  the  greatest  nuraljer  of  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, after  the   person   chosen  as   President^    should  be   Vice- 

tnagistnta  ought  to  be  ineligibk  after  one  term  of  office*  **'Remoxi  md  experieooe 
tell  08,"  s»ys  he,  **  that  the  cMef  mngiatrate  will  alwoyg  be  re-electw!,  if  he  may  ht 
re-elected.  He  is  then  an  officer  for  life.  This  once  observed,  it  becomes  of  so  much 
conseqnence  to  certain  nations  to  have  a  friend  or  a  foe  at  the  head  of  onr  affairs,  that 
they  will  iDterfere  with  money  and  with  arms,  &c.  The  election  of  a  President  of 
America  some  years  hence  will  be  much  more  interesting  to  certain  nations  of  Europe, 
thnn  ever  the  election  of  a  king  of  Poland  was.''  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison  in  1787,  3 
Jeffer.  Correup*  274,  275.  He  oddetl  in  the  same  letter :  **  The  power  of  removing 
every  fourth  year  by  the  vote  of  the  i>eople  k  a  power  which  they  will  not  exercise  ; 
afjd  if  they  were  disposed  to  exercise  it,  they  woiihl  not  be  permitt^/*  See  also  2 
Jefferson's  Correspomlence,  201,  439^  440,  443,  How  little  haa  this  reasoning  accorded 
with  the  fiict  !  In  the  memoir  written  by  him  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  says  : 
**  My  wish  was,  that  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven  yeare,  and  be  ineligible 
afterwards.  This  term  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
legislature,  to  carry  through  and  establish  any  system  of  improvement  he  should  pro- 
pose for  the  jfeneral  good.  But  the  practice  adopted,  I  think ,  is  better,  allowing  his 
continuance  for  eight  years,  with  a  liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  the  lenn, 
mftkin^  that  a  period  of  probation/*  1  Jefferson's  Correap,  64,  65,  See  also  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  A  pp.  328»  329. 

1  1  Kent's  Comni,  Loct.  13>  p,  267* 
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President  The  principal  question,  therefore,  was,  whether  such 
an  officer  ought  to  be  created.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
the  original  scheme  of  the  government  did  not  provide  for  such 
an  officer.  By  that  scheme,  the  President  was  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature.^  When,  afterwards,  an  election  by  elec- 
tors chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people,  was  proposed 
by  a  select  committee,  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President  constituted 
a  part  of  the  proposition ;  and  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  vote 
of  ten  States  against  one.^ 

§  1461.  The  appointment  of  a  Vice-President  was  objected  to, 
as  unnecessary  and  dangerous.  As  president  of  the  Senate,  he 
would  be  entrusted  with  a  power  to  control  the  proceedings  of 
that  body;  and  as  he  must  come  from  some  one  of  the  States, 
that  State  would  have  a  double  vote  in  the  body.  Besides,  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  President  should  die,  or  be  removed,  the 
Vice-President  might,  by  his  influence,  prevent  the  election  of 
a  President.  But,  at  all  events,  he  was  a  superfluous  officer, 
having  few  duties  to  perform,  and  those  might  properly  devolve 
upon  some  other  established  officer  of  the  government.® 

§  1452.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  appointment  were,  in 
part,  founded  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  objections.  It  was 
seen  that  a  presiding  officer  must  be  chosen  for  the  Senate,  where 
all  the  States  were  equally  represented,  and  where  an  extreme? 
jealousy  might  naturally  be  presumed  to  exist  of  the  preponderat- 
ing influence  of  any  one  State.  If  a  member  of  the  Senate  were 
appointed,  either  the  State  would  be  deprived  of  one  vote,  or 
would  enjoy  a  double  vote  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  or  there 
would  be  a  tie,  and  no  decision.  Each  of  these  alternatives  was 
equally  undesirable,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  great  prac- 
tical inconveniences.  An  officer,  therefore,  chosen  by  the  whole 
Union,  would  be  a  more  suitable  person  to  preside,  and  give  a 
casting  vote,  since  he  would  be  more  free  than  any  member  of 
the  Senate  from  local  attachments  and  local  interests ;  and  being 
the  representative  of  the  Union,  would  naturally  be  induced  to 
consult  the  interests  of  all  the  States.*  Having  only  a  casting 
vote,  his  influence  could  only  operate  exactly  when  most  bene- 

^  Journal  of  ConTentioD,  68,  92,  186,  224. 

3  Journal  of  Convention,  823,  824,  833,  837. 

>  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  859,  861 ;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 

«  8  Elliot's  Debates,  87,  88,  51,  52;  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
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ftcial;  that  is,  to  prociiro  a  decision,  A  still  more  important 
consideration  ia  the  necessity  uf  providing  some  fluitable  [jcrson 
to  perform  the  executive  functions,  when  the  President  is  nnable 
to  perform  them,  or  i»  removed  from  office.  Every  reason  which 
recommends  the  mode  of  election  of  the  President  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  with  a  view  either  to  dignity,  independence,  or 
personal  (|ualifkationa  for  oflice,  applies  with  eqiml  force  to  the 
api)ointment  of  his  substitute*  He  is  to  perform  the  same  duties, 
and  to  possess  the  same  rights;  and  it  seems,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, at  least  peculiarly  proper,  that  the  choice  of  the  person  who 
should  succeed  to  the  executive  functions,  should  belong  to  the 
peojde  at  large,  rather  than  to  a  select  body  chosen  for  another 
purpose.  If,  as  was  suggested,  the  president  of  the  Senate, 
chosen  by  that  body,  might  have  been  designated  as  the  constitu- 
tional substitute,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  either 
poaaesB  so  high  qualifications,  or  enjoy  so  much  public  confi- 
dence, or  feel  so  much  resiionsiljility  for  his  conduct,  as  a  Vice- 
President  selected  directly  by  and  from  the  people.  The  jiresident 
of  the  Senate  would  generally  be  selected  from  other  motives,  and 
with  reference  to  other  qualifications,  than  what  ordinarily  be- 
longed tu  the  executive  department  His  political  opinions  might 
be  in  marked  contrast  with  those  of  a  majority  of  tlie  nation;  ^ 
and  while  he  might  possess  a  just  influence  in  the  Senate  as  ft^fl 
presiding  olTicer,  he  might  be  deemed  wholly  unfit  for  the  various 
duties  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate.  In  addition  to  these 
considerations,  there  was  no  novelty  in  the  appointment  of  such 
an  officer  for  similar  purposes  in  some  of  the  State  governments ;i 
and  it  therefore  came  recommended  by  experience,  as  a  safe  and 
useful  arrangement,  to  guard  the  people  against  the  inconven- 
iences of  an  rnterreipimn  in  the  government,  or  a  devolution  of 
power  upon  an  officer  who  was  not  their  choice,  and  might  not 
possess  their  confidence. 

§  1453,  The  next  clause  embraces  the  mode  of  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President;  and  altliough  it  has  been  repealed, 
by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
yet  it  still  deserves  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  original  scheme, 
and  more  especially  as  very  grave  doubts  have  been  entertained 
whether  the  substitute  is  not  inferior  in  wisdom  and  convenience. 

§1454.    The  clause  is  as  follows:  "Each  State  shall  appoint, 
1  The  Federaliat,  No,  68. 
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in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  represen- 
tatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress.  But 
no  senator,  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

"The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trans- 
mit, sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  president  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who 
have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one 
of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then, 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.  But,  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist 
of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In 
every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have 
equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice  President." 

§  1455.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  originally,  in  the 
convention,  the  choice  of  the  President  was,  by  a  vote  of  eight 
States  against  two,  given  to  the  national  legislature.^  This  mode 
of  appointment,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfac- 
tory; for  a  short  time  afterwards,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subject,  it  was  voted,  by  six  States  against  three,  one  being  di- 
vided, that  the  President  should  be  chosen  by  electors  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  by  eight  States  against  two,  that  the  elec- 

1  Joarnal  of  Convention,  68,  92,  136,  224,  225  ;  Id.  286,  287. 
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tors  shoiild  be  chosen  bj  the  legiglatnre^  of  the  States.^  Upon  a 
subsequent  discnsdion,  by  the  vote  of  seven  States  against  four, 
the  choice  was  restored  to  the  national  legislature.'  Towards 
the  close  of  the  convention  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  reported  a  scheme  in  many  respects  as  it  now  stands* 
The  clause  as  to  the  mode  of  choice  by  electors  was  carried  by 
the  vote  of  nine  States  against  two;  that  respecting  the  time 
and  place  and  manner  of  voting  of  the  electors,  by  ten  States 
against  one ;  that  respecting  the  choice  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  ease  no  choice  was  made  by  the  people,  by  ten  States 
against  one.' 

§  1456.  One  motive  which  induced  a  change  of  the  choice  of 
the  President  from  the  national  legislature  unquestionably  was, 
to  have  the  sense  of  the  people  operate  in  the  choice  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  so  important  a  trust  was  confided.  This  would  be 
accomplished  much  more  perfectly,  by  committing  the  right  of 
choice  to  fK^rsons  selected  for  that  sole  purpose  at  the  particular 
conjuncture,  instead  of  persons  selected  for  the  general  purposes 
of  legislation.*  Another  motive  was  to  escape  from  those  in- 
trigues and  cabals  which  would  be  promoted  in  the  lei^islative 
body  by  artful  and  designing  men^  long  before  the  period  of  the 
choice,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  their  own  selfish  purposes,^ 
The  very  circumstance  that  the  body  entrusted  with  the  power 
was  chosen  long  before  the  presidential  election,  and  for  other 
general  functions,  would  facilitate  every  plan  to  corrupt  or  man- 
age them.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  candidatesp 
by  holding  out  the  rewards  of  office,  or  other  sources  of  jiatron- 
age  and  honor,  silently  but  irresistibly  to  influence  a  majority  of 
votes;  and  thus,  by  his  own  bold  and  unprincipled  conduct,  to 
secure  a  choice,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  hisrhest,  and  purest,  and 
most  enlightened  men  in  the  country.  Besides,  the  very  cir- 
cumstance ol  the  possession  of  the  elective  power  would  mingle 
itself  with  all  the  ordinary  measures  of  legislation.  Compro- 
mises and  bargains  would  l>e  made,  and  laws  passed  to  gratify 
particular  members,  or  conciliate  particular  interests;  and  thus 


»  Journal  of  Convention,  190,  191.  >  Id.  200.    S^  Id.  286,  287. 

■  Journal  of  Convention,  324,  333,  334,  835,  336,  337,  The  committee  of  the  con- 
TenLiou  reported  in  favor  of  a  choice  by  the  SenaU,  in  case  there  was  none  hy  the  people. 
Joumni  of  Convention,  325. 

*  The  Federaliat.  No.  68.  *  2  Wilson's  Law  Uct  1^7, 
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a  disafltrous  influence  would  be  shed  over  the  whole  policy  of  the 
government.  The  President  would,  in  fact,  become  the  mere 
tool  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress;  and  would,  before  he 
occupied  the  seat,  be  bound  down  to  an  entire  subserviency  to 
their  views.  ^  No  measure  would  be  adopted  which  was  not,  in 
some  degree,  connected  with  the  presidential  election;  and  no 
presidential  election  made  but  what  would  depend  upon  artificial 
combinations  and  a  degrading  favoritism.  ^  There  would  be 
ample  room  for  the  same  course  of  intrigues  which  has  made 
memorable  the  choice  of  a  king  in  the  Polish  diet,  of  a  chief 
in  the  Venetian  senate,  and  of  a  pope  in  the  sacred  college  of  the 
Vatican. 

§  1467.  Assuming  that  the  choice  ought  not  to  be  confided  to 
the  national  legislature,  there  remained  various  other  modes  by 
which  it  might  be  effected,  — by  the  people  directly;  by  the  State 
legislatures ;  or  by  electors  chosen  by  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
latter  mode  was  deemed  most  advisable;  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  was  supported  was  to  the  following  effect :  The  immediate 
election  should  be  made  by  men  the  most  capable  of  analyzing  the 
qualities  adapted  to  the  station,  and  acting  under  circumstances 
favorable  to  deliberation,  and  to  a  judicious  combination  of  all 
the  inducements  which  ought  to  govern  their  choice.  A  small 
number  of  persons,  selected  by  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  gen- 
eral mass  for  this  special  object,  would  be  most  likely  to  possess 
the  information  and  discernment  and  independence  essential  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duty.^  It  is  also  highly  important  to 
afford  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  to  tumult  and  disorder. 
These  evils  are  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  election  of  a  chief 
magistrate  directly  by  the  people,  considering  the  strong  excite- 
ments and  interests  which  such  an  occasion  may  naturally  be 
presumed  to  produce.  The  choice  of  a  number  of  persons  to 
form  an  intermediate  body  of  electors,  would  be  far  less  apt  to 
convulse  the  community  with  any  extraordinary  or  violent  move- 
ments, than  the  choice  of  one  who  was  himself  the  final  object  of 
the  public  wishes.  And  as  the  electors  chosen  in  each  State  are 
to  assemble  and  vote  in  the  State  in  which  they  are  chosen,  this 
detached  and  divided  situation  would  expose  them  much  less  to 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  5,  p.  58. 
3  See  1  Kent  s  Comm.  Lect.  18,  pp.  261,  262. 
3  The  Federalist,  No.  68. 
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heats  and  formrnts,  which  mijj^ht  be  commtinicated  from  them  to 
the  people,  than  if  they  were  all  convened  at  one  time  in  one 
place,*  The  same  circurastancea  would  naturally  lessen  the  dan- 
gers of  cabaU  intrigue,  and  corruption,  especially  if  Congress 
should,  as  they  undoubtedly  would,  prescribe  the  same  day  for 
the  choice  of  the  Qlectora  and  for  giving  their  rotes  throughout 
the  United  States,  The  scheme,  indeed^  persents  every  reasona- 
ble guard  against  these  fatal  evils  to  republican  governments. 
The  appointment  of  the  President  is  not  made  to  depend  upon 
any  pro-existing  body  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered  with  be- 
forehand to  pn^stitute  their  votes;  but  is  delegated  to  persons 
chosen  by  the  immediate  act  of  the  people,  for  that  sole  and  tem- 
porary purpose.  All  those  persons,  who,  from  their  situation, 
might  be  suspected  of  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  President  in 
office,  such  as  senators,  and  representatives,  and  other  persona 
holding  offices  of  trust  or  profit  mider  the  United  States,  are  ex- 
cluded from  eligibility  to  the  trust.  Thus,  without  corrupting 
the  body  of  the  jjcople,  the  immediate  agents  in  the  election  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  enter  upon  their  duty  free  from  any  sinister 
bias.  Their  transitory  existence  and  dispersed  situation  would 
present  formidable  obstacles  to  any  corrupt  combinations;  and 
time,  as  well  as  means,  would  be  wanting  to  accomplish,  by 
bribery  or  intrigue  of  any  considerable  number,  a  betrayal  of 
their  duty, 2  Tbe  President,  too,  who  should  be  thus  appointed, 
would  be  far  more  independent  than  if  chosen  In'  a  legislative 
body,  to  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  make  corresjiondent  sac- 
riQces,  to  gratify  their  wishes  or  reward  their  services^^  And 
on  the  other  hand,  being  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  fx^ople,  his 
gratitude  would  take  the  natural  direction,  and  sedulously  guard 
their  rights.* 

1  The  FeilcmUat,  No.  6S  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  1$,  pp.  261,  262, 

*  The  FciltTdlist,  No.  68  ;  1  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm,  App.  326,  327  ;  2  Wilaon'a  Law 
]>cl.  1S7,  188,  180. 

"  Ibid. 

*  In  addition  to  tTies^  gmnntls,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  still  greater  afi<!  more 
inauperahle  difficulty  a;^inst  a  *'haico  directly  by  the  people,  ils  a  single  commonity, 
wiui,  that  soch  a  meosuiQ  would  be  an  entire  con  soli  ilation  of  the  government  of  the 
corratry^  and  an  annihilation  of  the  State  sovereignties,  so  far  as  concerned  the  organ- 
ization  of  the  execntive  (iMpartuamt  of  the  Union.  This  was  not  to  be  iMTMutted  or 
endured  ;  and  it  would,  besides,  have  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  Union,  and  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  a  degree  which  they  would  have  deetmed 
tdtogether  inadmiBsible.    *l  Kent's  Comm.  Jject  13,  p*  261.     It  is  not  perceiTed,  hoir 
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§  1458.  The  other  parts  of  the  scheme  are  no  le«s  entitled  to 
commendation.     The  number  of  electors  is  equal  to  the  number 

of  senators  and  rcprei^entatives  of  each  State ;  thus  giving  to  each 
State  as  virtual  a  representation  in  the  electoral  colleges  as  that 
which  it  enjoys  in  Congress.  The  votes,  when  given,  are  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  aud  there 
opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  both  houses.  The  person 
having  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  is  to  be  Presi- 
dent. But  if  no  one  of  the  candidates  has  such  a  majority,  then 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  popular  bnmeh  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  to  elect  from  the  live  highest  on  the  list  the  person 
whom  they  may  deem  best  qualified  for  the  office,  each  State 
having  one  vote  in  the  choice.  The  person  who  has  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  after  the  choice  of  President,  is  to  be 
Vice-President.  But^,  if  two  or  more  shall  have  equal  votes,  the 
Senate  are  to  choose  the  Vice-President.  Thus,  the  ultimate 
functions  are  to  be  shared  alternately  by  the  Senate  and  Represen- 
tatives in  the  organization  of  the  executive  department  ^ 

§1459.  *'This  process  of  election/'  adds  the  Federalist,  with 
a  somewhat  elevated  tone  of  satisfaction,  **atfords  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  office  of  President  will  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  man  who  is  not  in  au  eminent  degree  endowed  with  the  i*e- 
quisite  qualifications.     Talents  for  low  intrigucj  and  the  little 

either  of  these  results  €4]ukl  have  tftkeii  placp^  tiuleas  upon  somt-  phin  [which  was  never 
proposed)  which  shfluM  dijircgard  altogpther  the  existt^nce  of  the  States,  and  take  «wmj 
ill  repregentiitioii  of  tlie  slave  population.  The  choice  might  hnve  bf-en  dimctly  by  th« 
people  without  auy  such  couriii^  And  in  iKiint  of  fact,  such  au  objection  as  thftt  aug* 
gesti^  by  Mr.  (.iiHUCfUor  Kent,  to  a  choice  by  thu  pitople^  dot's  not  »eem  %n  have  oc* 
curred  to  the  authors  of  thtj  Fetlemlist.  If  the  choice  had  been  directly  by  the  people, 
each  State  having  as  ipany  votes  for  President  ns  it  would  be  entitled  to  electors,  th« 
result  wotild  have  becu  exactly  as  it  now  i^.  If  each  State  had  iM^n  entitled  to  one 
vot*s  only»  then  the  State  aovereigntiea  wouhl  have  been  completely  repreaentfrd  by  the 
people  ot  each  State  upon  an  equality.  If  the  choice  had  beeu  by  the  people  in  (tis- 
trictOi  ttccording  to  the  mtio  of  representation,  then  th^  President  would  have  k»en 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  people  iu  a  majority  of  the  representative  dii^trict«.  There 
would  he  no  more  a  consolidation  than  there  now  is  in  the  House  of  Representativea. 
Ja  neither  view  could  there  be  any  itijuhoua  inei^uality  bearing  on  the  Southern 
States. 

1  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  hog  summed  up  the  general  nrgnmetits  in  favor  of  Fin  election 
by  electors  with  great  felicity.  1  K+'Ot's  Comm,  Lect.  13,  p[f.  261,  262.  And  the  snb- 
jet't  of  the  orgtinizatioQ  of  the  executive  department  is  also  explained,  with  much  clear- 
ness and  forre.  by  the  1eiime<l  editor  of  Bkckstone's  Comujeiitarie*,  and  hy  Mr.  Rjiwle 
in  his  valuable  lalxiri.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  885  to  32S  ;  Kawle  cm  Const,  ch.  5, 
pp.  51  to  55  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lectun^s,  1S6  to  180. 
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arts  of  [mpylaritv,  may  alone  suffice  to  elevate  a  man  to  the  first 
houors  of  a  single  State.  But  it  will  require  other  talents^  and  a 
different  kind  of  merit,  to  establish  him  in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  Uiiiun,  or  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  it  as 
will  lie  neeesHurv  to  make  him  a  successful  candidate  for  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  It  will  not 
be  too  strong  to  say,  that  Ihere  will  i)e  a  cfjustant  |irobability  of 
seeing  the  station  tilled  by  characters  pre-eminent  for  ability  and 
Tirtue.  And  this  will  Ije  thought  no  inconsiderable  recommen- 
dation of  the  Constitution  by  those  who  are  able  to  estimate  the 
share  which  the  executive  in  every  government  must  necessarily 
have  in  its  good  or  ill  administration**'  ^ 

§  1460.  The  mode  of  election  of  the  President  thus  provided 
for  has  not  wliolly  escaped  censure,  though  the  objections  have 
been  less  numerous  than  those  brought  against  many  other 
parts  of  the  Constitution,  touching  that  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment^ 

§  1461.  One  objection  was,  that  he  is  not  chosen  directly  by 
the  people,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  dependence  upon  them.  And 
in  support  of  tliis  objection  it  has  been  urged,  that  he  will  in 
fact  owe  his  ap]ioiutment  to  the  State  governments;  for  it  will 
become  the  policy  of  the  States,  which  cannot  directly  elect  a 
President,  to  prevent  his  election  by  the  i>eople,  ond  thus  to  throw 
the  choice  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  it  will  be 
decided  by  the  votes  of  States,*  Again,  it  was  urged,  that  this 
very  mode  of  choice  by  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
most  unjust  and  unequah  Why,  it  has  been  said,  should  Dela- 
ware,  with  her  single  representative,  jwrnsess  the  same  vote  with 
Virginia,  with  ten  times  that  number?*  Besides,  this  mode  of 
choice  by  tlie  ITuuse  of  Representatives  will  give  rise  to  the  worst 
intrigues;  and  if  ever  the  arts  of  corruption  shall  prevail  in  the 
choice  of  a  President^  they  will  prevail  by  first  throwing  the 
choice  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  assailing  the 
virtue  and  independence  of  mc^mbers  holding  the  State  vote  by 
all  those  motives  of  honor  and  reward  which  can  so  easily  be  ap- 
plied by  a  bold  and  ambitious  candidate.® 


1  The  FedLraUat,  No.  68. 

a  See  Tbe  Ft?deralbt,  No.  68  ;  2  Elliot  a  Debates,  860  to  368. 

»  2  Elliot's  Debater,  360,  861, 

*  1  Tack.  Bkek.  Comni.  App.  327*  *  Id.  327,  328. 
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§  1462.  The  answer  to  these  objections  has  been  already  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  it  was 
added,  that  the  devolution  of  the  choice  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  inevitable,  if  there  should  be  no  choice  by  the 
people ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  it  was  a  more  appropri- 
ate body  for  this  purpose  than  the  Senate,  seeing  that  the  latter 
were  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures,  and  the  former  by  the  peo- 
ple. Besides,  the  connection  of  the  Senate  with  the  executive 
department  might  naturally  produce  a  strong  influence  in  favor 
of  the  existing  executive,  in  opposition  to  any  rival  candidate.^ 
The  mode  of  voting  by  States,  if  the  choice  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  was  but  a  just  compensation  to  the  smaller 
States  for  their  loss  in  the  primary  election.  When  the  people 
vote  for  the  President,  it  is  manifest  that  the  large  States  enjoy 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  small  States ;  and  thus  their  inter- 
ests may  be  neglected  or  sacrificed.  To  compensate  them  for 
this  in  the  eventual  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
correspondent  advantage  is  given  to  the  small  States.  It  was 
in  fact  a  compromise. ^  There  is  no  injustice  in  this;  and  if  the 
people  do  not  elect  a  President,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
electing  one  in  this  mode  than  there  would  be  by  a  mere  repre- 
sentative vote  according  to  numbers ;  as  the  same  divisions  would 
probably  exist  in  the  popular  branch  as  in  their  respective 
States.  3 

§  1463.  It  has  been  observed  with  much  point,  that  in  no  re- 
spect have  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  expectations  of  the  public  when  it  was 
adopted,  been  so  completely  frustrated  as  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  independence  of  the 
electors  in  the  electoral  colleges.'*  It  is  notorious  that  the  elec- 
tors are  now  chosen  wholly  with  reference  to  particular  candidates, 
and  are  silently  pledged  to  vote  for  them.  Nay,  upon  some  oc- 
casions the  electors  publicly  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular person;  and  thus.  In  effect,  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
system,  so  elaborately  constructed,  is  subverted.^  The  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  are  selected  and  announced  in  each 
State  long  before  the  election ;  and  an  ardent  canvass  is  main- 
tained in  the  newspapers,  in  party  meetings,  and  in  the  State 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comin.  App.  327,  828.  «  2  Elliot's  Debates,  864. 

•  Bawle  on  the  Constitutiou,  cli.  5,  p.  64.  *  Id.  pp.  57,  58.  •  Ibid. 
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le^slatures,  to  Mcare  votes  for  the  favorite  caadidate,  and  to 
defeat  his  opponents.  Naj,  the  State  legislatures  often  becoiae 
tlie  nominating  body,  acting  in  their  official  capacities,  and  reo* 
ommending  by  solemn  resolves  their  own  candidate  to  the  other 
Btates.*  80  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  electors  after  their  choice 
but  to  register  votes  which  are  already  pledged ;  and  an  exercise 
of  an  independent  judgment  would  be  treated  as  a  p*>Htical  osur- 
pation,  dishonorable  to  the  individual,  and  a  fraud  upon  his 
constituents. 

§  1464,  The  principal  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in  the 
mode  of  election  is  the  constant  tendency,  from  the  number 
of  candidates,  to  bring  the  choice  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. This  has  alre^y  occurred  twice  in  the  pr<^^ss  of  the 
government;  and  in  the  future  there  is  every  probability  of  a  far 
more  frequent  occurrence.  This  was  early  foreseen;  and,  even 
in  one  of  the  State  conventions,  a  most  distinguished  statesman, 
and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  admitted  that  it  would 
probably  he  found  impracticable  to  elect  a  President  by  the  im- 
mediate suffrages  of  the  people ;  and  that  in  so  large  a  country 
many  pitrsuus  would  probably  be  voted  for,  and  that  the  lowest  of 
the  five  highest  on  the  list  might  not  have  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  votes**  It  cannot  escajic  the  discernment  of  any  at- 
tentive observer,  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives  is  often  to 
choose  a  President,  the  choice  will,  or  at  least  may,  be  influenced 
by  many  motives,  independent  of  his  merits  and  qualifications. 
There  is  danger  that  intrigue  and  cabal  may  mix  in  the  rivalries 
and  strife.^  And  the  discords,  if  not  the  corruptions,  generated 
by  the  occasion,  will  probably  long  outlive  the  immediate  choice, 
and  scatter  their  pestilential  influences  over  all  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  One  fearful  crisis  was  passed  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  over  his  comijetitor,  Mr.  Burr,  in  1801,  which 
threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  government,*  and  put  the  issue 
ufion  the  tried  patriotism  of  one  or  two  individuals,  who  yielded 

1  lUwld  on  th«  Conatitutiotit  ch«  5,  pp.  57»  58.  A  practice  which  has  been  censured 
hy  Hoine  persons,  aft  still  more  alarming,,  in  the  nomination  of  tht>  President  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  political  nietrtings  at  Washington  ;  thus,  in  the  mild  form  of  rccom- 
mendation,  introdncing  their  votes  into  the  election  with  all  their  official  influence. 
Bawle  on  Con^it.  cb,  5,  p.  68. 

2»  Mr  Madi&on,  2  Klliot's  Debates,  364. 

»  1  Tticlc.  Black.  Comm.  App.  327  ;  1  Kent's  Corom.  Lect,  13,  p.  261, 

*  I  Kent  a  ComitL  Lect  13,  p.  262. 
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from  a  sense  of  duty  their  preference  of  the  candidate  generally 

Buppurted  by  their  friends,* 

§  1465,  Struck  with  these  difficulties,  it  has  been  a  faTorite 
opinion  of  many  distinguished  fttatesnien,  CBpccially  of  late  years, 
that  the  choice  ought  to  be  directly  by  the  people,  in  representa- 
tive didtricts;  a  measure  which,  it  has  been  suppuaed,  would  at 
once  facilitate  a  choice  by  the  people  in  the  lirst  instance,  and 
interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  general  corruption  or  in- 
trigue in  the  election.  Hitherto  this  plan  has  not  [possessed 
extensive  public  favor*  Its  merits  are  proper  for  discussion  else- 
wheren,  and  do  not  belong  to  these  commentaries. 

§  1466.  The  issue  of  the  contest  of  1801  gave  rise  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  in  several  resjxK^ts  materially  changing 
the  mode  of  election  of  President.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides 
that  the  ballots  of  the  electors  shall  be  separately  given  for  Presi- 
dent  and  Vice-President,  instead  of  one  ballot  for  two  peraons  as 
President;  that  the  Vice-President  {like  the  President)  shall  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
that  the  number  nf  candidates,  out  of  whom  the  selection  of 
President  is  to  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be 
three,  instead  of  five ;  that  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list;  and  that,  if  no 
choice  is  made  of  President  before  the  fourth  of  March  following, 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President 

§  1467.    The  amendment  was  proposed  in  October,  1803,  and 


'  Allusiots  \m  here  eaptK^kUy  made  to  the  Lite  Mr.  Bayard,  who  held  the  vote  ot 
Dakwftre,  and  who,  by  hb  final  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  decided  the  election. 
It  wa«  remarked  at  the  tiine^  that  in  tli©  election  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  in  1801,  the  votes 
of  two  or  thrp«  States  were  held  by  persons  who  &oon  afterwaids  received  office  from 
hitn.  The  circumstance  is  sjH>ken  of  in  positive  terms  by  Mr*  Bftyard,  in  bis  eele- 
bmted  Speech  on  the  Jndkiary,  in  1802,  Debates  on  the  Jndiciar}^  printed  by 
Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany,  1802,  pp.  418,  419.  Mr,  Bftyard  did  not  nmke  it  i natter  of 
accusation  ngainst  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  foujuh^d  in  coixiipt  bargaining.  Nor  hiis  uny 
$uch  charge  been  subsequently  made.  The  fact  is  here  stated  merely  to  show  how 
jH^coliarly  delicate  the  exercise  of  such  functions  necessarily  is  ;  and  how  difficult 
it  may  be,  even  for  the  mast  exalted  and  pur©  executive,  to  fsscape  suspicion  or 
reproach,  wh^n  be  is  not  chosen  directly  by  the  people*  Similar  suggestions  will 
scarcely  ever  fsiil  of  being  mode,  whenever  a  distinguished  representative  obtains  office 
after  on  election  of  President,  to  which  he  has  contributed*  The  learaed  editor  of 
Bbekstone's  Commentaries  has  spoken  with  exceeding  zeal  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  th«  intrigncs  and  cabals  of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  1  Tuck. 
Bkck.  Comm.  App,  327. 
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was  rati  lied  befoi*e  September,  1804/  aiid  is  in  tlie  following 
terms :  — 

*'Thc  electoi-s  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President-^  one  of  whoni^  at 
least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  aa  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which  lists  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States^  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate ;  the 
president  of  the  Senate  shalU  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certilleates,  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted ;  the  pei^son  having  the  greatest  ntnnber  of 
?iote8  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electora  ai>pointed;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot^  the  President  But,  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  con- 
sist of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  chooae  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice-President 
shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  con- 
stitutional disability  of  the  President 

"T!ie  jKTson  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  as  Vice- 
President,  shall  he  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap|>ointed ;  and  if  no 
person  ha%'e  a  majority,  then,  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President;  a  qnonun 
for  the  piu*pose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  neccs* 
sary  to  a  choice. 

*'But  no  person,   constitntionally  ineligible   to   the  office  of 

^  Jouj-uol  of  Coxtyentioiif  Supp.  iBi,  488. 
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President,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States." 

§  1468.  This  amendment  has  alternately  been  the  subject  of 
praise  and  blame,  and  experience  alone  can  decide  whether  the 
changes  proposed  by  it  are,  in  all  respects,  for  the  better  or  the 
worse.  ^  In  some  respects  it  is  a  substantial  improvement  In 
the  first  place,  under  the  original  mode  the  Senate  was  restrained 
from  acting  until  the  House  of  Representatives  had  made  their 
selection,  which,  if  pai*ties  ran  high,  might  be  considerably  de- 
layed. By  the  amendment  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  a  choice 
of  the  Vice-President  immediately,  on  ascertaining  the  returns  of 
the  votes.  ^  In  the  next  place,  under  the  original  mode,  if  no 
choice  should  be  made  of  a  President  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives until  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  preceding  offi- 
cer, there  would  be  no  person  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
office,  and  an  interregnum  would  ensue,  and  a  total  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  government.^  By  the  amendment  the  new  Vice- 
President  would  in  such  a  case  act  as  President  By  the  origi- 
nal mode  the  Senate  are  to  elect  the  Vice-President  by  ballot ; 
by  the  amendment  the  mode  of  choice  is  left  open,  so  that  it 
may  be  viva  voce.  Whether  this  be  an  improvement  or  not  may 
be  doubted. 

§  1469.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  has  certainly 
greatly  diminished  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
Vice-President  Though  the  duties  remain  the  same,  he  is  no 
longer  a  competitor  for  the  presidency,  and  selected,  as  possess- 
ing equal  merit,  talents,  and  qualifications,  with  the  other  can- 
didate. As  every  State  was  originally  compelled  to  vote  for  two 
candidates  (one  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  State)  for  the 
same  office,  a  choice  was  fairly  given  to  all  other  States  to  select 
between  them ;  thus  excluding  the  absolute  predominance  of  any 
local  interest  or  local  partiality. 

§  1470.  In  the  original  plan,  as  well  as  in  the  amendment,  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  discussion  or  decision  of  any  questions 

*  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  13,  p.  262  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  5,  pp.  54,  55. 

*  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  6,  p.  54  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  260. 

'  Mr.  Rawle  is  of  opinion  that  the  old  Vice-President  would,  under  the  old  mode, 
act  as  President  in  case  of  a  non-election  of  President.  I  cannot  find  in  the  Constitu- 
tion any  authority  for  such  a  position.  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  5,  p.  54.  See,  also,  Act 
of  Congress,  1st  March,  1792,  ch.  8. 
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which  nmj  arise  as  to  the  regularity  and  authenticitr  of  the  re- 
titnui  of  the  electoral  ToCeSy  or  the  right  of  the  peraona  who  gave 
the  votes,  or  the  maimer  or  eireamstances  in  which  they  ought 
to  be  counteil  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
queation  could  ever  arise  on  the  euliject ;  and  that  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  open  the  certificates  which  were  produced^  \ 
in  the  presence  of  both  houses^  and  to  count  the  names  and  num- 
bers, as  returned-  Yet  it  is  easily  to  be  conceived,  that  very 
delicate  and  interesting  inquiries  may  occur,  fit  to  be  debated 
ajid  decided  by  some  deliberative  body.  >((i)  In  fact^  a  question 
did  occur  upon  the  coimting  of  the  votes  for  the  presidency  in 
1821,  upon  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whether  the  votes  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  could  be  counted;  but  as  the  count  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  choice^  and  the  declaration  was  made 
of  his  re-election,  the  Senate  immediately  withdrew;  and  the 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  Uie  course  of  proceeding  in  a  case  of  real 
controversy,  was  left  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation. 

^  §  1471.  Another  defect  in  the  Constitution  is,  that  no  provi- 
sion was  originally,  or  is  now  made,  for  a  case  where  there  is  an 
equality  of  votes  by  the  electors  for  more  jiersons  than  the  cou- 
stiiutioual  numljer  from  which  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  make  the  election.  The  language  of  the  original  text  is,  that 
the  House  shall  elect  *'from  the  five  highest  on  the  list."  Sup- 
pose there  were  six  candidates,  three  of  whom  had  an  erpial 
immhcr;  who  are  to  be  ))referrcd  ?  The  amendment  is,  that  the 
House  shall  elect  ^'from  the  persons  having  the  highest  niunliers, 
not  exceeding  three."  Suppose  there  should  l>e  four  candidates, 
two  of  whom  should  have  an.  equality  of  votes;  who  ai*e  to  l»e 
preferred  ?  Such  a  case  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability ; 
and  may  hereafter  occasion  very  serious  dis#iensions»  One  ob- 
ject in  lessening  the  iuiml>er  of  the  persons  to  be  balloted  for 
from  five  to  three,  doubtless  was,  to  take  away  the  chance  of  any 
person  having  very  few  votes  from  l>ein^  chosen  President  against 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation.^ (i)     Yet  it  is  obvious  now  that 

1  See  1  Kent  H  Comui.  Lect  18,  pp.  258«  259.        <  2  EUiot  s  Debates,  d62,  363. 


(a]  The  proceedingi  in  Congreas  in 
1869  and  1B73,  io  counting  the  Totea, 
niity  be  tn en  Honed  in  this  connection,  to 
■how  the  diUk-ulties  and  the  dangers 
involved. 


(b)  And  yet  a  candidate  receiving  • 
very  few  electoral  votes  may  ix)saibly  be 
the  choice  of  a  larger  number  of  electon 
thftu  the  Kuccessful  candidntc.  In  1860, 
1,291,574  Toten  ezpreited  a  preference  for 
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a  person  having  but  a  very  small  number  of  electoral  votes  might, 
under  the  present  plan,  be  chosen  President,  if  the  other  votes 
were  divided  between  two  eminent  rival  candidates ;  the  friends 
of  each  of  whom  might  prefer  any  other  to  such  rival  candidate. 
Nay,  their  very  hostility  to  each  other  might  combine  them  in 
a  common  struggle  to  throw  the  final  choice  upon  the  third  can- 
didate, whom  they  might  hope  to  control  or  fear  to  disoblige. 
§  1472.  It  IS  observable  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
is,  that  ^^  each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,"  the  number  of  electors  to  which  the 
State  is  entitled.  Under  this  authority  the  appointment  of  elec- 
tors has  been  variously  provided  for  by  the  State  legislatures. 
In  some  States,  the  legislature  have  directly  chosen  the  electors 
by  themselves ;  in  others,  they  have  been  chosen  by  tiie  people 
by  a  general  ticket  throughout  the  whole  State ;  and  in  others  by 
the  people  in  electoral  districts,  fixed  by  the  legislature,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  electors  being  apportioned  to  each  district^  No 
question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  either 
mode,  except  that  of  a  direct  choice  by  the  legislature.  But 
this,  though  often  doubted  by  able  and  ingenious  minds,  ^  has 
been  firmly  established  in  practice  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution;  and  does  not  now  seem  to  admit  of  controversy, 
even  if  a  suitable  tribunal  existed  to  adjudicate  upon  it.^  At 
present,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  the  electors  are  chosen  either  by 
the  people  by  a  general  ticket  or  by  the  State  legislature.  The 
choice  in  districts  has  been  gradually  abandoned,  and  is  now 
persevered  in  but  by  two  States.*  (a)  The  inequality  of  this  mode 
of  choice,  unless  it  should  become  general  throughout  the  Union, 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  it  should 
not  long  since  have  been  wholly  abandoned.  In  case  of  any 
party  divisions  in  a  State,  it  may  neutralize  its  whole  vote, 
while  all  the  other  States  give  an  unbroken  electoral  vote.  On 
this  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  has  been  thought 

»  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  826.  «  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  100,  101. 

*  See  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  187.  *  See  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  5,  p.  55. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  nevertheless  received  12  whose  popular  vote  was  only  about  half 

electoml  votes  only,  while  Mr.  Brecken-  as  great,  received  more  than  three  times 

ridge,  being  the  choice  of  about  two-thirds  as  many  electoral  votes, 
as  many  voters,  received  exactly  six  times  (a)  Now  by  none, 

as  many  electoral  votes.    And  Mr.  Bell, 
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deairable  hy  mnny  statesmen  to  have  the  Constitution  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  a  uniform  mode  of  ehoice  by  the  people. 

§  1473.  The  remaining  part  of  the  elauee  which  precludes  any 
senator,  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trnst  or 
proht  under  the  United  States,  from  being  an  elector,  has  been 
already  al hided  to,  and  requires  little  comment  The  object  is, 
to  prevent  persons  holding  public  stations  under  the  government 
of  the  United  States  from  uny  dircet  infliience  in  the  choice  of  a 
President  In  respect  to  persons  holding  office,  it  is  reasonable 
to  6uj)p09e  that  their  partialities  would  all  be  in  fuvor  of  the  re- 
election of  the  actual  incumbent;  and  they  might  have  strong 
inducements  to  exert  their  official  influence  in  the  ek^ctoral  col* 
lege*  (a)  In  respect  to  senators  and  repi^esentatives,  there  is  this 
additional  reason  for  exchiding  them,  that  they  wonhl  he  already 
committed  Ijy  their  vote  in  the  electoral  college;  and  thus,  if 
there  should  be  no  election  by  the  people,  they  could  not  bring  to 
the  final  vote  either  the  impartiality  or  the  independence  which 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution  contemplates. 

§  1474.  The  next  clause  is,  *-The  Congress  may  determine  the 
time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  whieh  they  shall 
give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  he  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States.'' 

§  1475,  The  propriety  of  this  power  would  seem  to  be  almost 
self-evident,  Every  reason  of  public  policy  and  convenience 
seems  in  favor  of  a  fixed  time  of  giving  the  electoral  votes,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  same  throughout  the  Union,  Such  a  meas- 
ure is  calculated  to  repress  political  intrigues  and  speculations, 
by  rendering  a  combination  among  the  electoral  colleges,  as  to 
their  votes,  if  not  utterly  impracticable,  at  least  very  difficult; 
and  thus  secures  the  people  against  those  ready  expedients  which 
corruption  never  fails  to  employ  to  accomplish  its  designs.^    The 

1  3  Ellioffl  Debates,  100,  lOt 


pi)  All  these  precautions  nsiume  that 
the  elector  b  to  be  entirely  at  liberty  to 
ftct  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
jiid^jinent  when  the  period  arrives  for 
casiing  Im  vote  ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  theory,   th<j   fact  in  otherwise.      See 

A  dilemma  was  presented^  however,  in 
187!^     One  of  the  o&ndidate»  for  Presi- 


dent, Mr.  Greeleyp  died  after  the  poptil&r 
election,  and  before  the  elei'toriil  ctillpjfes 
had  convened.  Under  auch  circa m- 
«tances^  the  electors  chosen  to  vote  for 
hira  were  left  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they 
pleased  ;  and  at  they  did  not  coostitutft 
a  majority,  so  as  to  muke  nnite«l  ncli^n 
important,  they  scattered  their  votes  ac- 
cording to  personal  preference*. 
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arts  of  ambition  are  thus  in  some  degree  checked,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  electors  against  external  influence  in  some  degree 
secured.  This  power,  however,  did  not  escape  objection  in  the 
general  or  the  State  conventions,  though  the  objection  was  not 
extensively  insisted  on.^ 

§  1476.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  this  clause, 
Congress  in  1792  passed  an  act,  declaring  that  the  electors  shall 
be  appointed  in  each  State  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December,  in  every  fourth  year  succeeding 
the  last  election  of  President,  according  to  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  and  senators  then  existing,  (a)  The  electors 
chosen  are  required  to  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  said  first 
Wednesday  of  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  legislature  thereof.  They  are  then  to  make  and 
sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given,  and  to  seal 
up  the  same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  of  such 
State  for  President  and  Vice  President  is  contained  therein;  and 
shall  appoint  a  person  to  take  charge  of  and  deliver  one  of  the 
same  certificates  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, before  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  then  next  ensu- 
ing; another  of  the  certificates  is  to  be  forwarded  forthwith  by 
the  post-office  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  third  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  the  district 
in  which  the  electors  assembled.^  Other  auxiliary  provisions 
are  made  by  the  same  act  for  the  due  transmission  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  electoral  votes,  and  authenticating  the  appointment 
of  the  electors.  The  President's  term  of  office  is  also  declared  to 
commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day 
on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  given.  ^ 

§  1477.  The  next  clause  respects  the  qualifications  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  "  No  person,  except  a  natural 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of 
President.  Neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. " 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  825,  331,  388,  335  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  100,  101. 
»  Act  of  1st  March,  1792,  eh.  8.  «  Ibid. 

(a)  Now  they  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  of  No- 
vember.    Act  of  Jan.  23,  1845. 
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§  1478.  Considering  the  natiiro  f^f  tho  diitios,  the  extent  of  the 
information,  and  the  solid  wisdom  and  experience  required  in 
the  executive  department,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  some  qualification  of  age,  Tliat  which  has  Ix^en  se- 
lected h  the  middle  age  of  life,  hy  which  f>eriod  the  character 
and  talents  of  individual  arc  generally  known  and  fnlly  devel- 
oped; and  opportunities  have  usually  been  afforded  for  public 
service,  and  for  exjierience  in  the  public  councils.  The  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  if  they  have  not  then  attained  to  their  hij^hest 
maturity,  are  in  full  vigor,  and  hastening  towards  their  ripest 
state.  The  judgment,  acting  upon  lar^e  materials,  has,  by  that 
time,  attained  a  solid  cast;  and  tlu*  principles  which  form  the 
character,  and  the  integrity  which  gives  lustre  to  the  virtues  of 
life,  must  then,  if  ever,  have  acquired  public  confidence  and 
approijation.i 

§  1479.  It  is  indispensable,  too,  that  the  President  should  be 
a  natural  Imrn  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  citizen  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  fourteen  years  before  hia 
election.  This  permission  of  a  natural  citizen  to  become  Presi- 
dent is  an  exception  from  the  great  fundamental  policy  of  all 
governments,  to  exclude  foreiirn  influence  from  their  executive 
councils  ami  duties.  It  was  douljtless  introduced  (for  it  has  now 
become  by  lapse  of  time  merely  nominal,  and  will  soon  become 
wholly  extinct)  out  of  respect  to  those  distinguished  revolution- 
ary jxitriuts  who  were  born  in  a  foreisrn  land,  and  yet  had  enti- 
tled themselves  to  high  honors  in  their  adopted  country.*  A 
positive  exclusion  of  them  from  the  office  would  have  been  unjust 
to  their  merits  and  painful  to  tlieir  sensibilities.  liut  the  general 
propriety  of  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  in  common  cases,  will 
scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  sound  statesman.  Tt  cuts  off  all 
chances  for  ambitious  foreijiners,  who  might  otherwise  be  in- 
triiruing  for  the  office;  and  interposes  a  barrier  against  those 
corrupt  interferences  of  foreign  governments  in  executive  elec- 
tions, which  have  inflicted  the  most  serious  evils  upon  the  elec- 
tive monarchies  of  Europe.  Germany,  Poland,  and  even  the 
pontificate  of  Rome,  are  sad  but  instructive  examples  of  the  en- 
during mischiefs  arising  from  this  source.^     A  residence  of  four- 

>  See  1  Kent's  Comm,  Lect.  13,  p.  273. 
*  Jmirn,  of  Convetition,  267.  325,  361, 
■  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13.  p.  255  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm,  App.  823. 
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teen  years  in  the  United  States  is  also  made  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  every  candidate ;  so  that  the  people  may  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  know  his  character  and  merits,  and  that  he  may 
have  mingled  in  the  duties,  and  felt  the  interests,  and  understood 
the  principles,  and  nourished  the  attachments,  belonging  to  every 
citizen  in  a  republican  government^  By  "residence,"  in  the 
Constitution,  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  absolute  inhabitancy 
within  the  United  States  during  the  whole  period,  but  such  an 
inhabitancy  as  includes  a  permanent  domicil  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  has  supposed  that  a  temporary  absence  abroad  on  public 
business,  and  especially  on  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  nation,  would 
interrupt  the  residence  of  a  citizen,  so  as  to  disqualify  him  for 
office. 2  If  the  word  were  to  be  construed  with  such  strictness, 
then  a  mere  journey  through  any  foreign  adjacent  territory,  for 
health  or  for  pleasure,  or  a  commorancy  there  for  a  single  day 
would  amount  to  a  disqualification.  Under  such  a  construction, 
a  military  or  civil  officer,  who  should  have  been  in  Canada  dur- 
ing the  late  war  on  public  business,  would  have  lost  his  eligibil- 
ity. The  true  sense  of  residence  in  the  Constitution  is  fixed 
domicil,  or  being  out  of  the  United  States,  and  settled  abroad 
for  the  purpose  of  general  inhabitancy,  animo  manendi^  and  not 
for  a  mere  temporary  and  fugitive  purpose,  in  transitu. 

§  1480.  The  next  clause  is,  "In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 
on  the  Vice-President.  And  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide 
for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall  then 
act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected."  (a) 

§  1481.  The  original  scheme  of  the  Constitution  did  not  em- 
brace, as  has  been  already  stated,  the  appointment  of  any  Vice- 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  255  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  323. 
*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  31,  p.  287. 

(a)  Foar  cases  have  now  occurred  of  speaker  of  the  House  the  acting  President. 

Vice-Presidents  succeeding  to  the  presi-  Had  President  Johnson  been  convicted 

dcncy  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent ;  when  tried  on  impeachment,  Mr.  Wade, 

but  in  uo  instance  has  a  second  vacancy  then  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 

occurred  within  the  term,  thereby  making  would  have  succeeded  him. 
the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  or  the 
VOL.  II. —21 
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President;  and  in  case  of  the  death,  ivsigaation,  or  disability 
of  the  Pi-esident,  the  [jresideut  of  tlic  Senate  was  to  perform  the 
duties  of  hia  office.  *  The  appointment  of  a  Vice-President  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  ten  States  to  one.^  Congress,  In  pursuance 
of  the  power  here  giveiij  have  provided  that  in  case  of  the  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  president  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore^  and  in  case 
there  shall  be  uo  president,  then  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  time  being  shall  act  as  President,  until 
the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected.^  (a) 

§  148±  No  provision  seems  to  be  made,  or  at  least  directly 
made,  for  the  case  of  the  non-election  of  any  President  and  Vice* 
President  at  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  case 
of  a  vacancy  by  removal,  death,  or  resignation,  is  expressly  pro- 
vided for;  hut  none  of  a  vacancy  l»y  the  expiration  of  the  official 
term  of  office.  A  learned  commejitator  luis  thout*ht  that  such 
a  case  is  not  likely  to  happen  until  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  weary  of  the  Constitution  and  government,  and  shall 
adopt  this  method  of  putting  a  period  to  both;  a  mode  of  disso- 
lution which  seems,  from  its  peaceable  character,  to  recommend 
itself  to  his  mind  as  (It  for  such  a  crisis.^  But  no  absolute  dis- 
solution of  the  government  would  constitutionally  take  place  by 

1  Journal  of  Convention,  pp,  226,  226. 

*  Journal  of  Cimvention,  pp.  324,  333,  337. 

*  Aut  of  lift  Manh,  17^2,  eb.  8,  §  9.  If  the  office  should  devolire  on  the  speakerr 
after  the  Cutign*88  for  which  the  last  speaker  waa  chosen  hftd  expired,  and  before  th« 
next  nji^cting  of  Congress,  it  might  be  a  question,  who  is  to  serve  ;  and  whether  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Ufpresentatives^  then  i*xtiot.%  could  he  deemed  the  person 
intended.  1  Kent's  Comm,  l^ect,  13,  pp,  260,  261.  In  order  to  provide  for  th^  eid- 
gcncy  of  a  yaconcy  in  the  olliee  of  President  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  it  has 
boootne  osual  for  the  Vice-President^  a  few  days  before  the  terniination  of  each  seasioa 
of  CongresSt  to  retire  from  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  to  enable  that  body  to  elect  a 
President  pro  icwporct  to  bo  ready  to  act  in  any  case  of  emergency.  Rawle  on  Const* 
cb.  6,  p.  57. 

«  1  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App,  820. 


{a)  The  whole  subject  of  the  succes- 
fliou,  in  onler^  has  recently  been  adjusted 
by  legislation,  in  which  both  of  tb©  pres^ 
ent  great  parties  of  the  country  practicnlly 
unilcd.  The  S<^cretary  of  State  by  this 
legislation  is  next  in  oi^r  after  the  Vice- 
President,  and  tbea  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  other  members  of  the  President's 


Cabinet  following  in  a  fixed  order  the  Tice- 
F'residont  so  as  to  continue  the  olhce  in  the 
party  which  succeeiled  in  the  laat  election, 
Act  of  July  19, 13a 6.  After  the  raembet* 
of  the  Cabinet  come,  it  seems,  the  presi- 
dent juro  Uuu  of  the  Senate  {who,  befortt, 
would  hftre  followed  the  Vice-Preaideut), 
then  the  speaker  of  the  House, 
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such  a  non-election.  The  only  effect  would  be,  a  sttspensiofi  of 
the  powers  of  the  executive  part  of  the  government,  and  incident- 
ally of  the  legislative  powers,  until  a  new  election  to  the  pt^esi- 
dency  should  take  place  at  the  next  constitutional  period;  an 
evil  of  very  great  magnitude,  but  not  equal  to  a  positive  extin- 
guishment of  the  Constitution.  But  the  event  of  a  non-election 
may  arise,  without  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
dissolve  the  government  Suppose  there  should  be  three  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  and  two  for  the  vice-presidency,  each  of 
whom  should  receive,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  number  of 
votes ;  which  party,  under  such  circumstances,  is  bound  to  yield 
up  its  own  preference  ?  May  not  each  feel  equally  and  consci- 
entiously the  duty  to  support  to  the  end  of  the  contest  its  own 
favorite  candidate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  Take  an- 
other case.  Suppose  two  persons  should  receive  a  majority  of 
all  the  votes  for  the  presidency,  and  both  die  before  the  time  (rf 
taking  office,  or  even  before  the  votes  are  ascertained  by  Con-' 
gress.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  that  such 
an  event  may  occur.  It  is  not  nearly  as  improbable  as  the  oc- 
currence of  the  death  of  three  persons,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
President,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  and  two  of 
these  in  the  same  year.  In  each  of  these  cases  there  would  be  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  by  mere 
efflux  of  time ;  and  it  may  admit  of  doubt,  whether  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  reaches  them.  If  the  Vice-President  should 
succeed  to  the  office  of  President,  he  will  continue  in  it  until  the 
regular  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  the  President  was 
chosen ;  for  there  is  no  provision  for  the  choice  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, except  at  the  regular  period,  when  there  is  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  office;  and  none  for  the  choice  of  a  Vice-President, 
except  when  a  President  also  is  to  be  chosen.  ^ 

§  1483.  Congress,  however,  have  undertaken  to  provide  for 
every  case  of  a  vacancy  both  of  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;  and  have  declared  that,  in  such  an  event,  there  shall 
immediately  be  a  new  election  made,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  act^  How  far  such  an  exercise  of  power  is  constitutional 
has  never  yet  been  solemnly  presented  for  decision.  The  point 
was  hinted  at  in  some  of  the  debates,  when  the  Constitution  was 

1  See  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  5  p.  56. 
«  Act  of  l8t  March,  1792,  ch.  8,  §  11. 
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adopted ;  and  it  was  then  thought  to  be  susceptible  of  some  doubt.  ^ 
Every  sincere  friend  of  the  Constitution  will  naturally  feel  de- 
sirous of  opholding  the  power,  as  far  as  he  constitutional  I  j  may.* 
But  it  would  be  more  satiBfjit?tury  to  provide  for  the  ease  by  some 
suitable  amendment,  which  should  clear  away  every  doubt,  and 
thus  prevent  a  crisis  dangeroiis  to  our  future  peace,  if  not  to  the 
existence  of  the  government 

§  1484»  What  shall  he  the  proper  proof  of  the  resignation  of 
the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  of  their  refusal  to  aecejit  the 
office,  is  left  open  by  the  Constitution.  But  Congress,  with 
great  wisdom  and  forecast,  have  provided  that  it  shall  be  by 
some  instrument  in  writing,  declaring  the  same,  sulmcribed  by 
the  party,  and  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  8tate.' 

§1485,  The  next  clause  is,  "The  President  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  jwriod  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected;  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that 
period  any  other  eniulument  from  the  United  States  or  any  of 
them." 

§  1486,  It  is  olivious  that,  without  due  attention  to  the  proper 
support  of  the  President,  the  sejiaration  of  the  executive  from 
the  legislative  department  would  be  merely  nominal  and  nuga- 
tory. The  legislature,  with  a  discretionary  power  over  his  sal* 
ary  and  emolument,  would  soon  render  him  obsequious  to  their 
will,  A  control  over  a  man's  living  is  in  most  cases  a  control 
over  his  actions.  To  act  upon  any  other  view  of  the  subject 
would  be  to  disregard  the  voice  of  experience,  and  the  oi>eration 
of  the  invariable  principles  which  regulate  hunum  conduct. 
There  arcj  indeed,  nien  who  could  neither  be  distressed  nor 
won  into  a  sacrifice  of  their  duty.  But  this  stern  virtue  is  the 
growth  of  few  soils;  and  it  will  Jje  found  that  the  general  lesson 
of  human  life  is,  that  men  obey  their  interests,  — that  they  may 
be  driven  by  poverty  into  base  compliances,  or  tempted  by 
largesses  to  a  desertion  of  duty,*    Nor  have  there  been  wanting 

1  2  Elliot's  Bebatds,  359,  360. 

•  In  the  reviBcd  draft  of  the  Conatittition,  the  clause  stood  ;  **  And  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly » until  the  disability  he  T«nioved»  or  the  period /or  choosing  anotktr  Prtsi' 
dent  amrm;"  and  the  latter  worda  wer«  then  altered,  so  as  to  read,  **  untit  a  PrmdetU 
shaft  bt  elected:*    Joiirn,  of  Conveutioii,  361,  382. 

»  Act  of  iBt  March,  1702,  ch.  8,  §  11. 

*  Thfl  Federalist,  No.  73 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p  263, 
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examples  in  our  own  country  of  the  intimidation  or  seduction  of 
the  executive  by  the  terrors  or  allurements  of  the  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements of  the  legislative  body.^  The  wisdom  of  this  clause 
can  scarcely  be  too  highly  commended.  The  legislature,  on  the 
appointment  of  a  President,  is  once  for  all  to  declare  what  shall 
be  the  compensation  for  his  services  during  the  time  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected.  This  done,  they  will  have  no  power 
to  alter  it,  either  by  increase  or  diminution,  till  a  new  period  of 
service  by  a  new  election  commences.  They  can  neither  weaken 
his  fortitude  by  operating  upon  his  necessities,  nor  corrupt  his 
integrity  by  appealing  to  his  avarice.  Neither  the  Union,  nor 
any  of  its  members,  will  be  at  liberty  to  give,  nor  will  he  be  at 
liberty  to  receive,  any  other  emolument  He  can,  of  course,  have 
no  pecuniary  inducement  to  renounce  or  desert  the  independence 
intended  for  him  by  the  Constitution.^  The  salary  of  the  first 
President  was  fixed  by  Congress  at  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  and  of  the  Vice-President  at  five  thou- 
sand dollars.^  And,  to  prevent  any  difficulty  as  to  future 
Presidents,  Congress,  by  a  permanent  act,  a  few  years  afterwaras 
established  the  same  compensation  for  all  future  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents.^  (a)  So  that,  unless  some  great  changes  should 
intervene,  the  independence  of  the  executive  is  permanently  se- 
cured by  an  adequate  maintenance ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  dimin- 
ished, unless  some  future  executive  shall  basely  betray  his  duty 
to  his  successor. 

§  1487.  The  next  clause  is,  "  Before  he  enters  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation : 
I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

§  1488.  There  is  little  need  of  commentary  upon  this  clause. 
No  man  can  well  doubt  the  propriety  of  placing  a  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  preserve, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  73  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  268  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram. 
App.  323,  324. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  73. 

«  Act  of  24th  September,  1789,  ch.  19. 
*  Act  of  18th  of  February,  1793,  ch.  9. 

(a)  The  salaries  from  the  time  of  President  Grant  have  been  $50,000  and  $10,000. 
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protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  suitable  pledge  of 
his  fidelity  and  responsibility  to  his  country ;  and  creates  upon 
his  conscience  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  by  an  appeal,  at  once  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  man,  to  the  most  sacred  and  solenm  sanc^ 
tions  which  can  operate  upon  the  human  mind.^ 

1  See  Journal  of  Convention,  225,  296,  361,  888. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

EXECUTIVE  —  POWERS  AND  DIHTES. 

§  1489.  Having  thus  considered  the  manner  in  which  the 
executive  department  is  organized,  the  next  inquiry  is  as  to  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  entrusted.  These,  and  the  correspond- 
ing duties,  are  enumerated  in  the  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution. 

§  1490.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  section  is,  "  The  Presi- 
dent shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States.^  He  may  re- 
quire the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of 
the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  respective  offices.  And  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment " 

§  1491.  The  command  and  application  of  the  public  force,  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  resist  foreign  inva- 
sion, are  powers  so  obviously  of  an  executive  nature,  and  require 
the  exercise  of  qualities  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  depart- 
ment, that  a  well-organized  government  can  scarcely  exist  when 
they  are  taken  away  from  it^  Of  all  the  cases  and  concerns  of 
government,  the  direction  of  war  most  peculiarly  demands  those 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power  by  a  single 
hand. 3  (a)  Unity  of  plan,  promptitude,  activity,  and  decision, 
are  indispensable  to  success ;  and  these  can  scarcely  exist,  except 
when  a  single  magistrate  is  entrusted  exclusively  with  the  power. 

1  See  Journal  of  Convention,  225,  295,  862.  888. 

«  1  Kent's  ComnL  Lect  18,  p.  264  ;  8  Elliot's  Deb.  108. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  74  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  108. 

(a)  As  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  Navy  are  to  be  considered  as  emanating 

and  navy,  the  President  may  establish  from  him.     United  States  v.  Eliason,  16 

rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern-  Pet  291  ;  United  States  v.  Freeman,  3 

ment ;  and  the  rules  and  orders  made  and  How.  556. 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  of  the 
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Even  the  coupling  of  the  authority  of  an  executive  council  with 
hiin^  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  eofeeliles  the  system,  di- 
vides the  responsibility,  and  not  uiifrcqucntly  defeats  every  en* 
ergetic  measure.  Timidity,  indecision,  ohijtinacy,  and  pride  of 
opinion,  must  mingle  in  all  such  councils,  and  infuse  a  torpor 
and  sluggishness,  destructive  of  all  milit^iry  oix'i'ations.  Indeed, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  to  enforce  the  jiroiiricty  of 
giving  this  power  to  the  executive  department  (whatever  may  Ijc 
its  actual  organization),  since  it  is  in  exact  coincidence  with  tlie 
provisions  of  our  State  constitutions:  and  therefore  seems  to  be 
universally  deemed  safe,  if  not  vital  to  the  system. 

§  1492.  Yet  the  clause  did  not  wholly  escape  animadversion 
in  the  State  conventions.  The  propriety  of  admitting  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  c«jminander-in*chief,  so  far  as  to  give  orders,  and  have 
a  general  superintendency,  was  admitted*  But  it  was  urged, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  command  in  person,  with- 
out any  restraint,  as  he  might  make  a  liad  use  of  it.  The  con- 
sent of  lK.)th  houses  of  Congress  ought,  therefore,  to  be  required, 
before  he  shouhl  take  the  actual  command.*  The  answer  then 
given  was,  that  thoui2:h  the  President  might,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity that  he  should,  take  the  command  in  i>er8on;  and  there  was 
no  probability  that  he  would  do  so,  except  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  and  when  he  vras  possessed  of  superior  military 
talents. 2  But  if  his  assuming  the  actual  command  depended 
upon  the  assent  of  Congress,  what  was  to  be  done  when  an  in- 
vasion or  insurrection  took  place  during  the  recess  of  Congress  ? 
Besides,  the  very  power  of  restraint  might  be  so  employed  as  to 
cripple  the  executive  department,  when  filled  by  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary military  genius*  The  power  of  the  President,  too, 
might  well  he  deemed  safe;  since  he  eould  Tiot,  of  himself,  de- 
clai*e  war,  raise  armies,  or  call  forth  the  militia,  or  appropriate 
money  for  the  purpose;  for  these  powers  all  belonged  to  Con- 
gress*^ In  Great  Britain,  the  king  is  not  only  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  and  militia,  but  he  can  declare  w^ar; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  can  raise  armies  and  navies,  and  call  forth 
the  militia  of  his  own  mere  will,^  So  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mn  Justice  Blackstone,  the  sole  supreme  government  and  coni- 

1  2  ElUai's  Debatisa,  866.     See  also  3  EllJot's  Deb.  108. 

>  2  Elliot's  Debates,  S66.  *  3  Elliotts  Debates,  103. 

*  3  Elliofs  Debates,  103  ;  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  408  to  421^ 
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mand  of  the  militia  within  all  his  majesty's  realms  and  domin- 
ions, and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places 
of  strength,  ever  was  and  is  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty ; 
and  both  houses  or  either  house  of  Parliament  cannot  nor  ought 
to  pretend  to  the  same.^  The  only  power  of  check  by  Parliament^ 
is  the  refusal  of  supplies;  and  this  is  found  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  protect  the  nation  against  any  war  against  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  or  any  serious  abuse  of  the  power  in  modern  times.* 
§  1493.  The  next  provision  is  as  to  the  power  of  the  President 
to  require  the  opinions  in  writing  of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  is  a  mere  redun- 
dancy, and  the  right  would  result  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
office.^  Still  it  is  not  without  use,  as  it  imposes  a  more  strict 
responsibility,  and  recognizes  a  public  duty  of  high  importance 
and  value  in  critical  times.  It  has,  in  the  progress  of  the  gov- 
ernment, been  repeatedly  acted  upon;  but  by  no  President  with 
more  wisdom  and  propriety  than  by  President  Washington.* (a) 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  262,  268. 

>  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  it  was  questioned  whether  the  Presi- 
dent could  delegate  his  right  to  command  the  militia,  by  authorizing  another  officer  to 
command  them,  when  they  were  called  into  the  public  service.  8  Mass.  Reports,  548, 
550.  If  he  cannot,  this  extraordinary  result  would  follow,  that  if  different  detach- 
ments of  militia  were  called  out,  he  could  not,  except  in  person,  command  any  of  them ; 
and  if  they  were  to  act  together,  no  officer  could  be  appointed  to  command  them  in 
his  absence.  In  the  Pennsylvania  insurrection,  in  1794,  President  Washington  called 
out  the  militia  of  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  as  well 
as  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  all  the  troops  so  called  out  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  on  whom  the  President  conferred  the  chief  command  during  his  ab- 
sence. Rawle  on  the  Const,  ch.  20,  p.  198.  It  was  a  practical  affirmation  of  the 
authority,  and  was  not  contested.  See  also  5  Marshall*s  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8, 
pp.  580,  584,  588,  589. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  74.     See  Journal  of  Convention,  225,  826,  842. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  has  informed  us  that,  in  Washington's  administration,  for  measures 
of  importance  or  difficulty  a  consultation  was  held  with  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
either  assembled,  or  by  taking  their  opinions  separately,  in  conversation  or  in  writing. 
In  his  own  administration,  he  followed  the  practice  of  assembling  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, as  a  cabinet  council.  But  he  has  added,  that  he  thinks  the  course  of  requiring 
the  separate  opinion  in  writing  of  each  head  of  a  department  is  most  strictly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  other  does,  in  fact,  transform  the  executive  into  a 
directory.     4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  148,  144. 

{a)  The  President    speaks   and   acts  States©.  Cutler,  2  Curt  C.  C.  617  ;  Lock- 

through  the  heads  of  departments  in  ref-  ington  v.  Smith,  Pet.  C.  C.  466.    But  Con- 

erence  to  the  business  committed  to  them,  gress  may  impose  independent  duties  upon 

Wilcox  V.  Jackson,  18  Pet.  498  ;  United  the  head  of  a  department  when  not  repug- 
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§  1494,  Tlie  next  power  is^  **to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons/* 
It  has  been  said  by  the  MarquU  Beccaria,  that  the  power  of  par- 
don does  not  exist  under  a  perfect  administration  of  the  laws; 
and  that  tlie  admission  of  tlic  power  is  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
of  the  infirmity  of  the  course  of  justice/  But  if  this  be  a  defect 
at  all»  it  arises  from  the  infirmity  of  hmnan  nature  generally; 
and,  in  this  view^  is  no  more  objectionable  than  any  other  power 
of  government;  for  every  such  power,  in  some  sort,  arises  from 
human  infirmity.  But  if  it  be  meant^  that  it  is  an  imperfection 
in  human  legislation  to  admit  the  power  of  pardon  in  any  case, 
the  proposition  may  well  be  denied,  and  some  ]>roof,  at  least,  l>e 
required  of  its  solier  reality.  The  common  argmuent  is,  that 
w*here  punishments  are  mild,  they  ought  to  be  certain;  and  that 
the  clemency  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  a  tacit  disa])|»robation 
of  the  laws*  But  surely  no  man  in  his  senses  will  contend  Uiat 
any  system  of  laws  can  provide,  for  every  possible  shade  of  guilt, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  punishment.  The  most  that  ever  has 
been  and  ever  can  be  done,  is  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of 
crimes  by  some  general  rules,  and  within  some  general  limita- 
tioim.  Tlie  total  exclusion  of  all  power  of  pardon  would  neces- 
sarily iutritdoce  a  very  dangerous  power  in  judges  and  juries,  of 
following  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  laws;  or,  out  of 


I  BeccBri«»  ch.  46  ;  1  Kent's  Cornm*  Lect  13,  p.  265  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  807  ;  2  WU- 
ion'0  Law  Lect  199  to  108. 


nant  to  any  ri^yhts  secured  by  the  roniiti- 
tution.  Kendall  v.  United  States,  12  Pet. 
624. 

Mr.  Jetreraon*s  practice  of  holding  cabi- 
net mei^tiitg*?  for  the  detemiinatioti  of  all 
im|»ortAiit  qm'ationaof  udministralion  has 
be«n  followed  by  Xlw  later  Prt-^si dents  ;  but 
tbere  ia  no  law  re4|utniig  this,  and  each 
Preaidont  will  detennine  hia  own  coune. 
The  cabinet,  as  a  body  of  councillors,  \ma 
no  tiecessary  place  in  our  constitutional 
system  ;  the  President,  and  not  the  cabinet, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  measurea  of  tli« 
adinmbtmtion,  and  wbatcver  h  done  by 
the  head  of  a  departnient  is,  in  contempla- 
tion of  law,  done  by  the  President  through 
tbt*  proper  executive  agent.  In  this  con- 
Bkta  an  important  difference  between  the 
cabuiet  in   the  constitutional  system  of 


Great  Britain,  and  in  our  own.  There,  it 
is  the  cabinet  tbat  is  respouKibie,  and 
everything  done  by  tbo  King  is  stippo«tHi 
to  be  by  their  advice.  A  second  ditference 
is,  that  there  is  no  **  preminr "  in  the 
Ameiican  cabinet,  thongb  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  precedency  of  bis  associates  by 
UMge,  ftttd  by  statute  in  relation  to  tHe 
fuecesaion  to  the  office  of  President  in 
the  case  provided*  Anif,  §  1481 »  note.  A 
third  difference  ls»  that  the  cabinet  U  not 
re<]uired  to  be  in  accord  with  Cuugrcss  or 
witb  either  hoase  thereof,  while  m  Great 
Britain  they  must  be  in  h»rmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons  on  all  iini>ortant  meas- 
ures. A  faurtb  difference  h,  that  in 
America  none  of  the  members  caa  hare 
seats  in  tbe  legislative  body. 
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humanity,  of  suflfering  real  offenders  wholly  to  escape  punish- 
ment ;  or  else  it  must  be  holden  (what  no  man  will  seriousl}' 
avow)  that  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  offender,  though 
they  alt^r  not  the  essence  of  the  offence,  ought  to  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  punishment,^  There  are  not  only  various  grnda- 
tions  of  guilt  in  the  commission  of  the  same  crime,  which  ar^*, 
not  susceptible  of  any  previous  enumeration  and  deiinition ;  but 
the  proofs  must^  in  many  cases,  be  imperfect  in  their  own  nature, 
not  only  as  to  the  actual  commission  of  the  offence,  but  also  as 
t/)  the  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances.  In  many  cases, 
convictions  must  lie  founded  upon  presumptions  and  probabili- 
ties. Would  it  not  be  at  once  unjust  and  unreasonal>le  to  ex- 
clude all  means  of  mitigating  punishment,  when  subsequent 
inquiries  should  demonstrate  that  the  accusation  was  wholly  un- 
founded, or  the  crime  greatly  diminished  in  point  of  atrocity  and 
aggravation,  from  what  the  evidence  at  the  trial  seemed  to  es- 
tablish ?  A  power  to  pardon  seems,  indeed,  indispensable  under 
the  most  correct  administration  of  the  hiw  by  human  tribunals; 
since,  otherwise,  men  would  sometimes  fall  a  prey  to  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  accusers,  the  inaccuracy  of  testiitfony,  and  the  falli- 
bility of  juroi^s  and  courts,^  Eesidea,  the  law  may  be  broken, 
and  yet  the  offender  be  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  he  will 
stand,  in  a  great  measure,  and  perhaps  wholly,  excused  in  moral 
and  general  justice,  though  not  in  the  strictness  of  the  law. 
What  then  is  Ui  be  done  ?  Is  he  to  be  acquitted  against  the  law; 
or  convicted,  and  to  suffer  punishment  infinitely  beyond  his 
leserts?  K  an  arbitrary  power  is  to  be  given  to  meet  such 
'S,  where  can  it  be  so  properly  lodged  as  in  the  executive 
department  ?  ^ 

§  1495,    Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  says,   that  *'  in  democracies 


1  4  Black.  Comra,  397,  *  1  Kent*9  Cornm.  Lect.  13,  p.  265. 

•  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  Iias  placed  the  genoral  njusonhig  in  ii  just  light  **  Were  it 
possible,*'  aays  he,  **  in  every  instance,  to  mnintain  a  just  proportion  between  the  crime 
imd  the  penaltVf  and  were  the  rules  of  teatiniouy  ttiid  the  mmle  of  trial  »o  |)erfect  as  to 
preclude  miitiike  or  injustice,  there  would  be  »omo  color  for  the  adraiasion  of  this 
JB^ccana's]  pkiisi14c  theory.  But  even  in  that  case  policy  wouhJ  sometimes  reqnirt?  a 
remission  of  a  puruBhment  strictly  due  for  a  crime  otrtainljasc'ertnineii.  The  very  no- 
tion of  mercy  impHua  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  of  jttitfce."  1  Kent's  Comnu  Ivoct.  13, 
p.  265.  Whiit  should  we  say  of  a  government,  which  purported  to  act  upon  mere 
htimAQ  justice,  excluding  all  opeiutions  of  mercy  in  nU  coses  f  An  inexorable  g^oveni- 
ment  would  scarcely  be  more  praisQ worthy  than  a  deapoti^mr  It  would  be  intolenible 
And  unchristian. 
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thia  power  of  pardon  can  never  subsist;  for  there  nothing  higher 
is  acknowledged  than  the  magistrate  who  administers  the  laws; 
and  it  would  he  impolitic  for  the  power  of  judging  and  of  pardon- 
ing to  centre  in  one  and  the  same  person.  This,  as  the  Presi- 
dent Montesfpneu  observes,^  would  oblige  hini  very  often  to 
contradict  himself,  to  make  and  uinnake  his  decisions.  It  would 
tend  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
as  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  a  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged by  his  innocence  or  obtained  a  pardon  through  favor/' ^ 
And  henco  he  deduces  the  superiority  of  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  because,  in  monarchies,  the  King  acts  in  a  superior  sphere, 
and  nniy,  therefore,  safely  bo  trusted  with  the  i)ower  of  pardon, 
and  it  becomes  a  source  of  personal  loyalty  and  affection.^ 

§  149ti  But  surely  this  reasoning  is  extremely  forced  and 
artificiaL  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  or  ab- 
surdity in  a  democracy  tlian  in  a  monarchy  in  such  cases,  if  the 
power  of  judging  and  pardoning  be  in  the  same  hands;  as  if  the 
monarch  he  at  once  the  judge  and  the  person  Avho  jmrdons.  And 
Montesquieu's  reasoning  is,  in  fact,  addressed  to  this  very  case' 
of  a  monarch  who  Is  at  once  the  judge  and  dispenser  of  pardons.* 
In  the  next  |>lace,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  a  democracy,  any 
more  than  in  a  monarchy,  in  intrusting  one  magistrate  with  a 
power  to  try  the  cause  and  another  with  a  power  to  pardon.  The 
one  power  is  not  incidental  to,  but  in  contrast  with,  the  other. 
Nor  if  both  powers  were  lodged  in  tlie  same  magistrate,  would 
there  be  any  danger  of  their  being  necessarily  confounded:  for 
they  may  be  required  to  be  acted  ujxm  separately,  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  BO  as  to  be  known  as  distinct  prerogatives.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  no  such  reasoning  has  the  slightest  application  to 
the  American  governments,  or  indeed  to  any  others  where  there 
is  a  separation  of  the  general  departments  of  government,  le- 
gislative, judicial  and  executive,  and  the  powers  of  each  are  ad- 
ministered by  distinct  pei*sons.  What  diOiculty  is  there  in  the 
people  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  one  liody  of  magistrates 
and  the  power  of  [>ardon  to  another,  in  a  re])ublic,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  the  King's  delegating  the  judicial  power  to  raagistmtes 
and  reserving  the  pardoning  power  to  himself,  in  a  monarchy?* 

1  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  B,  6,  ch.  5,  ^  i  Bla€L  Conim.  397,  398. 

»  i  Black.  Comm.  397,  3&8.  *  Uonbe^\,  B.  6,  cli.  5. 

^  Mr.  liawle*s  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  peculiarly  Tolaable,  from  their  ncctunieyv 
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In  truth,  the  learned  author,  in  his  extreme  desire  to  recommend 
a  kingly  form  of  government,  seems  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  to  have  been  misled  into  the  most  loose  and  inconclu- 
sive statements.  There  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  in 
which  there  is  not,  by  its  constitution,  a  power  of  pardon  lodged 
in  some  one  department  of  government,  distinct  from  the  judi- 
cial.^ And  the  power  of  remitting  penalties  is,  in  some  cases, 
even  in  England  intrusted  to  judicial  officers.* 

§  1497.  So  far  from  the  power  of  pardon  being  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  republic,  it  may  be  boldly 
asserted  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  and  safe  in  all  free  states ; 
because  the  power  can  there  be  guarded  by  a  just  responsibility 
for  its  exercise.^  Little  room  will  be  left  for  favoritism,  per- 
sonal caprice,  or  personal  resentment.  If  the  power  should  ever 
be  abused,  it  would  be  far  less  likely  to  occur  in  opposition  than 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  danger  is  not,  that 
in  republics  the  victims  of  the  law  will  too  often  escape  pimish- 
ment  by  a  pardon,  but  that  the  power  will  not  be  sufficiently  ex- 
erted in  cases  where  public  feeling  accompanies  the  prosecution, 
and  assigns  the  ultimate  doom  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed upon  slender  testimony  or  popular  suspicions. 

§  1498.  The  power  to  pardon,  then,  being  a  fit  one  to  be  in- 
trusted to  all  governments,  humanity  and  sound  policy  dictate 
that  this  benign  prerogative  should  be  as  little  as  possible  fettered 
or  embarrassed.  The  criminal  code  of  every  country  partakes 
so  much  of  necessary  severity,  that,  without  an  easy  access  to 
exceptions  in  favor  of  unfortunate  guilt,  justice  would  assume  an 
aspect  too  sanguinary  and  cruel.  The  only  question  is,  in  what 
department  of  the  government  it  can  be  most  safely  lodged ;  and 
that  must  principally  refer  to  the  executive  or  legislative  depart- 
ment. The  reasoning  in  favor  of  vesting  it  in  the  executive 
department  may  thus  be  stated.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is  al- 
ways strongest  in  proportion  as  it  is  undivided.  A  single  person 
would,  therefore,  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  the  force  of  those 
motives  which  might  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  rigor  of  the 

philosophical  spirit,  and  clearness  of  statement.  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  17,  pp.  174  to 
177. 

>  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  331 ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  193  to  200. 

*  Bacon's  Abridg.  Court  of  Exchequer,  B. 

•  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  13,  p.  266. 
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law;  and  the  leaat  apt  to  yield  to  conaideratioiis  which  were  cal- 
culaU*d  to  shelter  a  fit  object  of  its  vengeaace.  The  coascious- 
nesa  that  the  life  or  hat^piness  of  an  oflfender  was  exclusively 
within  his  diseretioa,  would  inspire  scrupulousness  and  caution; 
and  the  dread  of  being  accused  of  weakness  or  connivance  would 
beget  circumspection  of  a  different  sort  On  the  other  hand,  as 
men  generally  derive  confidence  from  numbers,  a  large  assembly 
might  naturally  encourage  e^ch  other  in  acts  of  obduracy,  as  no 
one  would  feel  much  apprehension  of  public  censure.^  A  public 
body,  too,  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  duties,  would  be  little  apt 
to  sift  cases  of  this  sort  thoroughly  to  the  bottom,  and  would  be 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  or  be  guided  by  the  preju- 
dices of  a  few;  and  thus  shelter  their  own  acts,  of  yielding  too 
much  or  too  little,  under  the  common  ap<jlogy  of  ignorance  or 
confidence,  A  siiij^le  magistrate  would  be  compelled  to  search, 
and  act  upon  his  own  responsibility;  and,  therefore,  would  be  at 
once  a  more  enlightened  dispenser  of  mercy  and  a  more  firm 
administrator  of  public  juetice. 

§  1499.  There  are  probably  few  persons  now  who  would  not 
consider  the  power  of  pardon,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  best  deposited 
with  tlu'  President,  But  the  ex{>edicncy  of  vesting  it  in  him  in 
any  cases,  imd  especially  in  cases  of  treason*  was  doubted  at  the 
time  of  sidoi)t!ng  the  Constitution;  and  it  was  then  urged,  that  it 
ought,  at  least  in  cases  of  treason,  to  be  vested  in  oue  or  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,^  That  there  are  strong  reasons  ^ 
which  mny  be  assigned  in  favor  of  vesting  the  power  in  Congress  ^H 
in  cases  of  treason,  need  not  be  denied.  As  treason  is  a  crime  ^* 
levelled  at  the  immediate  existence  of  society,  when  the  laws 
have  once  ascertained  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  fitness  in  referring  the  expediency  of  an  act  of  mercy 
towards  him  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,^  But  there  are 
strong  reasons  also  against  it  Even  in  such  cases,  a  single 
magistrate  of  prudence  and  smmd  sense  would  be  better  fitt-ed 
than  a  numerous  assembh^  in  such  delicate  conjunctures,  to 
weigh  the  motives  for  and  against  the  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  to  agcertain  all  the  facts  without  undue  influence. 
The  responsibility  would  be  more  felt  and  more  direct     Treason, 

i  The  Federalist,  No.  74.     See  2  Wilflon*a  Law  Lect  198  to  200. 

*  2  Elliotts  Debates,  366  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  74. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  74. 
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too,  is  a  crime  that  will  often  be  connected  with  seditions,  em- 
bracing a  large  portion  of  a  particular  community ;  and  might, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  especially  where  parties  were 
nearly  poised,  find  friends  and  favorites,  as  well  as  enemies  and 
opponents,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.^  So  that  the  chance 
of  an  impartial  judgment  might  be  less  probable  in  such  bodies 
than  in  a  single  person  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

§  1500.  A  still  more  satisfactory  reason  is,  that  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  always  in  session,  and  that  their  proceedings  must  be 
necessarily  slow,  and  are  generally  not  completed  until  after  long 
delays.  The  inexpediency  of  deferring  the  execution  of  any 
criminal  sentence,  until  a  long  and  indefinite  time  after  a  con- 
viction, is  felt  in  all  communities.  It  destroys  one  of  the  best 
effects  of  punishment, — that  which  arises  from  a  prompt  and  cer- 
tain administration  of  justice  following  close  upon  the  offence. 
If  the  legislature  is  invested  with  the  authority  to  pardon,  it  is 
obviously  indispensable  that  no  sentence  can  be  properly  ex- 
ecuted, at  least  in  capital  cases,  until  they  have  had  time  to  act 
And  a  mere  postponement  of  the  subject,  from  session  to  session, 
would  be  naturally  sought  by  all  those  who  favored  the  convict, 
and  yet  doubted  the  success  of  his  application.  In  many  cases 
delay  would  be  equivalent  to  a  pardon,  as  to  its  influence  upon 
public  opinion,  either  in  weakening  the  detestation  of  the  crime 
or  encouraging  the  commission  of  it.  But  the  principal  argu- 
ment for  reposing  the  power  of  pardon  in  the  executive  magis- 
trate, in  cases  of  treason,  is,  that  in  seasons  of  insurrection  or 
rebellion  there  are  critical  moments,  when  a  well-timed  offer  of 
pardon  to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may  restore  the  tranquillity  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and  if  these  are  suffered  to  pass  unimproved, 
it  may  be  impossible  afterwards  to  interpose  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. The  dilatory  process  of  convening  the  legislature,  or  one 
of  the  branches,  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  such  a  measure, 
would  frequently  be  the  loss  of  the  golden  opportunity.  The  loss 
of  a  week,  of  a  day,  or  even  of  an  hour,  may  sometimes  prove 
fatal.  If  a  discretionary  power  were  confided  to  the  President, 
to  act  in  such  emergencies,  it  would  greatly  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  restriction.  And  it  would  generally  be  impolitic  to 
hold  out,  either  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law,  a  prospect  of  im- 
punity, by  confiding  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  the  executive  in 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  74.    Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  17,  p.  178. 
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Bpecifil  cases;  since  it  mi|rht  be  construed  into  an  argument  of 
timidity  or  weakness,   and   thus   have  a  tendency  to  emboldeii     i 
guilt ^     In  point  of  fact,  the  power  has  always  been  fonnd  saf|^| 
in  the  handa  (>f  the  State  executives,  in  treason  as  well  as  in  otheip 
cases;  and  there  can  be  no  practical  reason  why  it  should  no^i 
be  equally  safe  with  the  executive  of  the  Union. ^  ^^^H 

§  1501.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  |)ower  of  pardon,  tha^^^ 
shall  not  extend  to  cases  of  impeachment^  which  takes  from  the 
President  every  temptation  to  abuse  it  in  cases  of  j>olitical  and 
official  offences  by  pei^sona  in  the  public  service.  The  powers 
impeachment  will  generally  be  applied  to  persons  holding  hij 
offices  under  the  government;  and  it  is  of  great  consequencei^ 
that  the  President  Bhould  not  have  the  power  of  preventing  a 
thorough  investigation  of  their  conduct,  or  of  securing  them 
against  the  disgrace  of  a  public  conviction  by  impeachment,  if 
they  should  deserve  it.  The  Constitution  has,  therefore,  wisely 
interposed  this  check  upon  his  power,  so  that  he  cannot,  by  any 
corrupt  coalition  with  favorites,  or  dependents  in  high  ollices^^j 
Bcreen  them  from  punishment.^  ^H 

§  1502.    In  England  (from  which  tliis  exception  was  proljably'i 
borrowed),  no  pardon  can  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment 
But  the  king  may,  after  conviction  upon  an  impeachment^  par- 
don the  offender.     His  prerogative,  therefore,  cannot  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  a  conviction;  but  it  may  avert  its  effects,  and  restore 
the  offender  to  his  credit*     The  President  possesses   no  such 
power  in  any  case  of  impeachment;  and,  as  the  judgment  upon  a 
conviction  extends  no  further  than  to  a  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  fur  its 
exercise  after  conviction,  as  there  is  in  England;  sinxje,  as  ^i^^^^^| 
have  seen,  the  judgment  there,  so  that  it  does  not  excc^^d  wha^^ 
is  allowed  by  law,  lies  wholly  in  the  breast  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  to  its  nature  and  extent,  and  may  in  many  cases  not  only 
reach  the  life,  but  the  whole  fortune  of  the  offender. 

§  1503.  It  would  seem  to  result  from  the  principle  on  which 
the  power  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  to  punish  for  con 

>  The  Federalist.  Ko-  74  ;  3  EUiofs  Debates,  105,  106,  107. 

3  The  Federalbt  No.  64  ;  3  Ellkt's  Debates,  105,  lOtt  ;  1  Tuck,  Blnck.  Conmi.  App< 
SSI. 

«  1  Kent's  Comra.  Lect,  13,  p.  266. 

*  1  Tiick.  Black,  Cm\w.  App.  331,  332  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  899,  400.  See  also  Rawle 
on  Const,  ch.  ITi  p.  176  ;  ch.  31»  pp^  293,  294. 
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tempts  is  founded,  that  the  executive  authority  cannot  interpose 
between  them  and  the  offender.  The  main  object  is  to  secure  a 
purity,  independence,  and  ability  of  the  legislature  adequate  to 
the  discharge  of  all  of  their  duties.  If  they  can  be  overawed 
by  force,  or  corrupted  by  largesses,  or  interrupted  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  violence,  without  the  means  of  self-protection,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  will  soon  be  found  incapable  of  legislating  with 
wisdom  or  independence.  If  the  executive  should  possess  the 
power  of  pardoning  any  such  offender,  they  would  be  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  his  good-will  and  pleasure  for  the  exercise  of  their 
own  powers.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  rights  of  the  people  intrusted 
to  them  would  be  placed  in  perpetual  jeopardy.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  silent  in  respect  to  the  right  of  granting  pardons  in  such 
cases,  as  it  is  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts. The  latter  arises  by  implication ;  and  to  make  it  eflfect- 
ual,  the  former  is  excluded  by  implication.^ 

§  1504.  Subject  to  these  exceptions  (and  perhaps  there  may 
be  others  of  a  like  nature  standing  on  special  grounds),  the  power 
of  pardon  is  general  and  unqualified,  reaching  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  offences,  (a)  The  power  of  remission  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  is  also  included  in  it ;  and  may  in  the 
last  resort  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  although  it  is  in  many 
cases  by  our  laws  confided  to  the  treasury  department.^  No  law 
can  abridge  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  executive  dej^rt- 
ment,  or  interrupt  its  right  to  interpose  by  pardon  in  such 
cases.  ^(6) 

1  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  17,  p.  177. 

2  Act  of  3d  of  March,  1797,  ch.  77  ;  Act  of  llth  of  Feb.  1800,  ch.  6. 

■  Instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  President,  in  remitting  fines  and 
penalties,  in  cases  not  within  the  scope  of  the  laws  giving  authority  to  the  treasury 
department,  have  repeatedly  occurred  ;  and  their  obligatory  force  has  never  been 
questioned. 

(a)  It  also  includes  the  power  of  a  the  eye  of  the  law  the  ofTender  is  as  inno> 

conditional   pardon,  such  as  commuting  cent  as  if  he  had  never  committed  the 

the  punishment  of  death  into  imprison-  offence.     Ex  parte  Garland,  4  Wall.  380. 

ment  for  life.     Ex  parU  Wells,  18  How.  And  where  property  has  been  seized  under 

807.  a  statute  for  the  confiscation  of  property 

{h)  A  pardon  reaches  both  the  punish-  employed  with  the  owner's  consent  in  aid 
ment  prescribed  for  the  offence  and  the  of  rebellion,  a  subsequent  pardon  will  re- 
guilt  of  the  offender  ;  and  when  the  pardon  lieve  the  owner  from  a  forfeiture.  Arm- 
u  tree,  it  relea|es  the  punishment  and  strong's  Foundry,  6  Wall.  766.  Congress 
blots  out  of  existl^e  the  guilt,  so  that  in  cannot  limit  or  impose  restrictions  upon 
VOL.  II.  —  22 
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§  1505.  The  next  clause  is,  "He  [the  President]  shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Semite,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  And 
he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  judges  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
tlie  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the 
Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
eera,  as  they  think  jiroper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. " 

§  1506.  Tlie  first  power,  **to  make  treaties,"  was  not  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Constitution;  but  was  afterwards  re|K3rted 
by  a  committee,  and  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  amend  it 
was  adopted  in  substance  as  it  now  stands,  except  that  in  the 
report  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  was 
not  required  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  excejition  was  struck  out 
by  a  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  The  principal  struggle 
was,  to  require  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  of 
the  Senate  instead  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  J 

§  1507.  Under  the  confederation,  Congress  possessed  the  sole 
and  exclusive  power  of  "entering  into  treaties  and  alliances^  pro- 
vided, that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  l»e  made,  whereby  the 
legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners  as  their  own 
people  were  sulijected  to;  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  wliatsoever.'* 
But  no  treaty  or  alliance  could  be  entered  into,  unless  by  the  as- 
sent of  nine  of  the  States. ^  These  limitations  upon  the  power 
were  found  very  inconvenient  in  practice;  and  indeed,  in  con- 
junction with  other  defects,  contributed  to  the  prostration  and 
utter  imbecility  of  the  confederation.^ 

§  1508.  The  power  "to  make  treaties  "  is  by  the  Constitution 
general ;  and  of  course  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties,  for  peace 
or  war ;  for  commerce  or  territory ;  for  alliance  or  succors ;  for 


Joiinial  of  CoDventioD,  pp.  225,  326,  339,  341,  342,  343,  362  ;  The  Federalist,  Kck 
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*  Conf<!demtioD,  Art.  9. 


«  The  Federalist,  No.  42. 


the  Prf'sickTit'n  poorer  to  pardon.    Foited      United  States,  Id.  164  ;  Pai^ud  o.  tJaltld  j 
States  V.  Klein,  13  Wall  128 ;  Arrnatrong  v.      States.  Id.  156. 
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indemnity  for  injuries  or  payment  of  debts ;  for  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  principles  of  public  law;  and  for  any  other 
purposes  which  the  policy  or  interests  of  independent  sovereigns 
may  dictate  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  ^  But  though 
the  power  is  thus  general  and  unrestricted,  it  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  destroy  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State.  A  power 
given  by  the  Constitution  cannot  be  construed  to  authorize  a  de- 
struction of  other  powers  given  in  the  same  instrument.  It  must 
be  construed,  therefore,  in  subordination  to  it;  and  cannot  su- 
persede or  interfere  with  any  other  of  its  fundamental  provisions.  ^ 
Each  is  equally  obligatory,  and  of  paramount  authority  within 
its  scope ;  and  no  one  embraces  a  right  to  annihilate  any  other. 
A  treaty  to  change  the  organization  of  the  government,  or  anni- 
hilate its  sovereignty,  to  overturn  its  republican  form,  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  constitutional  powers,  would  be  void ;  because  it 
would  destroy,  what  it  was  designed  merely  to  fulfil,  the  will  of 
the  people.  Whether  there  are  any  other  restrictions  necessarily 
growing  out  of  the  structure  of  the  government,  will  remain  to 
be  considered  whenever  the  exigency  shall  arise.  ^ 

§  1509.  The  power  of  making  treaties  is  indispensable  to  the 
due  exercise  of  national  sovereignty,  and  very  important,  espe- 
cially as  it  relates  to  war,  peace,  and  commerce.  That  it  should 
belong  to  the  national  government  would  seem  to  be  irresistibly 
established  by  every  argument  deduced  from  experience,  from 
public  policy,  and  a  close  survey  of  the  objects  of  government. 
It  is  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  power  within  any  definite 
limits  applicable  to  all  times  and  exigencies,  without  impair- 
ing its  efficacy,  or  defeating  its  purposes.  The  Constitution  has, 
therefore,  made  it  general  and  unqualified.  This  very  circum- 
stance, however,  renders  it  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
delegated  in  such  a  mode,  and  with  such  precautions,  as  will 


1  See  5  Marshairs  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  650  to  659. 

*  See  Woodesons  Elem.  of  Jnrisp.  p.  51. 

■  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  332,  333  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  7,  pp.  63  to  76  ; 
2  Elliot's  Deb.  368,  369  to  379 ;  Journal  of  Convention,  p.  342  ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
2,  8.  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  at  one  time  to  have  thought  that  the  Constitution  only 
meant  to  authorize  the  President  and  Senate  to  carry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty, 
any  povxr  they  might  ccnaiUiUionaUy  exerciie.  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  he 
was  sensible  of  the  weak  points  of  this  position.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  498.  What 
are  such  powers  given  to  the  President  and  Senate  ?  Could  they  make  appointments 
by  treaty  ? 
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aflford  the  highest  security  that  it  will  be  exercised  by  men  the 
best  qualified  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  the  public  go<:Mi.*  With  such  views,  the  question  was  natur- 
ally presented  in  the  ctiu  vent  ion,  to  what  body  shall  it  be  dele- 
gated ?  It  might  be  delegated  to  Congress  generally,  as  it  was 
under  the  confederation,  exclusive  of  the  President,  or  in  con- 
junction with  him.  It  might  be  delegated  to  either  branch  of  the 
legislature,  exclusive  of,  or  in  conjunction  with  him.  Or  it 
might  Ije  exclusively  delegated  to  the  President 

§  1510.  In  the  formation  of  ti*eaties,  secrecy  and  immediate 
despatch  are  g<merally  requisite,  and  sometimes  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. Intelligence  may  often  be  obtained,  and  measures 
matured  in  secrecy,  which  could  never  be  done,  unless  in  the 
faith  and  conTidence  of  profound  secrecy.  No  man  at  all  ac- 
quainted  with  diplomacy  but  must  have  felt  that  the  success  of 
negotiations  as  often  deficnda  upon  their  lx?ing  unknown  by  the 
public  as  upon  their  justice  or  their  policy.  Men  will  assume 
responsibility  in  private,  and  communicate  information,  and  ex- 
press opinions,  which  they  would  feel  the  greatest  repugnance 
publicly  to  avow;  and  measures  may  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues 
and  manatrement  of  foreign  powers,  if  they  susjiect  them  to  be 
in  progress,  and  understand  their  precise  nature  and  extent  In 
this  view  the  executive  department  is  a  far  lM?tter  depositary  of 
the  power  than  CongiNi'ss  would  be.  The  delays  incident  to  a 
large  assembly;  the  difl^erences  of  opinion;  the  time  consumed 
in  debate;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  secrecy,  all  combine  to 
render  them  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  diplomacy.  And  our 
own  experience  during  the  confederation  abundantly  demon- 
strated all  the  evils  which  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.* 
Besides,  there  are  tides  in  national  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the 
affairs  of  private  life.  To  discern  and  profit  by  them  is  the  part 
of  true  political  wisdom;  and  the  loss  of  a  week,  or  even  of  a 
day,  may  sometimes  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affaii^s,  and 
render  negotiations  wholly  nugatory  or  indecisive.  The  loss  of 
a  battle,  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  removal  of  a  minister,  the 
pressure  or  removal  of  fiscal  emltarrassments  at  the  moment,  and 
other  circumstances,  may  change  the  whole  posture  of  affairs, 
and  insure  success,  or  defeat  the  best  concerted  project.^  Tlie 
executive,  having  a  const^mt  eye  upon  foreign  affairs,  can  promptly 

1  The  FederaUat,  No.  64.  «  Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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meet,  and  even  anticipate  such  emergencies,  and  avail  himself 
of  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  them ;  while  a  large  assembly 
would  be  coldly  deliberating  oi^  the  chances  of  success,  and  the 
policy  of  opening  negotiations.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  be  a  suitable  depositary  of  the  power. 

§  1511.  The  same  difficulties  would  occur  from  confiding  it 
exclusively  to  either  branch  of  Cohgress.  Each  is  too  numerous 
for  prompt  and  immediate  action  and  secrecy.  The  matters  in 
negotiations,  which  usually  requiie  these  qualities  in  the  highest 
degree,  are  the  preparatory  and  auxiliary  measures ;  and  which 
are  to  be  seized  upon,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  The  President 
could  easily  arrange  them.  But  the  House,  or  the  Senate,  if  in 
session,  could  not  act,  until  after  great  delays ;  and  in  the  recess 
could  not  act  at  all.  To  have  intrusted  the  power  to  either 
would  have  been  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional 
agency  of  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  negotiations. 
It  is  true,  that  the  branch  so  intrusted  might  have  the  option  to 
employ  the  President  in  that  capacity ;  but  they  would  also  have 
the  option  of  refraining  from  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that 
pique,  or  cabal,  or  personal  or  political  hostility,  might  induce 
them  to  keep  their  pursuits  at  a  distance  from  his  inspection  and 
participation.  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  President,  as  a 
mere  ministerial  agent  of  such  branch,  would  enjoy  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  foreign  powers  to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  as 
the  constitutional  representative  of  the  nation  itself;  and  his 
interposition  would  of  course  have  less  efficacy  and  weight.^ 

§  1512.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  the  delicacy  and  ex- 
tent of  the  power,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  free  people 
would  confide  to  a  single  magistrate,  however  respectable,  the 
sole  authority  to  act  conclusively,  as  well  as  exclusively,  upon 
the  subject  of  treaties.  In  England,  the  power  to  make  treaties 
is  exclusively  vested  in  the  crown. ^  But  however  proper  it  may 
be  in  a  monarchy,  there  is  no  American  statesman  but  must  feel 
that  such  a  prerogative  in  an  American  President  would  be  in- 
expedient and  dangerous.^  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
wholesome  jealousy  which  all  republics  ought  to  cherish,  of  all 
depositaries  of  power ;  and  which,  experience  teaches  us,  is  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 

2  1  Black.  Comm.  257  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  69. 
«  The  Federalist,  No.  75. 
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best  security  a^inst  the  abuse  of  it.^  Tlie  check  which  actft 
upon  the  mind,  from  tlie  consideration  that  what  is  done  is  but 
preliminary,  and  requires  tlie  aaaent  of  other  indej>endent  minds 
to  give  it  a  legal  cone  Ins  iveneB6,  is  a  restraint  which  awakens 
caution,  and  compels  to  delibwation. 

§  1513,    The  plan  of  the  Cohstitution  is   happily  adapted  to  i 
attain  all  just  objects  in  relation  to  foreign  negotiations.     While 
it  confides  the  power  to  the  executive  department^  it  guards  it 
from  Berious  abuse  by  placing  it  under  the  ultimate  superintend- 
ence  of  a  select  body  of  high  character  and  high  responsibility. 
It  is  indeed  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  this  joint  possession 
of  the  power  affords  a  greater  security  for  its  just  exercise  than 
the  separate  possession  of  it  by  either.^    The  Prt^sident  is  tlie 
immediate  author  and  finisher  of  all  treaties:  and  all  the  advan- , 
tages  which  can  be  derived  from  talents,  infornuitiijn,  integrity, 
and  deliberate  investigation  on  the  one  haml^  and  from  secrecy 
and  despatch  on  the  other,   are  thus  eoml/med   in  the  system.^ 
But  no  treaty,   so  formed,   becomes  binding  upon  the  country, 
unless  it  receives  the  deliberate  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  body  all  the  States  are  equally  re])resented ;  and,  from 
the  nature  of  the  appointment  and  duration  of  the  olTice,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  at  all  times  to  contain  a  very  large  portion^ 
of  talents,  experience,  political  wisdom,  and  sincere  patriotism, 
a  spirit  of  liberality,  and  a  deep  devotion  to  all  the  substantial 
interests  of  the  country.     The  constitutional  check  of  requiring 
two-thirds  to  confirm  a  treaty  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  guaranty 
against  any  wanton  sacrifice  of  private  rights,  or  any  betrayal 
of  public  privileges.     To  suppose  otherwise  would  be  to  suppose 
that  a  representative  republican  government  was  a  mere  phant43in;  | 
that  the  State  legislatures  were  incapable  or  unwilling  to  choose 
senators  possessing  due  qualifications;  and  that  the  people  would 
voluntarily  confide  power  to  those  who  were  ready  to  promote  1 
their  ruin,   and  endanger   or  destroy  their   liberties.      Without 
supposing  a  case  of  utter  indifl'erence  or  utter  corruption  in  the 
peof^le,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Senate  should  lie  so  con*  j 
stituted  at  any  time,  as  that  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  conn- ' 
try  would  not  be  safe  in  their  hands.    When  such  an  indifference 
or  corruption  shall  have  arrived,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  prescribe 
any  remedy;  for  the  Constitution  will  have  crumbled  into  ruins, 

1  The  FcderalUt,  No.  75.  *  Ibid.  •  Iti  No,  64. 
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or  have  become  a  mere  shadow,  abaut  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  disquiet  ourselves.-^ 

§  1514.    Although  the  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  the  power 

"seema^  upon  sound  reasoning,  to  be  incontestable,  yet  few  parts 

of  the   Constitution   were  assailed    with   more   vehemence*^  («) 

One  ground  of  objection  was,  the  trite  topic  of  an  intermixture 

of  the  executive  and  legislative  powers;  some  contending,  that 

the  President  ought  alone  to  possess  the  prerogative  of  niakinu 

treaties;  and  othersj  that  it  ought  to  be  exclusively  dejKisited  iu 

the  Senate.     Another  objection  was^  the  smallness  oi  the  number 

of  the  persons  to  whom  the  power  was  confided ;  some  being  of 

opinion  that  the  House  of  Representatives  ought  to  be  associated 

jin  its  exercise;  and  others,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 

-  of  the  Senate,  and  not  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present, 

should  l>e  required  to  ratify  a  treaty.^ 

§  1515.  In  relation  to  the  objection,  that  the  power  ought  to 
have  been  confided  exclusively  to  the  President,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, in  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  that,  however  safe 
it  may  be  in  governments  where  the  executive  magistrate  is  an 
hereditary  monarch,  to  commit  to  hira  the  entire  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties,  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe  and  improper  to  intrust 
that  power  to  an  executive  magistrate  chosen  for  four  years. 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  is  un<|ue8tionahly  true,  that  an  hered- 
itary monarch,  though  often  the  oppressor  ol  his  i)eoplo,  has  j>er- 
Bonally  too  much  at  stake  in  the  government  to  be  in  any  material 
danger  of  corruption  by  foreign  powers,  so  as  to  surrender  any 
important  rights  or  interests.  But  a  man,  raised  from  a  private 
station  to  the  rank  of  chief  magistrate  for  a  short  period,  having 
but  a  slender  or  moderate  fortune,  and  no  very  deep  stake  in 
the  society,  might  sometimes  be  under  temptations  to  sacrifice 
duty  to  interest,  which  it  would  require  great  virtue  to  with- 
stand. If  amid ti 01 13,  he  might  l>e  tempted  to  seek  his  own  ag- 
grandizement by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  power,  and  use  the  field  of 


1  The  Feaer«lt«t»  No.  64. 
»  Th«  Federalist,  No.  75. 

(a)  Another  objei'tion  was  that  under 
thi*  power  the  PrrKidi^nt  an<f  one  house,  of 
the  iegbktur^  would  he  ennhled  to  mnke 
laws  for  the  country  covering  a  great  mnny 
fiubjftcts  without  the  consent  of  the  other 


«  See  2  Elliot «  Debotisa,  367  to  879. 


house.    See  Life  and  Correspondence  of 

James  Iredell,  11.  202. 

As  to  the  blading  Torce  of  tnatiesi  see 
chap.  LJUI.j  and  no  tea. 
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negotiations  for  this  jmrpose*  If  avaricious,  he  might  make  his 
treachery  to  his  constituents  a  vendible  article  at  an  enormous 
price.  Although  such  occurrences  are  not  oi*dinarily  to  be  ex- 
pected, yet  the  history  of  human  conduct  does  not  warrant  that 
exalt^xl  opinion  of  human  nature,  which  wouUl  make  it  wise  in  a 
nation  to  commit  its  most  delicate  interests  and  momentous  con*  < 
cerns  to  the  unrestrtiijied  disposal  of  a  single  magistrate^  It  is 
far  more  wise  to  interpose  checks  upon  the  actual  exercise  of  the 
power,  than  remedies  to  redress  or  punish  an  ahuse  of  it  I 

§  1516,  The  impropriety  of  delegating  the  power  exclusively 
to  the  Senate  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered.  And,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  urged  against  the  participation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  it^  U  may  be  remarked  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  for  other  reasons  far  less  fit  than  the 
Senate  to  be  the  exclusive  depositary  of  the  j:K>wer,  or  to  hold  it 
in  conjunction  with  the  executive.  In  the  first  place,  U  is  a  pop- 
ular assembly,  chosen  immediately  from  the  people,  and  repre- 
senting, in  a  good  measure,  their  feelings  and  local  interests; 
and  it  will  on  this  account  be  more  likely  to  be  swayed  by  such 
feelings  and  interests  than  the  Senate,  chosen  by  the  States 
through  the  voice  of  the  State  legislatures.  In  the  next  place, 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  only;  and 
the  internal  composition  of  the  body  is  eonstaiatly  changing,  so 
as  to  admit  of  less  certainty  in  their  opinions  and  their  measures 
than  would  naturally  belong  to  a  body  of  longer  duration.  In  j 
the  next  place,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  far  more  numerous. 
than  the  Senate,  and  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  numbere, 
so  that  it  will  be  more  slow  in  its  movements,  and  more  fluctu- 
ating in  its  councils.  In  the  next  place,  the  Senate  will  naturally 
be  composed  of  persons  of  more  experience,  weight  of  character, 
and  talents,  than  tlie  members  of  the  House.  Accurate  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  politics,  a  steady  and  systematic  adherence  to  the 
same  views,  nice  and  uniforra  sensibility  to  national  character, 
as  well  as  secrecy,  decision,  and  despatch,  are  required  for  a  due 
execution  of  the  power  to  make  treaties.  And,  if  these  are  not  \ 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  numerous  and  variable 
body,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  will  be  more  rarely  found 
there  than  in  a  more  select  body,  having  a  longer  duration  in 

i  The  Federalist^  No.  75. 
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office,  and  representing,  not  the  interests  of  private  constituents 
alone,  but  the  sovereignty  of  States. 

§  1517.  Besides,  the  very  habits  of  business,  and  the  uni- 
formity and  regularity  of  system,  acquired  by  a  long  possession 
of  office,  are  of  great  concern  in  all  cases  of  tiiis  sort  The  sen- 
ators, from  the  longer  duration  of  their  office,  will  have  great 
opportimities  of  extending  their  political  information,  and  of 
rendering  their  experience  more  and  more  beneficial  to  their 
country.  The  members  are  slowly  changed,  so  that  the  body 
will  at  all  times,  from  its  very  organization,  comprehend  a  large 
majority  of  persons  who  have  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  in  public  duties  and  foreign  affairs.  If,  in  addition  to  all 
these  reasons,  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  Senate  all  the  States 
are  equally  represented,  and  in  the  House  very  unequally,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  Senate  is  in  all  respects  a 
more  competent  and  more  suitable  depositary  of  the  power  than 
the  House,  either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  execu- 
tive. And  most  of  the  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  any 
participation  by  the  House  in  the  treaty-making  functions.  It 
would  add  an  imwicldy  machinery  to  all  foreign  operations,  and 
retard,  if  not  wholly  prevent,  the  beneficial  purposes  of  the  power.  ^ 
Yet  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  without  warm  advocates.  And 
it  has  been  thought  an  anomaly,  that,  while  the  power  to  make 
war  was  confided  to  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  power  to 
make  peace  was  within  the  reach  of  one,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  President.^ 

§  1518.  But  there  will  be  found  no  inconsistency  or  inconven- 
ience in  this  diversity  of  power.  Considering  the  vast  expendi- 
tures and  calamities  with  which  war  is  attended,  there  is  certainly 
the  strongest  ground  for  confiding  it  to  the  collected  wisdom  of 
the  national  councils.  It  requires  one  party  only  to  declare  war; 
but  it  requires  the  co-operation  and  consent  of  both  belligerents 
to  make  peace.  No  negotiations  are  necessary  in  the  former 
case ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  indispensable.  Every  reason,  there- 
fore, for  intrusting  the  treaty-making  power  to  the  President  and 
Senate  in  common  negotiations,  applies,  a  fortiori,  to  a  treaty 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  64,  76.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  was  made  to  add 
the  House  to  the  Senate,  in  advising  and  consenting  to  treaties.  Bat  it  was  rejected  by 
the  vote  of  ten  States  against  one.     Joamal  of  Gonvention,  339,  340. 

«  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  838,  389. 
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of  peace.  Indeed^  peace  in  so  unportant  to  the  welfare  of  a  re- 
public, and  80  suited  to  all  its  truest  interest b  as  well  aa  to  its 
liberties,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  too  facile,  Wliilc,  on  the 
other  hand,  war  is  at  all  times  so  great  an  evil,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  difficult.  The  power  to  make  peace  can 
never  be  imsafe  for  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  i 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  The  power  to  prevent  it  may  not  bo 
without  hazard  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
may  be  too  much  under  the  control  of  popular  excitement  or  legis- 
lative rivalry  to  act  at  all  times  with  the  same  degree  of  inifmr- 
tiality  and  caution.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  to  except  ^ 
treaties  of  peace  from  the  treaty-making  power  was,  at  one  time, 
inserted,  but  was  afterwards  deliberately  abandoned.^ 

§  1:j19.  In  regard  tti  the  ubjeetion,  that  the  arrangement  is  a 
violation  of  the  fundamental  rule  that  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  ought  to  be  kept  separate,  it  might  be  sufTicieut 
to  advert  to  the  cont^ideration^  stated  in  another  place,  which 
show  that  the  true  sense  of  the  rule  does  not  require  a  total  sepa- 
ration, ^  But  in  truthj  the  nature  of  the  power  of  making  treaties 
indicates  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  iniion  of  the  executive  and 
the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Though  some  writei-s  on  gov- 
ernment place  tIiispowT*r  in  the  class  of  executive  anthorities,  yet 
it  is  an  arbitrary  classification;  and,  if  attention  is  given  to  its 
operation,  it  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  the  legislative 
than  of  the  executive  character.  The  essence  of  legislation  is  to 
pit^scribe  laws  or  regulations  for  society;  while  the  execution  of 
those  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  employment  of  the  common 
strength,  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  the  common  defence, 
seem  to  comprise  all  the  functions  of  the  executive  magistrate. 
The  power  of  making  treaties  is  plainly  neither  the  one  nor  the^ 
other*  It  relates  neither  to  the  execution  of  subsisting  laws^ 
nor  to  the  enactment  of  new  ones ;  and  still  less  does  it  relate 
to  the  exertion  of  the  common  strength.  Its  olijects  arc  con- 
tracts with  foreign  nations,  which  have  the  force  of  law^  with  us, 
but,  as  to  the  foreign  sovereigns,  have  only  the  oldigation  of 
good  faith.  Treaties  are  not  rules  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  to 
his  srdijccts;  liut  agreements  between  sovereign  and  sovereign. 
The   treaty-making  power,  therefore^  seems  to  form  a  distinct 

1  Jotinuil  of  Convention,  226,  325,  326,  311,  342. 
*  See  vol.  i.  §  525  ei  seq. 
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department^  and  to  belong,  profKjrIy,  neither  to  the  lep^slature 
nor  the  executive,  though  it  may  be  said  to  partake  of  the  quali- 
ties common  to  each*  The  President,  from  his  unity,  prompti- 
tude, and  facility  of  action,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  carry 
on  the  initiative  processes;  while  the  Senate,  representing^  all 
the  States,  and  engaged  in  legislating  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  coimtry>  is  equally  well  fitted  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
power  of  ultimate  ratillcation.^ 

§  l/>20.  The  other  objection,  which  would  require  a  concur- 
rence of  two- thirds  of  all  the  inemhcrs  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
merely  of  two-thirds  of  all  present,  is  not  Ijctter  founded.^  All 
provisions  which  require  more  than  a  majority  of  any  body  to 
its  resolutions,  have,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  a  direct  ten- 
dency  to  embarrass  the  otie rations  of  the  government,  and  an  in- 
direct one  to  subject  the  sense  of  the  majority  to  that  of  the 
minority.  This  consideration  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of; 
and  very  strong  reasons  ought  to  exist  to  justify  any  departure 
from  the  ordinary  rule,  that  the  majority  ought  to  govern.  The 
Constitution  has,  on  this  point,  gone  as  far  in  the  endeavor  to 
Bceure  the  advantage  of  numbers  in  the  formation  of  treaties,  as 
can  be  reconciled  either  with  the  activity  of  the  public  councila 
or  with  a  reasonable  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  major  part  of  the 
community.  If  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  members  had 
been  required,  it  wouid,  in  many  eases,  from  a  non-attendance 
of  a  part,  amount  in  practice  to  a  necessity  almc^t  of  unanimity. 
The  history  of  every  political  establishment,  in  which  such  a 
principle  has  prevailed,  is  a  history  of  impotence,  perplexity, 
and  disorder.  Proofs  of  this  position  may  be  easily  adduced 
from  the  examples  of  the  Roman  tribuneship,  the  Polish  diet, 
and  the  States-general  of  the  Netherlands,  and  even  from  our 
own  exiierience  under  the  confederation.^  Under  tlie  latter  in- 
strument, the  concurrence  of  nine  States  was  necessary,  not  only 
to  making  treaties,  but  to  many  other  acts  of  a  less  important 
character  J  and  measures  were  often  defeated  by  the  non-attend- 
ance of  members,  sometimes  by  design  and  sometimes  by  acci- 
dent.* It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  treaty  could  l>e  ratified  by 
surprise,  or  taking  advantage  of  the  accidental  absence  of  a  few 
members;  and  certainly  the  motive  to  punctuality  in  attendance 


»  The  FHlfralist,  No.  75. 

•  The  Fodendiit,  Na  75  ;  Id.  If  o.  22. 


9  3  Elliot's  Dehfttea,  367  to  379. 

«  Ibid,  and  1  ElUot'a  Debates,  44,  45. 
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will  be  greatly  increaBed  by  making  such  ratification  to  depend 
upon  the  numbers  presents  ^ 

§  1*521,  The  Federalist  has  taken  notice  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  treaty-making  power  in  England  and  that  in  America, 
in  the  following  terms:  **The  President  is  to  have  power,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  concur.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  sole  and  absolute  representative  of  the  nation  in  all 
foreign  transactions.  He  can,  of  his  own  accord,  make*  treaties 
of  peace,  commerce,  alliance,  and  of  every  other  description.  It 
has  been  insinuated  tliat  his  authority,  in  this  resjiect,  is  not  con- 
clusive; and  that  his  conventions  with  foreign  powers  are  subject 
to  the  revision  and  stand  in  need  of  the  ratification  of  Parliament 
But  I  believe  this  doctrine  was  never  heard  of  till  it  was  bn>ached 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Every  jurist  of  that  kingdom,  and 
every  other  man  accpaainted  with  its  constitution,  knows,  as  an 
established  fact,  that  the  prerogative  of  making  treaties  exists  in 
the  crown,  in  its  utmost  plenitude:  and  that  the  compacts  en- 
tered into  by  the  royal  authority  have  the  most  complete  legal 
validity  and  pi^fection,  independent  of  any  other  sanction,  Tlie 
Parliament,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  seen  employing  itself  in  al- 
tering the  existing  laws,  to  conform  them  to  the  stipulations  in 
a  new  treaty;  and  this  may  have  possibly  given  birth  to  the 
imagination,  that  its  co-operation  was  nt^eessary  to  the  obligatory 
elTicncy  of  the  treaty.  But  this  jmrli amenta ry  interijosition  pro- 
ceeds from  a  different  cause;  from  the  necessity  of  adjusting  a 
most  artificial  and  intricate  system  of  revenue  and  commercial 
laws  to  the  changes  made  in  them  by  the  ojje ration  of  the  treaty; 
and  of  adapting  new  provisions  and  precautions  to  the  new  state 
of  things,  to  keep  the  machine  from  running  into  disorder,  In 
this  respect.,  therefore,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  in- 
tended power  of  the  President  and  the  actnal  power  of  the  British 


1  The  Federalist,  Noa,  22,  75  ;  2  Elliot's  Debate*,  868.  In  the  conventioot  a  propo- 
sition to  require  tlio  assent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  raembere  of  the  Senate  waa  wjecte*l 
hv  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  tliriH?,  Another,  to  re<iuire  tliat  no  treaty  shall  b<f 
made  nnlesa  two4hirtlfl  of  the  wbole  nmnher  of  senators  were  present,  was  also  rejected 
by  the  vote  of  six  States  against  five.  Another,  to  require  a  majoritj  of  all  the  mtm' 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  make  a  treaty,  was  also  rejected  by  the  vote  of  six  States  ftgaiofit 
five.  Another,  to  require  that  all  the  lut^mbers  Hhoiild  be  anninaoued,  and  have  time  to 
attend,  shared  a  like  fate,  by  the  vote  of  eight  States  against  three.  Journal  of  Con- 
veutton,  343,  344. 
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sovereign.  The  one  can  perform  alone  what  the  other  can  only 
do  with  the  concurrence  of  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  It  must 
be  admitted  that,  in  this  instance,  the  power  of  the  federal  exec- 
utive would  exceed  that  of  any  State  executive.  But  this  arises 
naturally  from  the  exclusive  possession,  by  the  Union,  of  that 
part  of  the  sovereign  power  which  relates  to  treaties.  If  the  con- 
federacy were  to  be  dissolved,  it  would  become  a  question  whether 
the  executives  of  the  several  States  were  not  solely  invested  with 
that  delicate  and  important  prerogative. "  * 

§  1522.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the 
treaty-making  power  could  have  been  better  deposited,  with  a 
view  to  its  safety  and  efficiency.  Yet  it  was  declaimed  against 
with  uncommon  energy,  as  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
subversive  of  public  liberty. ^  Time  has  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  such  prophecies,  and  has  confirmed  the  belief  of  the  friends 
of  the  Constitution,  that  it  would  be  not  only  safe,  but  full  of 
wisdom  and  sound  policy.  Perhaps  no  stronger  illustration  than 
this  can  be  found,  of  the  facility  of  suggesting  ingenious  objec- 
tions to  any  system  calculated  to  create  public  alarm,  and  to 
wound  public  confidence,  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  unfounded 
in  human  experience  or  in  just  reasoning. 

§  1523.  Some  doubts  appear  to  have  been  entertained  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  government,  as  to  the  correct  exposition  of  the 
Constitution  in  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  Senate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  treaties.  The  question  was,  whether  the  agency  of  the 
Senate  was  admissible  previous  to  the  negotiation,  so  as  to  advise 
on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  ministers,  or  was  limited 
to  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  advice  and  consent,  after  the 
treaty  was  formed ;  or  whether  the  President  possessed  an  option 
to  adopt  one  mode  or  the  other,  as  his  judgment  might  direct.^ 
The  practical  exposition  assumed  on  the  first  occasion  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  President  Washington's  administra- 
tion, was,  that  the  option  belonged  to  the  executive  to  adopt 
either  mode,  and  the  Senate  might  advise  before,  as  well  as  after, 
the  formation  of  a  treaty.*  Since  that  period,  the  Senate  have 
been  rarely  if  ever  consulted,  until  after  a  treaty  has  been  com- 

1  See  also  the  opinion  of  Iredell,  J.,  in  Ware  r.  Hylton,  8  Dall.  272  to  276. 

«  2  Elliot's  Debates,  867  to  379. 

»  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  2,  p.  228. 

*  Executive  Joamal,  11th  Augast,  1790,  pp.  60,  61. 
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pletcdy  and  laid  before  thorn  for  ratificatiau*^  (a)  When  bo  laid 
before  the  Senate,  that  body  is  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  upon 
it,  as,  indeed,  it  does  on  all  executive  business,  in  secret,  and 
with  closed  doors.  The  Senate  may  wholly  reject  the  treaty, 
or  advise  and  consent  to  a  ratification  of  part  of  the  articles, 
rejecting  others,  or  recommend  additional  or  explanatory  arti* 
cles.  In  the  event  of  a  partial  ratification,  the  treaty  does  not 
become  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  President  and  the  foreign 
sovereign  have  each  assented  to  the  mollifications  proposed  by  the 
Senate,^  But,  although  the  President  may  ask  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  a  treaty,  he  is  not  absolutely  bound  by 
it  J  for  he  may,  after  it  is  given,  still  constitutionally  refuse  to 
ratify  it.  Such  an  occurrence  will  probably  be  rare,  because  the 
President  will  scarcely  incline  to  lay  a  treaty  before  the  Senate, 
which  he  is  not  disposed  to  ratify.^  (6) 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  7,  p.  OS, 

^  Hawle  on  Const,  ch,  7»  pp*  63,  64.  Before  the  rati6caUotis  af  treatiea,  it  is  oommon 
for  the  Senate  to  r^uire,  and  for  the  President  to  by  before  them,  all  the  ofRcial  docu- 
ments respecting  the  iK^tiations,  to  assist  their  judgment.  But  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentativea  hare  no  constitutional  right  to  insist  on  the  production  of  them  ;  and  it  is 
nifttter  of  discretion  rith  the  I'rebident,  whether  to  comply  or  not  with  th«  demand  of 
the  House,  which  is  but  in  the  nflttire  of  a  request.  In  the  ca»e  of  the  British  treaty  of 
179i,  President  Wajihington  refused  ta  Lay  the  pa|)ers  before  the  Hotise  of  Hepresenta- 
tives,  when  n^piested  by  them  so  to  do»  See  his  Message*  24th  of  Miirch,  ITINJ ;  1 
Tack.  Blnck.  Conim.  App.  834  ;  5  Marshaira  Life  of  Wn-^hington,  ch.  8,  p.  664 ;  4  Jcf* 
ferson'fi  Corre«p,  464,  466  ;  Rnwle  on  Const,  ch.  16,  p.  171. 

In  the  enrlj  part  of  President  Washington's  adraiuistmtion,  he  occaaionaUy  met  thA 
Senate  in  person,  to  confer  with  them  on  the  executive  business  con&ded  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.  But  this  practice  was  found  very  t  neon  Ten  ient,  and  was  soon  abandoned. 
In  June,  1813,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  hold  a  conference  with  Preadent 
Madison,  re${pecting  hiK  nomination  of  amiuiBter  to  Sweden^  then  before  them  fornitifi> 
CAtton.  But  he  declined  it*  considering  that  it  wrL9  incompatible  with  the  due  relatioiis 
between  the  eitecutive  and  other  departments  of  the  govemment.  Sergeant  on  Const, 
ch.  ai  (2d  eilition),  p.  371  j  5  NiWs  RcgUter,  248»  3&0  ;  Id.  276,  340 ;  2  Ejceentire 
Journal,  354,  SSI,  3S2.  See  ahto  2  ExecutlTe  Jonmal,  353,  354,  388,  389.  It  is  beliered 
that  the  practice  hai  been  ever  since  abandoned. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  cabinet  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hamilton)  iu  Pres;ident 
WasHinRt^on'a  administration,  Sieem  to  have  been  of  i^pioion  that  neither  branch  of  tbe 
legislature  had  a  right  to  call  upon  the  heads  of  depnrtments,  except  through  calls  on 
the  President,  for  information  or  pj^pers.  4  Jofft^rson'a  Gorre*tp,  463,  464,  465.  The  pmc- 
tice  has,  however,  of  late  years  settled  down  in  favor  of  making  direct  calls  on  the  headt  < 
of  the  departments.     Rawlo  on  Const,  ch,  16,  pp.  171,  172. 

•  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  20,  pp.  194,  196  ;  4  Jelferson'a  Correap.  817,  318. 

fflt)  A  conspicuous  exception  was  the  8ubser|iient  act    of   Congress,      Cray    p. 

treaty  of  1846,  settling  the  Oregon  bouu-  Clinton  Bridge,    1   Woolw.  150;  tTnited 

dary.  States  v,  ToImcco  Factory,  1  Dillon^  204  j 

{b}  A  treaty  may  be  superseded  by  a  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  Wall.  616. 
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§  1524.  The  next  part  of  the  claase  respects  appointments  to 
office.  The  President  is  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

§  1525.  Under  the  confederation,  an  exclusive  power  was  given 
to  Congress  of  "sending  and  receiving  ambassadors."^  The 
term  "  ambassador, "  strictly  construed  (as  would  seem  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  second  article  of  that  instrument),  comprehends 
the  highest  grade  only  of  public  ministers  ;2  and  excludes  those 
grades  which  the  United  States  would  be  most  likely  to  prefer 
whenever  foreign  embassies  may  be  necessary.  But  under  no 
latitude  of  construction  could  the  term  "ambassadors"  compre- 
hend consuls.  Yet  it  was  found  necessary  by  Congress  to  employ 
the  inferior  grades  of  ministers,  and  to  send  and  receive  consuls. 
It  is  true,  that  the  mutual  appointment  of  consuls  might  have  been 
provided  for  by  treaty;  and  where  no  treaty  existed,  Congress 
might  perhaps  have  had  the  authority  under  the  ninth  article  of 
the  confederation,  which  conferred  a  general  authority  to  appoint 
officers  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  admission  of  foreign  consuls  into  the  United  States, 
when  not  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  was  nowhere  provided  for.^ 
The  whole  subject  was  full  of  embarrassment  and  constitutional 
doubts;  and  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  extending  the  ap- 
pointment to  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  as  well  as  to 
ambassadors,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  confederation. 

§  1526.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  power  was 
given  to  the  President  to  appoint  officers  in  all  cases  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  Constitution ;  and  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  was  not  required.*  But,  in  the  same  draft, 
the  power  to  appoint  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  given  to  the  Senate.*  The  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  consuls  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was 

1  Article  9. 

'  An  enumeration  of  the  varions  grades  and  powers  of  foreign  ministers  properly 
belongs  to  a  treatise  on  public  law.  The  learned  reader,  however,  will  find  ample  in- 
formation in  the  treatises  of  Grotius,  Vattel,  Martens,  and  Wicquefort. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  Joum.  of  Convention,  p.  225. 

»  Id.  223. 
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afterwards  reported  by  a  committee  as  an  amendmentj  and  was  ' 
unaninnHisly  adopted  ^ 

§  1527,  The  mode  of  appointment  to  offire  pointed  out  bj  the 
Constitution  seems  entitled  to  ]>eculiar  commendation.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which,  in  ordinarv  cases,  the  power  may  l>e 
vested.  It  may  be  confided  to  Congress,  or  to  one  branch  of  the 
le^fishitnre,  or  to  the  executive  alone,  or  to  the  executive  in  con- 
currence with  any  selected  branch.  The  exercise  of  it  by  the 
people  at  large  will  readily  be  admitted,  by  all  considerate  states- 
men, to  l>c  impracticable,  and  therefore  need  not  be  examined. 
The  suggestions  already  made  upon  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
the  inconveniences  of  vesting  it  in  Congress,  apply  with  great 
force  to  that  of  vesting  the  power  of  a|jpoiutnient  to  office  in  the 
same  body.  It  would  cnal.de  candidates  for  office  to  introduce 
all  sorts  of  cabals,  intrigues,  and  coalitions  into  Congress ;  and 
not  only  distract  their  attention  from  their  proper  legislative 
duties,  but  probably,  in  a  very  high  degree,  iuflnenee  all  legis-^J 
lative  measures.  A  new  source  of  division  and  corruption  would ^H 
thus  be  infused  into  the  public  councils,  stimulated  by  private 
interests  and  pressed  by  i)ersonal  solicitations.  What  would  be 
(to  be)  done,  in  case  the  Senate  and  Uonse  sliould  disagree  in  an 
appointment  ?  Are  they  to  vote  in  convention  or  as  distinct 
bodies?  There  would  be  practical  difhculties  attending  both 
courses;  and  ex{H?rience  has  not  jusliiied  the  belief  that  cither 
would  conduce  either  to  good  a|>[)ointments  or  to  due  respon- 
sibility.2 

§  1528*  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  vesting  the  power 
exclusively  in  either  liranch  of  the  legislature,  it  would  make 
the  patronage  of  the  government  subservient  to  private  interests, 
and  bring  into  suspicion  the  motives  and  conduct  of  members  of 
the  appointing  body.  There  would  he  great  danger  that  the 
elections  at  the  polls  might  be  materially  influenced  by  this  power 
to  confer  or  to  withhold  favors  of  this  sort.^ 

§  1529.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  profound  reflection  upon 
the  hmnan  character  and  human  experience  will  readily  adopt 
the  opinion  that  one  man  of  discernment  is  better  fitted  to  analyze 
and  estimate  the  peculiar  qualities  adapted  to  particular  offices 


1  Joum.  of  Convention,  pp.  32.^,  326,  340»  ! 
*  See  the  Feaemliat,  Nos.  76,  77. 


»  Ibid. 
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than  any  body  of  men  of  equal  or  even  of  superior  discernment.^ 
His  sole  and  undivided  responsibility  will  naturally  beget  a  live- 
lier sense  of  duty  and  a  more  exact  regard  to  reputation.  He 
will  inquire  with  more  earnestness  and  decide  with  more  impar- 
tiality. He  will  have  fewer  personal  attachments  to  gratify  than 
a  body  of  men ;  and  will  be  less  liable  to  be  misled  by  his  private 
friendships  and  affections ;  or  at  all  events,  his  conduct  will  be 
more  open  to  scrutiny,  and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  If 
he  ventures  upon  a  system  of  favoritism  he  will  not  escape  cen- 
sure, and  can  scarcely  avoid  public  detection  and  disgrace.  But 
in  a  public  body  appointments  will  be  materially  influenced  by 
party  attachments  and  dislikes,  by  private  animosities,  and  an- 
tipathies, and  partialities,  and  will  be  generally  founded  in  com- 
promises, having  little  to  do  with  the  merit  of  candidates,  and 
much  to  do  with  the  selfish  interests  of  individuals  and  cabals. 
They  will  be  too  much  governed  by  local,  or  sectional,  or  party 
arrangements. 2  A  President  chosen  from  the  nation  at.  large 
may  well  be  presumed  to  possess  high  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
sense  of  character.  He  will  be  compelled  to  consult  public  opin- 
ion in  the  most  important  appointments;  and  must  be  interested 
to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his  appointments  by  selections  from 
those  whose  qualifications  are  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
If  he  should  act  otherwise,  and  surrender  the  public  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  profligate  men  or  low  adventurers,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  long  to  retain  public  favor.  Nothing  —  no,  not 
even  the  whole  influence  of  party  —  could  long  sceen  him  from 
the  just  indignation  of  the  people.  Though  slow,  the  ultimate 
award  of  popular  opinion  would  stamp  upon  his  conduct  its  mer- 
ited infamy.  No  President,  however  weak  or  credulous  (if  such 
a  person  could  ever,  under  any  conjuncture  of  circumstances,  ob- 
tain the  office),  would  fail  to  perceive  or  to  act  upon  admonitions 
of  this  sort.  At  all  events,  he  would  be  less  likely  t<f  disregard 
them  than  a  large  body  of  men,  who  would  share  the  responsibil- 
ity and  encourage  each  other  in  the  division  of  the  patronage  of 
the  government. 

§  1530.  But  though  these  general  considerations  might  easily 
reconcile  us  to  the  choice  of  vesting  the  power  of  appointment 
exclusively  in  the  President,  in  preference  to  the  Senate  or  House 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  76  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  191,  192. 

2  The  Federalist,  No  76. 
VOL.  II.  —  23 
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of  Representatives  alone,  tlie  patronage  of  the  government  and  the 
appointments  to  i^ffice  are  too  important  to  the  pnblic  welfare  not 
to  induce  great  hesitation  in  vesting  them  exclusively  in  the 
President.  The  p<jwer  may'lje  abused;  and  assuredly  it  will  be 
abused,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  of  great  firmness, 
independence,  integrity,  and  pnblic  spirit  It  should  never  be 
for|L?otten,  that  in  a  refjublican  government  offices  are  established 
and  are  to  be  filled,  not  to  gratify  private  interests  and  private 
attachments;  not  as  a  means  of  corrupt  influence  or  individual 
profit;  not  for  cringing  favorites  or  court  sycophants;  but  for 
purposes  of  the  highest  puldic  good,  to  give  dignity,  strength, 
purity,  and  energy  to  the  adininistmtiou  of  the  laws.  It  would 
not,  therefiire,  be  a  wise  course  to  omit  any  precaution,  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  give  to  the  President  a  power 
over  the  appointments  of  those  who  are  in  conjunction  with 
himself  to  execute  the  laws,  should  also  interpose  a  salutary 
clieck  upcm  its  abuse,  acting  by  way  of  preventive  as  well  as  of 
remedy. 

§  153L  Happily  this  difficult  task  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Constitution.  The  President  ia  to  nominate,  and  thereby  has 
the  sole  power  to  select  for  office;  but  his  nomination  cannot 
confer  oftice,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  His 
responsibility  and  theirs  is  thus  coraplete  and  distinct  He  can 
never  Iny  compelled  to  yield  to  their  appointment  of  a  man  unfit 
for  office;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  withhold  their  ad- 
vice  and  consent  from  any  candidate  who,  in  their  judgment^ 
does  not  possess  due  qualifications  for  office.  Thus,  no  serious 
abuse  of  the  power  can  take  place  without  the  co-operation  of  two 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  acting  in  distinct  spheres; 
and  if  there  should  be  any  improper  concession  on  either  side,  it 
is  obvious  that,  from  the  structure  and  changes  incident  to  each 
departmcrft,  the  evil  cannot  long  endurCj  and  will  be  remedied, 
as  it  shouhl  l)e,  by  the  elective  franchise.  The  consciousness 
of  this  check  will  make  the  President  more  circumspect  and 
deliberate  in  his  nominations  for  office.  He  will  feel  that^  in 
case  of  a  disagreement  of  oi>inion  with  the  Senate,  his  principal 
vindication  must  de|>end  upon  the  unexceptionable  character  of 
his  nomination.  And  in  case  of  a  rejection,  the  most  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  he  had  not  his  first  choice.  He  will  still  have  a 
wide  range  of  selection;  and  his  responsibility  to  i)resent  another 
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candidate,  entirely  qualified  for  the  office,  will  be  complete  and 
unquestionable. 

§  1532.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Senate  will  ordinarily 
fail  of  ratifying  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  for  the 
office.  Independent  of  the  desire  which  such  a  body  may  natur- 
ally be  presumed  to  feel,  of  having  offices  suitably  filled  (when 
they  cannot  make  the  appointment  themselves),  there  will  be  a 
responsibility  to  public  opinion  for  a  rejection,  which  will  over- 
come all  common  private  wishes.  Cases,  indeed,  may  be  ima- 
gined, in  which  the  Senate,  from  party  motives,  from  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  and  even  from  motives  of  a  more  private  nature,  may 
reject  a  nomination  absolutely  unexceptionable.  But  such  occur- 
rences will  be  rare.  The  more  common  error  (if  there  shall  be 
any)  will  be  too  great  a  facility  to  yield  to  the  executive  wishes, 
as  a  means  of  personal  or  popular  favor.  A  President  will  rarely 
want  means,  if  he  shall  choose  to  use  them,  to  induce  some  mem- 
bers of  such  a  body  to  aid  his  nominations ;  since  a  correspondent 
influence  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  exist  to  gratify  such  persons 
in  other  recommendations  for  office,  and  thus  to  make  them  indi- 
rectly the  dispensers  of  local  patronage.  It  will  be  principally 
with  regard  to  high  officers,  such  as  ambassadors,  judges,  heads  of 
departments,  and  other  appointments  of  great  public  importance, 
that  the  Senate  will  interpose  to  prevent  an  unsuitable  choice. 
Their  own  dignity  and  sense  of  character,  their  duty  to  their 
country,  and  their  very  title  to  office,  will  be  materially  depend- 
ent upon  a  firm  discharge  of  their  duty  on  such  occasions.^ 

§  1533.  Perhaps  the  duties  of  the  President,  in  the  discharge 
of  this  most  delicate  and  important  duty  of  his  office,  were  never 
better  summed  up  than  in  the  following  language  of  a  distin- 
guished commentator.^  "A  proper  selection  and  appointment  of 
subordinate  officers  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks  of  a  powerful 
mind.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  acquire,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capacities  and  characters  of 
his  fellow-citizens;  to  disregard  the  importunities  of  friends, 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  76,  77  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  13,  p.  269  ;  Rawle  on  Const, 
ch.  14,  p.  162,  &c. ;  1  Tncker's  Black.  Comm.  App.  840  to  848.  The  whole  reasoning 
of  the  Federalist  on  this  subject  is  equally  striking  for  its  sound  practical  sense  and 
its  candor.  I  have  freely  used  it  in  the  foregoing  summary.  The  Federalist, 
No.  76. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  14,  p.  164. 
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the  hints  or  menaces  of  enemies,  the  liias  of  p>arty,  and  the  hope 
of  popnlarity.  The  hitter  is  soiuetimes  the  refuge  of  feeble-minded 
men;  but  its  gleam  is  transient^  if  it  ia  obtained  by  a  dereliction 
of  honest  duty  and  sound  discretion.  Popular  favor  is  best  se- 
cured by  earefully  ascertaining  and  strictly  pursuing  the  true 
interests  of  the  people.  The  President  himself  is  elected  on  the 
supposition  that  he  is  the  most  capable  citizen  to  understand  and 
promote  those  interests ;  and  in  every  appointment  he  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  executing  a  public  trust  of  the  same  nature. 
Neither  should  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  public,  or  pain 
to  the  individual,  deter  him  from  the  immediate  exercise  of  his 
power  of  removal  on  proof  of  incapacity  or  infidelity  in  the  sub- 
ordinate officer.  The  pulilic,  uninformed  of  the  necessity,  may 
be  surprised,  and  at  first  dissatisfied;  but  public  approbation 
ultimately  accompanies  the  fearless  and  upright  discharge  of 
duty/'(.0 

§  1534.  It  was  objected  by  some  persons,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  theC'onstitution,  that  this  union  of  the  executive  with 
the  Senate  in  appointments  would  give  the  President  an  imdue 
infliience  over  the  Senate,  This  argument  is  manifestly  untena- 
ble, since  it  supposes  that  an  undue  influence  over  the  Senate  is 
to  be  acquired  by  the  power  of  the  latter  to  restrain  him.  Even 
if  the  argument  were  well  founded,  the  influence  of  the  President 


(a)  It  wonld  he  difEcult  to  answer  the 
reaaonuig  of  the  text  if  tlie  exporietice  of 
tiie  coantry  bad  not  rt^futed  it :  but  we 
we  driven  to  the  confession  that  sine© 
tliftse  commentariflS  wpr*  fii^t  pobliahed 
it  haa  ifradually  comfl  to  be  understood 
that  api>oint mollis  to  office,  not  regnkted 
by  thtt  civil  sendee  law  or  other  stntnt^, 
are  in  the  main  practically  in  the  control 
of  members  of  Congress  of  the  dominant 
party*  to  be  given  out  uijoti  prty  if  not 
personal  considemtions.  While  some  of 
tiie  blgber  appointments  aw  to  l>e  ex- 
cepted, it  ap|>ear9  to  be  thonglit  that  in 
other  caaes  the  recommeRdatinn  of  the 
me^l>er  sbonld  largely  relieve  the  Pit^fti- 
dcut  of  the  responsibility  for  an  api>oint- 
ment  in  his  district,  and  that  the  meinlier 
U  at  liberty  to  make  tb©  recommendation 
on  grounds  purely  political  and  personal. 


Wlien  such  considerations  are  sufTered  to 
bave  force,  experience  denionstrates  that 
they  iirt  apt  to  supersede  all  others,  to 
the  degradation  and  mjury  of  the  public 
service. 

The  enl  has  not  been  acquiesced  in  by 
one  President  alone^  or  practised  alone  by 
one  party  ;  a-nd  cases  have  been  notorious 
in  which  persons  unfitted  to  perform  the 
duties  have  held  important  office  at  high, 
salaries,  while  subordinates  receiving  a 
small  stipend  have  performed  the  official 
service.  The  civil  service  regulations 
recently  established  have  done  something 
towartia  tnitignting  this  great  evil  ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  disguised  that  no  geaeral  dis- 
position has  yet  been  manifested  by  Iho  ' 
politicians  of  the  country  to  loosen  tb» 
graap  of  party  upon  the  '*  spoils  of  office.'* 
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over  the  Seni^^e  would  be  still  more  increased,  bj  giving  him  the 
exclusive  power  of  appointment;  for  then  he  would  be  wholly 
•beyond  restraint.  The  opposite  ground  was  assumed  by  other 
I  persons,  who  thought  the  influence  of  the  Senate  over  the  Pre»i- 
^dent  would  by  thia  means  become  dangerous,  if  not  irresistible.* 
Tliere  is  more  plausibility  in  this  suggestion,  but  it  proceeds 
upon  unsatisfactory  reasoning.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Senate 
cannotj  by  their  refusal  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, prevent  him  from  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty.  The 
most  that  can  be  suggested  is,  that  they  may  induce  him  to  yield 
to  their  favorites,  instead  of  his  own^  by  resisting  his  noraina- 
tiona.  But  if  this  should  happen  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  means  of  influence  would  ordinarily  form  a 
countercheck.  The  power  which  can  originate  the  disposal  of 
honors  and  emoluments  is  more  likely  to  attract  than  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  power  which  can  merely  obstruct  their  course.^ 
But  in  truth,  in  every  system  of  government  there  are  possible 
dangers  and  real  difficulties;  and  to  provide  for  the  suppression 
of  all  influence  of  one  department  in  regard  to  another,  would 
be  as  visionary  as  to  provide  that  human  passions  and  feelings 
should  never  influence  public  measures.  The  nuKst  that  can  be 
done  is  to  provide  checks,  and  public  responsibility.  The  plan 
of  the  Constitution  seems  as  nearly  perfect  for  this  purpose  as 
any  one  can  be;  and  indeed  it  has  been  less  censured  than  any 
other  important  delegation  of  power  in  that  instrument^ 

^  A  pmcticiii  (]ueAtii>t]  of  some  importaDCe  ftrosfi  eoon  After  the  Coii»titatioD  was 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  apjxiintment  of  foreign  ministers  ;  whetht^r  the  power  of 
the  Senate  over  the  appointment  giive  that  body  a  right  to  inquire  into  tlie  iK)licy  of 

I  makinf^  any  such  uppointinent,  or  instituting  any  mission ;  or  whether  their  power 
waa  confiried  to  the  consideration  of  the  mere  litnesis  of  the  ^lei-son  nominated  for  the 
office,  rf  the  former  were  the  tnie  interftretation  of  tbti  senatorial  RUthority,  then 
they  would  have  a  Hght  to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  shouhl  induce  the  Pre^i* 
dent  to  create  such  a  diplomatic  misaion.  It  waa,  after  debate,  decided  by  a  small 
majority  of  tlie  Senate,  in  1792,  that  they  hmi  no  right  to  enter  u[«n  the  considira- 
tloD  of  the  policy  or  htneas  of  the  mi^sionp  ti  Mai'shuir^  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  fi, 
p,  S70,  note.     But  the  Senate  have  on  several  occasionii  since  that  time  decided  the 

w other  way  ;  and  partieularty  in  regard  to  miasiotia  to  Ruaaia  and  Turkey. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  77. 

•  Whether  the  Senate  should  have  a  negative  on  presidential  appointments,  was  a 
question  upon  which  the  merabera  of  the  conrenlion  were  ouich  divided.  Mr.  John 
Adams  (nftorwarda  President)  was  opposed  to  it  ;  and  a  friendly  correspondence  ti-iok 
plAce  betw*^cn  him  and  Mr.  Roger  Shermnii,  of  Connecticut  <one  of  the  fnimer«  of 
the  Constitution),  upon  the  subject     I  extract  from  Mr.  Pitkiu'»  valuable  history  of 
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§  1535,  The  othor  \mrt  of  the  clause,  while  it  leaves  to  the 
President  the  appointment  to  all  oftiees,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  enables  Congress  to  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 

the  Uaited  States  the  substaoce  or  th«  argaments  used  on  each  side,  as  thej  praeol 
a  g«tteml  view  of  the  reafiomng  wlisch  hud  iuftiieuct*  In  the  couvvntion. 

"To  »ofi)€  general  obecirationti  of  Mr,  Shenuttii  b  fnvor  of  Uiia  power  in  the 

SeiiAt«^,  Mr»  Adiinis  mad«  the  following  objection s :  — 

'*  *  The  negjitive  of  the  Senate  U|>oii  appoiotmeutsi*  he  said,  *  is  liable  to  the  follow- 
ing objectiotia  ;  — 

•* '  1.  It  Ukes  away,  or  at  leait  it  Icssenit  the  pe8|»ouiibility  of  the  executive,  —our 
CooatitulioD  (tbligvA  me  to  say,  that  it  lessens  the  reeponsibility  of  the  President.  The 
blame  of  a  bai$ty,  injudicioua,  wealc^  or  wicked  appointizHfDt,  u  shared  ao  much  be- 
tweeri  him  and  the  S<jnute,  that  his  part  of  it  will  be  too  small  Who  can  censure  him, 
without  ctin»uring  thi*  Senate,  and  the  legislatures  who  appoint  them  ?  All  their  frienda 
will  be  interested  to  vindicate  the  President,  in  order  to  screen  them  from  censure ; 
besidea,  if  an  tuipeachmeut  ia  brought  before  them  Against  an  officer,  are  they  not 
interested  to  acquit  him,  le^it  souie  part  of  the  odium  of  his  guilt  ahotdd  faU  upon 
them  who  advised  to  hia  appoiutuHJiit  1 

*♦  *  2.  It  turns  tlie  mmd&  and  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Senate,  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  in  executive  mutters  ;  it  inlereats  another  brancb  of  the  legislature 
in  the  nmnngetnent  of  the  executive  ;  H  illvides  the  ]ieople  between  the  executive  and 
the  Senate;  whereas  all  the  people  ought  to  be  uuitc^d  to  watch  the  executire,  to 
oppose  its  encroachments,  and  resist  its  ambitioti.  Senators  and  repiiesentatives,  and 
their  constituent*,  —  in  short,  the  aristocratical  iiiid  democraticiil  divisions  of  society,  — 
ought  to  bti  united,  on  all  occasians  to  0|tpo>»e  the  executive  or  the  monarchical  branch, 
when  it  attempts  to  overleap  itA  limits.  Bat  bow  can  this  union  be  efleeted,  when  the 
ari^toenitieal  branch  has  pledged  its  reputation  to  the  executive  by  couaenting  to 
an  apiwiintuient  ? 

**  *  3.  It  hfts  a  niitural  tendency  to  excite  ambition  in  the  Senate,  An  active,  ardent 
spirit,  in  thnt  house,  who  m  rirli,  and  aid***  has  a  gi-eat  reputation  and  influence,  will 
bo  solicited  by  candidates  for  olBce ;  not  to  introduce  the  idea  of  bribery,  because, 
though  it  certainly  would  fur<ie  itself  in,  in  other  countries,  and  will  probably  here, 
wheu  we  ^^jow  |wpulous  and  rich,  yet  it  is  not  yet,  I  hojK*,  lo  be  dreaded.  But  ambi- 
tion mu»t  eome  in  already.  A  senator  of  great  intluenee  will  be  naturally  ambitious, 
and  desirous  of  increasing  his  influence.  Will  he  not  be  under  a  temptation  to  twe 
his  influence  with  the  President,  as  well  an  his  brother  senators,  to  appoint  persons  to 
office  in  the  several  States  who  will  exert  themselves  in  elections  to  get  out  his  ene* 
m\en  or  opf^oseni,  Itoth  in  Senate  and  House  of  Representativca,  and  to  get  in  his  frieudtk, 
perhnps  bis  iiistnnrients  ?  Suppose  a  senator  to  aim  at  the  treasury  office  for  him- 
self, his  brother,  father,  or  son.  Suppose  him  to  aim  at  the  Pn^Aideiit's  cluiir,  or  Vice- 
President's,  at  the  next  election^  or  at  the  office  of  war,  foreigti  or  domestic  affairs,  — 
will  he  not  natumlly  be  tempted  to  make  nse  of  bin  wliule  |*atr"jnago,  his  whole  influ- 
ence,  in  advisinp:  to  appointments,  lx>th  with  President  and  senator*,  to  get  snch 
]ier»ony  nomiii!iti?d  iis  will  txert  tbeniselves  in  elections  of  President,  Vice-President, 
aenatoj-s,  and  House  of  liepreseiitativ&s,  to  increase  his  interests,  and  promote  bis  views? 
In  this  point  of  view  I  am  very  appndiensive,  and  this  defect  in  our  Constitntion  will 
have  an  unhappy  tendency  to  introtluce  corruption  of  the  grossest  kinds,  both  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  into  all  our  elections.  And  this  wrill  be  the  worst  of  poisons  to 
our  Constitution  ;  it  will  not  only  destroy  the  present  form  of  government,  but  ren- 
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officers,  as  they  may  think  proper,  in  the  Pi\»aitlent^  in  the  coui'ts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heada  uf  departments.  The  propriety  of  this 
discretionary  power  in  Congress,  to  some  extent,  cannot  well  be 

dcT  it  idmcut  itnpoiaible  to  substitute  in  ita  plaice  any  froo  goremmeut,  oYen.  a  bettw 
Utnited  monarchy,  or  any  other  thiiii  a  despotism  or  a  simple  moniLrehy. 

'**  4>  To  avoid  the  evU  under  the  lo&t  besid,  it  will  be  in  daiigL^r  of  dividing  the 
continent  into  two  or  three  nations,  —  a  catie  that  presents  no  prospect  but  ol  per^H^tuol 
war. 

"  *  6,  This  negative  on  appointments  i»  in  danger  of  involving  the  Senate  in  r(^- 
proach,  oblm[uy,  censure,  and  t^ubpicion,  without  doing  any  good.  Will  the  Senate  use 
their  negative  or  not  ^  If  not,  why  should  they  have  it?  Many  will  cenaiire  tht^in 
for  not  Using  it ;  many  will  ridicule  them,  oull  them  aerrilc«  &c.,  If  they  do  use  it. 
The  very  first  instant©  of  it  will  esfKise  the  senators  to  the  reaentmcnt  not  only  ol 
the  disappointed  eaudidate  and  all  his  friends,  but  uf  the  PreHidunt  luul  all  his  friends  i 
aod  those  will  be  most  of  ihe  ofheers  of  governrneut  through  the  nation. 

•*  *  6-  We  shall  very  soon  have  parties  formed,  —  a  court  and  country  party,  — and 
these  parties  will  have  names  given  tfiem  ;  one  party  in  the  House  of  ReprcisoDtntives 
will  support  the  President  and  his  nieajiures  and  ministers,  —  the  other  will  oppose 
them  ;  a  similar  jmrty  will  be  in  tlie  Senate,  —  these  parties  will  Htiiiggle  with  all 
their  art,  perhaps  with  intrigue,  [mrhaiia  u-ith  corruption^  at  every  elei^tioiif  to  in»;rea86 
their  own  friends,  and  diminish  their  opposera.  Suppo^  such  partiea  formed  in 
the  Senate  and  then  eouaider  what  faotionst  divisions,  we  shall  liavs  there  upon  ererf 
nomination. 

**  *  7.  The  Semite  have  not  time.  You  are  of  opinion  **  that  the  enncurreuce  of  the 
Benate  in  the  appointment  to  oMee  will  tttrengthen  the  haudti  of  the  executive,  and 
gecure  the  ocmfidence  of  the  people  math  better  than  a  select  council,  and  will  be 
leas  expensive  ; "  but  in  every  one  of  these  ideas  1  have  the  miafortune  to  differ  from 
you.  It  will  weaken  the  bauds  of  the  executive,  by  lessening  thti  obligation,  grati- 
tude, and  altaehmenl  of  the  can^lidate  to  the  President,  by  dividing  his  attachment 
between  the  executive  and  k'^inlature,  vvhiih  are  natural  eucmiea. 

"^'OJlSeers  of  government,  instead  of  baviiig  a  single  eye,  and  undivided  nttacb* 
ment  to  the  executive  branch,  as  they  ought  to  have,  consistent  with  law  and  the 
Constitutiou,  will  be  constantly  tempted  to  be  fa<:tious  with  their  factious  patrons  in 
the  Senate.  The  President^  own  ollicers,  in  a  thousand  inKtanceit,  will  oppose  hia 
just  and  constitutiomd  exertions,  and  screen  themselves  utirler  the  wingh  of  theif 
patrons  and  party  in  the  legislature.  Nor  will  it  secure  the  conBdence  of  the  people  ; 
the  people  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  executive  in  executive  matters,  tlian  iu 
the  Senate.  The  people  will  be  constantly  jealous  of  factious  schemes  in  the  senatora 
to  unduly  influence  the  executive,  and  of  corrupt  baigaiiis  between  the  Senate  and 
executive,  to  serve  each  other's  private  views.  The  people  will  al»o  be  jraloua  that 
the  influence  of  the  Senate  will  be  employed  to  conceal,  connive,  and  defend  guilt  in 
executive  otilcers,  instead  of  being  a  guard  and  watch  upon  them,  nnd  a  terror  to 
them.  A  council  selected  by  the  President  himself,  at  his  pleasure,  from  among  the 
senators,  representatives,  and  nation  at  hirge,  would  be  purely  resjrf>nsible:  in  that 
case,  the  Senate,  as  a  body,  would  not  be  compromise*!.  The  Semite  would  ho  a 
tiBlTor  to  privy  conndllors  *,  ita  honor  would  never  l>e  pledp»^d  to  support  any  measure 
Oriustmment  of  the  executive  beyond  justice,,  law,  and  the  Constitution.  Nor  would 
a  privy  council  be  more  expensive.  The  whole  Senate  mnat  now  deliberate  on  every 
apfioiutment  \  and,  if  they  ever  find  time  for  it,  you  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
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questioned.  If  any  diBcretion  should  be  allowed,  its  limits  could 
hardly  admit  of  being  exactly  defined;  and  it  might  fairly  be  left 
to  Congress  to  act  according  to  the  lights  of  e^fx^rience.     It  is 

will  be  required  and  consumed  in  this  semc«»  Then  the  President  might  huTe  • 
consent  executivo  eouncii  ;   now  he  has  none, 

*'  *  I  saidj  uuiJer  the  seventli  bead,  thut  the  Senate  would  not  have  time.  Yuu  wUl 
find  that  the  whole  biisinfs^  of  tlils  goviMnnient  will  be  itiHuUely  delayed  by  tliis 
negative  of  the  Senate  on  treaties  and  appointments  Indian  treaties  and  consukr 
conventions  have  beeo  ivIreaJy  waiting  for  months,  and  the  Senate  have  not  been  able 
to  tind  a  mQaieDl  of  time  to  atteisd  to  tbeui  ;  and  this  evil  must  constantly  increaee^so 
that  the  Senate  mut>t  be  constantly  sittiug,  and  muat  t>e  f^uiid  aa  long  ait  tfauy  ait, 

*'  *  But  I  hiive  tired  ynur  jmtience.  Is  there  any  truth  or  importance  in  theso 
broken  hinta  and  crude  aunniaea,  or  not  I  To  me  they  appear  well  foundetl  and  very 
important.' 

**  To  these  remarki  Mr.  Sherman  replied,  that  he  esteemed  *  the  proviaiou  made 
for  appointments  to  office  to  lie  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  on  which  the  lib- 
erties and  safety  of  the  pople  deiJended  nearly  as  ranch  as  on  I^dation.  If  thut 
was  vested  in  the  Prejiiilcut  alone,  he  might  render  him&flf  desjKitie.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  one  of  the  kinga  of  Englnnil»  **  that  whiU  the  kin^  could  appoint  the  bishops  and 
judges^  he  might  haw  what  rdi<jUm  and  laws  he  phased,*'  To  give  that  observation  il3 
full  effect^  they  must  hold  their  offices  during  his  pleasure  j  by  such  appointments, 
without  control,  a  power  might  be  gradually  estabMshed  that  woiiid  be  more  fomn- 
dahle  than  a  Btanding  anny. 

''  *  It  flippenrH  to  me  that  the  Senate  b  the  most  important  branch  in  the  govemmeot, 
for  the  aid  and  support  of  the  executive,  for  securing  the  rights  of  the  indiTidaal 
Statee,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the  i>eople.  The 
executive  is  not  to  execute  its  own  will^  but  the  will  of  the  legiskture  declared  by 
the  laws ;  and  the  Senftte,  being  a  bmnch  of  the  legislature^  will  be  disponed  to  accom- 
plish that  end,  and  odvbe  to  such  appcuntmenta  as  will  be  most  likely  to  effect  it ; 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  several  Statea,  they  can  give  the  best  in- 
formation who  are  qualified  for  office.  And  they  will,  as  you  justly  observe,  in  some 
degree  lessen  his  responsiMlity  ;  yet,  will  he  not  have  as  much  remaining  as  he  oati 
well  support  ?  and  may  not  their  advice  enable  him  to  make  Boch  judicious  appoint- 
ments as  to  render  resfioDsibility  less  necessary  ?  No  person  can  deserve  censum,  whea 
|)e  acts  honestly  according  to  his  best  discretion. 

***The  senators,  being  chosen  by  the  leginhitures  of  the  State*,  and  depending  on 
them  for  re-election,  will  nntiirally  he  watchful  to  prevent  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  States.  And  the  government  of  the  United  States  being  federal,  and 
iaslitutetl  by  a  number  of  sovereign  States  for  the  bettor  security  of  their  rights,  and 
ad  van  cement  of  their  interests,  they  may  be  conudered  as  so  many  pillars  to  luppoTt 
it,  and  by  the  exercise  of  the  State  governments,  peace  and  good  order  may  be  pre- 
serveii  in  the  places  moat  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  a«  well  as 
at  the  centre, 

"  *  I  believe  this  will  he  a  better  balance  to  secure  the  govemment  than  three  inde- 
pendent negatives  would  be. 

"  *  I  think  you  admit,  in  your  Defence  of  the  Govenjments  of  the  United  States, 
that  even  one  branch  might  serve  in  a  diplomatic  government,  like  that  of  the  Union  ; 
but  I  think  the  Constitution  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  another  branch,  nod 
those  of  the  executive  and  judiciary.     This  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  federal 
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difficult  to  foresee  or  to  provide  for  all  the  combinations  of  eir- 
cumatancea  which  might  vary  the  right  to  appoint  in  such  cases. 

■  goTemzneut  beyond  wbat  haa  been  made  by  any  other  Stat^.  I  can  see  nothing 
I  in  the  Comtitntion  that  will  tend  to  its  dissaiution^  except  the  artieli;  for  makiug 
I        auiendmcutd. 

L **  *  That  the  eTils  that  you  anggeat  inAy  hap^ien,  in  consequence  of  the  power  vested 

^^H|l  the  Senate  to  aid  the  exet^ative,  a|i[>eat^  to  xiie  to  be  bnt  barely  possible.  Th<} 
^^^PbnatorSf  from  the  provision  made  for  their  appoint  me  at,  will  commonly  b**  some  of 
the  mo«t  respectable  citizens  iu  the  States  for  wisdom  and  probity,  and  superior  to 
faction^  intrigue,  or  low  nrtiflce,  to  obtain  appointments  for  themselves  or  their 
friends  ;  and  any  attempts  of  that  kind  would  destroy  their  reputation  with  a  free  and 
enlightened  people,  and  so  Frustrate  the  end  they  would  have  in  view.  Their  being 
candidates  for  re-election  will  probably  be  one  of  the  mo&t  powerful  motives  (next  to 
that  of  their  viitue)  to  fldtdity  iu  otHce,  and  by  that  means  alone  would  they  hope 
for  anecesa,  *'  He  that  walketb  uprightly  WAlkt'th  surely/"  h  the  saying  of  a  divinely- 
inspired  writer  ;  they  will  naturally  have  the  confid«*nce  of  the  people,  as  they  will  tie 
chosen  by  thoir  imint'diate  representatives,  as  well  as  from  their  churacters,  as  men  of 
wisdom  and  integrity.  And  I  see  not  why  all  the  branches  of  goverumflot  should  not 
h&nnonize  in  promoting  the  great  end  of  their  institution^  —  the  good  atid  happiness  of 
tlie  people, 

** '  Tlie  senators  and  representatives  being  eligible  from  the  citizens  at  large,  and 
wealth  not  being  a  roquisitfl  qualification  for  either,  they  will  be  persions  nearly  er|unl, 
88  to  wealth  and  other  qualificatioos,  so  that  there  seems  not  to  be  any  principle  tend- 
ing to  aristocracy,  which,  if  I  undei-stand  the  term,  is  a  government  by  nobles,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  people^  which  cAunot  take  phice  with  us  in  either  respect  without  a 
total  suhverBion  of  the  Constitution,  I  believe  the  more  this  provision  of  the  Con* 
atitutiou  is  attended  to  and  exiHirienced,  the  more  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  it  will 
appear.  As  senators  cannot  hold  any  other  office  themselves,  they  will  not  be  iuftu- 
enced,  in  tbvir  advice  tn  the  President,  by  int^^restod  motives.  But  it  is  said,  they 
may  have  friends  und  kindred  to  provide  for.  It  is  troo  they  may  j  but,  when  we 
consider  their  character  and  dtuation,  will  they  not  he  diffident  of  nominating  a  friend 
or  relative  who  may  wish  for  an  oOice  and  be  well  qualified  for  it,  loel  it  should  be 
suspected  to  proceed  from  partiality  ?  And  will  not  their  fellow- members  have  a  de* 
gree  of  the  same  reluctance,  lest  it  should  he  thought  they  acted  from  friendship  to  a 
member  of  their  body,  so  that  their  frienda  and  connections  would  stand  a  worse 
chance,  in  pro|x)rtion  to  tbi^ir  real  merit,  than  strangers  ?  But  if  the  President  was 
left  to  select  a  council  for  himself,  tliough  he  may  be  supposed  to  he  actuated  by  the 
best  motives,  yet  he  would  be  surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  would  assume  the  char- 
acter of  friends  and  patriots,  though  they  hud  no  attachment  to  the  public  gomi,  no 
regard  to  the  laws  of  their  country,  but,  influenced  wholly  by  self-interest,  would  wish 
to  extend  the  power  of  the  executive  in  order  to  increase  their  own.  They  would 
often  advise  him  to  dispense  with  laws  that  should  thwart  their  schemes,  and,  in  ex- 
cose,  plead  that  it  wius  done  from  necessity,  to  promote  the  public  good  ;  they  will  use 
thoir  own  intlucnce,  induce  the  President  to  use  his,  to  get  laws  repealed  or  the  Con- 
stitatton  altered  to  extend  his  jiowers  and  prerogatives,  under  pretext  of  advancing 
the  public  good^  «nd  grntlually  render  the  government  a  despotism.  This  seems  to 
be  according  to  the  course  of  human  affairs,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  tlie 
nature  of  things.     I  think  that  memi^rs  of  the  legialature  would  be  most  likely  duly 
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In  one  age  the*  apfiointment  might  be  most  proper  in  the  Presi- 
dent ;   and  in  another  age,   in  a  department, 

§  1536,  In  the  practical  course  of  the  government  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  1>een  anj  exact  line  drawn,  who  are  and  who 
are  not  to  be  deemed  inferior  officers,  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whose  appoiutmeut  does  not  necessarily  require  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate.^  In  many  eaises  of  appointments,  Congress 
have  required  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  where,  perhaps,  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  say  that  it  was  required  by  the  Constitution. 
The  power  of  Congress  has  been  exerted  to  a  great  extent,  under 
this  clause,  in  favor  of  the  executive  department.  The  Presi- 
dent ift  by  hiw  invested,  either  solely  or  with  the  Senate,  with  the 
appointment  of  all  military  and  naval  officers,  and  of  the  most 
iui[K>rtant  civil  officers,  and  especially  of  those  connected  with 
the  adniiuistration  of  justice,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  supplies  and  expenditures  of  the  nation.  The  courts  of  the 
Union  possess  the  narrow  prerogative  of  appointing  their  own 
clerk  and  refxjrter,  without  any  further  patronage.  The  heads  of 
departments  are,  in  like  manner,  generally  entitled  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  tlic  clerks  in  their  respective  offices.  But  the  great 
anomaly  in  the  system  is  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  fiostmas- 
ter-general,  who  is  invested  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  author- 
ity to  appoint  and  remove  all  deputy-postmasters;  and  whose 
power  and  influence  have  thus,  by  Bb]»w  degrees,  accumulated, 
until  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  rivals,  if  it  does 
not  exceed,  in  value  and  extent,  that  of  the  President  himself. 
How  long  a  power,  so  vast  and  so  accumulating,  shall  remain  , 
without  any  check  on  the  part  of  any  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  a  question  fcjr  statesmen  and  not  for  jurists.  But  it 
caimot  Ite  disguised,  that  it  will  be  idle  to  impose  constitutional 
restraints  upon  high  executive  appointments,  if  this  power,  which 
pervades  every  village  of  the  republic,  and  exerts  an  irresistible^ 


\n  execute  t!ie  laws,  lx>th  in  the  execative  and  jadiciary  departments.'  *'     2  Pitkin*!  ] 
Hist,  pp.  285  to  2&1. 

^  Riiwle  on  Const,  ch.  14,  pp.  163.  164  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  480  to  600  ;  2  Llojd'i  j 
BelMtcs,  1  to  12  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ck  29  [A\,  31).  Whether  tbe  hciids  of  depiirt- 
nieutv  are  inftjrior  ot!iccrs»  in  tlie  s^nse  of  llie  Constitutioii,  wus  modi  di»cussi'd  in  the 
debate  on  the  organization  of  the  department  of  foreign  alfnirs,  in  1789,  The  result 
of  the  debute  aeeius  to  have  been  tliat  they  were  not,  1  Lloyd's  Debates^  480  to  000  J 
2  Lloyd's  Debotea,  1  to  12  -,  Sergeant  on  Q^mmL  oIl.  20  (ch*  31). 
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though  silent  influence,  in  the  direct  shape  of  office,  or  in  the  no 
less  inviting  form  of  lucrative  contracts,  is  suffered  to  remain 
without  scrutiny  or  rebuke.  It  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  interposition  of  a  check,  which  shall  require  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  appointments,  that  the  power  has  not 
hitherto  been  abused.  In  its  own  nature,  the  post-office  estab- 
lishment IS  susceptible  of  abuse  to  such  an  alarming  degree;  the 
whole  correspondence  of  the  country  is  so  completely  submitted 
to  the  fidelity  and  integrity  of  the  agents  who  conduct  it ;  and 
the  means  of  making  it  subservient  to  mere  state  policy  are  so 
abundant,  that  the  only  surprise  is,  that  it  has  not  already  awak- 
ened the  public  jealousy  and  been  placed  under  more  effectual 
control.  It  may  be  said,  without  the  slightest  disparagement  of 
any  officer  who  has  presided  over  it,  that  if  ever  the  people  are 
to  be  corrupted,  or  their  liberties  are  to  be  prostrated,  this  estab- 
lishment will  furnish  the  most  facile  means,  and  be  the  earliest 
employed  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose.^ 

§  1537.  It  is  observable,  that  the  Constitution  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  power  of  removal  by  the  executive  of  any  officers 
whatsoever.  As,  however,  the  tenure  of  office  of  no  officers,  ex- 
cept those  in  the  judicial  department,  is,  by  the  Constitution, 
provided  to  be  during  good  behavior,  it  follows,  by  irresistible 
inference,  that  all  others  must  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure, 
unless  Congress  shall  have  given  some  other  duration  to  their 
office.^  As  far  as  Congress  constitutionally  possess  the  power  to 
regulate  and  delegate  the  appointment  of  "inferior  officers,"  so 
far  they  may  prescribe  the  term  of  office,  the  manner  in  which 
and  the  persons  by  whom  the  removal  as  well  as  the  appointment 
to  office  shall  be  made.^  But  two  questions  naturally  occur  upon 
this  subject.  The  first  is,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  all  such 
legislation,  does  the  power  of  removal  belong;  to  the  appointing 
power,  or  to  the  executive;  to  the  President  and  Senate,  who 
have  concurred  in  the  appointment,  or  to  the  President  alone  ? 
The  next  is,  if  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  executive, 

^  It  is  truly  surprising  that,  while  the  learned  commentator  on  Blackstone  has  been 
80  feeliugly  alive  to  aU  other  exertions  of  national  power  and  patronage,  this  source 
of  patronage  should  not  have  drawn  from  him  a  single  remark,  except  of  commendation. 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  264,  841,  842. 

2  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  611,  612. 

*  See  Marbury  v.  Madisou,  1  Cranch,  187,  165. 
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in  regard  to  any  appointments  confided  by  the  Constitution  to 
him,  whether  Congress  can  give  any  duration  of  office  in  such 
casesj  not  subject  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  removal  ?  ^ 
Hitherto  the  latter  has  remained  a  merely  sf>eculative  question 
as  all  our  legislation,  giving  a  limited  duration  to  office,  recog- 
nizes the  executive  power  of  removal  as  in  full  force, ^ 

§  1538,  The  other  is  a  vastly  important  practical  question; 
and,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  government,  underwent  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion, 3  The  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the 
President  "shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  appoint,*'  &c.  The  power  to  nominate  does 
not  naturally  or  necessarily  include  the  power  to  remove;  and  if 


1  Another  <iuestion  occurred,  upon  cam'ing  into  effect  the  act  of  Congress  of  1821, 
for  ri^luciiig  the  luilitiiry  estftblishment,  Prejiiilfot  Monroe,  ou  that  occiLiiou,  coa- 
tended  that  ht:  had  a  right,  in  filling  the  original  vacancies  in  the  artillery,  and  in  the 
newly  created  office  of  adjntaot-general,  to  place  in  them  any  officer  belonging  to  the 
whole  niiliUry  e*tablij»hm«nt»  whether  of  the  stuff  or  of  the  line,  *'  In  filling  original 
racancifs, "  said  be,  **that  is,  offices  newly  created,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Congress 
llATft  no  right,  under  the  Constitution^  to  impose*  any  restmint  by  law  on  the  power 
gninted  to  the  President,  so  m  to  prevent  his  making  a  free  selection  for  theste  officer 
from  the  whole  body  o(  his  fellow-citizeus/*  **  If  tht:  law  impo^d  such  a  re^traint^  it 
would  b©  void*"  *'  If  the  ligbt  of  the  Prvjiideni  to  fill  these  original  vacancies,  by  the 
selection  of  officers  from  any  branch  of  the  whole  military  establishment,  was  denied, 
he  would  be  compiled  to  place  in  them  officers  of  the  same  grade,  whose  corps  had 
been  reduced^  and  they  with  them.  The  elfect,  thei^efore,  of  the  law,  as  to  thos»> 
np|K>intnients,  would  be,  to  legislate  into  office  men  who  had  been  already  legiaUted 
out  of  office,  taking  froui  the  President  all  ftgr^ncy  in  their  ap|H}intment."  Messagr, 
12tb  April,  1322  ;  I  Executive  Journal,  286.  The  Senate  wholly  disagreed  to  this 
doctrine,  contentling  that,  as  Congress  pofisessed  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  land  and  nav^al  forces,  they  had  a  right  to  make  any  which  they  thought 
would  promote  the  public  service.  Tliis  power  had  been  exercised  from  the  founds- 
tion  of  the  govemmeiit  in  resfject  to  the  anny  and  navy.  Congress  have  a  right  to  fix 
the  rule  as  to  promotions  and  apjjointmeiits.  Every  promotioti  is  a  new  apjxiintnient, 
and  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confimiation.  CongiTss,  in  all  reductions  of  the 
army,  have  fixed  the  rules  of  reduction  j  and  no  executive  had  hitherto  denied  their 
rightful  power  lo  to  do,  or  hesitated  to  execute  such  rules  as  had  been  prescribed, 
Serge^mt  on  Const,  ch.  2&,  ch.  31* 

*  In  the  dehfttc  in  17S0,  upon  the  bill  for  organizing  the  depai'tniieDt  for  foreign 
affairs  (the  department  of  Statel,  the  very  question  was  discussed  ;  and  the  final  vote 
seems  to  have  expressed  the  sense  of  the  legislature,  that  the  power  of  removal  by  the 
executive  could  not  be  abridged  by  the  legislature  ;  at  least,  not  in  oasea  where  the 
power  to  appoint  was  not  subject  to  legislative  delegation.  See  5  Marshairs  Life  of 
Washington,  ch.  3,  pp,  196  to  200  ;  I  Lloyd's  Debates,  351  to  366  ;  Id.  450,  480  lo 
©00  ;  2  Lloyd  8  Debates,  1  to  12. 

8  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  8&1,  360.  450,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd's  Debatea,  1  to  12 ;  5  Mar- 
ahairs  life  of  Washington,  ch.  3,  pp.  196  to  800. 
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the  power  to  appoint  does  include  it,  then  the  latter  belongs  con- 
jointly to  the  executive  and  the  Senate.  In  short,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  removal  takea  place,  in  virtue  of  the  new  ap- 
pointment^ by  mere  operation  of  law.  It  results,  and  is  not 
separable,  from  the  appointmcmt  itself.^ 

§  1539*  This  was  the  doctrine  maintained  with  great  earnest- 
ness by  the  Federalist;^  and  it  had  a  most  material  tcmiency  to 
quiet  the  just  alarms  of  the  overwhelming  influence  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  the  executive,  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  personal  independence  and  freedom  of  opinitm  *)f 
public  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  public  liberties  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  if  this  unlimited 
power  of  removal  does  exist,  it  may  be  made,  in  the  hands  uf  a 
bold  and  designing  niau,  of  high  ambition  and  feeble  principles, 
an  instrument  of  the  worst  oppression  and  most  vindictive  ven- 
geance. Even  in  monarchies,  while  the  councils  of  state  are 
subject  to  perpetual  fluctuations  and  changes,  the  ordinary  offi- 
cers of  the  government  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  silent  pos- 
session of  tht^ir  offices,  undisturbed  by  the  policy  or  the  passions 
of  the  favorites  of  the  court  But  in  a  republic,  where  freedc^m 
of  opinion  and  action  is  guaranteed  by  the  very  first  principles 
of  the  government,  if  a  successful  party  may  first  elevate  their 
candidate  to  office,  and  then  make  him  the  instrument  of  their 
resentments  or  their  mercenary  bargains;  if  men  may  be  made 
epics  upon  the  actions  of  their  neighbors,  to  displace  them  from 
office:  or  if  fawning  sycophants  upon  the  popular  leader  of  the 
day  may  gain  his  patronage,  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier  and 
abler  men,  it  is  most  manifest  that  elections  will  be  corrupted 
at  their  very  source;  and  those  who  seek  office  will  have  every 
motive  to  delude  and  deceive  the  people.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
without  reason,  that,  in  the  animated  discussions  already  alluded 
to,  it  was  urged,  that  the  power  of  removal  was  incident  to  the 
power  of  appointment.  That  it  would  be  a  most  unjustifiable 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  its  implied  powers,  to 
hold  otherwise.  That  such  a  prerogative  in  the  executive  was 
in  its  own  nature  monarchical  and  arbitrary,  and  eminently  dan- 
gerous to  the  best  interests,  as  well  as  the  liberties,  of  the  coun- 
try.    It  would  convert  all  the  officers  of  the  country  into  the 

^  a,  T,  Ex  parit  Hennen,  18  Petera's  K,  218* 
«  The  FedefulUt,  No.  77» 
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mere  tools  and  creatures  of  the  President  A  dependence  so  ser- 
vile on  one  individual  would  deter  men  of  high  and  honorable  ' 
minds  from  engaging  in  the  public  service.  And  if,  contrary  to 
expectation,  such  men  should  be  brought  into  office,  they  would 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  uf  sacrificing  every  principle  of  inde- 
pendence to  the  will  of  the  chief  magistrate,  or  of  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  disgrace  of  being  remuvcd  from  office,  and  that,  too, 
at  a  time  when  it  might  no  longer  be  in  their  power  to  engage  in 
other  pursuitB.^ 

§  lf>40.  The  Federalist,  while  denying  the  existence  of  the 
power,  admits,  by  the  clearest  implication,  the  full  force  of  the 
argument,  thus  addressed  to  such  a  state  of  executive  prerogative. 
Its  language  is:  **  The  eoment  of  that  bodtf  [the  Senate]  wotild  be 
necenmry  to  di»plaee  as  well  as  to  appoint,  A  change  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  therefore,  could  not  occasion  so  violent  or  so  general 
a  revolution  in  the  officers  of  the  government  as  might  be  expected 
if  he  were  the  sole  disposer  of  offices.  Where  a  man  in  any  sta- 
tion had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  fitness  for  it,  a  new 
President  would  be  restrained  from  attem|>ting  a  change  in  favor 
of  a  person  more  agreeable  to  hi  in.  In'  the  aiiprehcnsion  that  a 
discountenance  of  the  Senate  might  frustrate  the  attempt^  and 
bring  some  degree  of  discredit  upon  himselt  Those  who  can 
best  estimate  the  value  of  a  steady  administration  m  ill  be  most 
disposed  to  prize  a  provision,  which  connects  the  official  existence 
of  pnhlie  men  with  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  that  body 
which,  from  the  greater  permanency  of  its  own  composition,  will, 
in  all  pr<tl>ability,  be  leas  subject  to  inconstancy  than  any  other 
mcml^er  of  the  governments**^  No  man  can  fail  to  perceive  the 
entire  safety  of  the  power  of  removal,  if  it  must  thus  be  exercised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Senate. 

§  1541.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  held  the  doctrine  (for  before  that  period  it 
never  apjiears  to  have  been  avowed  by  any  of  its  friends,  although 
it  was  urged  by  its  opponents,  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  it)  that 
the  power  of  removal  belonged  to  the  President,  argued,  that  it 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  power,  and  the  convenience  and 
even  necessity  of  its  exercise.     It  was  clearly  in  its  nature  a  part 

1  5  MftrahalFB  Life  of  Washington,  cb*  8,  p.  108 ;  1  Lloyd's  Dcbtttea,  851,  86^,  450, 
4S0  to  60f>. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  77, 
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of  the  executive  power,  and  was  indispensable  for  a  due  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  a  regular  administration  of  the  public  affairs. 
What  would  become  of  the  public  interests,  if,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  the  President  could  not  remove  an  unfaithful  pub- 
lic officer  ;  if  he  could  not  displace  a  corrupt  ambassador,  or 
head  of  department,  or  other  officer  engaged  in  the  finances  or 
expenditures  of  the  government  ?  If  the  executive,  to  prevent  a 
non-execution  of  the  laws,  or  a  non-performance  of  his  own  proper 
functions,  had  a  right  to  suspend  an  unworthy  officer  from  office, 
this  power  was  in  no  respect  distinguishablef  from  a  power  of 
removal.  In  fact,  it  is  an  exercise,  though  in  a  more  moderate 
form,  of  the  same  power.  Besides,  it  was  argued  that  the  dan- 
ger that  a  President  would  remove  good  men  from  office  was 
wholly  imaginary.  It  was  not  by  the  splendor  attached  to  the 
character  of  a  particular  President  like  Washington,  that  such 
an  opinion  was  to  be  maintained.  It  was  founded  on  the  struct- 
ure of  the  office.  The  man  in  whose  favor  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Sates  would  unite  to  elect  him  to  such  an  office, 
had  every  probability  at  least  in  favor  of  his  principles.  He  must 
be  presumed  to  possess  integrity,  independence,  and  high  talents. 
It  would  be  impossible  th^t  he  should  abuse  the  patronage  of  the 
government,  or  his  power  of  removal,  to  the  base  purposes  of 
gratifying  a  party,  or  of  ministering  to  his  own  resentments,  or 
of  displacing  upright  and  excellent  officers  for  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion.  The  public  odium  which  would  inevitably  attach  to 
such  conduct,  would  be  a  perfect  security  against  it  And,  in 
truth,  removals  made  from  such  motives,  or  with  a  view  to  bestow 
the  offices  upon  dependents,  or  favorites,  would  be  an  impeacha- 
ble offence.  ^  One  of  the  most  distinguished  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution,^ on  that  occasion,  after  having  expressed  his  opinion 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the 
executive,  added :  *'  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  impeachable  by 
this  House  before  the  Senate  for  such  an  act  of  maladministra- 
tion; for  I  contend  that  the  wanton  removal  of  meritorious  offi- 
cers would  subject  him  to  impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
high  trust.  "8 

1  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  851,  866,  450,  480  to  600  ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  1  to  12  ;  4  EUiot's 
Debates,  141  to  207  ;  5  Marsh.  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  196  to  200. 
a  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  508. 
«  Mr.  Madison,  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  50a 
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§  1542.  After  a  most  animated  discussion,  the  voto  finally 
taken  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  affirmative  of  the  power 
of  removal  in  the  President,  without  any  co-ojjeration  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  vote  of  thirty -four  members  against  twenty.'  In  the 
Senate^  the  clause  in  the  bill  a^Iirming  the  power  was  carried  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President^ 

§  1543.  That  the  final  decision  of  this  question  so  mnde  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  exalted  character  of  the  President  then 
in  office,  was  asserted  at  the  time,  and  has  always  been  believed. 
Yet  the  doctrine  was  opposed,  as  well  as  supported,  by  the  high- 
est talents  and  patriotism  of  the  country,  (a)     The  public,  bow- 

1  5  Marsb.  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  3,  p.  19& ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  599  ;  2  Lloyd'a 
Debates,  12. 

a  Senate  Journal,  July  18,  1789,  p.  42. 


(rt)  Mr.  CnUioun  was  tuvmng  those  who 
denied  to  the  Pr<-sident  the  power  of  re- 
moval eicejit  with  tlie  advire  rind  coiiseut 
of  the  Senate.  Works  of  Ciilhoan,  L  345, 
869.  See  the  subjeit  considered  by  Mr. 
Webster,  Works  II.  179  ;  Life  by  Ctirti!*, 
L  347.  And  further  see  the  reeent  paper 
of  Wm.  A.  Ditnuing  on  Tlie  Jmt»euchment 
tkiid  Trial  of  President  Johnson,  in  vol.  4, 
p.  491  et  stq.f  of  PiUjers  of  the  American 
Hilt.  Aasoc. 

One  of  the  great  qnestiona  in  that 
fainoiiA  trial  wns  of  the  right  of  I  he  Presi- 
dent of  removah  without  the  advice  iind 
consent  of  the  Senate,  during  the  aeasion 
of  that  body  ;  the  removal  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  being  the  occasion  of 
that  part  of  the  controversy.  **  In  pro- 
viding," says  Mr.  DutiDinR,  in  the  paper 
above  referred  to,  *'for  the  orgRnization 
of  the  executive  department  in  1789  the 
w  hole  subject  of  removal  from  oflfiee  was 
fuUy  debated.  The  cardinal  point  of  the 
diMJUsaion  wa«  the  nature  of  the  power,  — 
whether  it  was  absolute  ...  or  whether 
it  should  be  regarded  aa  only  to  be  exer* 
cifed  through  the  cleju-ly  defined  process 
of  appointment.  The  former  opinion  pre- 
vailed, thongh  by  a  veryalender  majority. 
(The  bill  passed  the  House,  29  to  22.  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice- 
Fresideut,     Annals  of  Congressi  lat  Coag, 


voh  IL  p.  674.)  A  constraction  wa»  thn« 
put  upon  the  Constitution  by  legisktive 
action,  and  that  construction  was  accepted 
by  ail.  Though  the  deliat<*9i  npoB  the 
adoplioti  of  the  Constitution  rather  fa- 
vored the  doctrine  which  Congress  re- 
jected (see  Federalist,  No.  77),  yet  up  to 
1867  no  successful  practical  objection  had 
been  made  to  the  exercise  of  th«  power 
early  conceded  to  the  President.*' 

Mr.  Dunning  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  managera  of  the  impeachment  en- 
douvored  to  meet  this  by  the  theory  of  a 
distinction  between  removals  during  ses- 
sion and  removals  during  recess.  The 
admitted  const  met  ion  of  the  President's 
powers  **had  no  application  when  the 
advisory  body  was  ready  to  act  on  an 
hour's  notice  in  gupplniiting  the  objec- 
tionable person,**  But  now  came  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act,  passwxl  over  the 
Preside nt*»  veto,  which  at  all  events,  in 
the  view  of  the  managers,  the  President 
was  bound  to  obey  ;  he  could  not  defeat 
the  will  of  Congress  upon  any  view  of  a 
rightful  motive  to  teat  the  constltutioQ* 
ality  of  an  act  passed  by  that  body. 

**At  this  point  was  focusaed,**  Mr, 
Dunning  truly  lotys,  "the  whole  issoe 
between  the  two  political  departments 
[executive  and  legislativej.  Here  Coq- 
greas  concentrated  its  headeat  fire,  .  ,  * 
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ever,  acquiesced  in  this  decision;  and  it  constitutes,  perhaps, 
the  most  extraordinary  case  in  the  history  of  the  government  of 
a  power,  conferred  by  implication  on  the  executive  by  the  assent 
of  a  bare  majority  of  Congress,  which  has  not  been  questioned 
on  many  other  occasions.  ^  Even  the  most  jealous  advocates  of 
State  rights  seem  to  have  slumbered  over  this  vast  reach  of  au- 
thority ;  and  have  left  it  untouched,  as  the  neutral  ground  of  con- 
troversy, in  which  they  desired  to  reap  no  harvest,  and  from 
which  they  retired,  without  leaving  any  protestations  of  title  or 
contest*  Nor  is  this  general  acquiescence  and  silence  without 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  the  power 
had  been  exercised  in  few  cases,  and  generally  in  such  as  led  to 
their  own  vindication.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Washington  few  removals  were  made,  and  none  without  cause; 
few  were  made  in  that  of  the  first  President  Adams.  In  that  of 
President  Jefferson  the  circle  was  greatly  enlarged ;  but  yet  it 
was  kept  within  narrow  bounds,  and  with  an  express  disclaimer 
of  the  right  to  remove  for  differences  of  opinion,  or  otherwise 
than  for  some  clear  public  good.  In  the  administrations  of  the 
subsequent  Presidents,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  a 

1  1  Kent's  Comra.  Lect.  14,  pp.  289,  290. 

*  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Blackstone,  scarcely  alludes  to  it.  See  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  841.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  spoken 
on  it  with  becoming  freedom  and  pertinence  of  remark.  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14, 
pp.  289,  290. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  convicted  and   not  the  chief  of  a  co-ordinate  de- 

on  a  direct  presentation  of  the  qnestion  partment." 

here  raised,"  continues  the  same  writer,  But  there  was  room  for  doubt  whether 
*'  the  co-ordination  of  the  departments  in  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  applied  to  the 
the  American  system  would  have  been  a  Secretary  of  War  ;  and  senators  who  voted 
thing  of  the  past ;  and  on  the  other  hand  for  conviction  on  other  articles  felt  the 
if  an  acquittal  had  been  secured  on  the  weight  of  doubt  in  regard  to  that  statute 
same  issue,  the  natural  vantage  ground  so  much  as  to  decline  to  vote  that  the 
occupied  by  the  legislature  under  the  President  had  violated  it  See  "  Trial  of 
Constitution  would  have  been  thenceforth  the  President,"  pp.  449,  496  ;  and  Mr. 
held  by  the  executive.  Divested  of  all  Dunning's  paper,  at  p.  497.  The  result 
qualifications,  the  bare  question  was  :  was  that  the  dilemma  of  the  sharp  issue 
Could  the  President,  for  any  purpose,  suggested  fortunately  did  not  arise, 
decline  to  execute  or  deliberately  violate  The  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  passed  to 
a  law  duly  enacted  under  the  forms  pre-  checkmate  President  Johnson,  and  modi- 
scribed  by  the  Constitution  ?  If  he  could,  fied  upon  the  accession  of  President  Grant 
his  H-ill,  and  not  that  of  Congress,  would  in  1869,  was,  after  having  become  ob- 
be  the  law  ;  if  he  could  not,  he  would  be  solete,  recently  repealed, 
only  the  ministerial  agent  of  Congress, 
VOL.  II.  —  24 
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general  moderation  and  forbearance  were  exercised,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  eoimtry,  and  without  diflturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  ftystem.  Since  the  induction  into  office  of  President  Jackson, 
an  opposite  course  has  been  pursued ;  and  a  eystcm  of  i*emo%*al3 
and  new  appointraenta  to  office  has  been  pursued  so  extensively, 
that  it  has  reached  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  oflUces  of ' 
honor  and  profit  in  the  civil  departments  of  the  country.  This 
is  matter  of  tact ;  and  beyond  the  statement  of  the  fact  ^  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  commentator  to  proceed.  This  extraordinary 
ehan^  of  system  has  awakened  general  attention,  and  brought 
back  the  whole  controversy  with  regard  to  the  executive  power 
of  removal,  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  in  the  coimtry  have  expressed  a  deliberate  opinion  that 
it  is  utterly  indefensible,  and  that  the  only  sound  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  is  that  avowed  upon  its  adoption;  that  is  to 
say^  that  the  power  of  removal  belongs  to  the  appointing  power. 

§  lr544.  Whether  the  predictions  of  the  original  advocates  of 
the  executive  power,  or  those  of  the  opposers  of  it.,  are  likely,  in 
the  future  progress  of  the  government^  to  be  realized,  must  be  left 
to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  community,  and  to  the  impartial 
award  of  time.  If  there  bus  been  any  aberration  from  the  true 
constitutional  ex|»osition  of  the  power  of  removal  (which  tlie  reader 
must  decide  fnr  himself),  it  will  be  difficult,  and  jjcrhaps  im- 
practical)le,  after  forty  years'  experience,  to  recall  the  practice 
to  the  correct  theory.     But,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  a  consolation 

'  In  proof  or  this  statement,  leat  it  »bould  be  questioned,  it  in  proper  to  sar,  thftt  ft 
list  of  removaJs  leoiifess^dly  iroperfetit)  between  the  4tli  of  March,  1829,  when  Pf«ai- 
dent  Jaekson  chiir'  into  offiw,  und  the  4th  of  March,  1830>  lias  been  publialied,  by 
which  it  appears  tliat,  during  tbflt  period,  there  wore  removed,  eight  persona  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  j  thirty-aix  in  the  executive  departments  j  and  in  the  other  ciril  de- 
partments, including  eonsnls,  marahftls,  district  attorneyat  collectors,  and  other  officers 
of  the  customs,  registers^  and  recetyers,  one  hundred  and  ninety-uinc  persons.  These 
ofHeeri  ioelnde  a  verj^  large  proportion  of  aU  the  moat  lucrative  offices  ander  the  na- 
tional govemuient.  Besiiles  these,  there  were  remnvab  in  the  post-office  department, 
during  the  same  jKmml,  of  four  hundred  and  ninety -one  persona.  See  Mr.  Postmaster^ 
Genenil  Barry's  Report  of  24th  of  March,  1S30.  This  stntenient  will  be  foand  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  the  27th  of  September,  1832,  with  the  namea  of  tbe  ptrtics 
(except  postmasters)  :  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  denied  to  be  correct* 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  vouch  for  its  entire  accuracy.  It  is  not  proboble»  that,  from 
the  Hrst  orgoiiizittion  of  the  government,  in  l7B9f  down  to  1820,  the  aggregate  of  oil 
the  removals  made  Qmounto<l  to  one-third  its  nnmber.  In  President  Wa&hington'f 
Administration  of  eight  years,  only  nine  removals  took  pla^se.  S«e  Mr.  CLaytOQ*i 
Speech  in  the  Senate,  on  the  4th  ot  March,  1830. 
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to  those  who  love  the  Union,  and  honor  a  devotion  to  the  patri- 
otic discharge  of  duty,  that  in  regard  to  "  inferior  officers  "  (which 
appellation  probablj  includes  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the 
lucrative  offices  in  the  government),  the  remedy  for  any  perma- 
nent abuse  is  still  within  the  power  of  Congress,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  requiring  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  removals  in 
such  cases. 

§  1545.  Another  point  of  great  practical  importance  is,  when 
the  appointment  of  any  officer  is  to  be  deemed  complete.  It  will 
be  seen  in  a  succeeding  clause,  that  the  President  is  to  "  commis- 
sion all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. "  In  regard  to  officers 
who  are  removable  at  the  will  of  liie  executive,  the  point  is  un- 
important, since  they  may  be  displaced  and  their  commission  ar- 
rested at  any  moment  But  if  the  officer  is  not  so  removable, 
the  time  when  the  appointment  is  complete  becomes  of  very 
deep  interest 

§  1546.  This  subject  was  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.^  Marbury  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  five 
years,  according  to  an  act  of  Congress,  by  President  Adams,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  commission  had  been 
signed  by  the  President,  and  was  sealed  and  deposited  in  the 
department  of  state  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  accession  to 
the  presidency,  and  was  afterwards  withheld  from  him  by  the 
direction  of  the  latter.  An  act  of  Congress  had  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
out,  and  record,  and  affix  the  seal  to  all  civil  commissions  to 
officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
after  he  should  have  signed  the  same.  Upon  the  fullest  delib- 
eration, the  court  were  of  opinion  that,  when  a  commission  has 
been  signed  by  the  President,  the  appointment  is  final  and  com- 
plete. The  officer  appointed  has  then  conferred  on  him  legal 
rights,  which  cannot  be  resumed.  Until  that,  the  discretion  of 
the  President  may  be  exercised  by  him  as  to  the  appointment ; 
but,  from  that  moment,  it  is  irrevocable.  His  power  over  the 
office  is  then  terminated  in  all  cases  where  by  law  the  officer  is 
not  removable  by  him.  The  right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the 
person  appointed,  and  he  has  the  absolute,  unconditional  power 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  it     Neither  a  delivery  of  the  commis- 

1  lCranch8R.187. 
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Bion,  nor  an  actual  acceptance  of  the  office,  ia  indispensable  to 
make  the  appointment  perfect. 

§  1547.  The  reasoning  upon  which  this  doctrine  is  founded 
cannot  be  better  elucidated  than  by  using  the  very  hinguage  of 
the  opinion  in  which  it  is  promulgated.  After  quoting  the 
words  of  the  CouBtitution  and  laws  above  referred  to,  it  proceeds 
as  follows:  — 

§  1548.  **  These  are  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  affect  this  part  of  the  case.  They 
seem  to  contemplute  throe  distinct  operations:  (1)  The  nomina- 
tion. This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  is  completely 
voluntary.  (2)  The  appointment.  This  is  also  the  act  of  the 
President^  and  is  also  a  voluntary  act,  though  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
(3)  The  commission.  To  grant  a  commission  to  a  person  ap* 
pointed  might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Con- 
stitution. *He  shall/  says  that  instrument,  'commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States.'  The  acts  of  ap|»ointing  to  office 
and  commissioning  the  jierson  appointed  can  scarcely  be  consid* 
ered  as  one  and  the  same;  since  the  power  to  perform  thera  is 
given  in  two  separate  and  distinct  sections  of  the  Constitution, 
The  distinction  between  the  appointment  and  the  commission 
will  be  rendered  more  appaTent,  by  adverting  to  that  provision  in 
the  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which 
authorizes  Congress  'to  vest,  by  law,  the  appointment  of  such 
inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments;*  thus  con* 
templating  cases  where  the  law  may  direct  the  President  to 
commission  an  otfieer  appointed  by  the  courts  or  by  the  heads  of 
departments*  In  such  a  case,  to  issue  a  commission  would  be 
appnrently  a  duty  distinct  from  the  appointment^  the  performance 
of  which,  perliaps,  could  not  legally  be  refused.  Although  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  re{]uires  the  President  to  com- 
mission all  the  oiTicers  of  the  United  J^tates  may  never  have  been 
applied  to  officei's  appointed  otherwise  than  by  himself,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  the  legislative  power  to  apply  it  to  such 
cases.  (If  consequence,  the  constitutional  distinction  between 
the  aj)pointment  to  an  office,  and  the  commission  of  an  officer 
who  has  been  appointed,  remains  the  same  as  if  in  practice  the 
President  had  commissioned  officers  appointed  by  an  authority 
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other  than  hia  own.  It  follows,  too,  from  the  existence  of  this 
distinction,  that,  if  an  appointment  was  to  be  evidenced  by  any 
public  act  other  than  the  commission,  the  performance  of  such 
public  act  would  create  the  officer;  and,  if  he  was  not  removable 
at  the  will  of  the  President,  would  either  give  him  a  right  to  his 
commission,  or  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  without  it 
These  observations  are  premised  solely  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing more  intelligible  those  which  apply  more  directly  to  the  par- 
ticular case  imd^  consideration. 

§  1549.  "  This  is  an  appointment  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  evidenced 
by  no  act  but  the  commission  itself.  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
the  commission  and  the  appointment  seem  inseparable ;  it  being 
almost  impossible  to  show  an  appointment  otherwise  than  by 
proving  the  existence  of  a  commission.  Still,  the  commission  is 
not  necessarily  the  appointment,  though  conclusive  evidence  of  it 
But  at  what  stage  does  it  amount  to  this  conclusive  evidence  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  seems  an  obvious  one.  The  appoint- 
ment, being  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  must  be  completely 
evidenced,  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has  done  everything  to  be 
performed  by  him.  Should  the  commission,  instead  of  being 
evidence  of  an  appointment,  even  be  considered  as  constituting 
the  appointment  itself,  still,  it  would  be  made  when  the  last 
act  to  be  done  by  the  President  was  performed,  or,  at  farthest, 
when  the  commission  was  complete.  The  last  act  to  be  done 
by  the  President  is  the  signature  of  the  commission.  He  has 
then  acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  his  own 
nomination.  The  time  for  deliberation  has  then  passed.  He  has 
decided.  His  judgment  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
concurring  with  his  nominations  has  been  made,  and  the  officer 
is  appointed.  This  appointment  is  evidenced  by  an  open,  une- 
quivocal act;  and  being  the  last  act  required  Irom  the  person 
making  it,  necessarily  excludes  the  idea  of  its  being,  so  far  as 
respects  the  appointment,  an  inchoate  and  incomplete  transac- 
tion. Some  point  of  time  must  be  taken,  when  the  power  of  the 
executive  over  an  officer,  not  removable  at' his  will,  must  cease. 
That  point  of  time  must  be  when  the  constitutional  power  of 
appointment  has  been  exercised.  And  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised, when  the  last  act  required  from  the  person  possessing  the 
power  has  been  performed.     This  last  act  is  the  signature  of  the 
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niia  Idea  ieems  ta  bmr^  preimUed  willi  die  Iegi»*J 
btere,  when  tbe  act  p—ecJ  eaawgrting  tlie  department  of  foreign 

ftffmirs  iato  the  defMrtment  of  sUte;.  Bt  that  act  it  id  enacted, 
that  tile  aeeretftix  ol  fltaJe  ihaU  keep  the  aeal  of  tbe  Uni^ 
^and  ihall  jnake  out  and  leeord,  and  ahall  afl^  the  aaid  aeal  to  ^ 
all  civil  comiaianoaa  to  offieeia  of  the  United  Statesi  to  be  ap- 
pointed bf  the  President:*  'Provided,  that  the  aaid  aeni  ahaU  not 
be  alli^»d  to  anjr  oonuniaaion  before  tbe  same  ahall  hare  been 
aigned  br  the  President  of  the  United  Slates;  nor  to  any  other 
inatmiDent  or  act,  withottt  the  special  warrant  of  the  President 
therefor/  Hie  signature  is  a  vajrant  for  affixing  the  great  seal 
to  tbe  commission ;  and  the  great  seal  is  oolj  to  be  afllxed  to  an 
instrument  which  is  complete.  It  attests,  by  an  act  supposed  to 
be  of  public  notoriety^  the  verity  of  the  presidential  signature. 
It  is  never  to  be  affixed  till  the  oommisston  is  signed^  because 
the  signature,  which  gives  force  and  effect  to  the  commission^  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  appointment  is  made*  The  com- 
mission being  signed,  tbe  subsequent  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
state  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  to  be  guided  by  tbe  will  of  the 
Pn^sifJent.  He  is  to  affix  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  the 
commission,  and  is  to  record  it.  This  is  not  a  proceeding  which 
may  be  varied  if  the  judgment  of  the  executive  shall  suggest  one 
more  eligible:  but  is  a  precise  course,  accurately  marked  out  by 
law,  and  is  to  be  strictly  pursued.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  conform  to  tbe  law,  and  in  this  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  liound  to  obey  the  laws.  He  acts,  in  this  respect, 
—  as  bos  been  very  properly  stated  at  the  bar,— under  the  an* 
thority  of  law,  and  not  by  the  instructions  of  the  President  It 
is  a  ministerial  act,  w^hich  the  law  enjoins  on  a  particular  officer 
for  a  [larticular  f>ur|H»8e.  If  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  so- 
lemnity of  affixing  the  seal  is  necessary,  not  only  to  the  validity 
of  tbe  commission,  but  even  to  the  completion  of  an  appointment; 
still,  whf  n  the  seal  is  affixed,  the  appointment  is  made,  and  the 
commission  is  valid.  No  other  solemnity  is  required  by  law; 
no  other  act  is  to  be  performed  on  the  part  of  government  All 
that  the  executive  can  do  to  invest  the  person  with  his  office  is 
clone;  and  unless  the  appointment  be  then  made,  the  executive 
cannot  make  one  without  the  co-operation  of  others.  After 
searching  anxiously  for  the  principles  on  which  a  contrary  opin- 
ion may  be  supported,  none  have  been  found  which  appear  of 
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sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine.  Such  as  the 
imagination  of  the  court  could  suggest  have  been  verj  deliber- 
ately examined ;  and,  after  allowing  them  all  the  weight  which 
it  appears  possible  to  give  them,  thej  do  not  shake  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed. 

§  1550.  "In  considering  this  question,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  commission  may  have  been  assimilated  to  a  deed,  to  the 
validity  of  which  delivery  is  essential.  This  idea  is  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  the  commission  is  not  merely  evidence  of  an 
appointment,  but  is  itself  the  actual  appointment ;  a  supposition 
by  no  means  unquestionable.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
this  objection  fairly,  let  it  be  conceded  that  the  principle  claimed 
for  its  support  is  established.  The  appointment  being,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  President  per9onallif^  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  Qf  appointment,  if  necessary  to  its  comple- 
tion, must  be  made  by  the  President  also.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  livery  should  be  made  personally  to  the  grantee  of  the 
office.  It  never  is  so  made.  The  law  would  seem  to  contemplate 
that  it  should  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state,  since  it  directs 
the  secretary  to  affix  the  seal  to  the  commission,  ({fter  it  shall 
have  been  signed  by  the  President  If,  then,  the  act  of  livery  be 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  commission,  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered, when  executed  and  given  to  the  secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sealed,  recorded,  and  transmitted  to  the  party.  But  in  all 
cases  of  letters-patent,  certain  solemnities  are  required  by  law, 
which  solemnities  are  the  evidences  of  the  validity  of  the  instru- 
ment A  formal  delivery  to  the  person  is  not  among  them.  In 
cases  of  commissions,  the  sign-manual  of  the  President,  and  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  are  those  solemnities.  This  objection, 
therefore,  does  not  touch  the  case. 

§  1551.  "  It  has  also  occurred  as  possible,  and  barely  possible, 
that  the  transmission  of  the  commission,  and  the  acceptance 
thereof,  might  be  deemed  necessary  to  complete  the  right  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  transmission  of  the  commission  is  a  practice  di- 
rected by  convenience,  but  not  by  law.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  appointment,  which  must  precede  it, 
and  which  is  the  mere  act  of  the  President  If  the  executive  re- 
quired that  every  person  appointed  to  an  office  should  himself 
take  means  to  procure  his  commission,  the  appointment  would 
not  be  the  less  valid  on  that  account     The  appointment  is  the 
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80le  act  of  the  President;  the  transmission  of  the  commission  is 
the  sole  act  of  the  ofliicer  to  whom  that  duty  is  assigned,  and  may 
be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  circumstances  which  can  have  no 
influence  on  the  appointment.  A  commission  is  transmitted  to  a 
person  already  appointed;  not  to  a  person  to  be  apfiointed  or 
not,  as  the  letter  enclosing  the  commission  should  happen  to  get 
into  the  post-otlice  and  reach  him  in  safety,  or  to  miscarry. 

§  1552.  *'lt  may  have  some  tendency  to  ehieidate  this  point, 
to  inquire  whether  the  possession  of  the  original  commission  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  authorize  a  person,  appointed  to  any 
office,  to  jMjrforni  the  duties  of  that  office.  If  it  was  necessary, 
then  a  loss  of  the  commission  would  lose  the  office.  Not  only 
negligence,  but  accident  or  fraud,  fire  or  theft,  might  deprive  an 
individual  of  his  office.  In  such  a  case,  1  presume  it  could  not 
be  doubted  but  that  a  copy  from  the  record  of  the  office  uf  the 
secretary  of  state  would  be,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  equal  to 
the  original.  Tlie  act  of  Congress  has  expressly  made  it  so. 
To  give  that  copy  validity,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  original  had  been  transmitted  and  afterwards  lost.  The 
copy  would  be  comjilete  evidence  that  the  original  had  existed, 
and  that  the  apjujintment  had  been  made;  but  not  that  the  origi- 
nal had  been  transmitted-  If,  indeed,  it  should  appear  that  the 
original  had  been  mislaid  in  the  office  of  state,  that  circumstance 
would  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  copy.  When  all  the  requi- 
sites have  been  performed  which  authorize  a  i*ecording  officer  to  . 
record  any  instrument  whatever,  and  the  order  for  that  purpoBO'^H 
has  been  given,  the  instrument  is,  in  law,  considered  as  recorded,  ^^ 
although  the  manual  labor  of  inserting  it  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
purpose  may  not  have  been  performed.  In  the  case  of  commis- 
sions, the  law  orders  the  secretary  of  state  to  record  them.  When, 
therefore,  they  are  signed  and  sealed,  the  order  for  their  bt^ing 
recorded  is  given;  and,  whether  inserted  in  the  book  or  not,  they 
are  in  law  recordtid.  A  copy  of  this  record  is  declared  equal  t4) 
the  original,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  a  person  requiring  a  copy 
are  ascertained  by  law.  Can  a  keeper  of  a  public  record  erase 
therefrom  a  commission  which  has  been  recorded  ?  Or  can  he 
refosc  a  copy  thereof  to  a  person  demanding  it  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  law  ?  Such  a  copy  would,  equally  with  the  originaU 
authorize  the  justice  of  peace  to  proceed  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  because  it  would,  equally  with  the  original,  attest  his 
appointment 
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§  1558.  ^^If  the  transmission  of  a  commission  be  not  consid- 
ered as  necessary  to  give  validity  to  an  appointment,  still  less  is 
its  acceptance.  The  appointment  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President ; 
the  acceptance  is  the  sole  act  of  the  officer,  and  is,  in  plain  com- 
mon sense,  posterior  to  the  appointment.  As  he  may  resign,  so 
may  he  refuse  to  accept  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  , 
capable  of  rendering  the  appointment  a  nonentity.  That  this  is 
the  understanding  of  the  government,  is  apparent  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  its  conduct  A  commission  bears  date,  and  the  salary 
of  the  officer  commences,  from  his  appointment;  not  from  the 
transmission  or  acceptance  of  his  commission.  When  a  person 
appointed  to  any  office  refuses  to  accept  that  office,  the  successor 
is  nominated  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  has  declined  to 
accept,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  had  been  previ- 
ously in  office,  and  had  created  the  original  vacancy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that,  when  a  commission 
haB  been  signed  by  the  President,  the  appointment  is  made ;  and 
that  the  commission  is  complete  when  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  has  been  affixed  to  it  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Where  an 
officer  is  removable  at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  circumstance 
which  completes  his  appointment  is  of  no  concern ;  because  the 
act  is  at  any  time  revocable;  and  the  commission  may  be  ar- 
rested, if  still  in  the  office.  But  when  the  officer  is  not  remova- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  is  not  revocable, 
and  cannot  be  annulled.  It  has  conferred  legal  rights,  which 
cannot  be  resumed.  The  discretion  of  the  executive  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised until  the  appointment  has  been  made.  But  having  once 
made  the  appointment,  his  power  over  the  office  is  terminated  in 
all  cases  where,  by  law,  the  officer  is  not  removable  by  him.  The 
right  to  the  office  is  then  in  the  person  appointed,  and  he  has 
the  absolute,  imconditional  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it. 
Mr.  Marbury,  then,  since  his  commission  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  sealed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  was  appointed ;  and 
as  the  law  creating  the  office  gave  the  officer  a  right  to  hold  for 
five  years,  independent  of  the  executive,  the  appointment  was  not 
revocable,  but  vested  in  the  officer  legal  rights,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  his  country.  To  withhold  his  commission, 
therefore,  is  an  act  deemed  by  the  court  not  warranted  by  law, 
but  violative  of  a  vested  legal  right "  ^ 

1  See  also  Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  14,  p.  166  ;  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch. 
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1 1554  Another  question  growing  out  of  appointmonts  Ls,  at 
what  time  the  appointee  is  to  bo  deemed  in  office;  whether  from 
the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office,  or  his  complying  with  the 
preliminary  requisitions  (such  as  taking  the  oath  of  office,  giring 

S0  {eh*  Slj.  The  I'easouing  of  this  opinion  would  seetu  to  be,  iti  a  judu'ial  riew^  aV 
aolutely  irresistible ;  and,  as  such,  received  at  the  time  a  very  gf neml  appnibatiaa 
from  the  [irofeisioD.  It  was,  howevtir,  totally  disregarded  by  President  Jetterson,  who 
ou  this,  as  on  other  occaMioDs*.  pbicod  his  right  of  construing  the  ConBtitation  and  laws 
na  wholly  above  and  indep«nd«ut  of  judicial  decision.  In  hi&  con'es[iondi*nce.  be  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  this  aubjeci,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  his  eotidttct.  In  one  of 
hla  letters  he  my  a  ;  "In  the  ease  of  Marbary  and  Madison,  the  federal  judges  declared 
that  conimisttioDSt  signed  and  sealed  by  the  President,  were  valid,  although  not  deliv* 
ered  1  deemed  delivery  eMaentlal  to  complete  a  deed,  whi^.h^  as  long  as  it  remidns  in 
the  huids  of  the  party,  is,  as  yet,  no  deed  ;  it  is  in  posse  only,  but  not  in  esx  ;  and  I 
nithfaeld  ihe  delivery  of  the  c^munijision.  They  cannot  i&sue  a  mandamus  to  the  Pred- 
dent  or  legtalatmre,  or  to  any  of  their  officers."  4  Jeliurson*s  Corres[>ond«nce,  317  ; 
Id.  76  ;  Id.  372,  378.  It  ij«  true  that  the  Constitution  does  not  authorize  the  Supreme 
Court  to  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  exercise  of  origijml  jurisdiction,  as  was  the  oiee  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison  ;  and  it  was  ao  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1789,  ch.  20,  $  13,  had  actually  conferred  the  very  power  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  providing  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  power  "  to  issue  writs  of  man* 
dam  us,  &c.,  to  any  ootirta  appointed,  or  |>ersons  holding  ofHoe,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Pnited  States,**  So  thAt  the  Supreme  Court,  in  declining  jurisdiction,  in  effect 
declared  that  the  net  of  Congress  was.  In  this  respect,  unconstitutional.  But  no  lawyer 
could  doubt  that  Congress  might  confer  the  power  on  4iny  other  court ;  and  the  Saprorae 
Court  itself  might  issue  a  mandamus  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  But 
the  whole  argument  of  President  Jefferson  procee<la  on  an  assumption  which  is  not 
proved.  He  J^ays  delivery  is  essential  to  a  dctjd.  But,  assuming  this  to  be  correct  in 
all  caiM^  it  does  not  establish  that  a  commission  i^  essential  to  every  ap[>aintment ;  or 
that  a  commtaaioti  moat,  by  the  ConstLtution,  be  by  a  deed  ;  or  that  an  appointment 
to  ofiSee  b  not  complete  before  the  commission  is  sealed  or  delivered.  The  <|Ufistioa  if 
not,  whether  a  deed  at  the  common  law  is  perfect  without  a  delivery :  but  whether  an 
appointment  under  the  Constitatiou  is  perfect  without  a  delivery  of  a  commission.  If 
a  delivery  were  necessary,  when  the  President  had  signed  the  commission,  and  delivered 
it  to  the  secretary  to  be  sealed  and  recorded,  such  delivery  would  be  suflicieut  \  for  it  is 
the  final  act  required  to  be  done  by  the  President.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  aacU  is  not 
the  seal  of  the  President,  but  of  the  United  States,  The  commission,  eealed  by  the 
PrMidcnt,  is  not  his  deed  ;  and  it  does  not  take  effect  as  his  deed»  It  is  merely  a 
verification  of  his  act  by  the  highest  evidence.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  deeds  of  privaAe 
persona,  at  the  common  law,  is  inapplicable.  It  ia  painful  to  observe,  in  President 
Jefferson's  writings,  the  constant  insinaations  against  public  men  and  public  bodies, 
who  differ  from  his  own  opinionn  or  measures,  of  being  governed  by  improper  or  un- 
worthy motives,  or  mere  porty  spirit.  The  very  letters  here  cited  (4  -Teffei-son^s  Corresp. 
75,  317,  372]  affor^l  lilustntltoriH  not  to  bo  mistaken  ;  and  certainly  diminish  the  value 
which  might  otherwise  be  attributed  to  his  eriticisDii,  (a) 

[a)  The  doctrine  declared  In  Marbury  sion  of  a  deputy-postmaster,  but  had  died 

17.  Madison  was  reaffirmed  in  United  States  before  it  bad  been   tniu»mitted    to   the 

V,  Le  Baron,  19  How.  74.     In  thttL  case  appointee  ;  and  it  wo*  held  that  the  ap* 

the   President  had  signed  the   commia-  pointment  was  complete. 
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bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  etc.,)  or  his  actual 
entry  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  This  question  may  become  of 
great  practical  importance  in  cases  of  removals  from  office,  and 
also  in  cases  where,  by  law,  officers  are  appointed  for  a  limited 
term.  It  frequently  happens  that  no  formal  removal  from  office 
is  made  by  the  President,  except  by  nominating  another  person  to 
the  Senate  in  place  of  the  person  removed,  and  without  any  no- 
tice to  him.  In  such  a  case,  is  the  actual  incumbent  in  office  de 
facto  removed  immediately  upon  the  nomination  of  a  new  officer  ? 
If  so,  then  all  his  subsequent  acts  in  the  office  are  void,  though 
he  may  have  no  notice  of  the  nomination,  and  may,  from  the  delay 
to  give  such  notice,  go  on  for  a  month  to  perform  its  functions. 
Is  the  removal  to  be  deemed  complete  only  when  the  nomination 
has  been  confirmed?  Or  when  notice  is  actually  given  to  the 
incumbent?  Or  when  the  appointee  has  accepted  the  office?^ 
Hitherto  this  point  does  not  seem  to  have  received  any  judicial 
decision,  and  therefore  must  be  treated  as  open  to  controversy. 
If  the  decision  should  be,  that  in  such  cases  the  nomination  with- 
out notice  creates  a  removal  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure^  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  may  be- 
come sufferers  by  unintentional  and  innocent  violations  of  law. 
A  collector,  for  instance,  may  receive  duties,  may  grant  clear- 
ances to  vessels,  and  may  perform  other  functions  of  the  office 
for  months  after  such  a  nomination,  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  any  want  of  legal  authority.  Upon  one  occasion  it  was 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  "  when  a  person  appointed  to 
any  office  [under  the  United  States]  refuses  to  accept  that  office, 
the  successor  is  nominated  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  has 
declined  to  accept,  and  not  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  had 
been  previously  in  office,  and  had  created  the  original  va- 
cancy. "  2  i^a)  From  this  remark,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  court  that  the  office  is  completely  filled  in  every  case  of 
vacancy  as  soon  as  the  appointment  is  complete,  independently 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  appointee.  If  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  the  removal  must,  at  all  events,  be  complete  as  soon  as  a 
new  appointment  is  made.^ 

1  See  Johnson  v.  United  States,  5  Mason's  R.  425,  438,  489. 

*  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch'a  R.  187. 

*  Sfe  Johnson  v.  United  States,  5  Mason's  R.  425,  488, 439  ;  United  Stotes  v.  Kirk- 
Patrick,  4  Wheat.  R,  733,  734. 

(a)  See  also  United  States  v.  Le  Baron,  19  How.  74. 
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§  1555.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  is:  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which 
sball  exjtirc  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 

§  1556.  This  clause  was  nut  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; but  was  afterwards  inserted  by  an  amendment,  apparently 
without  objection.  *  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
a  perverse  intention  to  misrepresent,  and  thereby  to  render  odious 
the  Constitution,  was  in  the  objeetion,  solemnly  urged  against 
this  clause,  that  it  authorized  the  President  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  Senate  itself  occurring  during  the  recess;*  a  power  which,  in 
another  clause  of  the  Constitution,  was  expressly  confided  to 
the  Stat€  executive.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  however,  now  to 
dwell  upon  this  preposterous  suggestion,  since  it  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt  that  the  power  given  to  the  President  is  applicable 
solely  to  appointments  to  offices  under  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union,  It  is  only 
another  proof  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and  unfounded  alarms 
which  were  constantly  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  a 
system  which  could  scarcely  fail  of  general  approbation  if  it  was 
fairly  understood-^ 

§  1557.  The  propriety  of  this  grant  is  so  obvious  that  it  can 
require  no  elucidation.  There  was  but  one  of  two  courses  to  be 
adopted:  either  that  tlie  Senate  should  be  perpetually  in  session, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  officers;  or  that  the 
President  should  be  authorized  to  make  temporary  apfmintments 
during  the  recess,  which  should  expire  when  the  Senate  should 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  subject.  The  former  course 
would  have  been  at  once  burdensome  to  the  Senate  and  expensive 
to  the  public.  The  latter  combines  convenience,  promptitude  of 
action^  and  general  security. 

§  1558.  The  appointments  so  made,  by  the  very  language  of 
the  Constitution,  expire  at  the  next  session  of  the  Senate;  and 
the  commissions  given  by  him  have  the  same  duration.  When 
the  Senate  is  assembled,  if  the  President  nominates  the  same 
officer  to  the  office,  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  nomi- 
nation to  office,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  appointment 
ia  a  new  appointment,  and  not  a  mere  continuation  of  the  old 


^  Joamal  of  ComyeDtion,  225,  341. 
*  The  FederaliBt,  No.  67. 


■  Ibid. 
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appointment.  So  that  if  a  bond  of  fidelity  in  office  has  been 
given  under  the  first  appointment  and  commission,  it  does  not 
apply  to  any  acts  done  imder  the  new  appointment  and  com- 


mission. 


§  1559.  The  language  of  the  clause  is,  that  ^^  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate. "  In  1813,  President  Madison  appointed  and  com- 
missioned ministers  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Ghent, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate ;  and  a  question  was  made,  whether 
he  had  a  constitutional  authority  so  to  do,  there  being  no  vacancy 
of  any  exising  office,  but  this  being  the  creation  of  a  new  office. 
The  Senate,  at  their  next  session,  are  said  to  have  entered  a  pro- 
test against  such  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  (April  20,  1822),  the  Senate  seem  distinctly 
to  have  held  that  the  President  could  not  create  the  office  of 
minister,  and  make  appointments  to  such  an  office  during  the 
recess,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  By  "  vacancies  "  they 
understood  to  be  meant  vacancies  occurring  from  death,  resigna- 
tion, promotion,  or  removal.  The  word  "  happen  "  had  relation 
to  some  casualty  not  provided  for  by  law.  If  the  Senate  are  in 
session  when  offices  are  created  by  law,  which  have  not  as  yet 
been  filled,  and  nominations  are  not  then  made  to  them  by  the 
President,  he  cannot  appoint  to  such  offices  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  because  the  vacancy  does  not  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate.  In  many  instances,  where  offices  are  created  by 
law,  special  power  is,  on  this  very  account,  given  to  the  President 
to  fill  them  during  the  recess;  and  it  was  then  said,  that  in  no 
other  instances  had  the  President  filled  such  vacant  offices  without 
the  special  authority  of  law.^ 

§  1560.  The  next  section  of  the  second  article  is :  "  He  [the 
President]  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consider- 
ation such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient. 
He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them;  and,  in  case  of  a  disagreement  between  them, 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper.     He  shall  receive  ambassa- 

1  United  States  v,  Kirkpatrick,  9  Wheat.  R.  720,  783,  734,  785. 
3  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  29  (ch.  81) ;  2  Executive  Journal,  pp.  415,  500  ;  8  Execa- 
tire  Joomal,  297. 
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dors  and  other  public  ministers.  He  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed; (a)  and  shall  cominissioa  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States." 

§  1561.  The  first  part,  relative  to  the  President's  giving  infor- 
mation and  recommending  measures  to  Congress,  is  so  consonant 
with  the  structure  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  colonial 
and  State  governments,  with  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  free 
governments,  with  the  general  convenience  of  Congress,  and  with 
a  due  share  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  that  it 
may  well  he  ])re3iimed  to  be  above  all  real  objection.  From  the 
nature  and  duties  of  the  executive  department,  he  must  possess 
more  extensive  sources  of  information,  as  well  in  regard  to  do- 
mestic as  foreign  alTairs,  than  can  belong  to  Congress.  The  true, 
workings  of  the  laws ;  the  defects  in  the  nature  or  arrangements 
of  the  general  systems  of  trade,  finance,  and  justice;  and  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  establhhraents  of  the  Union,  are  more 
readily  seen,  and  more  constantly  under  the  view  of  the  executive-, 
than  they  can  possibly  be  of  any  other  department.  There  is 
great  wisdom,  therefore,  in  not  merely  allowing,  but  in  requiring 
the  President  to  hiy  before  Congress  all  facts  and  information 
which  may  assist  their  deliberations  j  and  in  enabling  him  at 
once  to  point  out  the  evil  and  to  suggest  the  remedy.  He  is  thus 
justly  made  responsible,  not  merely  for  a  due  administration  of 
the  existing  systems,  but  for  due  diligence  and  examination  into 
the  means  of  improving  them.^ 

I  See  1  Tuck.  Blnck.  Comm.  App.  S4S,  841,  845  ;  The  Fodfralbt,  No.  78  ;  Rawle 
on  Const  ch.  16»  jk  171.  The  practice  in  the  time  of  President  Washington  and  Prosi- 
dent  John  Adanaa  was,  for  the  President,  at  the  opening  of  each  aesniou  of  Congneav 
to  m^et  lioth  bouses  in  person  nnd  deliver  a  speech  to  therup  containing  his  views  oa 
public  affflirs  and  hij  recomuit'odatioQs  of  mesasures.  On  other  occasioos,  he  simply 
•ddt««»ed  written  mpaaagtsi  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  acconling  to  t!io  nature  of  the 
niMaage.  To  the  speeches  thus  mode  a  written  answer  waa  given  by  each  house  ;  ftnd 
tbofi  an  opportunity  was  afforded,  by  the  oppotietits  of  the  admini  strati  on,  to  review 
its  whole  policy  in  a  singte  debfitc  on  tlie  answer.  That  practice  was  diacon tinned  bf 
President  Jeflferson,  who  addrcs^ied  all  his  communications  to  Congress  by  written 
messages;  and  to  these  no  answers  were  returned.  Rawlcon  Const,  cb.  16,  pp.  171, 
172,  173.  The  practice  thus  introduced  by  him  has  been  ever  since  exclaaivcly  pur- 
sued by  all  succeeding  Presidents  ;  whether  for  the  better  has  been  gravely  doubted  by 
some  of  our  most  dbtinguished  statesmen. 

(a)  The  courts  will  not  allow  a  bill  to 
bo  filed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
injunction  agninst  the  execution  of  a  law 
hy  Che  Preaident  on  an  allegation  that  it 


is  unconstitutional.  Mississippi  v.  John- 
son, 4  Wall  475.  See  also  Geoigia  v. 
Stanton,  6  Wall  GO, 
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§  1562.  The  power  to  convene  Congress  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions is  indispensable  to  the  proper  operations  and  even  safety  of 
the  government.  Occasions  may  occur  in  the  recess  of  Congress, 
requiring  the  government  to  take  vigorous  measures  to  repel  for- 
eign aggressions,  depredations,  and  direct  hostilities ;  to  provide 
adequate  means  to  mitigate  or  overcome  unexpected  calamities ; 
to  suppress  insurrections ;  and  to  provide  for  innumerable  other 
important  exigencies,  arising  out  of  the  intercourse  and  revolu- 
tions among  nations.^ 

§  1568.  The  power  to  adjourn  Congress  in  cases  of  disagree- 
ment is  equally  indispensable;  since  it  is  the  only  peaceable  way 
of  terminating  a  controversy  which  can  lead  to  nothing  but  dis- 
traction in  the  public  councils.* 

§  1564.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  follows  out  the  strong 
injunctions  of  his  oath  of  office,  that  he  will  "  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution.*'  The  great  object  of  the  executive 
department  is  to  accomplish  this  purpose;  and  without  it,  be  the 
form  of  government  whatever  it  may,  it  will  be  utterly  worthless 
for  ofiFence  or  defence ;  for  the  redress  of  grievances  or  the  pro- 
tection of  rights ;  for  the  happiness,  or  good  order,  or  safety  of 
the  people. 

§  1665.  The  next  power  is  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers.  This  has  been  already  incidentally  touched. 
A  similar  power  existed  under  the  confederation;  but  it  was 
confined  to  receiving  "ambassadors,"  which  word,  in  a  strict 
sense  (as  has  been  already  stated),  comprehends  the  highest  grade 
only  of  ministers,  and  not  those  of  an  inferior  character.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  would  ordinarily  prefer  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inferior  grades;  and  therefore  the  description  is 
properly  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  ministers.^ 
Why  the  receiving  of  consuls  was  not  also  expressly  mentioned, 
as  the  appointment  of  them  is  in  the  preceding  clause,  is  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  especially  as  the  defect  of  the  confed- 
eration on  this  head  was  fully  understood.  The  power,  however, 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  other  parts  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
indeed  seems  a  general  incident  to  the  executive  authority.     It 

*  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  848,  844,  846  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  78 ;  Rawle 
on  Const,  ch.  16,  p.  171.  •  Ibid. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  42.  *  Ibid. 
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has  constantly  l]een  exercised  without  objection;  and  foreign  con- 
8iiis  Iiave  never  been  allowed  to  discharge  any  fuuctiujis*  uf  office 
until  they  have  received  the  exequatur  of  the  President^  Con- 
suls, indeed,  are  not  diplomatic  functionaries,  or  political  reprc- 
ftentatives  uf  a  foreign  nation;  but  arc  treated  in  the  character 
of  mere  eommercial  agents, ^ 

§  15Gti.  The  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  ministers  is  al- 
ways an  important,  and  sometimes  a  vf^ry  delicate  function,  since 
it  constitutes  the  only  accredited  medium  through  which  negotia- 
tions and  friendly  relations  are  ordinarily  carried  on  with  foreign 
powers.  A  govermnent  may  in  its  discretion  lawfully  refuse  to 
receive  an  ambassador  or  other  minister  without  its  affording 
any  just  cause  of  war.  But  it  would  generally  be  deemed  an  un- 
friendly act,  and  might  provoke  hostilities,  unless  accompanied 
by  conciliatory  ex  j  da  nations,  A  refusal  is  sometimes  made  on 
the  ground  of  the  bad  character  of  the  minist^jr,  or  his  former 
offensive  conduct,  or  of  the  special  subject  of  the  embassy  not 
being  proper  or  convenient  for  discussion.^  This,  however,  is 
rarely  done.  But  a  much  more  delicate  occasion  is,  when  a  civil 
war  breaks  out  in  a  nation,  and  two  nations  are  formed,  or  two 
parties  in  the  same  nation,  each  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole,  and  the  contest  remains  as  yet  undecided,  fiiigrante  hello. 
In  such  a  case  a  neutral  nation  may  very  properly  withhold  its 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  either  party,  or  of  the  existence 
of  two  imlrjtendent  nations;  and  on  that  account  refuse  to  receive 
an  ambassador  from  either*'*  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  cases  the 
simple  acknowledgment  of  the  minister  of  either  party  or  nation 
might  be  deemed  taking  part  against  the  other;  and  thus  as 
affording  a  strong  countenance  or  opposition  to  rebellion  and 
civil  dismemberment  On  this  account,  nations,  placed  in  such  a 
predicament,  have  not  hesitated  sometimes  to  declare  w^ar  against 
neutralsj  as  interposing  in  the  war;  and  have  made  them  the 

»  Bawle  on  Ponst.  ob.  24,  pp.  224»  225. 

2  Ibid.  :  1  Kent's  Comm,  Lect.  2,  pp.  40  to  44  ;  The  Indinn  Chief,  3  Rob.  R,  22$ 
The  Bello  Comnnes,  e  Wheat  R.  152,  lfl3;  Viveosli  n,  Buker,  3  Maule  &  Sclw.  IL 
284, 

«  1  Kent's  Comni.  Lect.  2,  p.  39 ;  Rutherforth'B  Instit*  B*  2,  ch*  9,  §  20  ;  Grotiiis. 
Lib.  2,  ch,  8,  IS  1,  3.  4. 

*  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  p.  39  ;  Rawle  oti  Const,  ch.  20,  pv  195  ;  Gelston  r.  Hoyt,  t 
Wh«*t,  R.  324;  United  States  v.  Paltiier,  3  Whunt*  R.  630  j  Serg,  on  Const,  ch.  28, 
pp.  324,  325  (2d  edit.);  ch.  80»  pp.  336,  337,  338. 
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victims  of  their  vengeance,  when  they  have  been  anxious  to  as- 
sume a  neutral  position.  The  exercise  of  this  prerogative  of  ac- 
knowledging new  nations  or  ministers  is,  therefore,  under  such 
circumstances,  an  executive  function  of  great  delicacy,  which 
requires  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation.  If  the  executive 
receives  an  ambassador  or  other  minister  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  nation,  or  of  a  party  in  a  civil  war  in  an  old  nation,  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereign  authority  de  faeto  of  such 
new  nation  or  party.  If  such  recognition  is  made,  it  is  conclu- 
sive upon  the  nation,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  reversed  by  an  act 
of  Congress  repudiating  it  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  recogni- 
tion has  been  refused  by  the  executive,  it  is  said  that  Congress 
may,  notwithstanding,  solemnly  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation  or  party.  ^  These,  however,  are  propositions  which 
have  hitherto  remained  as  abstract  statements  under  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  propounded,  not  as  absolutely  true, 
but  as  still  open  to  discussion,  if  they  should  ever  arise  in  the 
course  of  our  foreign  diplomacy.  The  Constitution  has  expressly 
invested  the  executive  with  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
ministers.  It  has  not  expressly  invested  Congress  with  the  power 
either  to  repudiate  or  acknowledge  them.*  At  all  events,  in  the 
case  of  a  revolution,  or  dismemberment  of  a  nation,  the  judiciary 
cannot  take  notice  of  any  new  government  or  sovereignty  until  it 
has  been  duly  recognized  by  some  other  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  whom  the  power  is  constitutionally  confided.* 

§  1567.  That  a  power  so  extensive  in  its  reach  over  our  for- 
eign relations  could  not  be  properly  conferred  on  any  other  than 
the  executive  department,  will  admit  of  little  doubt.  That  it 
should  be  exclusively  confided  to  that  department,  without  any 

*  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  20,  pp.  195,  196. 

<*  It  is  surprising  that  the  Federalist  should  have  treated  the  power  of  receiving 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  as  an  executive  function  of  little  intrinsic  im- 
portance. Its  language  is,  "This,  though  it  has  been  a  rich  theme  of  declamation,  is 
more  a  matter  of  dignity  than  of  authority.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  will  be  without 
consequence  in  the  atlministration  of  the  government.  And  it  was  far  more  convenient 
that  it  should  be  arranged  in  this  manner  than  that  there  should  be  a  necessity  of  con- 
vening the  legislature,  or  one  of  its  branches,  upon  every  arrival  of  a  foreign  minister, 
though  it  were  merely  to  take  the  place  of  a  departed  predecessor."  The  Federalist, 
No.  69. 

•  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3  Wheat.  R.  610,  634,  643  ;  Hoyt  v.  Gelston,  3  Wheat  R, 
246,  823,  324  ;  Rose  v,  Himely,  4  Cranch,  441  ;  The  Divina  Pastora,  4  Wheat.  R.  62, 
and  note  65  ;  The  Neustra  Se&ora  de  la  Caridad,  4  Wheat.  R.  497. 
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participation  of  the  Semite  in  the  functions  {that  body  being  con- 
jointly entrusted  with  tlie  treaty-making  power),  is  not  so  obvi- 
ous. Probably  the  circumstance  that  in  all  foreign  governments^ 
the  power  was  exchisively  confided  to  the  executive  department, 
and  the  utter  imprucHcability  of  keeping  the  8enato  constantly 
in  session,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  emergencies  which  might 
require  the  action  of  the  government,  conduced  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  authority  in  its  present  form.^  It  is  not,  indeed,  a 
power  likely  to  be  abused,  though  it  is  pregnant  with  conRe- 
quences  often  involving  the  question  of  peace  or  wai\  And,  in 
our  own  short  exijerience,  the  revolutions  in  France,  and  the  rev- 
olutions in  South  America,  have  already  placed  us  in  situationfl 
to  feel  its  critical  character,  and  the  necessity  of  having  at  the 
head  of  the  government  an  executive  of  Bober  judgment,  enlight^ 
ened  views,  and  firm  and  exalted  patriotism.^ 

§  1568.  As  incidents  to  the  power  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
foreign  ministers,  the  President  is  understood  to  j^ossess  the 
power  to  refuse  them,  and  to  dismiss  those  who,  having  been  re- 
ceivedj  become  obnoxious  to  censure,  or  unfit  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  by  their  improper  conduct,  or  by  political  events.^ 
While,  however,  they  are  permitted  to  remain  as  public  function- 
aries, they  are  entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  rights  which 
the  law  of  nations  has  provided  at  once  for  their  dignity,  their 
independence,   and  their  inviolability.** 

§  15t39.  There  are  other  incidental  powers  belonging  to  the 
executive  department  which  are  necessarily  implied  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  functions  which  are  confided  to  it  Among  these 
must  necessarily  be  included  the  power  to  perform  them  without 
any  obstruction  or  impediment  whatsoever.  Tlie  President  can* 
not,  therefore,  be  lialde  to  arrest,  imprisonment,  or  detention, 
while  he  is  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office;  and  for 
this  purpose  his  person  must  be  deemed,  in  civil  cases  at  least, 
to  possess  an  official  inviolability.  In  the  exercise  of  his  polit* 
ical  powers  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  accountable 

t  8*e  1  Black,  Comm.  253. 
^  The  Fed«mlUt,  No.  69. 

^  See  5  Marshaira  Life  of  WaAkingtoiip  ch.  ft,  pp.  39S,  399,  404p  405,  411»  412 ;  1 
Tuck.  Black.  C'omm*  App,    41. 

♦  See  6  MarshftU'a  Lif©  of  Waahington,  oh,  $,  pp.  443,  444 ;  7  Wiiit*«  State  Pipers 
282,  283.  302. 

*  1  Kent' a  Comm,  Lect  2,  pp.  37,  38,  39. 
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only  to  his  coimtrj  and  to  his  own  conscience.  His  decision  in 
relation  to  these  powers  is  subject  to  no  control,  and  his  discre- 
tion, when  exercised,  is  conclusive.  But  he  has  no  authority  to 
control  other  officers  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  in  cases  not  touching  his  political 
powers.  ^ 

§  1570.  In  the  year  1798,  President  Washington  thought  it 
his  duty  to  issue  a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostilities  then  existing 
between  Great  Britain  and  France ;  warning  them  against  carry- 
ing goods  contraband  of  war ;  and  enjoining  upon  them  an  entire 
abstinence  from  all  acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutral- 
ity.^ This  proclamation  had  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his 
cabinet^  Being,  however,  at  variance  with  the  popular  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  day,  this  exercise  of  incidental  authority 
was  assailed  with  uncommon  vehemence,  and  was  denied  to  be 
constitutional.  It  seems  wholly  unnecessary  now  to  review  the 
grounds  of  the  controversy,  since  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  nation 
has  gone  along  with  the  exercise  of  the  power,  as  one  properly 
belonging  to  the  executive  duties.*  If  the  President  is  bound  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ; 
and  if  the  duties  of  neutrality,  when  the  nation  has  not  assumed 
a  belligerent  attitude,  are  by  the  law  of  nations  obligatory  upon 
it,  it  seems  difficult  to  perceive  any  solid  objection  to  a  procla- 
mation stating  the  facts  and  admonishing  the  citizens  of  their 
own  duties  and  responsibilities.^  (a) 

§  1571.  We  have  seen  that  by  law  the  President  possesses 
the  right  to  require  the  written  advice  and  opinions  of  his  cabi- 

1  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  137. 

*  1  Wait's  American  State  Papers,  44. 

>  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ch.  6,  pp.  404,  408. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  20,  p.  197.  The  learned  reader,  who  wishes  to  review  the 
whole  ground,  will  find  it  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  in  the  letters  of  Pacificus, 
written  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  favor  of  the  power,  and  in  the  letters  of  Helvidiiis,  written 
by  Mr.  Madison  against  it.  They  will  both  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Federalist, 
printed  at  Washington  in  1818,  and  in  Hallowell  in  1826,  in  the  Appendix. 

'  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  346.  Both  houses  of  Congress,  in  their  answers  to 
the  President's  speech  at  the  ensuing  session,  approved  of  his  conduct  in  issuing  the 
proclamation.     1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  346. 

{a)  The  delivering  up  of  criminals  is      Speech,  5  Wheat. R.  App.  &c. ;  Id.  25,  26, 
an  incidental  power  under  treaties.     See      27,  28. 
Jonathan  Bobbins  s  case.    Mr.  Marshall's 
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net  ministers  upon  all  qnestions  connected  with  their  respective 
departments.  But  he  does  not  poesess  a  like  authoritr  in  regard 
to  the  judicial  department.  That  branch  of  the  govemmeiit  caii  > 
be  called  upon  only  to  decide  controversies  brought  before  them 
in  a  legal  form;  and  therefore  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any 
extra-judicial  opinions  upon  points  of  law,  even  though  solemnly 
requested  by  the  executive,* 

§  1572.  The  remaining  section  of  the  fourth  article,  declaring 
that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment^  has  been  already 
fully  considered  in  another  place.  And  thus  is  closed  the  exam* 
i nation  of  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  executive  depart* 
ment.  Unless  my  judgment  has  been  unduly  biased,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  hold  from  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion a  tribute  of  profound  resjiect,  if  not  of  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion. All  that  seems  desirable  in  order  to  gratify  the  hopes, 
secure  the  reverence,  and  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  is, 
that  it  should  always  be  occupied  by  a  man  of  elevated  talents,  o£ 
ripe  virtues,  of  incorruptible  integrity,  and  of  tried  patriotism; 
one,  who  shall  forget  his  own  interests,  and  remember  that  he 
represents  not  a  party,  but  the  whole  nation;  one,  whose  fame 
may  Ik*  rested  with  (xisterity,  not  upon  the  false  eulogies  of  fa- 
vorites, iRit  upon  the  solid  merit  of  having  preserved  the  glory 
and  enhanced  the  prosperity  of  the  country.* 


1  5  Marshairs  Ltfe  of  Wa&ltington,  ch.  5»  pp.  433,  441  ;  Serf?,  on  Const,  eh.  29  [ck 
81],  See  also  Haybum»  Ctac^  2  DalL  R.  409,  410,  and  note  ;  Marbury  v,  Madison,  1 
Cnatieh,  137,  171.  President  WasLhigton,  in  1793^  requested  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  constmction  of  the  treaty  with  France  of  1778  ;  hot 
they  declined  to  give  any  opinion,  iipoti  the  ground  stated  in  the  text.  5  Ma.i%hall'is 
Life  of  Wadhington,  ch.  6,  pp.  433,  441. 

*  In  consequence  of  President  Jackaon*s  Message,  negatinng  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stati%  July  10,  1332,  in  which  he  a^irance^  the  doctrine,  that  the  deciKlona  mode  try  i 
other  department*  of  the  government,  lucUiding  the  judiciary,  and  even  hy  hia  pttdt* 
ces9ura  in  office  in  approving  Uws,  are  not  obligatory  ou  him,  the  <]ae9tion  hai  been  a 
good  deal  agitated  by  statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  on  the  25th  of  Jane, 
1331,  contains  reasoning  on  this  subject  worthy  of  the  judgment  of  that  gre«t  man. — 

**The  charge  of  inconsistency  between  my  objection  to  the  constitutionality  of  such 
a  bank,  in  1791,  and  my  assent,  in  1S17,  turns  to  the  question  how  far  legislative  pie- 
cedents,  ex]»onnrling  the  Constitntion,  ought  to  guide  succeeding  legislatnres,  and  to 
orermle  individual  opinions. 

**  Some  obscurity  has  been  thrown  orer  the  question,  bj  confounding  it  with  thtt 
respect  dne  from  one  legislature  to  laws  passed  by  preceding  legisktures.     But  the  two 
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cases  are  essentially  different.  A  constitution,  being  derived  from  a  superior  authority, 
is  to  be  expounded  and  obeyed,  not  ooutrolled  or  varied  by  the  subordinate  authority  of 
a  legislature.  A  law,  on  the  other  hand,  resting  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  every  successive  legislature,  its  expediency,  as  well  as  its  meaning,  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  latter. 

"  The  case  in  question  has  its  true  analogy  in  the  obligation  arising  from  judicial 
expositions  of  the  law  on  succeeding  judges,  the  Constitution  being  a  law  to  the  legis- 
lator, as  the  law  is  a  rule  of  decision  to  the  judge. 

*'  And  why  are  judicial  precedents,  when  formed  on  due  discussion  and  considera- 
tion, and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  reviews  and  repetitions,  regarded  as  of  binding  in- 
fluence, or  rather  of  authoritative  force,  in  settling  the  meaning  of  a  law  ?  It  must  be 
answered,  Ist,  because  it  is  a  reasonable  and  established  axiom,  and  the  good  of  society 
requires  that  the  rules  of  conduct  of  its  members  should  be  certain  and  known,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  any  judge,  disregarding  the  decisions  of  his  predecessors,  should 
vary  the  rule  of  kw  according  to  his  individual  interpretation  of  it.  Misera  est  aervitua 
utn  jua  aut  vagum  ant  incognitum.  2d,  because  an  exposition  of  the  law  publicly 
made,  and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  constituted  authority,  carries  with  it,  by  fair 
inference,  the  sanction  of  those  who,  having  made  the  law  through  their  legislative 
organ,  appear,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have  determined  its  meaning  through  their 
judiciary  organ. 

"  C#n  it  be  of  less  consequence  that  the  meaning  of  a  constitution  should  be  fixed 
and  known  than  that  the  meaning  of  a  law  should  be  so  ?  Can,  indeed,  a  law  be  fixed 
in  its  meaning  and  operation  unless  the  Constitution  be  so  ?  Qn  the  contrary,  if  a  par- 
ticular legislature,  differing  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  from  a  series  of 
preceding  constructions,  proceed  to  act  on  that  difference,  they  not  only  introduce 
tmcertainty  and  instability  in  the  Constitution,  but  in  the  laws  themselves ;  inasmuch 
as  all  laws  preceding  the  new  construction  and  inconsistent* with  it  are  not  only  an- 
nulled for  the  future,  but  virtually  pronounced  nullities  from  the  beginning. 

*'  But  it  is  said  that  the  legislator,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  must 
support  it  in  his  own  construction  of  it,  however  different  from  that  put  on  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, or  whatever  be  the  consequences  of  the  construction.  And  is  not  the  judge 
under  the  same  oath  to  support  the  law  ?  yet,  has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  he  was 
required,  or  at  liberty,  to  disregard  all  precedents,  however  solemnly  repeated  and 
regularly  observed ;  and,  by  giving  effect  to  his  own  abstract  and  individual  opinions, 
to  disturb  the  established  course  of  practice  in  the  business  of  the  community  ?  Has 
the  wisest  and  most  conscientious  judge  ever  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in  decisions,  in 
which  he  has  been  overruled  by  the  matured  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
and  subsequently  to  conform  himself  thereto,  as  to  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  ? 
And  is  it  not  reasonable  that  the  same  vi«w  of  the  official  oath  should  be  taken  by  a 
legislator,  acting  under  the  Constitution,  which  is  his  guide,  as  is  taken  by  a  judge,  act- 
ing under  the  law,  which  is  his  ?  ^ 

"  There  is,  in  fact  and  in  common  understanding,  a  necessity  of  regarding  a  course 
of  practice,  as  above  characterized,  in  the  light  of  a  legal  rule  of  interpreting  a  law  ; 
and  there  is  a  like  necessity  of  considering  it  a  constitutional  rule  of  interpreting  a 
constitution. 

*'That  there  may  be  extraordinary  and  peculiar  circumstances  controlling  the  rule 
in  both  cases,  may  be  admitted ;  but,  with  such  exceptions,  the  rule  will  force  itself  on 
the  practical  judgment  of  the  most  ardent  theorist.  He  will  find  it  impossible  to  ad- 
here to,  and  act  officially  upon,  his  solitary  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law  or 
constitution,  in  opposition  to  a  construction  reduced  to  practice  during  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  ;  more  especially,  where  no  prospect  existed  of  a  change  of  construction 
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bj  the  public  or  its  agents.  And  if  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  marked  with  the 
usual  aanctions,  would  not  bar  the  individual  prerogative,  there  could  be  no  limilntion 
to  ita  exercise,  although  the  danger  of  error  muitt  increase  with  the  increasing  oblivion 
of  explanatory  circunjatiinoe*,  and  uith  the  continual  change*  in  the  inii^ort  of  words 
and  phrases. 

**  Let  it,  then,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  intelligent  and  canilid  judge,  which, 
ou  the  whole,  is  ino^t  to  be  relied  on  for  the  true  and  safe  construction  of  a  constita* 
tion ;  that  which  has  the  uniform  sanction  of  successive  legislative  bodiea  through  a 
period  of  years,  and  under  the  varied  aaceudency  of  parties,  or  that  wliich  de|)endi 
upon  the  opinions  of  every  new  legislature,  heated  as  it  maj-  be  by  the  spirit  of  [Mtrtj. 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favtirite  object,  or  led  astray  by  the  elocfuence  and  addni» 
of  popular  statesmen,  themselves,  perhajis,  under  the  infioence  of  the  same  misleajding 
causcj^. 

*'  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  view  hert<  taken  of  the  respect  due  to  delib«!rmte 
and  reiterated  precedents,  that  the  Bank  of  the  ttjiited  States*  though  on  the  original 
question  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  rt'ceived  the  executive  signature  in  the  year  1817. 
The  act  originally  estjibliahing  a  bank  haii  undergone  ample  discussions  in  its  paisagie 
through  the  several  brauches  of  the  government.  It  had  been  earned  into  executiou 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  annual  legtslative  recognitions  ;  in  one  in* 
stance,  indeed,  with  a  positive  ramification  of  it  into  a  new  State,  and  with  the  entirs 
acquiescence  of  all  the  local  authoritien,  as  well  as  of  the  nation  at  large  ;  ti  all  of 
which  may  be  added,  a  decreasing  prospect  of  any  change  in  the  |inbUr  opinion  ad- 
verse to  the  constitutionality  of  such  an  instttutiom  A  v«to  from  the  executive,  under 
thei«  circumstances,  with  an  ndmi^ion  of  the  expediency  and  idmost  necr^ty  of 
the  measure,  would  hnvt*  l>een  a  defiance  to  all  the  obligiitioiis  derived  from  a  course 
of  precedents,  amounting  to  the  n^iuiisito  evidence  of  the  national  judgment  and 
intention. 

**  It  has  been  contended  that  the  authority  of  preoedents  waa in  that  case  invalidated 
by  the  eonsidf  rntioii  tlmt  thi^y  |ji  ijvhI  only  a  resfiect  for  the  stipulated  dumtioo  of  the 
bank,  with  a  toleration  of  it,  until  the  hiw  should  expire,  and  by  the  casting  vote  given 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Vice-President  in  1811,  against  a  bill  for  establishing  a  national 
bank,  the  vote  being  expressly  given  on  the  gi-ound  of  uncoustitutionatity^  But  if  tb« 
law  itself  was  unconstitutional,  thci  stipulation  waa  void  and  could  not  be  constitu- 
tionally fulfilled  or  toleratetl.  And  m  to  the  negative  of  the  Seuate,  by  the  casting 
vole  of  the  yiresiding  olficer,  it  is  a  fact,  well  understood  at  the  time,  that  it  resulted 
not  tmm  an  eqiudity  of  opinions  in  that  assembly  on  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish 
A  bulk,  but  from  a  junction  of  those  who  admitted  the  power  hut  disapproved  the  plan 
with  tho»€  who  denied  the  power.  Ou  a  simple  question  of  constitutionality,  there  wia 
a  decided  majority  in  favor  of  it/* 

There  is  aUo  a  very  cogent  argument  on  the  sara«*  side,  in  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in 
the  Senate,  in  July,  4332,  on  the  veto  mesaage  of  the  FreaidenL 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm, 

JUDICIARY  —  ORGANIZATION   AND   POWERa 

§  1573.  The  order  of  the  subject  next  conducts  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  embraces 
the  organization  and  powers  of  the  judicial  department. 

§  1674.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  a  judicial 
department  in  the  national  government  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally discussed  under  other  heads.  The  want  of  it  constituted 
one  of  the  vital  defects  of  the  confederation.^  And  every  gov- 
ernment must,  in  its  essence,  be  unsafe  and  unfit  for  a  free  people 
where  such  a  department  does  not  exist  with  powers  co-extensive 
with  those  of  the  legislative  department^  Where  there  is  no 
judicial  department  to  interpret,  pronounce,  and  execute  the  law, 
to  decide  controversies,  and  to  enforce  rights,  the  government 
must  either  perish  by  its  own  imbecility,  or  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government  must  usurp  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding obedience,  to  the  destruction  of  liberty.^  The  will  of 
those  who  govern  will  become,  under  such  circumstances,  abso- 
lute and  despotic ;  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial,  whether  power  is 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  22 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  388  ;  1  Kent's  Ck>mm. 
Lect.  14,  p.  277. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  277  ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6 
Wheat  R.  384  ;  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect  ch.*8,  p.  201 ;  3  Elliot's  Deb.  143  ;  Osborne  v. 
Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  9  Wheat  R.  818, 819.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  has  traced  out, 
with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  the  nature  and  character  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  nations,  and  especially  in  England  ;  and  a  peru- 
sal of  his  remarks  wiU  be  found  full  of  instruction.  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  ch.  3, 
p.  201,  &c. 

■  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  14,  p.  277.  It  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshal],  that  "  the  judicial  department  has  no  will  in  any  case.  Judicial 
power,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  power  of  the  laws,  has  no  existence.  Courts 
are  the  mere  instruments  of  the  law,  and  can  will  nothing.  When  they  are  said  to 
exercise  a  discretion,  it  is  a  mere  legal  discretion,  —  a  discretion  to  be  exercised  in 
discerning  the  course  prescribed  by  law  ;  and,  when  that  is  discerned,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  follow  it.  Judicial  power  is  never  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  judge  ;  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  legislature  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  will  of  the  law."  Osborne  v.  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  866. 
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vested  in  a  single  tyrant  or  in  an  assembly  of  tyrants.  No  re- 
mark  is  better  founded  in  human  ex|>erienee  than  that  of  Mon- 
tesquieu,  that  "'there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  judiciary  power  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.'*^  And  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  personal  security  and  private  proi>erty  rest 
entirely  upon  the  wisdom,  the  stability,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
coui-ts  of  justice.^  If  that  government  can  be  truly  said  to  be 
despotic  and  intolerable  in  which  the  law  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
it  cannot  but  be  rendered  still  more  oppi^essive  and  more  wiia- 
chievous,  when  the  actual  administration  of  justice  is  dc[>endent 
upon  caprice,  or  favor,  upon  the  will  of  rulers,  or  the  influence 
of  popularity.  When  power  becomes  right,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  decisions  rest  upon  corruption,  or  weakness,  upon 
the  accidents  of  chance,  or  upon  deliberate  wrong.  In  every 
well-organized  government^  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  se- 
curity both  of  public  rights  and  private  rights,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  judicial  department  to  ascertain  and 
decide  rights,  to  punish  crimes,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 
protect  the  innocent  from  injury  and  usurpation,^ 

§  1575.  In  the  national  government  the  [rnwer  is  equally  as 
important  as  in  the  State  governments.  The  laws  and  treaties, 
and  even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  8tat<;s,  would  become  a 
dead  letter  without  it.  Indeed,  in  a  complicated  government 
like  ours,  where  there  is  an  asacmblage  of  republics,  combined 
under  a  common  head,  the  necessity  of  some  controlling  judicial 
power,  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  powers  of  the  Union,  is^  if 
possible,  still  more  striking.  The  laws  of  the  whole  would  other- 
wise be  in  continual  danger  of  being  contravened  by  the  laws  of 
the  parts.*  The  national  government  would  be  reduced  to  a  ser- 
Tile  detx'ndence  upon  the  States;  and  the  same  scenes  would  he 
again  acted  over  in  solemn  mockery  which  began  in  the  neglect 
and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  confederation.*  Power,  without 
adequate  means  to  enforce  it,  is  like  a  body  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation.     For  all  practical  purposes,   it  is  as   if   its 

^  Montesquieu^s  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  11,  ch.  6, 

*  1  Ki'fit's  Comm.  l^t  ] 4»  p.  278. 

*  Rawle  on  ConatUutiou,  ch.  21,  p.  199.  ""^^ 

*  The  Fedembst.  No.  22;  Chisliolra  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  41  &,  ^IfmmnU^  voL  i. 
pp.  246,  247  ;  3  ElUot's  Debates.  142.  ^ 

A  See  Cohen's  tr.  Virginia,  0  Whoat.  R  S84  to390  ;  Id.  402  to  404,  415 ;  OsboriM 
V.  Bnok  of  the  United  States^  9  Wheat.  R.  818.  819  ;  ante,  vol,  i  §§  266,  8fi7, 
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faculties  were  extinguished.  Even  if  there  were  no  danger  of 
collision  between  the  laws  and  powers  of  the  Union  and  those  of 
the  States,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that,  without  some  superin- 
tending judiciary  establishment,  there  could  be  any  uniform  ad- 
ministration or  interpretation  of  them.  The  idea  of  uniformity 
of  decision  by  thirteen  independent  and  co-ordinate  tribunals 
(and  the  number  is  now  advanced  to  twenty-four)  is  absolutely 
visionary,  if  not  absurd.  The  consequence  would  necessarily  be, 
that  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  laws,  neither  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Union  nor  those  of  the  States,  would  be  the 
same  in  any  two  States.  And  there  would  be  perpetual  fluctua- 
tions and  changes  growing  out  of  the  diversity  of  judgment,  as 
well  as  of  local  institutions,  interests,  and  habits  of  thought^ 

§  1676.  Two  ends,  then,  of  paramount  importance,  and  fun- 
damental to  a  free  government,  are  proposed  to  be  attained  by 
the  establishment  of  a  national  judiciary.  The  first  is  a  due 
execution  of  the  powers  of  the  government ;  and  the  second  is  a 
uniformity  in  the  interpretation  and  operation  of  those  powers, 
and  of  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  them.  The  power  of  in- 
terpreting the  laws  involves  necessarily  the  function  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  conformable  to  the  Constitution  or  not ;  and  if 
not  so  conformable,  to  declare  them  void  and  inoperative.  As 
the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween that  and  the  laws,  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  States,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  follow  that  only  which  is  of 
paramount  obligation.  This  results  from  the  very  theory  of  a 
republican  constitution  of  government ;  for  otherwise  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  and  executive  would  in  effect  become  supreme  and 
uncontrollable,  notwithstanding  any  prohibitions  or  limitations 
contained  in  the  Constitution ;  and  usurpations  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal and  dangerous  character  might  be  assumed  without 
any  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  citizens.  ^    The  people  would 

1  Martin  ».  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R  804,  845  to  849  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  22. 

a  The  Federalist,  Nos.  78,  80,  81,  82 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  355  to  360  ;  8 
Elliot's  Debates,  134.  This  subject  is  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  Federalist,  No. 
78,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made  :  — 

"  The  complete  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  peculiarly  essential  in  a 
limited  constitution.  By  a  limited  constitution,  I  understand  one  which  contains 
certain  specified  exceptions  to  the  legislative  authority  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  it 
ahal]  pass  no  bills  of  attainder,  no  ex  past  facto  laws,  and  the  like.  Limitations  of  this 
kind  can  be  preserved  in  practice  no  other  way  than  through  the  medium  of  the  coorta 
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thus  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  rulera  in  the  State  and  national 
governments:  and  an  oumipotcnco  would  practically  exist,  like 


of  ju9ticf>,  whose  duty  it  tnuat  be  to  declare  all  acts  contmiy  to  the  manifest  t«nor  of 
tbu  Coijstiiiuion  void.  Without  this,  all  the  reservations  of  j>articukr  rights  or  priri- 
leges  would  aTiioiint  to  nothing. 

•*  Some  perplexity  resjiecting  the  riglata  of  the  courts  to  pronounce  legisldtive  acts 
void,  because  t'outniry  to  the  Cynstitution»  ha^  arisen,  from  an  injuginntiou  that  the 
doctrine  would  imply  &  superiority  of  the  juilieiary  to  tbii  legiuliitive  power.  It  ia 
urgied,  that  the  authority  wliich  can  declnro  the  [ictfi  of  another  void  must  necossarUy 
be  snpenor  to  the  one  vvhosie  acts  may  be  deokred  void.  As  tbi^  doi^trine  h  of  great 
importance  in  all  the  Anwrii^an  constitntioos,  a  brief  dUousioQ  of  tli«  grounds  on 
which  it  rests  cannot  be  unacceptable. 

"  There  is  no  position  which  depends  on  clearer  principles  than  that  every  act  of  a 
delegated  authority,  contrary  to  the  teoor  of  the  comniis,siun  under  which  it  is  excr^ 
Cised,  b  void.  No  legislative  act,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  can  be  valid. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  aflirm  that  the  deputy  is  greater  than  his  principal ;  that 
the  ^Tvant  i&  iU>ove  his  master  ;  that  the  repi'esentativ^s  of  the  people  are  auperior 
to  the  jR»ople  themielvea  ;  that  mm,  acting  by  virtue  of  powers,  may  do  not  only  whftt 
their  i»owei-s  do  nut  autliorize,  but  what  they  forbid* 

**  U  it  be  said  that  the  le^slative  body  are  themselves  the  conatitntional  judges 
of  their  own  jKJwers,  and  that  the  construction  they  put  ufion  them  is  conclusive  upon 
th(^  other  departments,  it  nuiy  he  answered  that  this  cannot  be  the  nntnn&l  presump- 
tion, where  it  is  not  to  be  collected  from  any  pnrticnlar  provisiona  in  the  Constitution. 
It  h  not  otherwise  to  be  auppo.scd,  that  the  Constitution  could  intend  to  enable  the 
repi-esentative^  of  the  people  to  snli^titute  their  ivill  to  that  of  their  constituents.  It 
is  fnr  moi'e  rational  I  to  suppose,  that  the  courts  wero  designed  to  ho  an  intermediate 
body  between  the  jieople  and  the  legislature,  in  order,  among  other  things  to 
keep  the  lutter  within  the  limits  assigned  to  their  authority.  The  interpretntion  of 
the  laws  is  the  proj^r  and  j^eculiar  province  of  the  courts.  A  coustitution  is,  in  fact, 
ami  must  be  regarded  by  the  ju*lges  ns  a  fundamental  law.  It  must,  therefore,  belong 
to  them  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  any  pojticular  act  pro- 
ceeding from  the  lagialative  IxkIv.  If  there  should  bapi>en  to  be  an  irreconcilable 
Taiianee  between  the  two,  that  wbicb  has  the  snjicrior  obligation  and  validity  ought, 
of  course^  to  be  preferred  ;  in  other  words,  the  Constitution  ouglit  to  W  prefen-eil  to 
the  statute  ;  the  intention  of  the  [leople  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

"  Nor  does  the  conclusion  by  any  means  suppose  a  superiority  of  the  judicial  to 
the  legislative  power.  It  only  snpix^aes  that  the  power  of  the  people  ia  superior  to 
both  ;  ami  that  where  the  will  of  the  legislature,  declared  in  its  statutea,  stands  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  people,  declared  in  the  Constitution,  the  judges  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  They  ought  to  regulate  theif 
decisions  by  the  fundamental  laws  rather  than  by  those  which  are  not  fundamentaL 

**Thi»  exercise  of  judicial  discretion,  in  determining  between  two  contfadictory 
laws,  is  pxemplifieil  in  a  familiar  inst^mce.  It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  there 
are  two  statutes  existing  at  one  time,  clashing  in  whole  or  in  part  with  each  other, 
and  neither  of  them  containing  any  r*'|>eitling  clause  or  expression.  In  anch  a  case, 
it  is  the  province  of  the  couits  to  liquidate  and  fix  their  meaning  and  o[ienition ;  so 
far  OS  they  can^  by  any  fair  construction,  be  reconciled  to  e^ich  other,  reason  and  law 
oonspiro  to  dictate  that  this  should  be  done ;  where  this  is  impracticable^  it  becomes 
A  matter  of  necessity  to  give  effect  to  one,  in  exclusion  of  the  other.     The  rule  which 
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that  claimed  for  the  British  Parliament.  The  universal  sense  of 
America  has  decided  that^  in  the  last  resort,  the  judiciary  must 
decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  and  laws  of  the  gen- 
eral and  State  governments,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  controversy.^    It  follows,  that  when 

has  obtained  in  the  coarts  for  determining  their  relative  validity  is,  that  the  last  in 
order  of  time  shall  be  preferred  to  the  first  Bot  this  is  a  mere  rule  of  construction, 
not  derived  from  any  positive  law,  but  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing.  It 
is  a  rule  not  enjoined  upon  the  courts  by  legislative  provision,  but  adopted  by  them- 
selves as  consonant  to  truth  and  propriety  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  as  inter- 
preters of  the  law.  They  thought  it  reasonable  that,  between  the  interfering  acts  of 
an  equal  authority,  that  which  was  the  last  indication  of  its  will  should  have  the 
preference. 

'*  But  in  regard  to  the  interfering  acts  of  a  superior  and  subordinate  authority,  of 
an  original  and  derivative  power,  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing  indicate  the  con- 
verse of  that  rule  aH  proper  to  be  followed.  They  teach  ns,  that  the  prior  act  of  a 
superior  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  subsequent  act  of  an  inferior  and  subordinate 
authority ;  and  that,  accordingly,  whenever  a  particular  statute  contravenes  the  Con- 
stitution, it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  judicial  tribunals  to  adhere  to  the  latter  and  disre- 
gard the  former. 

"It  can  be  of  no  weight  to  say  that  the  courts,  on  the  pretence  of  a  repugnancy, 
may  substitute  their  own  pleasure  to  the  constitutional  intentions  of  the  legislature. 
This  might  as  well  happen  in  the  case  of  two  contradictory  statutes  ;  or  it  might  as 
well  happen  in  every  adjudication  upon  any  single  statute.  The  courts  must  declare 
the  sense  of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  exercise  vrill  instead  of  Judg- 
menij  the  consequence  would  equally  be  the  substitution  of  their  pleasure  to  that  of 
the  legislative  body.  The  observation,  if  it  proved  anything,  would  prove  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  judges  distinct  from  that  body." 

The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  on  this  subject,  in  Cohens  v.  Vir- 
ginia (6  Wheat.  R.  384  to  390),  has  been  already  cited  at  large,  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  294 
to  296.  See  also  6  Wheat  R.  413^to  ^423,  and  the  Federalist,  No.  22,  on  the  same 
subject 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect..20,  pp.  420  to  426.  See  also  Cohens  v.  Viiginia,  6  Wheat 
K.  386  to  390.  The  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1  Cranch, 
137),  on  this  subject  is  so  clear  and  convincing,  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  cite  it 
in  this  place,  as  a  corrective  to  those  loose  and  extpiordinary  doctrines  which  some- 
times find  their  way  into  opinions  possessing  official  influence. 

**  The  question  whether  an  act,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  can  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  is  a  question  deeply  interesting  to  the  United  States ;  but,  happily,  not 
of  an  intricacy  proportioned  to  its  interest.  It  seems  only  necessary  to  recogpize 
certain  principles,  supposed  to  have  been  long  and  well  established,  to  decide  it 
That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their  future  government,  such 
principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  American  fabric  has  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original 
right  is  a  very  great  exertion  ;  nor  can  it  nor  ought  it  to  be  frequently  repeated.  The 
principles,  therefore,  so  established,  are  deemed  fundamental.  And  as  the  authority 
from  which  they  proceed  is  supreme,  and  can  seldom  act,  they  are  designed  to  be 
permanent.     This  original  and  supreme  will  oiganizes  the  government,  and  assigns 
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they  are  sulijected  to  the  cojcmizance  of  the  judiciary,  ita  judg- 
menta  must  he   conclusive;    for  otherwise  they  may  be  disre- 


to  diflerent  departments  their  respective  powfrs.  It  may  cithor  stop  hem  or  establisK 
certain  Umits.  not  to  be  transceiuletl  by  those  depaitments, 

••The  itjovemment  of  the  Unit^id  States  is  of  tJie  latter  description.  The  powers 
of  the  legialatui*  are  iletiaed  and  limited  j  and  thiit  these  limits  may  not  l»e  mistaken 
or  foTgiittt^n,  the  Constitution  h  written*  To  what  pnrf>ose  arc  ].»ower3  limited,  and 
to  what  pnrpcM*«  is  that  liruitation  coiuoiitted  to  writing,  if  these  limit.i  may  at  any 
time  be  paiiSfHl  by  those  intended  to  be  restraineil  f  The  diHtinction  ltetAvt«ij  a  gov- 
ernment with  limite<l  and  unlinjited  powers  is  aVwlished,  if  tlioae  limits  do  not  contine 
the  {)erson8  on  wimtn  they  are  imposed,  and  if  acts  prohibited  and  acts  aiWtved  are  of 
equal  ohligation.  It  is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  contested,  that  the  Constitutioa 
controls  any  Ic^l&tive  act  repagnant  to  it ;  or  that  the  legiMlaiure  may  alter  the 
C^natitution  by  an  ordinary  act.  Between  these  altemativea  there  isi  no  middle 
ground.  Tlie  Constitution  is  either  a  snjK-rior^  pramount  law,  unchoingeable  by 
ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative  acts,  and^  like  other  acta, 
is  alterable,  when  the  legislature  shall  pleaae  to  alter  it.  If  the  former  part  of  the 
alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative  act  contrarj'  to  the  Constitution  i«  not  law; 
if  the  latter  part  he  true,  then  written  conBtitution<i  ni%  ali^urd  attempts  on  the  [MLit 
of  the  people  to  limit  a  f»ower,  in  its  own  nature  illimitable, 

"Certainly  nil  thoae  who  have  fnuned  written  constitutions  contemplate  them  as 
forming  the  fundementfll  and  jiammount  law  of  the  nation,  and,  coD8e<[uently,  the 
theory  of  every  such  government  uuLst  he,  that  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution,  ia  void,  Thiii  theory  is  e&aentially  attached  to  a  written  constitu- 
tion, and  is  couse^qently  to  be  cousidered  by  this  court  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  society.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  further  con- 
sideration of  this  subject*  If  an  act  of  the  legisUture  repugnant  to  the  Constitution 
is  void,  doi's  it,  notwithstanding  its  in  validity,  bind  the  courts,  and  oblige  them  to 
give  it  effect  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  though  it  be  not  Inw,  does  it  constitute  a  rale 
as  o[ierative  as  If  it  was  a  law  ?  This  would  he  to  overthrow  in  fact  what  was  estab- 
lished Lii  theory  ;  and  wonld  aeem^  at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to  be  liiaiBted 
on*     It  shall,  however,  iijceiv©  a  more  attentive  consideration, 

*'  It  is  emphatically  the  province  aod  duty  of  the  judicial  deivirtraent  to  any  what 
the  law  is,  Tliose  who  apply  the  rule  to  particular  cases  most,  of  necessity,  expound 
and  intL^rpret  that  rule.  If  two  laws  conBict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide 
on  the  operation  of  each.  So  if  a  law  be  in  op^iosition  to  the  Coustitiition  ;  if  both 
the  law  and  the  Constitution  apply  to  a  particular  case,  so  that  the  court  must  either 
decide  that  rjtse  conformahly  to  the  law,  disreganling  the  Constitution,  or  conformably 
to  the  Constitution,  disregftrding  the  law  ;  the  court  must  determine  which  of  thes*j 
conflicting  ndea  goviims  the  case.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  judicial  duty.  If, 
then,  the  courts  are  to  regar<l  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  is  bu lienor  to 
any  ordinary  act  of  the  legislature,  the  Constitution,  and  not  such  ordinary  act^  mmt 
govern  the  case  to  which  they  both  apply. 

**  Those,  then,  who  controvert  the  principle  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  consid* 
ered  in  courts  as  a  patumount  law,  are  reducefl  to  the  necessity  of  main  tanning  that 
courts  nmst  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution  and  aee  only  the  law.  This  doctrine 
ivould  subvert  the  very  foundation  of  all  written  constitutions.  It  would  declare  that 
an  act,  which,  according  to  the  principles  and  theory  of  our  government,  is  entirely 
void,  is  yet  in  practice  completely  obligatory.     It  would  declare  that,  if  the  legislatm* 
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garded,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature  and  executive  enjoy  a 
secure  and  irresistible  triumph,  ^  To  the  people  at  large,  there- 
shall  do  what  is  expressly  forbidden,  such  act,  notwithstanding  the  express  prohi- 
bition, is,  in  reality  effectual.  It  would  be  giving  to  the  legislature  a  practical 
and  real  omnipotence  with  the  same  breath  which  professes  to  restrict  their  powers 
within  narrow  limits.  It  is  prescribing  limits,  and  declaring  that  those  limits 
may  be  passed  at  pleasure.  That  it  thus  reduces  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  the 
greatest  improvement  on  political  institutions,  —  a  written  constitution,  —  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  in  America,  where  written  constitutions  have  been  viewed  with  so 
much  reverence,  for  rejecting  the  construction.  But  the  peculiar  expressions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  furnish  additional  ai^pinients  in  favor  of  its  rejection. 

"  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  all  cases  arising  under  the 
Constitution.  Could  it  be  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  power  to  say,  that,  in 
using  it,  the  Constitution  should  not  be  looked  into  ?  —  that  a  case  arising  under  the 
Constitution  should  be  decided  without  examining  the  instrument  under  which  it 
arises  ?  This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  maintained.  In  some  cases,  then,  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  looked  into  by  the  judges.  And  if  they  can  open  it  at  all,  what  part  of  it 
are  they  forbidden  to  read  or  to  obey  ? 

"There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  serve  to  illustrate  this 
subject.  It  is  declared,  that '  no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  State.'  Suppose  a  duty  on  the  export  of  cotton,  of  tobacco,  or  of  flour,  and  a  suit 
instituted  to  recover  it.  Ought  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  such  a  case  f  ought  the 
judges  to  close  their  eyes  on  the  Constitution,  and  only  see  the  law  f  The  Constitution 
declares  that  *no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pG^  facto  law  shall  be  passed.'  If,  however, 
such  a  bill  should  be  passed,  and  a  person  should  be  prosecuted  under  it,  must  the  court 
condemn  to  death  those  victims  whom  the  Constitution  endeavors  to  preserve  ?  *  No 
person,'  says  the  Constitution,  'shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.'  Here  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  is  addressed  especially  to  the  courts.  It  prescribes,  directly 
for  them,  a  rule  of  evidence  not  to  be  departed  from.  If  the  legislature  should  change 
that  rule,  and  declare  one  witness,  or  a  confession  out  of  court,  sufficient  for  conviction, 
must  the  constitutional  principle  yield  to  the  legislative  act  ? 

"  From  these,  and  many  other  selections  which  might  be  made,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  courts  as  well  as  of  the  legislature.  Why  otherwise  does  it  direct  the  judges 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  it  ?  This  oath  certainly  applies,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  their  conduct  in  their  official  character.  How  immoral  to  impose  it  on  them,  if  they 
were  to  be  used  as  the  instruments,  and  the  knowing  instruments,  for  violating  what 
they  swear  to  support !  The  oath  of  office,  too,  imposed  by  the  legislature,  is  com- 
pletely demonstrative  of  the  legislative  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  in  the.se  words : 
'  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  and 
do  equal  right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  impartially 
dischai^  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  according  to  the  best  of  my 

abilities  and  understanding,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.'  Why  does  a  judge  swear  to  di.scharge  his  duties  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  if  that  Constitution  forms  no  rule  for  his  government  ?  if  it  is 


1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  20,  pp.  420  to  426.     See  also  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
854  to  857  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  8,  22,  80,  82  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  380. 
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fore,  snch  an  institution  is  peculiarly  valuable;  and  it  ought  to 
be  eminuiitly  cherished  by  them.  On  its  tirm  and  indej>endeat 
structure  they  may  repose  with  safety,  while  they  perceive  in  it  a 
faculty  which  is  only  set  in  aiotioii  when  applied  to;  but  which, 
when  thus  brought  into  action,  must  proceed  with  competent 
power,  if  required  to  correct  the  error  or  subdue  the  oppression 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government^  (a)  Furtunately  too  for 
the  people^  the  function  of  the  judiciary,  in  deciding  on  consti- 

closed  upon  him,  rvtid  cannot  be  inspected  by  Iiira  !  If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things, 
thia  is  worse  than  solemn  mockery.  To  prescribe,  or  to  take  tliis  oatb,  becomes  eqmiUy 
a  crime. 

*'It  is  also  not  entirely  unworthy  of  observation,  that  in  declaring  what  shidl  be 
the  Muprenit  law  of  the  land,  the  ConsiiivHon  itself  m  first  mentioned  ;  and  not  the  lawa 
of  the  United  States  generally,  but  thoiie  only  which  shall  be  made  in  purmanct  of  the 
ConatUution,  have  that  rank»  Thns,  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  conliitnH  and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed  to  he  essential  to  all 
written  conatitutiona,  that  a  law  repugnant  to  the  Coni^titution  is  void  ;  and  that  amri$^ 
as  well  as  other  departments,  are  bound  by  that  instrument/* 

In  the  Virginia  Convention,  Mr  Patrick  Henry  (a  most  decided  opponent  of  the 
CJonatitution  of  the  United  States)  expressed  n  strong  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right  of 
the  judiciary  to  decide  ujkih  the  constitutiousiliry  of  Kiwjt.  His  fears  were,  that  the  na- 
tiunnl  jndiciiiry  was  not  so  organized  ns  thnt  it  would  possess  an  independence  anfficient , 
for  this  puqtose.  His  language  wa» :  "The  honorable  gentlemftn  did  onr  judiciary  ' 
honor  in  saying  that  they  had  Unnness  enough  to  eotnitt'ract  the  legislature  in  aome 
caaes*  Yes,  sir,  our  judges  oppoeed  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  We  have  this  land- 
mark to  guide  OS.  They  had  fortitude  to  declftre  that  they  were  the  judiciary^  and 
would  oppose  unconstitutional  acts.  Are  you  sure  that  your  federal  judiciary  will  act 
thus  t  Is  that  judiciary  so  well  constituted,  and  so  independent  of  the  other  branches^ 
aa  onr  State  judiciary  t  Where  are  your  landmarks  in  this  govemtnent  ?  I  will  be 
bold  to  say  you  cannot  find  any.  I  take  it  as  the  highest  encomium  on  this  country, 
that  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  if  on  constitutional,  are  liable  to  be  op|>o6ed  by  the  ja- 
dicinr)/'     2  Elliot-s  Debates,  2i8. 

1  ILiwIfi  on  Const,  ch.  21,  p.  199  ;  Id.  ck  80,  pp.  275,  27(S ;  1  Wil»on*a  Ltw  Lect 
460,  Ul  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  U3  ;  Id,  245  ;  Id,  280. 


(a)  The  duty  of  the  judiciary  to  declare 
unconstitutional  laws  void,  nnd  the  con- 
acientious  firmness  with  which  that  duty 
haa  usually  been  performed,  liave  kd  to 
■ome  curiona  and  unexpected  results,  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  wkich  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  legislature  is  Bometimca 
disposed  to  cast  the  reaponsibility  which 
properly  belongs  to  it  upon  the  courts.  It 
muat  and  will  often  happen  that  the  popu- 
lar clamor  will  call  for  doubtful  legislation ; 
and  men  who  depnd  upon  the  popular 
Toice  for  tlieir  poaitiona  do  not  always 


care  to  take  the  consequences  of  an  an* 
popular  discharge  of  duty,  and  are  there* 
fore  e«aily  induced  to  assent  to  legislation 
which  their  judgment  assuivs  them  will 
be  void,  when  they  know  that  behind 
them  are  the  Gourts  which  wall  refuse  to  \ 
enforce  it.  That  this  b  a  plain  and  moat 
reprehensible  evasion  of  duty  there  can  be 
no  question  ;  and  the  consequences  are 
more  serious  in  many  eases  tlmn  might 
readily  be  supf>08etl,  For  in  evpr\-  in- 
stance  in  which  an  enactment  is  pro* 
nounced    unconstitutional,    ihara    it  tit 
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tutional  questions,  is  not  one  which  it  is  at  liberty  to  decline. 
While  it  is  bound  not  to  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should  not,  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should.  It  can- 
not, as  the  legislature  may,  avoid  a  measure,  because  it  approaches 
the  confines  of  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  pass  it  by,  because  it 
is  doubtful.  With  whatever  doubt^  with  whatever  difficulties 
a  case  may  be  attended,  it  must  decide  it,  when  it  arises  in  judg- 
ment It  has  no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion which  is  given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.  The 
One  or  the  other  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution.  ^ 

§  1577.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  having  these  great 
principles  in  view,  adopted  two  fundamental  rules  with  entire 
unanimity :  first,  that  a  national  judiciary  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished; secondly,  that  the  national  judiciary  ought  to  possess 
powers  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  legislative   department.^ 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  404  ;  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  461,  462.  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson,  in  Fullerton  v.  Bank  of  United  Stotes,  1  Peters's  B.  604,  614,  says  :  "What 
is  the  course  of  prudence  and  duty,  where  these  cases  of  difficult  distribution  as  to 
power  and  right  present  themselves  ?  It  is  to  yield  rather  than  to  encroach.  The  duty 
is  reciprocal,  and  will  no  doubt  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  comity.  In  the 
conflicts  of  power  and  opinion  inseparable  from  our  many  peculiar  relations,  cases  may 
occur,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  principle  and  the  Constitution,  according  to  its  in- 
nate and  inseparable  attributes,  may  require  a  different  course ;  and  when  such  cases  do 
occur,  our  courts  must  do  their  duty."  This  is  a  very  just  admonition,  when  addressed 
to  other  departments  of  the  government.  But  the  judiciary  has  no  authority  to  adopt 
any  middle  course.  It  is  compelled,  when  called  upon,  to  decide  whether  a  law  is  con- 
stitutional or  not.  If  it  declines  to  declare  it  unconstitutional,  that  is  an  affirmance  of 
its  constitutionality. 

2  Joum.  of  Convention,  69,  98,  121,  137,  186,  188,  189,  212  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos. 
77,  78  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380  to  894  ;  Id.  404. 

apparent  conflict  between  the  legislative  judiciary  on  the  public  confidence,  in  the 

and  judicial  departments  of  the  govern-  like  degree  diminishes  its  ability  to  per- 

ments  ;  and  as  the  public  have  a  right  to  form  its  functions  effectually,  and  tends  to 

suppose  that  each  has  given  to  the  subject  produce  disorder  in  the  commonwealth, 

its  best  judgment,  the  fact  that  the  legis-  An  injury  to  good  government  is  conse- 

lative  conclusion   is   one  way  and    the  quently  done  in  every  instance  when  legis- 

judicial  the  other,  must  necessarily  lower  lators  adopt  a  statute  which  they  believe 

in  some  degree   the  respect  which  the  to  be  unconstitutional,  since,  in  so  doing, 

public  would  be  inclined  to  have  for  the  they  not  only  evade  a  plain  duty,  but 

latter,  and  the  confidence  with  which  they  they  also  require  of  the  courts  the  per- 

would  otherwise  rely  upon  it     But  every  formance  of  an  obnoxious  and  unpopular 

good  citizen  is  interested  in  giving  to  task  which  ought  not  to  be  cast  upon 

a  just  and  fearless  discharge  of  judicial  them,  and  whick  is  rendered  doubly  un- 

authority  a  free  and  liberal  support,  and  pleasant  by  the  apparent  conflict  of  opin- 

whatever  tends  to  lessen  the  hold  of  the  ion  between  the  two  departments.    C. 
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Indoer],  tho  latter  necessarily  flowed  from  the  former,  and  was 
treated,  and  must  always  be  treated,  as  an  axiom  of  pLditical 
government*  But  these  provisions  alone  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  insure  a  complete  iidministnition  of  public  justice,  or  to  give 
permanency  to  the  republic.  The  judiciary  must  be  so  organized 
as  to  carry  into  complete  effect  all  the  purposes  of  its  establish- 
ment It  must  possess  wisdom,  learning,  integrity,  independ- 
ence, and  firmness.  It  most  at  once  possess  the  power  and  the 
means  to  check  usurpation,  and  enforce  execution  of  its  judg- 
ments. Mr.  Burke  has,  with  singular  sagacity  and  pregnant 
brevity,  stated  the  doctrine  which  every  republic  should  steadilj^ 
sustain  and  conscientiously  inculcate.  **  Whatever/'  says  he, 
*'i8  supreme  in  a  State  ought  to  have,  as  mucli  as  possible^  its 
judicial  authority  so  constituted  as  not  only  not  to  depend  upon 
it,  but  in  some  soi't  to  balance  it  It  ought  to  give  securitv  to  its 
justice  against  its  power.  It  onght  to  make  its  judicature,  as  it 
were,  something  exterior  to  the  ytate."^  The  best  manner  in 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished  must  mainly  depend  upon  the 
mode  of  appointment,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  compensation  of 
the  judges,  and  the  jurisdiction  confided  to  the  depaiiment  in 
its  various  branches. 

§  1578.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  o£  the 
judicial  department,  as  it  is  established  by  the  Constitution,  and 
see  how  far  adequate  means  are  provided  for  all  these  important 
purposes, 

§  1579,  The  first  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows: 
"The  judicial  |)Ower  of  the  United  States  shall  lie  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  oflices  during  good 
behavior;  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.'*  To  this  may  be  added  the  clause  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  first  article  (which  is 


1  CoheD3  V,  Viiginiii,  6  Wheat.  R.  S84  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm,  App.  850  ;  The 
Fi-demlist,  No.  80  ;  2  Elliot's  Debatea,  380,  390,  404  ;  3  Elliot'a  Debates,  13i»  113; 
Osbonie  tr.  Bank  of  United  SUtea,  9  Wheat,  K  818,  81d  j  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  II. 
p.  277.  f 

«  Burke'a  Keflectioiis  on  the  French  Revolution, 
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but  a  mere  repetition),  that  Congress  shall  have  power  "  to  con- 
stitute tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. "  ^  (a) 

^  It  is  manifest  that  the  Constitution  contemplated  distinct  appointments  of  the 
judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  ex- 
pressly req^uired  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  They  are,  therefore,  expressly  appointed  for  that  court,  and  for  that 
court  only.  Can  they  be  constitutionally  required  to  act  as  judges  of  any  other  court  ? 
This  question,  it  now  appears,  was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  were  first  appointed  under  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  (Mr. 
Jay)  and  some  of  his  associates  were  of  opinion  (and  so  stated  to  President  Washington, 
in  1790,  in  a  letter,  which  will  be  cited  below  at  large)  that  they  could  not  constitu- 
tionally be  appointed  to  hold  any  other  court.  They  were,  however,  required  to 
perform  the  duty  of  circuit  judges  in  the  circuit  courts,  until  the  year  1801 ;  and  then 
a  new  system  was  established.  The  latter  was  repealed  in  1802  ;  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  again  required  to  perform  duty  in  the  circuit  courts.  In 
1803,  the  point  was  directly  made  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  the  court  were  then 
of  opinion,  that  the  practice  and  acquiescence,  for  such  a  period  of  years,  commencing 
with  the  organization  of  the  judicial  system,  had  fixed  the  construction,  and  it  could 
not  then  be  shaken.  Stuart  v.  Laird,  1  Cranch's  R.  299,  309.  That  there  have, 
notwithstanding,  been  many  scruples  and  doubts  upon  the  subject,  in  the  minds  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  since  that  period,  is  well  known.  See  1  Paine's  Cir. 
Rep. 

We  here  insert  the  letter  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  and  his  associates,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  that  excellent  work,  the  American  Jurist.  It  is  in  the 
number  for  October,  1830  (vol.  4,  p.  294,  &c.). 

"The  representation  alluded  to  was  in  answer  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  General 
Washington  to  the  court  upon  its  organization,  which  we  have  therefore  prefixed 
to  it. 

**  •  United  States,  April  3rf,  1790. 

"  'Gentlemen  :  I  have  always  been  persuaded  that  the  stability  and  success  of 
the  national  government,  and  consequently  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  interpretation  of  its  laws.  In 
my  opinion,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  judiciary  system  should  not  only  be  in- 
dependent in  its  operations,  but  as  perfect  as  possible  in  its  formation. 

**  *  As  you  are  about  to  commence  your  first  circuit,  and  many  things  may  occur  in 
such  an  unexplored  field  which  it  would  be  useful  should  be  known,  I  think  it  proper 
to  acquaint  you,  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  me  to  I'eceive  such  information  and  re- 
marks on  this  subject  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  judge  it  expedient  to  make. 

"  *  Geo.  Washington. 

"  *  The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 

"  *  Sir  :  We,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  letter  which  you  did  us  the  honor  to  write 
on  the  third  of  April  last,  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  consideration  the 

(a)  With  the  exception  of  the  creation      taining  to  the  federal  government  as  it 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  power  of  Con-      thinks  best»  is  unlimited.     United  States 
gress  to  create  courts  and  to  confer  upon      v.  Union  Pacific  R.  Co.,  98  U.  8.  669. 
them  as  much  or  as  little  jurisdiction  per- 
VOL.  11.-26 
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§  1580.  In  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  bo 
diversity  ol'  ojjiiiiLiii  existed  as  to  the  estahlishmexit  of  a  supi^ema 

following  remarks  on  the  **Aot  to  establiali  the  judickl  courts  of  the  United 
States,*' 

*'  *  It  would  doubtless  have  been  gingiUar  If  n  sjrstem  so  new  ami  untried,  and  which 
waa  nwessarily  forrnt»d  more  on  princi[>lfc»  of  theory  and  probuble  exj>edi6ncy  than  fonner 
t*xp€"rienct%  had»  in  pntetict%  been  found  entiiely  free  from  defects. 

"  'The  ptirtieular  and  continued  attention  which  our  olfiiiial  duties  called  upon  ua  to 
pay  to  this  act,  has  produced  reflections  which,  at  the  tiuiu  it  was  made  and  passed,  tlid 
not  probably  occur  in  their  full  extent  either  to  us  or  others. 

**  *  On  com  paring  this  act  with  the  Constitution,  we  jjerceive  deviationB  which,  in  our 
opinions,  are  iniiKirtant. 

**  *  The  first  sectbn  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  **  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  Unitetl  States  Jshall  be  ve>4ted  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  oriloio  and  establish." 

"  *  The  second  section  euumemteiji  the  caws  to  wliich  the  judiem]  power  sljall  extend* 
It  gives  to  thf  Supreme  Court  original  juKs<liction  ui  only  ^iro  casos,  but  in  all  the 
others  vesta  it  with  uppcUatr  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  with  such  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations,  as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

**  *  It  has  long  and  very  imivereally  been  deemed  essential  tn  the  due  adininistniticm 
of  justice,  that  some  national  court  or  council  should  be  instituted,  or  authorized  to  ex* 
amine  the  acta  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  ultimately  to  affirm  or  reverse  their  judg- 
ments and  decrees  ;  it  bf'ing  important  that  these  tribunals  should  be  conAned  to  the 
limiU  of  their  respective  jurisdiction,  and  that  they  should  uuift^rmly  iiiterpret  and 
apply  the  law  in  the  same  sense  and  manner. 

.  '**The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  enables  it  to  confme  inferior 
courts  to  their  proper  limits,  to  correct  their  involuntiry  errors,  auil,  m  geneml,  to  pro- 
vide that  justice  be  administered  accurately,  impaitially,  and  nniformly.  These  con- 
trolling j>owera  were  nnavoiJably  great  and  extensive,  :ind  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lender 
their  being  combined  with  other  judicial  powtjrs  in  the  same  persons  nnadvisable. 

"  'To  the  natural  as  well  as  legal  incompatibility  of  uftimnU  appellate  jurisdiction 
with  original  jnris«liction,  we  ascrilie  the  exclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  latter, 
except  in  two  cjises.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  exclusion,  the  umiltcrable,  cver-bindtng 
decisions  of  this  irajiortant  court  would  not  have  been  securud  ag^iinst  the  iufluencta»  of 
those  predilections  for  individual  opinions,  and  of  those  itductances  to  relinquii^h  sen- 
timents publicly  though  perhaps  too  hastily  given,  which  insensibly  and  not  anfre- 
qiiently  infuse  into  tlie  nunds  of  the  most  upright  men  aome  degree  of  partiality  for 
their  of!icial  and  public  acts. 

** '  Without  such  exclusion,  no  court,  possessing  the  last  resort  of  justice,  would 
have  acquired  and  preserved  thnt  public  confidence  which  h  really  necessary  to  render 
the  wisest  institutions  nseful.  A  CGkhrated  writer  justly  observes,  that  "  next  to  doing 
right,  the  great  object  in  the  administration  of  public  justice  should  be  to  give  public 
Mtisfaction." 

*'  •  Had  the  Constitntlon  permitted  the  Supreme  Conrt  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  finally 
to  decide  on  the  acts  and  errors  done  and  committed  by  its  own  members,  as  judges  of 
inferior  and  snhordinflte  courts,  much  room  wonld  have  l>een  left  for  men,  on  certain 
occasione^  to  suspect  that  an  nnwllHnguess  to  be  thonght  and  found  in  the  wrong  hail 
produced  an  improper  ndberence  to  it ;  or  that  mntn&l  interest  had  generated  mntiiil 
civilities  and  tendernesses  injurious  to  right, 

'"If  room  had  been  left  for  such  suspicions,  thera  would  hare  been  reoAon  to  ^pra* 
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tribunal.  The  proposition  was  nnanimously  adopted.^  In  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals,  some  diversity 

hend  that  the  public  confidence  would  dimimsh  almost  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  might  affirm  the  acts  of  any  of  its  members. 

•*  *  Appeals  are  seldom  made  but  in  doubtful  cases,  and  in  which  there  is,  at  least, 
much  appearance  of  reason  on  Doth  sides  ;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  not  only  the  losing 
party,  but  others  not  immediately  interested,  would  sometimes  be  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  affirmance  was  entirely  owing  to  the  mere  preponderance  of  right. 

** '  These,  we  presume,  were  among  the  reasons  which  induced  the  convention  to 
confine  the  Supreme  Court,  and  consequently  its  judges,  to  appellate  jurisdiction. 
We  say  "consequently  its  judges,"  because  the  reasons  for  the  one  apply  also  to  the 
other. 

**  *  We  are  aware  of  the  distinction  between  a  court  and  its  judges  ;  and  are  far  from 
thinking  it  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  however  it  may  be  inexpedient,  to  employ  them 
for  other  purposes,  provided  the  latter  purposes  be  consistent  and  compatible  with  the 
former.  But  from  this  distinction  it  cannot,  in  our  opinions,  be  inferred  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  also  be  judges  of  inferior  and  suhordinate  courts,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  both  the  controllers  and  the  controlled, 

'*  *  The  application  of  these  remarks  is  obvious.  The  circuit  courts  established  by 
the  act  are  courts  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  vested 
with  original  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  from  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  excluded ;  and 
to  us  it  would  appear  very  singular  if  the  Constitution  was  capable  of  being  so  constnied 
as  to  exclude  the  court,  but  yet  admit  the  judges  of  the  court.  We,  for  our  parts, 
consider  the  Constitution  as  plainly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  the  same  persons  to 
both  offices  ;  nor  have  we  any  doubts  of  their  legal  incompatibility. 

"  *  Bacon,  in  his  Abridgment,  says  that  '*  offices  are  said  to  be  incompatible  and 
inconsistent,  so  as  to  be  executed  by  one  person,  when,  from  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness in  them,  they  cannot  be  executed  with  care  and  ability ;  or  when  their  being 
subordinate,  and  interfering  with  each  other,  it  induces  a  presumption  they  cannot  be 
executed  w^ith  impartiality  and  honesty  ;  and  this,  my  Lord  Coke  says,  is  of  that 
importance,  that  if  all  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  &c.,  were  only  executed  each  by 
different  persons,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  advancement  of 
justice,  and  preferment  of  deserving  men.  If  a  forester,  by  patent  for  his  li/e^  is  made 
justice  in  eyre  of  the  same  forest,  hac  vice,  the  forestership  is  become  void ;  for  these 
offices  are  incompatible,  because  the  forester  is  under  0ie  correction  of  the  justice  in 
eyre,  and  he  csLUuot  judge  himself.  Upon  a  mandamus  to  restore  one  to  the  place  of 
town-clerk,  it  was  returned,  that  he  was  elected  mayor  and  sworn,  and,  therefore,  they 
chose  another  town-clerk  ;  and  the  court  were  strong  of  opinion  that  the  offices  were 
incompatible,  because  of  the  subordination,  A  coroner  made  a  sheriff,  ceases  to  be  a 
coroner  ;  so  a  parson  made  a  bishop,  and  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  made  a  judge  of 
the  king's  bench,"  &c. 

"  *  Other  authorities  on  this  point  might  be  added  ;  but  the  reasons  on  which  they 
rest  seem  to  us  to  require  little  elucidation  or  support. 

**  *  There  is  in  the  act  another  deviation  from  the  Constitution,  which  we  think  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  mention.  * 

** '  The  second  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
President  shall  nominate^  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 


1  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  137,  186. 
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of  Opinion  wa«  in  the  early  stages  of  the  proceedings  exhibited. 
A  proposition  to  establish  them  was  at  first  adopted*  This  was 
struck  out  by  the  vote  of  five  States  against  four,  two  being  di- 
vided; and  a  proposition  was  Uien  adopted,  ''that  the  national 
legislature  be  empowered  to  appoint  inferior  tribimals,"  by  the 
vote  of  seven  States  against  three,  one  being  divided  ;i  and  ulti* 
mately  this  proposition  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  convention*^ 

§  1581.  To  the  establishment  of  one  court  of  supreme  and 
final  jurisdiction^  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  strenuous 
objections  generally  insisted  on  in  the  State  conventions,  though 
many  were  urged  against  certain  portions  of  the  jurisdiction  pro- 
posed by  the  Constitution  to  be  vest^^d  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.^  The  principal  question  seems  to  have  been  of  a  different 
nature,  whether  it  ought  to  be  a  distinct  co-ordinate  department 
or  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And  here  it  was  remarked  by  the 
Federalist,  that  the  same  contradiction  of  opinion  was  observa- 
ble among  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution  as  in  many  other 
cases.  Many  of  those  who  objected  to  the  Senate  as  a  court  of 
impeachment,  upon  the  ground  of  an  improper  intermixture  of 
legislative  and  judicial  functions,  were,  at  least  by  imidication, 
advocates  for  the  propriety  of  vesting  the  ultimate  decision  of  all 
causes  in  the  whole  or  in  a  part  of  the  legislative  body.* 

§  1582.  The  argimients,  or  rather  suggestions,  upon  which  this 
scheme  was  propounded,  were  to  the  following  effect:  The  au- 


**  slinO  appoint  jnilgea  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  aH  other  officers  of  the  tlnited  States, 
whose  a]>jHUi]tiiictits  are  not  therein  otherwlw  provitl&fl  for/* 

***The  Cunstitution  not  having  otheni'iflc  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the 
jadget  of  the  inferior  courts,  we  conceive  that  the  opitointuient  of  some  of  them, 
Dttmely,  of  the  circuit  courts,  by  an  act  of  the  legiskturp^  is  a  departure  from  the 
CouKtitution,  and  an  exercise  of  powers  which  const  i  tut  ion  iilly  and  exclusively  belong 
to  the  Preaident  and  Senate. 

*• '  We  should  procetd,  sir,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  in  the  act  relative  to 
expediency,  which  wc  think  merit  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  But,  as  these 
arc  doubtless  among  the  ohjeeta  of  the  late  reference,  made  by  the  House  of  Represen* 
tatireft  to  the  attorney-general,  we  think  it  most  proper  to  forbear  making  any  remarks 
OQ  thifi  subject  at  present. 

"  '  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectftilly, 

**  *Sir,  your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 
"  '  The  President  of  the  United  States.*  " 


i  Journal  of  Convention,  69.  98,  99,  102,  137- 
s  See  i  £lIiot'B  Debates,  8S0  to  427. 


a  Id,  188.  212. 

♦  The  Federalist,  No,  8L 
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thority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  body,  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the  legislature. 
The  power  of  construing  the  laws  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  will  enable  that  court  to  mould  them  into  whatever 
shape  it  may  think  proper;  especially  as  its  decisions  will  not 
be  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  revision  and  correction  of  the 
legislative  body.  This  is  as  unprecedented  as  it  is  dangerous. 
In  Great  Britain  the  judicial  power  in  the  last  resort  resides  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  And 
this  part  of  the  British,  government  has  been  imitated  in  the 
State  constitutions  in  general.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  can  at  any  time  rectify 
by  law  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts. 
But  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  be  uncontrollable  and  remediless.^ 

§  1583.  The  friends  of  the  Constitution,  in  answer  to  these 
suggestions,  replied,  that  they  were  founded  in  false  reasoning  or 
a  misconception  of  fact.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  plan  which  directly  empowered  the  national  courts  to  con- 
strue the  laws  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or 
which  gave  them  any  greater  latitude  in  this  respect  than  what 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  State  courts.  The  Constitu- 
tion, indeed,  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  construction  for  the 
laws;  and  wherever  there  was  an  opposition,  the  laws  ought  to 
give  place  to  the  Constitution.  But  this  doctrine  was  not  deduci- 
ble  from  any  circumstance  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  from  the  general  theory  of  a  limited  constitution ;  and, 
as  far  as  it  was  true,  it  was  equally  applicable  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

§  1584.  So  far  as  the  objection  went  to  the  organization  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  distinct  and  independent  department,  it  ad- 
mitted of  a  different  answer.  It  was  founded  upon  the  general 
maxim  of  requiring  a  separation  of  the  different  departments  of 
government,  as  most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  public  lib- 
erty and  private  rights.  It  would  not,  indeed,  absolutely  violate 
that   maxim  to  allow  the  ultimate  appellate  jurisdiction  to  be 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  The  learned  reader  will  trace  out,  in  subsequent  periods 
of  our  history,  the  same  objections  revived  in  other  imposing  forms,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  men  who  have  attained  high  ascendency  and  distinction  in  the  struggles  of 
ppTty. 
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vested  in  one  branch  of  the  lej^islutive  ixidy.  But  there  were 
mauy  urgent  reasonn  why  the  prupused  orgauizution  would  be 
prefenible.  It  would  secure  greater  independence,  iuipartiality, 
ajid  unifonuity  in  the  admin istrution  oi  justice. 

§  15S5.  The  reasoning  of  the  Federalist  ^  on  this  point  is  so 
clear  and  satisfactory,  and  presents  the  whole  argument  in  so 
condensed  a  form,  that  it  supersedes  all  further  formal  discus- 
sion. "From  a  body  which  had  even  a  partial  ag:eucy  in  pass- 
ing bad  laws,  we  could  rarely  expect  a  disposition  to  temper  and 
niodorate  them  in  tVie  application.  The  same  spirit  which  had 
operated  in  making  them  would  be  too  apt  to  intluence  their  con- 
struction; still  less  could  it  be  expected  that  men  who  had  in- 
fringed the  Constitution  in  the  character  of  legislators  would  be 
disposed  to  repair  the  breach  in  that  of  judges.  Nor  is  this  all* 
Every  reason  which  recommends  the  tenure  of  good  behavior  for 
judicial  offices  militates  agaiust  placing  the  judiciary  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  in  a  liody  composed  of  men  chosen  for  a  limited 
period.  There  is  an  absurdity  in  referring  the  determination  of 
causes  in  the  first  instance  to  judges  of  permanent  standing;  in 
the  last,  to  those  of  a  temjjorary  and  mutable  constitution.  And 
there  is  a  still  greater  absurdity  in  subjecting  the  decisions  of 
men  selected  for  the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  acquired  by  long 
and  laborious  study,  to  the  revision  and  control  of  men  who,  for 
want  of  the  same  advantage,  cannot  but  be  deficient  in  that 
knowledge.  The  members  of  the  legislature  will  rarely  be  chosen 
with  a  view  to  those  qualifications  which  fit  men  for  the  stations 
uf  judges;  and  as  on  this  account  there  will  be  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend  all  the  ill  consequences  of  defective  information,  so,  on 
account  of  the  natural  propensity  of  such  bodies  to  party  divi- 
sions, there  will  be  no  less  reason  to  fear  that  the  pestilential 
breath  of  factiiui  may  poison  tlie  fountains  of  justice.  The  habit 
of  being  continually  marshalled  on  opposite  sides  will  he  too  apt 
to  stifle  the  voice  both  of  law  and  equity. 

§  158*3.  "These  consideraticuis  teach  us  to  ayvphiud  the  wis- 
dom of  those  States  who  have  committed  the  judicial  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  not  to  a  part  of  the  legislature,  but  to  distinct 
and  independent  bodies  of  men.  Cnntrary  to  the  supposition  of 
those  who  have  represented  the  plan  of  the  convention,  in  this 
respect,  as  novel  and  unprecedented^  it  is  but  a  copy  of  the  con- 
i  The  Fedemlwt,  Ko.  81. 
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stitutions  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachussets,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia ;  and  the  preference  which  has  been  given  to  these  models 
is  highly  to  be  commended-  ^ 

§  1587.  "  It  is  not  true,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  or  the  legislatures  of  the  particular  States, 
can  rectify  the  exceptionable  decisions  of  their  respective  courts, 
in  any  other  sense  than  might  be  done  by  a  future  legislature  of 
the  United  States.  The  theory  neither  of  the  British  nor  the 
State  constitution  authorizes  the  revisal  of  a  judicial  sentence  by 
a  legislative  act.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  proposed  consti- 
tution, more  than  in  either  of  them,  by  which  it  is  forbidden.  In 
the  former,  as  in  the  latter,  the  impropriety  of  the  thing,  on  the 
general  principles  of  law  and  reason,  is  the  sole  obstacle.  A 
legislature,  without  exceeding  its  province,  cannot  reverse  a  de- 
termination once  made  in  a  particular  case,  though  it  may  pre- 
scribe a  new  rule  for  future  cases.  This  is  the  principle,  and  it 
applies,  in  all  its  consequences,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
extent  to  the  State  governments  as  to  the  national  government 
now  under  consideration.  Not  the  least  difference  can  be  pointed 
out  in  any  view  of  the  subject. 

§  1588.  "  It  may,  in  the  last  place,  be  observed  that  the  sup- 
posed danger  of  judiciary  encroachments  on  the  legislative  au- 
thority, which  has  been  upon  many  occasions  reiterated,  is,  in 
reality,  a  phantom.  Particular  misconstructions  and  contraven- 
tions of  the  will  of  the  legislature  may  now  and  then  happen ; 
but  they  can  never  be  so  extensive  as  to  amount  to  an  inconven- 
ience, or,  in  any  sensible  degree,  to  affect  the  order  of  the  politi- 
cal system.  This  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  judicial  power ;  from  the  objects  to  which 
it  relates ;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  from  its 
comparative  weakness;  and  from  its  total  incapacity  to  support 
its  usurpations  by  force.  And  the  inference  is  greatly  fortified 
by  the  consideration  of  the  important  constitutional  check  which 
the  power  of  instituting  impeachments  in  one  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  and  of  determining  upon  them  in  the  other  would  give 
to  that  body  upon  the  members  of  the  judicial  department.     This 

^  At  the  present  time,  the  same  scheme  of  organizing  the  judicial  power  exists 
substantially  in  every  State  in  the  Union  except  in  New  York,  (a) 

(a)  Since  1846  in  New  York  also. 
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10  alone  a  complete  aecuritj.  There  never  can  be  danger  that  the 
judges,  by  a  scries  of  deliberate  usurpations  on  ilie  authority  of 
the  legislature^  would  hazard  the  united  resentment  of  the  body 
entrusted  with  it,  while  this  body  was  possessed  of  the  means  of 
punishing  their  presumption  by  degrading  them  from  their  sta- 
tions. While  this  ought  to  remove  all  apprehensions  on  the 
subject,  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a  cogent  argument  for  con- 
stituting the  Senate  a  court  for  the  trial  of  impeacliments, " 

§  1589.  In  regard  to  the  power  of  constituting  inferior  courts 
of  the  Union,  it  is  evidently  calculated  to  obviate  the  necessit}' 
of  having  recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  every  case  of  federal 
cognizance.  It  enables  the  national  government  to  institute  or 
authorize,  in  each  *State  or  district  of  the  United  States,  a  tribu- 
nal competent  to  the  determination  of  all  matters  of  national 
jurisdiction  within  its  limits,  (a)  One  of  two  courses  only  could 
be  open  for  adoption, —  either  to  create  inferior  courts  under  the 
national  authority,  to  reach  all  cases  fit  for  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion, which  either  constitutionally  or  conveniently  could  not  be 
of  original  cognizance  in  the  Suj>reme  Court;  or,  to  confide  juris- 
diction of  the  same  eases  to  the  Slate  courts,  with  a  right  of  ap- 
jical  to  the  Supreme  Court.  To  the  latter  course  solid  objections 
were  thought  to  apply,  which  rendered  it  ineligible  and  unsatis- 
factory. In  tlie  first  place,  the  judges  of  the  State  courts  would 
be  wholly  irresponsible  to  the  national  government  for  their  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  national  justice;  so  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  or  might  he  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  or  sound  discretion  of  the  States  in  regard  to  tlie  effi- 
ciency, promptitude,  and  ability  with  which  the  judicial  author- 
ity of  the  nation  was  administered.  In  the  next  place,  the 
pre  valency  of  a  local  or  sectional  spirit  might  be  found  to  dis- 
qualify the  State  tribunals  for  a  suitable  discharge  of  national 
judicial  functions;  and  the  very  modes  of  appointment  of  some 
of  the  State  judges  might  render  them  Inifiroper  channels  of  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  Union. ^  State  judges,  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure,  or  from  year  to  year,  or  for  other  short 
periods,  would,  or  at  least  might,  l)e  tf>o  little  inde|M?ndent  to  be 
relied   upon   for  an  inflexible  execution  of  the  national  laws. 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81.     S«e  also  Coheas  v.  Virginia,  6  \V]i&a.  R.  386,  587. 

(n)  See  United  States  o,  Uoion  Pacific  E.  Co,«  98  U.  S,  56d. 
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What  could  be  done,  where  the  State  itself  should  happen  to  be 
in  hostility  to  the  national  government,  as  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed occasionally  to  be  the  case,  from  local  interests,  party 
spirit,  or  peculiar  prejudices,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  to  be 
the  sole  depositaries  of  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Union  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  criminal  as  well  as  of  civil  justice  ? 
Besides,  if  the  State  tribunals  were  thus  entrusted  with  the  ordi- 
nary administration  of  the  criminal  and  civil  justice  of  the 
Union,  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  leaving  the  door  of  appeal 
as  widely  open  as  possible.  In  proportion  to  the  grounds  of 
confidence  in  or  distrust  of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  ought  to 
be  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  appeals.  An  unrestrained  course 
of  appeals  would  be  a  source  of  much  private  as  well  as  public 
inconvenience.  It  would  encourage  litigation,  and  lead  to  the 
most  oppressive  expenses.^  Nor  should  it  be  omitted  that  this 
very  course  of  appeals  would  naturally  lead  to  great  jealousies, 
irritations,  and  collisions  between  the  State  courts  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  not  only  from  differences  of  opinions,  but  from  that 
pride  of  character  and  consciousness  of  independence  which  would 
be  felt  by  State  judges  possessing  the  confidence  of  their  own 
State  and  irresponsible  to  the  Union.^ 

§  1590.  In  considering  the  first  clause  of  the  third  section, 
declaring  that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish,"  wo  are 
naturally  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  Congress  possess  any  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  creation  of  a  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts, 
in  whom  the  constitutional  jurisdiction  is  to  be  vested.  This 
was  at  one  time  matter  of  much  discussion,  and  is  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  judicial  department.  If  Congress  possess  any 
discretion  on  this  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  judiciary,  as  a 
co-ordinate  department  of  the  government,  may,  at  the  will  of 
Congress,  be  annihilated  or  stripped  of  all  its  important  juris- 
diction; for,   if  the  discretion  exists,    no  one  can  say  in  what 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  81. 

*  Mr.  Rawle  has  remarked,  that  "the  State  tribunals  are  no  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  To  render  the  government  of  the  United  States  depen- 
dent on  them,  would  be  a  solecism  almost  as  great  as  to  leave  out  an  executive  power 
entirely,  and  to  call  on  the  States  alone  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union."  Rawle  on 
Const,  ch.  21,  p.  200. 
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manner,  or  at  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstances,  it  may  or 
ought  tfi  he  cxt'reiscd.  The  whohj  argLmienfc  u[>uii  which  such  an 
interpretation  has  heen  attempted  to  bti  maintained  is,  that  the 
language  of  the  Constitutiuu,  ^* shall  be  vested,"  is  not  impera- 
tive,  but  simply  indicates  the  future  tense.  This  interpretalion 
has  been  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  solemn  delibera- 
tion. *  "The  hmguage  of  the  third  article,"  say  the  court, 
''throughout  is  manifestly  designed  to  be  mandatory  ujion  the 
legislature.  Its  obligatory  force  is«o  imijerative,  that  Congress 
could  not,  without  a  violation  of  its  duty,  have  refused  to  carry 
it  into  operation.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  (not  may  be  vested)  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such 
inferiiir  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish.  Could  Congress  have  lawfully  refused  to  create  a 
Supreme  Court,  or  to  vest  in  it  the  constitutional  Jurisciiction  ? 
*  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  coiu'ts,  shall  hold 
their  olbces  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  fur  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  contiimance  in  othce.'  Could  Congress 
ci'eate  or  limit  any  otlier  tenure  of  the  judicial  office?  Could 
they  refuse  to  pay,  at  stated  times,  the  stipulated  salary,  or  di- 
minish it  during  the  continuance  in  office  ?  But  one  answer  can 
be  given  to  these  questions;  it  must  he  in  the  negative.  The 
object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  establish  three  great  de|mrt- 
ments  of  govenmient^ — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial  department  The  first  was  to  pass  laws,  the  second  to 
ajiprove  and  execute  them,  and  the  third  to  expound  and  enforce 
them.  Without  the  latter,  it  wtmld  be  impossible  to  carry  into 
effect  some  of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  IIow» 
otherwise,  could  crimes  against  the  United  States  he  tried  and 
punished?  How  could  cmises  hot  ween  two  States  be  heard  and 
determined  ?  The  judicial  power  mu.st,  therefore,  be  vested  in 
some  court  t»y  C'ongress;  and  to  suppose  tluit  it  was  not  an  ob- 
ligation binding  on  them,  but  mighty  at  their  pleasiu^c,  be  omitted 
or  declined,  is  to  suppose  that,  mider  the  sanction  of  the  Consti- 


1  S*,**  Martin  u,  Htinter,  I  Whi*nt,  B.  ZOi,  316,  Tbo  eoitimentator,  in  oxainiumg 
tlie  structure  and  jtirinflictioii  of  the  ju4icinl  <Jcpnrtiiient,  Ir  comiH-IleHl,  hy  a  sk-ust?  c»f 
o  111  (."in  I  ie*?rve,  to  eon  fine  his  remarks  eliietly  to  ilw-lfiticA  whit^h  aro  settioti,  or  which 
hiive  Wen  ilpenied  incontrovertibk,  leaving  ottiers  to  Ijo  dlscassetl  by  those  who  &rtt 
uurost  mined  by  such  con  side  rations. 
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tution,  they  might  defeat  the  Constitution  itself.  A  construction 
which  would  lead  to  such  a  result  cannot  be  sound. 

§1591.  "The  same  expression,  'shall  be  vested,'  occurs  in 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  in  defining  the  powers  of  the 
other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  goverimient.  The  first  arti- 
cle declares,  that  'all  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. '  Will  it  be  contended 
that  the  legislative  power  is  not  absolutely  vested  ?  That  the 
words  merely  refer  to  some  future  act,  and  mean  only  that  the 
legislative  power  may  hereafter  be  vested  ?  The  second  article 
declares  that '  the  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. '  Could  Congress  vest  it  in  any 
other  person  ?  or  is  it  to  await  their  good  pleasure,  whether  it  is 
to  vest  at  all  ?  It  is  apparent  that  such  a  construction,  in  either 
case,  would  be  utterly  inadmissible.  Why,  then,  is  it  entitled 
to  a  better  support,   in  reference  to  the  judicial  department  ? 

§  1592.  "  If,  then,  it  is  a  duty  of  Congress  to  vest  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  duty  to  vest  the  whole  judicial 
power.  The  language,  if  imperative  as  to  one  part,  is  impera- 
tive as  to  all.  If  it  were  otherwise,  this  anomaly  would  exist, 
that  Congress  might  successively  refuse  to  vest  the  jurisdiction 
in  any  one  class  of  cases  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  jurisdiction  as  to  all ;  for  the  Constitution  has 
not  singled  out  any  class  on  which  Congress  are  bound  to  act  in 
preference  to  others. 

§  1593.  "  The  next  consideration  is  as  to  the  courts  in  which 
the  judicial  power  shall  be  vested.  It  is  manifest  that  a  Supreme 
Court  must  be  established ;  but  whether  it  be  equally  obligatory 
to  establish  inferior  courts,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  If 
Congress  may  lawfully  omit  to  establish  inferior  courts,  it  might 
follow  that,  in  some  of  the  enumerated  cases,  the  judicial  power 
could  nowhere  exist.  The  Supreme  Court  can  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  two  classes  of  cases  only,  viz.,  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  in  cases  in 
which  a  State  is  a  party.  Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion  of 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in  courts  ordained 
and  established  by  itself;  and  if,  in  any  of  the  cases  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution,  the  State  courts  did  not  then  possess  juris- 
diction, the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  (admit- 
ting that  it  could  act  on  State  courts)  could  not  reach  those  cases ; 
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,  the  injunction  of  tlie  Constitution  that   th^.^ 
'"ahall  he  vestetl^^  wonlii  be  disobeyed.      It  would 


seem,  therefore,  to  follow,  that  Conarress  are  bound  to  create 
gome  inferior  courts,  in  which  to  vest  all  that  jurigdiction  which, 
under  the  t'onstitution,  m  extlmlvdt/  vested  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  take  original  cognizance. 
They  might  estalditih  one  or  more  inferior  courts;  th€*y  might 
parcel  out  the  jurisdiction  among  ftueh  courts,  from  time  to  time, 
at  their  own  pleasure.  But  the  whole  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  should  be  at  all  times  vested,  either  in  an  original  or  ap- 
pellate form,  in  some  courts  created  under  its  authority* 

§  1594.  **This  construction  will  be  fortified  liy  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article.  The 
W'ords  are,  ^the  judicial  [lOwer  ahall  extend^^  Arc.  Much  minute 
and  elaborate  criticism  has  been  employed  upon  these  words.  It 
has  been  argued,  that  they  are  equivalent  to  the  words  'may  ex- 
tend,' and  that  'extend '  means  to  widen  to  new  cases  not  before 
within  the  scope  of  the  powxT.  For  the  reasons  w4iich  have  been 
already  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  words  are  used  in  an 
inijjerative  sense.  They  import  an  absolute  grant  of  judicial 
power.  They  cannot  have  a  relative  signification  applicable  to 
powers  already  granted,  for  the  American  people  had  not  made 
any  previous  grant.  The  Constitution  was  for  a  new  government, 
organized  with  new  substantive  powers,  and  not  a  mere  supple- 
mentary charter  to  a  government  already  existing.  The  confed- 
eration  was  a  compact  between  States;  and  its  structure  and 
powers  were  wholly  unlike  those  of  the  national  government 
The  Constihition  was  an  act  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  supersede  the  confederation,  and  not  tc  be  ingrafted  on  it,  as 
a  stock  through  wiiich  it  was  to  receive  life  and  nourishment* 

§  1595*  **Ii,  indeed,  tlie  relative  signification  could  be  fixed 
upon  the  term  'extend/  it  would  notj  as  we  shall  hereafter  Bee, 
Buljserve  the  purposes  of  the  argument  in  support  of  which  it  has 
been  adduced.  Tliis  imperative  Bcnso  of  the  words,  'shall  ex- 
tend,* is  strengthened  by  the  context  It  is  declared  that  *in  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  itc,  the  Supreme  CouH  Bhall  have 
original  jurisdiction.'  Could  Congress  withhold  original  juris- 
diction in  these  cases  from  the  Supreme  Court  ?  The  clause  pro- 
ceeds: 'In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact 
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with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make^ '  The  very  exception  here  shows  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  used  the  words  in  an  imperative  sense.  What 
necessity  could  there  exist  for  this  exception,  if  the  preceding 
words  were  not  used  in  that  sense  ?  Without  such  exception 
Congress  would,  by  the  preceding  words,  have  possessed  a  com- 
plete power  to  regulate  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  the  language 
were  only  equivalent  to  the  words  *may  have  'appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  exception  was  intended  as  a 
limitation  upon  the  preceding  words,  to  enable  Congress  to  regu- 
late and  restrain  the  appellate  power,  as  the  public  interests 
might  from  time  to  time  require. 

§  1596.  "Other  clauses  in  the  Constitution  might  be  brought 
in  aid  of  this  construction ;  but  a  minute  examination  of  them 
cannot  be  necessary,  and  would  occupy  too  much  time.  It  will 
be  found  that  whenever  a  particular  object  is  to  be  effected,  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  is  always  imperative,  and  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  violating  the  first  principles  of  public  duty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legislative  powers  are  given  in  language 
which  implies  discretion,  as  from  the  nature  of  legislative  power 
such  a  discretion  must  ever  be  exercised. "  We  shall  presently 
see  the  important  bearing  which  this  reasoning  has  upon  the 
interpretation  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution  which  concerns 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  tribunals. 

§  1597.  The  Constitution  has  wisely  established,  that  there 
shall  be  one  Supreme  Court,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  de- 
cision in  all  cases  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, whether  they  arise  at  the  common  law,  or  in  equity,  or 
within  the  admiralty  and  prize  jurisdiction;  whether  they  respect 
the  doctrines  of  mere  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law,  or 
the  law  of  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  if  there  were  independent 
Supreme  Courts  of  common  law,  of  equity,  and  of  admiralty,  a 
diversity  of  judgment  might,  and  almost  necessarily  would  spring 
up,  not  only  as  to  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  each  tribunal, 
but  as  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  municipal^  constitutional, 
and  public  law.  The  effect  of  this  diversity  would  be,  that  a 
different  rule  would  or  might  be  promulgated  on  the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  by  the  several  tribunals ;  and  thus  the  citizens  be 
involved  in  endless  doubts,  not  only  as  to  their  private  rights, 
but  as  to  their  public  duties.     The  Constitution  itself  would  or 
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mi^ht  speak  a  diflferent  language,  according  to  the  tribunal  which 
was  called  iif»on  to  interpret  it;  and  thus  interminable  disputes 
might  embarrass  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the 
whole  country.*  But  the  same  reason  did  not  apply  to  the  infe- 
rior tribunals.  These  were,  therefore,  left  entirely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Congress  as  to  their  number,  their  jurisdiction,  and  their 
Prowers,  Exp?rience  mi^it,  and  probably  would,  show  ^ood 
grounds  for  varying  and  modifying  them  from  time  to  time.  It 
would  not  only  have  been  miwise  but  exceedingly  inconvenient 
to  have  fixed  the  arrangement  of  these  courts  xn  the  Constitution 
itself,  since  Congress  would  have  been  disabled  thereby  from 
adapting  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try,^ But^  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
Congreaa  reaches,  as  to  the  establishment  of  inferior  tribunals, 
it  is  clear,  from  what  liiia  been  already  stated,  that  all  the  juris- 
diction contemplated  by  the  Constitution  must  be  vested  in  some 
of  its  courts,  either  in  an  original  or  an  appellate  form. 

§  1598.  We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  securities 
which  the  Constitution  hns  pro%-ided  for  the  due  independence  and 
efficiency  of  the  judicial  department 


'  Dr.  Paley*s  remarks,  tKoagh  general  io  their  charncter,  ahowr  «  strtking  eoind* 
donee  of  opinion  between  the  wiidom  of  the  new  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  world. 
Sj«eaking  on  the  suhjwt  of  tlic  necessity  of  one  sujuf  me  ftp[*eUate  tiihunal,  he  savs : 
**  But,  Instly,  if  several  courts,  co-oRlinate  to  and  indci>eijdent  of  each  otlier,  Sdbsist  . 
tnjT^ther  in  the  country,  it  8eem«  necessarj' that  the  ap]ieals  from  all  of  them  should] 
meet  and  termiiiHte  in  the  sumc  judicjiture,  in  oitier  that  one  suprenu^  trtbund,  hjl 
whose  llnal  s^intence  all  otbci-^  are  bound  and  concludtKl,  may  superintend  and  pr«siditt  « 
over  the  rest.     Tbis  constitution  is  necessary  for  two  purposes,  — to  preserve  a  nni* 
formiiy  tn  the  decisions  of  inferior  courts,  and  to  maintain  to  each  the  proper  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.     Without  a  common  superior,  difTei-ent  courts  might  establish  con* 
tradictory  rules  of  adjudication,  and  tlie  contradiction  be  final  and  without  remedy  t 
the  same  question  might  receive  opiK»site  determi notions,  acconiing  as  it  was  brought 
before  one  court  or  another,  and  the  deterroination  in  each  be  ultimate  and  irroversi- 
bh\    A  common  appellate  JuriMliction  prevents  or  puts  an  end  to  this  confusion*     For 
when  t}»e  jud^^rnents  npon  apjwala  are  consiitent  (which  may  be  expected,  while  it 
\^  the  same?  court  whicli  is  at  last  resorted  to),  the  dilTerent  couits  from  which  the 
appeals  are  brought  will  be  reduced  to  a  like  consistency  with  one  another.     Hore- 
over,  if  questions  arise  hetw<»en  courts  indepi-ndi^nt  of  each  other,  conceniing  tlie 
Mtent  and  bonndaries  of  their  rtspfctive  jnrisdictinn,  as  each  will  be  desirous  of 
enlarging  its  own,  an  authority  which  both  acknowledge  can  alone  adjust  die  contnh 
versy.     Such  a  power,  therefore,  miist  reside  somewhere,  lest  tlie  rights  and  repoaiJ 
of  the  country  be  distracted  by  the  endless  opposition  and  mutual  encroachmenta  df] 
its  courts  of  justice/' 

s  See  2  illiot's  Debates,  SSO. 
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§  1599.  The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  judges  has  necessarily 
come  under  review,  in  the  examination  of  the  structure  and  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  department  The  President  is  expressly  au- 
thorized, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  appointment  ot  the  judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  is  not  expressly  provided  for;  but  has  either 
been  left  to  the  discretion  of  Congress,  or  silently  belongs  to  the 
President,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  authorizing  him 
to  appoint  "all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for."  ^  In  the  conven- 
tion, a  proposition  at  first  prevailed  for  the  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Senate,  by  a  decided  majority.  ^ 
At  a  later  period,  however,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee,  the 
appointment  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  given  to  the 
President,  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
unanimous  vote.^  The  reasons  for  the  change  were,  doubtless, 
the  same  as  those  which  led  to  the  vesting  of  other  high  appoint- 
ments in  the  executive  department.* 

1  Whether  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  are  such  inferior 
officei's  as  the  Constitution  contemplates  to  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe the  mode  of  apjKjintment  of,  so  as  to  vest  it  in  the  President  alone,  or  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments,  is  a  point  upon  which  no  solemn  judg- 
ment has  ever  been  had.  The  practical  construction  has  unifonnly  been,  that  they 
are  not  such  inferior  officers.  And  no  act  of  Congress  prescribes  the  nioiie  of  their 
appointment.     See  the  American  Jurist  for  October,  1830,  vol.  iv.  Art.  5,  p.  298. 

«  Journal  of  Convention,  69,  98,  121,  137,  186,  187,  195,  196,  211,  212. 

•  Journal  of  Convention,  325,  826,  340. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  78.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  summed  up  the  reasoning  in 
favor  of  an  appointment  of  the  judges  by  the  executive  with  his  usual  strength. 
"  The  advantages  of  the  mode  of  appointment  of  public  officers,  by  the  President  and 
Senate,  have  been  ah-eady  considered.  This  mode  is  peculiarly  fit  and  proper,  in  re- 
spect to  the  judiciary  department.  The  just  and  vigorous  investigation  and  punish- 
ment of  every  species  of  fraud  and  violence,  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  compel- 
ling every  man  to  the  punctual  performance  of  his  contracts,  are  grave  duties  not  of 
the  most  popular  character,  though  the  faithful  discharge  of  them  will  certainly  com- 
mand the  calm  approbation  of  the  judicious  observer.  The  fittest  men  would  probably 
have  too  much  reservedness  of  manners  and  severity  of  morals  to  secure  an  election 
resting  on  universal  suflrage.  Nor  can  the  mode  of  appointment  by  a  large  delibera- 
tive assembly  be  entitled  to  unqualified  approbation.  There  are  too  many  occasions, 
and  too  much  temptation  for  intrigue,  party  prejudice,  and  local  interests,  to  j^rmit 
such  a  body  of  men  to  act,  in  respect  to  such  appointments,  with  a  sufficiently  single 
and  steady  regard  for  the  general  welfare.  In  ancient  Rome,  the  prsetor  was  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  but  it  was  in  the  comitia  by  centuries ;  and  the  choice  was 
confiiied  to  persons  belonging  to  the  patrician  order,  until  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  city,  when  the  office  was  rendered  accessible  to  the  plebeians  ;  and  when  they 
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5  1600.  TTie  next  consideration  is,  the  tenure  by  which  the 
judges  bold  their  offices.  It  is  declared  that  ^  the  judges,  both 
of  tlie  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior/**  Upon  this  subject  the  Federalist  has  spoken 
with  so  much  clearness  and  force^  that  little  can  be  added  to  its 
reasoning.  *^The  standard  of  good  behavior,  for  the  continuance 
in  office  of  the  judicial  magistracy,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  modem  improvements  in  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  monarchy,  it  is  an  excellent  barrier  to  the  despotism 
of  the  prince ;  in  a  republic,  it  is  a  no  less  excellent  barrier  tu 
the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the  representative  body. 
And  it  is  the  best  expedient  which  can  be  devised  in  any  govern- 
ment to  secure  a  steady,  upright^  and  impartial  administration  of 
the  laws.  Whoever  attentively  considers  the  different  depart- 
ments of  power,  must  perceive  that,  in  a  government  in  which 
they  are  sepamted  from  each  other,  the  judiciary,  from  the  na- 
ture of  its  functions,  will  always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  Constitution;  because  it  will  be  least  in  a 
capacity  to  annoy  or  injure  them.  The  executive  not  only  dis- 
penses the  honors,  but  holds  the  sword  of  the  community-  The 
legislature  not  only  commands  the  purse,  but  prescribes  the  rules 
by  which  the  duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  ai'e  to  be  regulated. 
The  judiciary,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  influence  over  either  the 
sword  or  the  purse;  no  direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society;  and  can  take  no  active  resolution  whatever- 
It  may  truly  be  said  to  have  neither  force  nor  will^  but  merely 
judgment;  and  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  aid  of  the  execu- 
tive arm  for  the  efficacious  exercise  even  of  this  faculty. 

became  licentioxw,  fuiyi  Monteaquieu,  the  oflSce  becflnje  corrupt.  The  f»op«lnr  election! 
did  very  wcll»  sg  he  observes,  no  long  as  the  people  wure  free,  and  magnanimous,  atid 
virttioUH,  und  the  puhlic  was  without  conuptioit.  But  all  plans  of  government  which 
tnppofle  the  people  vriM  always  act  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  tttt?  plainly  rtopinii, 
i.tid  contrary  to  uniform  experience.  Governmi-nt  must  be  fmmed  for  man  as  he  h, 
titd  not  for  mnn  as  he  would  he  if  he  were  free  from  vice.  Without  referring  to  tho^* 
ciuiet  in  our  own  country  where  judges  have  heen  annually  elected  by  a  popular  assi^in- 
bly,  we  limy  take  the  less  invidious  cflse  of  Sweden.  During  the  diets  which  preceded 
Ihe  revolution  of  1722,  the  states  of  the  kingdom  sometimes  upiwinted  comunsaionen 
to  act  as  jndgex.  The  strongest  p^rty,  sayg  Catteau,  prevailed  in  the  trials  that  catiit  ' 
before  them  ;  and  persons  comlemned  by  one  tribunal  wens  acquitted  by  another/ 
1  Kent's  Comm,  Lcct.  II,  pp.  273.  274  (2d  edition,  pp,  291,  292). 

1  For  tbft  int<*rpretfltion  of  the  meaning  of  the  wonls  {rood  behavior,  see  the  jiidg* 
ment  of  Lord  Holt,  in  Harcourt  v.  Fox,  1  Shower's  R*  426,  500,  536 ;  8,  c.  Sh<i«er^i  ] 
Cues  in  Parh  1 58* 
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§  1601.  "  This  simple  view  of  the  matter  suggests  several  im- 
portant consequences.  It  proves  incontestably  that  the  judiciary 
is,  beyond  comparison,  the  weakest  of  the  three  departments  of 
power ;  that  it  can  never  attack  with  success  either  of  the  other 
two;  and  that  all  possible  care  is  requisite  to  enable  it  to  defend 
itself  against  their  attacks.  It  equally  proves  that,  though  indi- 
vidual oppression  may  now  and  then  proceed  from  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  general  liberty  of  the  people  can  never  be  endangered 
from  that  quarter;  I  mean,  so  long  as  the  judiciary  remains 
truly  distinct  from  both  the  legislature  and  executive.  For  I 
agree  that  'there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of  judging  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powers. '  It  proves, 
in  the  last  place,  that  as  liberty  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  judiciary  alone,  but  would  have  everything  to  fear  from  its 
union  with  either  of  the  other  departments ;  that,  as  all  the  effects 
of  such  a  union  must  ensue  from  a  dependence  of  the  former  on 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  a  nominal  and  apparent  separation ; 
that  as,  from  the  natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  con- 
tinual jeopardy  of  being  overpowered,  awed,  or  influenced  by  its 
co-ordinate  branches;  that,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to 
its  firmness  and  independence  as  permanency  in  office^  this  qual- 
ity may,  therefore,  be  justly  regarded  as  an  indispensable  ingre- 
dient in  its  constitution,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security. 

§  1602.  "  If,  then,  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  bulwarks  of  a  limited  constitution  against  legislative  en- 
croachments, this  consideration  will  afford  a  strong  argument 
for  the  permanent  tenure  of  judicial  offices,  since  nothing  will 
contribute  so  much  as  this  to  that  independent  spirit  in  the 
judges  which  must  be  essential  to  the  faithful  performance  of  so 
arduous  a  duty.  This  independence  of  the  judges  is  equally 
requisite  to  guard  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  individuals 
from  the  effects  of  those  ill  humors  which  the  arts  of  designing 
men  or  the  influence  of  particular  conjunctures  sometimes  dis- 
seminate among  the  people  themselves ;  and  which,  though  they 
speedily  give  place  to  better  information  and  more  deliberate 
reflection,  have  a  tendency,  in  the  mean  time,  to  occasion  dan- 
gerous innovations  in  the  government,  and  serious  oppressions  of 
the  minor  party  in  the  community.  Though,  I  trust,  the  friends 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  will  never  concur  with  its  enemies 
VOL.  II.  —  27 
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in  qae0tiofiin|f  that  fundamajital  principle  of  republican  gorern- 
ment,  which  admiU  the  ri^t  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
the  eitabliilied  Conatitutiaii,  whenerer  thej  find  it  ineonaislenl 
with  their  happineM;  yet  it  ia  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  prin- 
ciple tliat  the  representatiTGS  of  the  people,  whenerer  a  momen* 
tarf  inclination  happens  to  lay  hold  of  a  majority  of  their 
conatitaenta^  incompatible  with  the  prorisiaDa  in  the  exiating 
ConstitutioQf  would,  on  that  aceoont,  be  justifiable  in  a  riolatioa 
of  those  provisions ;  or  that  the  courts  would  be  under  a  greater 
obligation  to  connive  at  infractions  in  this  shape,  than  when  they 
had  proceeded  wholly  from  the  cabals  of  the  representative  body. 
Until  the  people  hare,  by  some  solemn  and  authoritatire  act, 
annulled  or  chanired  the  established  form,  it  is  binding  upon 
themselves  collectively  as  well  as  individually ;  and  no  presump- 
tion, or  even  knowledge  of  their  sentiments^  can  warrant  their 
representatives  in  a  departure  from  it  prior  to  such  an  act.  Bat 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  require  an  uncommon  portion  of 
fortitude  in  the  judges  to  do  their  duty,  as  faithful  guardians  of 
the  Constitution,  where  legislative  invasions  of  it  have  been  in- 
stigated by  the  major  voice  of  the  community. 

§  1603.  *'But  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  infractions  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  that  the  independence  of  the  judges  may  be  an 
essential  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  occasional  ill-humors  in 
the  society.  These  sometimes  extend  no  further  than  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  private  rights  of  particular  classes  of  citizens  by  un- 
just and  partial  laws.  Here,  also,  the  firmness  of  the  judicial 
magistracy  is  of  vast  importance  in  mitigating  the  severity  and 
confining  the  operation  of  such  laws.  It  not  only  serves  to  mod- 
erate the  immediate  mischiefs  of  those  which  may  have  been 
passed,  but  it  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  legislative  body  in 
passing  them;  who,  perceiving  that  obstacles  to  the  success  of 
an  iniquitous  intention  are  to  be  expected  from  the  scruples  of 
the  courts,  arc  in  a  manner  compelled,  by  the  very  motive  of  the 
injustice  they  meditate,  to  qualify  their  attempts.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  have  more  influence  upon  the  character  of 
our  governments  than  but  few  may  imagine.  The  lieuefits  of  the 
integrity  and  moderation  of  the  judiciary  have  already  been  felt 
in  more  States  than  one;  and  though  they  may  have  displeased 
those  whose  sinister  expectations  they  may  have  disappointed, 
they  must  have  commanded  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  the 
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virtuous  and  disinterestecL  Considerate  men  of  every  descrip- 
tion ought  to  prize  whatever  will  tend  to  beget  or  fortify  that 
temper  in  the  courts ;  as  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  may  not  be 
to-morrow  the  victim  of  a  spirit  of  injustice,  by  which  he  may  be 
a  gainer  to-day.  And  every  man  must  now  feel  that  the  inevita- 
ble tendency  of  such  a  spirit  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  public 
and  private  confidence,  and  to  introduce  in  its  stead  imivcrsal 
distrust  and  distress. 

§  1604.  "  That  inflexible  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  rights 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  individuals,  which  we  perceive  to  be 
indispensable  in  the  courts  of  justice,  can  certainly  not  be  ex- 
pected from  judges  who  hold  their  offices  by  a  temporary  com- 
mission. Periodical  appointments,  however  regulated,  or  by 
whomsoever  made,  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  fatal  to  their 
necessary  independence.  If  the  power  of  making  them  was  com- 
mitted either  to  the  executive  or  legislature,  there  would  be 
danger  of  an  improper  complaisance  to  the  branch  which  pos- 
sessed it ;  if  to  both,  there  would  be  an  unwillingness  to  hazard 
the  displeasure  of  either;  if  to  the  people,  or  to  persons  chosen 
by  them  for  the  special  purpose,  there  would  be  too  great  a  dis- 
position to  consult  popularity,  to  justify  a  reliance  that  nothing 
would  be  consulted  but  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

§  1605.  "  There  is  yet  a  further  and  a  weighty  reason  for  the 
permanency  of  judicial  offices,  which  is  deducible  from  the  nature 
of  the  qualifications  they  require.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
with  great  propriety,  that  a  voluminous  code  of  laws  is  one  of  the 
inconveniences  necessarily  connected  with  the  advantages  of  a  free 
government.  To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the  courts,  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and 
precedents,  which  serve  to  define  and  point  out  their  duty  in 
every  particular  case  that  comes  before  them.  And  it  will  read- 
ily be  conceived,  from  the  variety  of  controversies  which  grow 
out  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mankind,  that  the  records  of 
those  precedents  must  unavoidably  swell  to  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  must  demand  long  and  laborious  study  to  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  can  be 
but  few  men  in  the  society  who  will  have  sufficient  skill  in  the 
laws  to  qualify  them  for  the  stations  of  judges.  And,  making 
the  proper  deductions  for  the  ordinary  depravity  of  human  nature, 
the  number  must  be  still  smaller  of  those  who  unite  the  requisite 
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mtegritf  with  the  requisite  knowledge.  These  ooiisid^rmtioiis 
apprue  qb  that  the  go/wemmeut  can  Iuitb  no  great  option  between 
fit  chanurters;  and  that  a  temporarr  duration  in  office,  which 
would  naturally  diaoonrage  aoch  ckaiacters  &om  qoitting  a  In- 
eratiTe  line  of  practice  to  accept  a  neat  on  the  bench,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  throw  the  adminiatration  of  juatiee  into  hands  leaa 
able  and  leaa  well  qualified  to  conduct  it  with  utilitr  and  dignitr. 
In  the  present  circumstancea  of  thia  country,  and  in  those  in 
which  it  is  likely  to  lie  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  disadran- 
tagea  on  thia  score  would  be  greater  than  they  may  at  first  sight 
appear;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  far  inferior  to 
those  which  present  themselves  under  the  other  aspects  of  the 
aubject 

§  1606.  "Up^n  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  mom  to  doubt  that 
the  convention  acted  wisely  in  copying  from  the  models  of  those 
constitutions  which  have  establisbod  good  behamor  as  the  tenure 
of  judicial  offices  in  point  of  duration;  and  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing blamable  on  this  account,  their  plan  would  have  been  inex- 
cusably defective  it  it  had  wanted  this  important  feature  of  good 
government.  The  exj>erience  of  Great  Britain  affords  an  illus- 
trious comment  on  the  excellence  of  the  institution*" 

§  1607.  These  remarks  will  derive  additional  strength  and 
confirmation  from  a  nearer  survey  of  the  judicial  branch  of  for- 
eign governments  as  well  as  of  the  several  Statea  comfKising  the 
Union.  In  England,  the  king  is  considered  as  the  fountain  of 
justice;  not  indeed  as  the  author,  but  as  the  distributor  of  it; 
and  he  possosscs  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  erecting  courts  of 
judicature,  and  appointing  the  judges.*  Indeed,  in  early  times, 
the  kings  of  England  often  in  person  heard  and  decided  causes 
between  party  and  party.  But  as  the  constitution  of  government 
became  more  settled,  the  whole  judicial  power  was  delegated  to 
the  judges  of  the  several  courts  of  justice ;  and  any  attempt,  on 
the  j»art  of  the  king,  now  to  exercise  it  in  person,  would  be 
deemed  a  usurpation.^  Anciently,  the  English  judges  held  their 
offices  according  to  the  tenure  of  their  commissions,  as  prescrilK'd 
by  the  crown,  which  was  generally  during  the  pleasure  of  the 


)  1  6l*ck.  Comm.  2G7  ;  2  Hawk.  B.  %  ch.  I,  |S  1.  2,  3  ;  Comtn.  I>ig.  Prtrogaiiw^, 
D.  28  ;  14.  CmirtJi,  A- ;  Id.  Ofuxrn,  A, ;  Id*  Jutstieea^  A. 

-  Ibid. ;  1  Woodes.  Lcct.  IIL  p.  87 ;  4  Inat.  70,  71  ;  2  Hawk.  B.  2,  dL  1,  §§  2,  8  ; 
1  Black*  Comm.  41,  and  note  1>y  Chmtbo. 
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crown,  as  is  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  others,  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  held  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  while  the  judges  of  the  other  courts 
of  common  law  held  them  only  during  pleasure.^  And  it  has 
been  said,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  commissions  of  the  judges  were  during  good  be- 
havior. ^  Still,  however,  it  was  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  to 
prescribe  what  tenure  of  office  it  might  choose,  until  after  the 
revolution  of  1688 ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monarch 
so  profligate  as  Charles  the  Second  would  avail  himself  of  the 
prerogative  as  often  as  it  suited  his  political  or  other  objects. 
§  1608.  It  is  certain  that  this  power  of  the  crown  must  have 
produced  an  influence  upon  the  administration  dangerous  to  pri- 
vate rights,  and  subversive  of  the  public  liberties  of  the  subjects. 
In  political  accusations,  in  an  especial  manner,  it  must  often 
have  produced  the  most  disgraceful  compliances  with  the  wishes 
of  the  crown,  and  the  most  humiliating  surrenders  of  the  rights 
of  the  accused.  8  The  statute  of  18  Will.  III.  ch.  2,  provided 
that  the  commissions  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law 
should  not  be,  as  formerly,  durante  bene  placito^  but  should  be 
quam  diu  bene  %e  ffesserint,  and  their  salaries  be  ascertained  and 
established.  Tliey  were  made  removable,  however,  by  the  King, 
upon  the  address  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  and  their  offices 
expired  by  the  demise  of  the  King.  Afterwards,  by  a  statute 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  King,  a  noble  improvement  was  made  in  the 
law,  by  which  the  judges  are  to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the  crown;  and  their 
full  salaries  are  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.*  Upon  that  occasion  the  monarch  made  a  declara- 
tion worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance,  that  "  he  looked  upon  the 
independence  and  uprightness  of  the  judges  as  essential  to  the 

1  4  Coke,  Inst.  ch.  12,  p.  117  ;  Id.  ch.  7,  p.  75.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor*General  was  at  this  period  during  good  behavior.    4  Coke,  Inst.  117. 

2  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  275. 

»^See  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  16,  pp.  850  to  854,  362.  The  State  Trials  before  the  year 
1688  exhibit  the  most  gross  and  painful  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  Subserviency 
to  the  crown  was  so  general  in  State  prosecutions,  that  it  ceased  almost  to  attract  pub* 
lie  indignation. 

«  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268. 
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impartial  adraini  strati  on  of  justice;  as  one  of  the  best  Becuritiea 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects;  and  as  most  coiidn- 
ciTe  to  the  honor  of  tlie  crown/'*  Indeed,  since  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges  has  been  secured  bj  this  |X3rmiment  duration 
of  office,  tiie  admiaistrution  of  justice  has,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion,^ flowed  on  in  England  with  an  uninterrupted,  and  pure, 
and  unstained  current.  It  is  doc  to  the  enlight^nied  tribunals  of 
that  nation  tu  declare,  that  their  learning,  integrity,  and  impar- 
tiality have  cuinmanded  the  reverence  and  respect  as  well  of 
America  as  Euru|>e,^  The  judges  of  the  old  parliaments  of  France 
(the  judicial  tribunals  of  that  country)  were  before  the  revolu- 
tion appointed  by  the  crown;  but  they  held  their  offices  for  life; 
and  this  tenure  of  oftice  gave  them  substantial  independence. 
Appointed  Uy  the  nionarch,  they  were  Cimsidered  as  nearly  out 
of  his  jMJwer.  The  most  determint'd  exertions  of  that  authority 
against  them  only  showed  their  radical  independence.  They 
coni[*osed  |K*rmunent  bodies  politic,  constituted  to  resist  arbi- 
trary innovation:  and  from  that  corporate  constitution,  and 
from  most  of  their  powers,  they  were  well  calculated  to  afford 
botli  certainty  and  stability  to  the  laws.  They  had  been  a  safe 
asylum  to  secure  their  hiws  in  all  the  revolutions  of  human  opin- 
ion. They  had  stned  that  sacied  deixisit  of  the  country  during 
the  reigns  of  arbitrary  princes  and  the  struggles  of  arbitrary 
factions.  They  kept  alive  the  memory  and  record  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  great  security  to  private  property,  which 
might  be  said  (when  personal  liberty  hud  no  existence)  to  be  aa 
well-guarded  in  Fnmce  as  in  any  other  country.* 

§  1609.  The  importance  of  a  permanent  tenure  of  office  to 
secure  the  independence,  integrity,  and  impartiality  of  judges, 
was  early  understwKl  in  France.  Louis  the  Eleventh,  in  1467, 
made  a  memorable  declaration,  that  tlie  judges  ought  not  to  be 
deposed  or  deprivcnl  of  their  offices  but  for  a  forfeiture  previously 
adjudged  and  judicially  declared  by  a  competent  tribunal.  Tlie 
same  declaration  was  often  confirmed  by  his  successors;  and  after 

1  1  Bkck.  Comnt.  267.  2«S.  a  Lorti  Macclesfield. 

■  De  Lolme  has  dwelt  on  this  subject  with  abundant  satis fncti on.  De  Lolin«,  B. 
2,  ch.  16,  pf*.  863  to  865-  The  Eulogy  of  Emerigon  bas  been  often  quoted,  and  in- 
deed 18  m  true  as  it  is  strikiTig,  2  Emerigon,  67,  cited  in  1  Marshall  on  Insaranee, 
Preliminary  Dtseourse.  p,  8fl,  note. 

*  This  is  the  very  kngtiage  of  Mr.  Burke  in  his  RefliNitioni  on  the  Fiwjch  Revo* 
latioQ.    See  ftbo  De  I^lnie,  B.  1,  ch.  12.  p.  159.  uote. 
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the  first  excesses  of  the  French  rerolntion  were  passed,  the  same 
principle  obtained  a  public  sanction.  And  it  has  now  become 
incorporated  as  a  fundamental  principle  into  the  present  charter 
of  France,  that  the  judges  appointed  by  the  crown  shall  be  irre- 
movable. ^  Other  European  nations  have  followed  the  same  ex« 
ample  ;^  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  as  the  principles  of  free 
governments  prevail  the  necessity  of  thus  establishing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary  will  be  generally  felt  and  firmly  pro- 
vided for.* 

§  1610.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that,  though  in 
monarchical  governments  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  is 
essential  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  subjects  from  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  crown,  yet  that  the  same  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  a  republic,  where  the  popular  will  is  sufficiently  known, 
and  ought  always  to  be  obeyed.^  A  little  consideration  of  the 
subject  will  satisfy  us  that,  so  far  from  this  being  true,  the  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  apply  with 
augmented  force  to  republics ;  and  especially  to  such  as  possess 
a  written  constitution,  with  defined  powers  and  limited  rights. 

§  1611.  In  the  first  place,  factions  and  parties  are  quite  as 
common  and  quite  as  violent  in  republics  as  in  monarchies ;  and 
the  same  safeguards  are  as  indispensable  in  the  one  as  in  the 

1  Merlin's  Repertoire,  art.  Juge^  No.  S. 

«  1  Kent's*  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  275. 

*  Dr.  Paley's  remarks  on  this  subject  are  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  excellent 
writings.  •*  The  next  security  for  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  especiallj 
in  decisions  to  which  government  is  a  party,  is  the  independency  of  the  judges. 
As  protection  against  every  Illegal  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  is  to  be  sought  for  from  these  tribunals,  the  judges  of  the  land 
become  not  un frequently  the  arbiters  between  the  king  and  the  jieople  ;  on  which 
account  they  ought  to  be  independent  of  either  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  eqnally 
dependent  upon  both  ;  that  is,  if  they  be  appointed  by  the  one,  they  should  be  remov. 
able  only  by  the  other.  This  was  the  policy  which  dictated  the  memorable  improve- 
ment in  our  constitution,  by  which  the  judges,  who  before  the  revolution  held  their 
offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  can  now  be  deprived  of  them  only  by  an 
address  from  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  the  most  regular,  solemn,  and  authentic 
way  by  which  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  can  be  expressed.  To  make  this  in- 
dependency of  the  judges  complete,  the  public  salaries  of  their  office  ought  not  only 
to  be  certain  both  in  amount  and  continuance,  but  so  liberal  as  to  secure  their  integ- 
rity from  the  temptation  of  secret  bribes  ;  which  liberality  will  answer  also  the 
further  purpose  of  preserving  their  jurisdiction  from  contempt,  and  their  characters 
from  suspicion  ;  as  well  as  of  rendering  the  office  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  men  of 
eminence  in  their  profession.'* 

«  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  287,  288,  289,  816,  852. 
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other  a^inst  the  eiicroachraents  of  party  epirit  and  the  tyrauny 
of  factions.  Laws,  however  wholesome  or  necessary,  are  fre- 
quently the  object  of  taniporary  aversion  and  popular  odiiun,  and 
gonietimcs  of  popular  resistance,*  Nothing  is  more  facile  in 
republicB  than  fur  demagogues,  under  artful  pretences,  to  stir  up 
combinatioua  against  the  regular  exercise  of  authority.  Their 
selfish  pn puses  are  too  often  interrupted  by  the  firmness  and  inde- 
pendence of  upright  magistrates,  not  to  make  them  at  all  times 
hostile  to  a  power  which  rebukes  and  an  imijartiality  which  con- 
demns them.  The  judiciary,  as  the  weakest  point  in  the  Consti- 
tution on  which  to  make  an  attack,  is  therefore  constantly  Uiat 
to  which  they  direct  their  assaults;  and  a  triumph  here,  aided 
by  any  momentary  popular  encouragement,  achieves  a  lasting 
victory  over  the  Constitution  itself.  Hence,  in  republics,  those 
who  are  to  profit  by  public  comnu>tiim8  or  the  prevalence  of  fac- 
tion, are  always  the  enemies  of  a  regular  and  independent  admin- 
istration of  justice.  They  sjireud  all  sorts  i>f  delusion,  in  order 
to  mislead  the  public  mind  and  excite  the  public  lu'cjudicea. 
They  know  full  well  that  without  the  aid  of  the  people  their 
schemes  must  prove  abortive;  and  they  therefore  employ  every 
art  to  undermine  the  public  confidence,  and  to  make  the  people 
the  instruments  of  subverting  their  own  rights  and  lilK^rties. 

§  1612,  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  if  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  judges  is  not  permanent,  they, will  80«.in 
be  rendered  odious,  not  because  they  do  wrong,  luit  because  thej 
refuse  to  do  wrong;  and  they  will  be  made  to  give  way  to  others^ 
who  shall  l>ecome  more  pliant  tools  of  the  leading  demagogues 
of  the  day.  There  can  be  no  security  for  the  minority  in  a  free 
government  except  through  the  judicial  department.  In  a  mon- 
archy, the  sympathies  of  the  people  ai*e  naturally  enlisted  against 
the  meditated  oppressions  of  their  ruler;  and  they  screen  his  vic- 
tims from  his  vengeance.  His  is  the  cause  of  one  against  the  com- 
munity* But  in  free  governments,  where  the  majority  who  obtain 
power  for  the  moment  are  supposed  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people,  persecution,  especially  of  a  political  nature,  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  community  against  one.  It  is  the  more  violent  and 
unrelenting,  because  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  attain  power,  or 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory.  In  free  gi>veniments,  therefore,  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  becomes  far  more  important  to  the 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Leot.  II,  p.  375. 
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security  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  than  in  a  monarchy ;  since 
it  is  the  only  barrier  against  the  oppressions  of  a  dominant  fac- , 
tion,  armed  for  the  moment  with  power,  and  abusing  the  influ- 
ence acquired  under  accidental  excitements  to  overthrow  the 
institutions  and  liberties  which  have  been  the  deliberate  choice 
of  the  people.^ 

§  1613.  In  the  next  place,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
is  indispensable  to  secure  the  people  against  the  intentional,  as 
well  as  unintentional,  usurpations  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive departments.  It  has  been  observed  with  great  sagacity,  that 
power  is  perpetually  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few ;  and  the 
tendency  of  the  legislative  department  to  absorb  all  the  other 
powers  of  the  government  has  always  been  dwelt  upon  by  states- 
men and  patriots  as  a  general  truth,  confirmed  by  all  human  ex- 
perience. ^  If  the  judges  are  appointed  at  short  intervals,  either 
by  the  legislative  or  the  executive  department,  they  will  natur- 
ally, and,  indeed,  almost  necessarily,  become  mere  dependents 
upon  the  appointing  power.  If  they  have  any  desire  to  obtain, 
or  to  hold  office,  they  will  at  all  times  evince  a  desire  to  follow 
and  obey  the  will  of  the  predominant  power  in  the  state.  Justice 
will  be  administered  with  a  faltering  and  feeble  hand.  It  will 
secure  nothing  but  its  own  place,  and  the  approbation  of  those 
who  value,  because  they  control  it.  It  will  decree  what  best 
suits  the  opinions  of  the  day,  and  it  will  forget  that  the  precepts 
of  the  law  rest  on  eternal  foundations.  The  rulers  and  the  citi- 
zens will  not  stand  upon  an  equal  ground  in  litigations.  The 
favorites  of  the  day  will  overawe  by  their  power,  or  seduce  by 
their  influence ;  and  thus  the  fundamental  maxim  of  a  republic, 
that  it  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  will  be  silently 
disproved  or  openly  abandoned. ^ 

§  1614.  In  the  next  place,  these  considerations  acquire,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  still  more  cogency  and  force  when  applied  to 
questions  of  constitutional  law.     In  monarchies,  the  only  practi- 

1  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  275,  276. 

«  1  Wilson's  Uw  Lect.  461,  462,  463. 

'  It  is  far  from  being  true,  that  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  English  judges  in 
many  state  prosecutions,  while  they  held  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  was  in  compliance  only  with  the  mere  will  of  the  monarch.  On  the  contrary, 
they  administered  but  too  keenly  to  popular  vengeance,  acting  under  delusions  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  sometimes  political,  sometimes  religious,  and  sometimes  arising 
from  temporary  prejudices. 
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cal  resistance  which  the  judiciary  can  pi'csent,  is  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  a  single  department  of  the  government,  unaided^  and 
acting  for  itaelL  But  if  the  executive  and  lej^islative  depart- 
ments arc  combined  in  any  course  of  measures,  oljedience  to  their 
will  become  a  duty  as  well  as  a  necessity.  Thus,  eveji  in  the 
free  government  of  Great  Britain,  an  act  of  Parliament,  combin- 
ing as  it  does  the  will  of  the  crown  and  of  the  legislature,  is 
absolute  and  omnipotent  It  cannot  be  lawfully  resisted  or  dis- 
obeyed. The  judiciary  is  bound  to  carry  it  into  effect  at  every 
hazard,  even  though  it  should  subvert  private  rights  and  public 
liberty.^  But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  a  republic  like  our  own,  with 
a  limited  constitution  prescribing  at  once  tlie  powers  of  the  rul- 
ers and  the  rights  of  the  citixens**  This  very  ctrcimastance 
would  seem  conclusively  to  show,  that  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  piTserve  the  balance  of 
such  a  constitution.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be  any  pmctical 
restraint  upyn  the  acts  of  the  government,  or  any  practical  en* 
forcement  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens.^  This  subject  has  been 
already  examined  very  much  at  large,  and  needs  only  to  be 
touched  in  this  place.  No  man  can  deny  the  necessity  of  a 
judiciary  to  interpret  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  to  preserve 
the  Citizens  against  opprestr^iou  and  usuriMition  in  civil  and  crim" 
inal  prosecutions.  Does  it  not  follow,  that,  to  enable  the  judici- 
ary to  fulfil  its  functions,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  judges 
should  not  hold  their  ollices  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  those  whose 
acts  they  are  to  check,  and,  if  need  be,  to  declare  void  ?  Can  it 
he  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  men  holding  their  offices  for  the 

*  Bee  1  Black,  Comrn.  9 ;  Wootleson's  Elemeata  of  Junspradence,  Lcct  S,  p.  48. 
"  1  Wilson  a  Uw  Loct,  460,  4e51. 

•  The  nimarks  of  Mr.  Boudiuot  od  this  subject,  in  a  debate  in  the  Houm  of  E«pr^ 
e^mtatives,  dea^rrea  iusertioQ  in  this  placid,  from  hU  high  ebamcter  for  wisdotD  &od 
patriotisxu,  *'  It  hji«  been  objected,"  says  he,  *'  thiit  bj  adopting  the  biU  before  u«,  wi 
expose  tlie  measure  to  he  considered  and  dt'feated  by  the  judiciary  of  tlie  Unfti^ 
States,  who  may  adjudge  it  to  be  contrary  to  tbe  Constitution,  and  therefore  void, 
and  not  lend  their  aid  to  carry  it  into  execution.  This  gives  me  no  unoaftineas.  1 
am  so  far  from  controverting  thia  right  in  the  judiciar)%  that  it  la  my  boftst  aiid  my 
confidence.  It  leads  m&  to  greater  dt^taion  on  all  subjei^ts  of  a  constitutional  nature, 
when  I  reflect  that,  if  from  inattention,  want  of  iJrecision,  or  any  otlier  deft-ct*  I  sbmild 
do  wrong,  there  ia  a  power  in  the  government  which  can  constitutionally  preyent  the 
opration  of  a  wrong  measure  from  afTecting  my  constituents,  1  am  legiiiilating  for  i 
nation,  and  for  thonsanda  yet  unborn  ;  and  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Constitution,  that 
there  is  a  remedy  for  the  failures  even  of  the  legii^L&ture  itself."  I  WiL»oa'a  Law 
Lect.  462,  4ea. 
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short  period  of  two,  or  four,  or  even  aix  years,  will  be  generally 
found  firm  enough  to  resist  the  will  of  those  who  appoint  them, 
and  may  remove  them  ? 

§  1615.  The  argument  of  those  who  contend  for  a  short  period 
of  oflBce  of  the  judges,  is  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  a  conform- 
ity to  the  will  of  the  people.  But  the  ai^ument  proceeds  upon  a 
fallacy,  in  supposing  that  the  will  of  the  rulers  and  the  will  of 
the  people  are  the  same.  Now  they  not  only  may  be  but  often 
actually  are  in  direct  variance  to  each  other.  No  man  in  a  re* 
publican  government  can  doubt  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  and 
ought  to  be  supreme.  But  it  is  the  deliberate  will  of  the  people, 
evinced  by  their  solemn  acts,  and  not  the  momentary  ebullitions 
of  those  who  act  for  the  majority  for  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year.  The  Constitution  is  the  will,  the  deliberate  will  of  the 
people.  They  have  declared  imder  what  circumstances  and  in 
what  manner  it  shall  be  amended  and  altered ;  and  until  a  change 
is  effected  in  the  manner  prescribed,  it  is  declared  that  it  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  which  all  persons,  rulers  as 
well  as  citizens,  must  bow  in  obedience.  When  it  is  constitu- 
tionally altered,  then,  and  not  until  then,  are  the  judges  at  lib- 
erty  to  disregard  its  original  injunctions.  When,  therefore,  the 
argument  is  pressed  that  the  judges  ought  to  be  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  the  doctrine  in 
its  true  and  legitimate  sense. 

§  1616.  But  those  who  press  the  argument  use  it  in  a  far 
broader  sense.  In  their  view,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  choice  of  the  rulers,  is  to  be  followed.  If  the  rulers 
interpret  the  Constitution  differently  from  the  judges,  the  former 
are  to  be  obeyed,  because  they  represent  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  the  judges  ought  to  be  removable,  or  appointed 
for  a  short  period,  so  as  to  become  subject  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  by  and  through  their  rulers.  But  is  it  not  at 
once  seen  that  this  is  in  fact  subverting  the  Constitution  ?  Would 
it  not  make  the  Constitution  an  instrument  of  flexible  and  change- 
able interpretation,  and  not  a  settled  form  of  government,  with 
fixed  limitations  ?  Would  it  not  become,  instead  of  a  supreme 
law  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  mere  oracle  of  the  powers 
of  the  rulers  of  the  day,  to  which  implicit  homage  is  to  be  paid, 
and  speaking  at  different  times  the  most  opposite  commands,  and 
in  the  most  ambiguous  voices  ?     In  short,  is  not  this  an  attempt 
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to  erect  behind  the  Constitution  a  pK)wer  unknown  and  tmpro- 
vided  for  by  the  Constitution,  and  greater  than  itself  ?  What 
becomes  of  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  if  the  will  of  the 
people^  thus  iuofficially  promulgated,  forms,  for  the  time  being, 
tiie  supreme  law  and  the  supreme  exposition  of  the  law  ?  If  the 
Constitution  defines  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  points 
out  the  mode  of  changing  them,  and  yet  the  instrument  is  to 
expand  in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  rulers,  and  to  contract  in  those 
of  another,  where  is  the  standard  ?  If  the  will  of  the  people  is 
to  govern  in  the  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  will  is  to  be  gathered  at  every  successive  election  at  the 
jiolls,  and  not  from  their  deliberate  judgment  and  solemn  acts 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  or  in  amending  it,  what  certainty 
can  there  be  in  those  powers?  If  the  Constitution  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded, not  by  its  written  text,  but  by  the  opinions  of  the  ml- 
ers  for  the  time  beings  whose  opinions  are  to  prevail,  the  first  or 
the  last  ?  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  judges  ought  to 
be  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  to  conform  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  practical  meaning  must  be 
that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  and 
should  interpret  the  Constitution  as  the  latter  may  from  time  to 
time  deem  correct, 

§  1617.  But  it  is  obvious  that  elections  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
foniish  any  sufficient  proofs  what  is  deliberately  the  will  of  the 
jKiople  as  to  any  constitutional  or  legal  doctrines.  Representa- 
tives  and  rulers  must  be  ordinarily  chosen  for  very  different  pur- 
poses, and,  in  many  instances,  their  opinions  upon  constitutional 
questions  must  be  unknown  to  their  constituents.  The  only 
means  known  to  the  Constitution,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  |>eople  upon  a  constitutional  question,  is  in  the  shape  of 
an  aftirmativc  or  negative  projiosition  by  way  of  amendment^ 
offered  for  their  adoption  in  the  mode  prescril>ed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Tlie  elections  in  one  year  may  bring  one  party  into 
power,  and,  in  the  next  year,  their  opponents,  embracing  oppo- 
site doctrines,  may  succeed ;  and  so  alternate  Buccess  and  defeat 
may  perpetually  recur  in  the  same  districts,  and  in  the  same  or 
different  States. 

§  1618.  Surely  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  any  constitution 
ada|*ted  to  the  American  people  could  ever  contemplate  the  ex* 
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ecutive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  government  as  the 
ultimate  depositaries  of  the  power  to  interpret  the  Constitution, 
or  as  the  ultimate  representatives  of  the  will  of  the  people  to 
change  it  at  pleasure.  If,  then,  the  judges  were  appointed  for 
two,  or  four,  or  six  years,  instead  of  during  good  behavior,  the 
only  security  which  the  people  would  have  for  a  due  administra- 
tion of  public  justice  and  a  firm  support  of  the  Constitution  would 
be,  that  being  dependent  upon  the  executive  for  their  appointment 
during  their  brief  period  of  office,  they  might  and  would  repre- 
sent more  fully,  for  the  time  being,  the  constitutional  opinion  of 
each  successive  executive,  and  thus  carry  into  effect  his  system 
of  government  Would  this  be  more  wise,  or  more  safe,  more 
for  the  permanence  of  the  Constitution  or  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  than  the  present  system  ?  Would  the 
judiciary  then  be,  in  fact,  an  independent  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment? Would  it  protect  the  people  against  an  ambitious  or 
corrupt  executive,  or  restrain  the  legislature  from  acts  of  uncon- 
stitutional authority  ?  ^ 

§  1619.  The  truth  is,  that  even  with  the  most  secure  tenure  of 
office  during  good  behavior,  the  danger  is  not  that  the  judges  will 
be  too  firm  in  resisting  public  opinion,  and  in  defence  of  private 
rights  or  public  liberties,  but  that  they  will  be  too  ready  to 
yield  themselves  to  the  passions,  and  politics,  and  prejudices  of 
the  day.  In  a  monarchy,  the  judges,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  with  uprightness  and  impartiality,  will  always  have  the 
support  of  some  of  the  departments  of  the  government,  or  at  least 
of  the  people.  In  republics,  they  may  sometimes  find  the  other 
departments  combined  in  hostility  against  the  judicial ;  and  even 
the  people  for  a  while,  under  the  influence  of  party  spirit  and 

1  Mr.  Jefferson,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  indeed  from  the  time  when 
he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  most  strenuons  advocate  of  the  plan 
of  making  the  judges  hold  their  offices  for  a  limited  term  of  years  only.  He  proposed, 
that  their  appointments  should  be  for  fmtr  or  six  years,  renewable  by  the  President 
and  Senate.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  bring  his  opinions  into  review,  or  to  comment  on 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed.  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  he  enter- 
tained a  decided  hostility  to  the  judicial  department,  and  that  he  allowed  himself  in 
language  of  insinuation  against  the  conduct  of  judges,  which  is  little  calculated  to 
add  weight  to  his  opinions.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  apparently  with  the  feelings  of 
a  jMirtwan,  and  under  influences  which  his  best  friends  will  most  regret.  See  1  Jef- 
ferson's Corresp.  65,  66 ;  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  74,  75,  287,  288,  289,  317,  337,  352. 
His  earlier  opinions  were  of  a  different  character.  See  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia, 
195  ;  Federalist,  No.  48. 
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turbulent  factions,  ready  to  abandon  them  to  their  fate.*  Few 
men  pejsBCSS  the  firmness  to  resist  the  torrent  of  popular  opinion ; 
or  are  content  to  sacrifice  present  ease  and  public  favor  in  order 
to  earn  the  slow  rewards  of  a  conscientious  discharp^e  of  duty; 
the  sure  but  distant  y:ratitude  of  the  jicople;  and  tlie  severe  but 
enlightened  award  of  posterity.* 


1  An  objection  woa  taken  m  the  PeDDsylvania  convention  against  the  ConMitntion 
of  thi:  Unitijd  SUteSf  that  the  judges  wt»re  not  made  sufficiently  independent,  becmns6  i 
tliey  might  hold  other  offices,     3  Elliotts  Debates,  300,  813,  314. 

*  Mr.  (now  Judge)  Uopkiuson  has  treated  this  subject,  as  he  has  tir^ated  eren*  other 
falllttg  within  the  range  of  his  forensic  or  litemiy  labors,  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  ex* 
tract  the  following  passages  from  hi»  defence  of  Mr,  Justice  Chase,  npon  his  impeach* 
ment,  as  equally  lemarkalile  for  truth,  wisdom*  and  elof|yeiice. 

**The  pure  and  npright  admiuistrntioo  of  justice  is  of  the  ntmost  impoTtmce  to 
•ay  people  ;  the  other  movements  of  government  ar«  not  of  snch  utiiTcml  conccm. 
Who  shall  be  President,  or  what  tn^aties  or  general  statutes  shall  be  niade,  'yftnTfi** 
the  attention  of  a  few  busy  fioliticfDns  ;  hut  these  things  touch  not,  or  bnt  seldom,  the 
pTiv;tte  interests  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community.  But  the  settle- 
ment of  private  controTct-sii^  the  administmtion  of  hiw  betwet^ii  man  and  man,  the 
diBtribution  of  justice  and  right  to  the  citizen  in  his  private  business  and  concern, 
cornea  to  every  mjin*s  door,  nnd  is  essential  to  every  man's  prosperity  and  hapi>inc*.«*  \ 
Hence  I  consider  the  judiciary  of  our  country  most  important  among  the  branches  ' 
of  government,  and  its  purity  and  independence  of  the  most  interesting  conseqnence 
to  every  man.  Whilst  it  is  honorably  and  ftiUy  protected  from  the  influence  of  favor 
or  fear  fmni  any  f|Uarter,  the  aituntion  of  a  people  can  never  be  very  uncomfortable 
or  una«fH.  But  if  a  judge  in  forever  to  be  exposed  to  prosecutions  and  impeachments 
for  bis  official  conduct  on  the  men  suggestions  of  caprice,  and  to  be  condemned  by 
the  mere  voice  of  fnf  judice,  under  the  specious  name  of  common  senae,  can  he  hold  J 
that  firm  and  steady  band  liis.  high  functions  require  ?  No  ;  tf  his  nervi!6  are  of  iroBi 
they  roust  tn*mble  in  so  perilous  a  situation.  In  England,  the  complete  independence 
of  the  judiciary  has  been  consiJere<l,  ami  has  beeti  found  the  best  and  surest  safe* 
gunrd  of  true  liberty,  securing  a  government  of  known  and  iiijif<»rm  laws,  actillg 
alike  upon  ever)'  man.  It  has,  however,  been  suggest**!  by  some  of  onr  newspaper 
politicians,  perhapi  from  a  higher  source,  thnt  although  this  indepeodent  judiciary  is 
very  necessary  in  a  monarchy  to  protect  the  peoj^e  from  the  oppression  of  a  court, 
yet  that  in  oar  republican  institution  the  same  reasons  for  it  do  not  exist ;  that  it  isi 
indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  our  government,  that  any  part  or  branch  of  il 
should  be  indeijendcut  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  jjower  is  derived*  And,  as  the  ^ 
House  of  Representatives  comes  most  frequently  from  this  great  source  of  power, 
they  claim  the  best  right  of  knowing  and  expressing  its  will ;  and  of  course  tlw 
right  of  a  controlling  influence  over  the  cither  branchea.  My  doctrine  is  proclielf  | 
the  reverse  of  this. 

*'  If  I  were  called  uikju  to  declare  whether  the  independence  of  judges  were  more 
essentially  important  in  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  I  aliould  ct^rtainly  say  in  the  latter*. 
All  govemmenta  require,  in  order  to  give  them  firmness,  utability,  and  character,  i 
penufineut  principle,  some  settled  establishment.     The  want  of  thw  is  the  great  de&»l 
ciency  In  republican  institutionB  ;  nothing  can  be  relied  upon  ;  no  faith  can  be  giving  J 
dther  at  home  or  abroad,  to  a  people,  whose  systems,  and  operations,  and  poUcy  mn ' 
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§  1620.  If,  passing  from  general  reasoning,  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  lessons  of  experience,  there  is  everything  to  convince  us 
that  the  judicial  department  is  safe  to  a  republic  with  the  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior;  and  that  justice  will  ordinarily 
be  best  administered  where  there  is  most  independence.  Of  the 
State  constitutions,  five  only  out  of  twenty-four  have  provided 
fjr  any  other  tenure  of  office  than  during  good  behavior;  and 
those  adopted  by  the  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union  since 
the  formation  of  the  national  government  have,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  only,  embraced  the  same  permanent  tenure  of  office.^  (a) 
No  one  can  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  the  States  where  the  judges 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  justice  is  administered 
with  wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness;  and  that  the  public 
confidence  has  reposed  upon  the  judicial  department  in  the  most 
critical  times,  with  unabated  respect  If  the  same  can  be  said 
in  regard  to  other  States,  where  the  judges  enjoy  a  less  perma- 
nent tenure  of  office,  it  will  not  answer  the  reasoning,  unless  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  the  judges  have  never  been  removed  for 
political  causes  wholly  distinct  from  their  own  merit,  and  yet 
have  often  deliberately  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion. 2 

constantly  changing  with  popular  opinion.  If,  however,  the  judiciary  is  stable  and 
independent ;  if  the  rule  of  justice  between  men  rests  on  permanent  and  known  piiu- 
ciples,  it  gives  a  security  and  character  to  a  country  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
its  intercourse  with  the  world  and  in  its  own  internal  concerns.  This  independence 
is  further  requisite  as  a  security  from  oppression.  History  demonstrates  from  page 
to  page  that  tyranny  and  oppression  have  not  been  confined  to  despotisms,  but  have 
been  freely  exercised  in  republics,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  with  this  difference,  — 
that  in  the  latter  the  oppression  has  sprung  from  the  impulse  of  some  sudden  gust  of 
passion  or  prejudice,  while  in  the  former  it  is  systematically  planned  and  pursued,  as 
an  ingredient  and  principle  of  the  government ;  the  people  destroy  not  deliberately, 
and  will  return  to  reflection  and  justice,  if  passion  is  not  kept  alive  and  excited  by 
artful  intrigue  ;  but,  while  the  fit  is  on,  their  devastation  and  cruelty  is  more  terrible 
and  unbounded  than  the  most  monstrous  tyrant.  It  is  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to 
protect  them  from  the  violence  of  their  own  passions,  that  it  is  essential  to  have  some 
firm,  unshaken,  independent  branch  of  government,  able  and  willing  to  resist  their 
frenzy  ;  if  we  have  read  of  the  death  of  Seneca  under  the  ferocity  of  a  Nero,  we  have 
read  too  of  the  murder  of  a  Socrates  under  the  delusion  of  a  republic.  An  inde- 
pendent and  firm  judiciary,  protected  and  protecting  by  the  laws,  would  have  snatched 
the  one  from  the  fury  of  a  despot,  and  preserved  the  other  from  the  madness  of  a 
people."    2  Chase's  Trial,  18,  19,  20. 

1  Dr.  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana,  Art.  ConstitvUimis  of  the  United  States, 

'  It  affords  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  cite  the  opinions  of  two  eminent 

(a)  At  the  present  time  the  judges  in     periods  only,  and  generally  by  popular 
most  of  the  States  are  chosen  for  limited     vote. 
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§  1621.  The  t-onHi derations  above  stated  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  republicB  there  are,  in  reality,  stronger  reasuns  for  an 

commentfttora  on  this  subject,  who,  dilferiiig  in  mmiy  other  views  of  constitutional  law, 
concur  in  upholding  the  necessity  of  nn  i ode ixju dent  judiciary  in  a  republic.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  in  hia  Comnientariea,  says  :  — 

**  lo  monarcbifll  governnientfl^  theiiidepcDdenceof  the  judiciary  is  easentiiil  to  gnanl 
the  rights  of  the  subject  from  the  injustice  of  the  crowu  ;  but  in  republics  it  fa  equally 
salutary  iu  protecting  the  Constitution  and  laws  frani  the  encroachuienta  and  the 
tyranny  of  faction.  Laws,  however  wholesome  or  necesaary,  are  frequently  the  ohjcct 
of  teinporar}'  aversion,  and  sonictiuies  of  iKipulur  resistance.  It  is  requisite  tJjat  the 
courtM  of  justice  should  be  able,  at  all  tinier,  to  present  a  determined  couittenance 
against  all  lieenlioui*  acta  ;  uiid»  to  give  theru  the  firmness  to  dn  it,  the  judges  ought  to 
be  confident  of  the  semmty  of  their  stations.  Nor  is  an  independent  judiciary  less  use- 
ful as  a  check  u[K:in  the  legislative  power,  ivhich  Ls  sometimes  disjwjsed,  from  the  force 
of  passiou  or  the  temptations  of  interest,  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  constitutional  rights ; 
and  it  is  a  wise  and  necessary  principle  of  our  govern  meat,  as  will  be  shown  her^Jifter 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  that  legislative  acts  are  subject  to  the  severe  scrutiny 
and  impartial  interpretation  of  the  courts  of  justice,  who  are  bound  to  regard  the  Con* 
atitution  as  the  iKararaonnt  law,  and  the  highest  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  people/'  1 
KenfsComm.  Lect.  14,  pp,  2t)3,  294. 

Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Comrnentiries,  makes  the  following  remarks  :  — 

**Tbo  Anjerican  constitutions  ap[>ear  to  be  the  linst  in  which  this  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary  has  formed  one  of  the  fimdamontal  tirim^-iples  of  the  government. 
Dr.  Hutherforth  conaidera  the  judiciary  aa  a  bmnch  only  of  the  executive  authority; 
and  such,  in  stnctnt'ss,  purhapa  it  is  in  other  countries,  its  [province  being  to  advise 
the  executive,  mther  thau  to  act  independently  of  it  .  .  ♦  But  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  judicial  power  is  a  distinct,  seimmtc,  independent,  and  co*urdinaU  branch 
of  the  government ;  ejtpressly  recognjied  as  such  in  our  State  bill  of  rights  and  consti- 
tution, and  demonstrably  so,  likewise*  by  the  federal  Constitution,  from  which  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  derive  all  their  fKjwera,  in  like  manner  as  the  logislntive 
and  executive  departments  dt^rive  theirs.  The  ohli^jntion  which  ihe  Con>itituriou  ini- 
]K>Hes  MfCiW  the  judiciaiy  department  to  supjxirt  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  nugatory  if  it  were  dependent  ujKin  cither  of  the  othfr  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  in  any  manner  subject  to  their  control,  since  such  control  might  o[)«mte 
to  the  deatmction  instead  of  the  supp<:prt  of  the  Const itut ion.  Nor  can  it  e9<'flf>e  oliser- 
ration,  thnt  to  require  such  an  oath  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  to  supiiose  them  bound  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  which  may  violate  the  Constitu- 
tiou  which  they  have  sworn  to  support,  carries  with  it  such  a  degree  of  irapicty,  as  weU 
as  absurdity,  a<!  no  man,  who  pays  any  reganl  to  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  can  be  sup- 
posed either  to  contend  for,  or  to  defend. 

•'  This  absolute  inde|>endence  of  the  judiciary,  both  of  the  executive  and  the  legitU* 
live  departments,  which  I  contend  is  to  he  found  both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  ol  our 
conititutions,  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  liberty  nnd  security  of  the  citizen  and  hi* 
proprty  in  a  repubUcan  government  than  in  a  monarchy.  Tf,  in  the  latter,  the  will 
of  the  prince  may  be  considered  as  likely  to  influence  the  conduct  of  judgcsa  created  oc- 
casionally, and  holding  their  offices  only  during  his  pleasure,  more  especially  in  auBi 
where  a  criminal  prosecution  may  be  carried  on  by  hia  orders  and  supi>orted  by  his  in- 
fluence ;  in  a  republic,  on  the  other  hand^the  violence  and  malignity  of  party  8|nnt,  as 
well  in  the  legislature  as  in  the  executive,  requires  not  less  the  intervention  of  a  calm* 
temperate,  upright,  and  independent  judiciary,  to  prevent  that  violence  and  malignity 
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independent  tenure  of  office  by  the  judges,  a  tenure  during  good 
behavior,  than  in  a  monarchy.  Indeed,  a  republic,  with  a  lim- 
ited constitution,  and  yet  without  a  judiciary  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent to  check  usurpation,  to  protect  public  liberty,  and  to 
enforce  private  rights,  would  be  as  visionary  and  absurd  as  a 

from  exerting  itself '  to  cmah  in  dost  and  aflhes'  aU  opponents  to  its  tyrannical  admin- 
istration or  ambitious  projects.  Such  an  independence  can  never  be  perfectly  attained 
bat  by  a  eon$tUutional  tenure  ofoffict^  equally  independent  of  the  frowns  and  smiles  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  government.  Judges  ought  not  only  to  be  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  other  oflSce  at  the  same  time,  but  even  of  appointment  to  any  but  a  judicial 
office.  For  the  hope  of  favor  is  always  more  alluring,  and  generally  more  dangerous, 
than  the  fear  of  offending.  In  Enghmd,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
a  judge  cannot  hold  any  other  office ;  and,  according  to  the  practice  there  for  more  than 
a  century,  no  instance  can,  I  believe,  be  shown,  where  a  judge  has  been  appointed  to 
any  other  than  a  judicial  office,  unless  it  be  the  honorary  post  of  privy  councillor,  to 
which  no  emolument  is  attached.  And  even  this  honorary  distinction  is  seldom  con- 
ferred but  upon  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed. 
To  this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  tenure  of  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  may  we 
ascribe  that  pre-eminent  integrity  which,  amidst  surrounding  corruption,  beams  with 
genuine  lustre  fh>m  the  English  courts  of  judicature,  as  from  the  sun  through  surround- 
ing clouds  and  mists.  To  emulate  both  their  wisdom  and  integrity  is  an  ambition 
worthy  of  the  greatest  characters  in  any  country. 

"  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
operates,  we  shaU  discover  that  it  cannot,  of  itself,  oppress  any  individual ;  for  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  must  lend  its  aid  in  every  instance  where  oppression  can  ensue  from 
its  decisions  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  decisions  in  favor  of  the  citizen  are  carried 
into  instantaneous  effect,  by  delivering  him  from  the  custody  and  restraint  of  the 
executive  officer  the  moment  that  an  acquittal  is  pronounced.  And  herein  consists 
one  of  the  great  excellencies  of  our  Constitution,  that  no  individual  can  be  oppressed 
whilst  this  branch  of  the  government  remains  independent  and  uncorrupted  ;  it  being 
a  necessary  check  upon  the  encroachments  or  usurpations  of  power  by  either  of  the 
other. 

"That  absolute  independence  of  the  judiciary,  for  which  we  contend,  is  not,  then, 
incompatible  with  the  strictest  responsibility  (for  a  judge  is  no  more  exempt  from  it 
than  any  other  servant  of  the  people,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion) ;  but  such  an  independence  of  the  other  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government  as 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
functions,  without  the  hope  of  pleasing  or  the  fear  of  offending.  And  as,  from  the 
natural  feebleness  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  in  continual  jeopardy  of  being  overpowered, 
awed,  or  influenced  by  its  co-ordinate  branches,  who  have  the  custody  of  the  purse  and 
sword  of  the  confederacy  ;  and,  as  nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  firmness  and 
independence  as  permanency  in  office,  this  quality,  therefore,  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  ingredient  in  its  constitution,  and,  in  great  measure,  as  the  citadel 
of  the  public  justice  and  the  public  security.*'  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  354,  356 
to  360. 

There  is  also  a  very  temperate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  satisfactory  elucida- 
tion of  the  same  subject  in  Mr.  Rawle's  work  on  the  Constitution  (ch.  30).  It  would 
be  cheerfully  extracted,  if  this  note  had  not  already  been  extended  to  an  inconvenient 
length. 

VOL.  II.  — 28 
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society  organized  without  any  restraints  of  law.  It  would  become 
a  democracy  with  unlimited  powers,  exercising,  through  its  rul- 
ers, a  universal  despotic  sovereignty.  The  very  theory  of  a 
balanced  republic  of  restricted  powers  presupposes  some  organ- 
ized means  to  control  and  resist  any  excesses  of  authority.  The 
people  may,  if  they  please,  submit  all  power  to  their  rulers  for 
the  time  being;  but  then  the  government  should  receive  its  true 
appellation  and  charact-er.  It  would  be  a  govermnent  of  tyrants, 
elective,  it  is  true,  but  still  tyrants;  and  it  would  become  the 
more  fierce,  vindictive,  and  sanguinary,  because  it  would  ]>eri>et- 
ually  generate  tactions  in  its  own  bosom,  w^ho  could  succeed  only 
by  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  It  would  be  alternately  character- 
ized as  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  reign  of  imbecility.  It  w^ould 
be  as  corrupt  as  it  would  be  dangerous.  It  would  form  another 
model  of  that  profligate  and  bloody  democracy,  which,  at  one 
time,  in  the  French  revolution,  darkened  by  its  deeds  the  for- 
tunes of  France,  and  left  to  mankind  the  appalling  lesson,  that 
virtue  and  religion,  genius  and  learning,  the  authority  of  wis- 
dom and  the  appeals  of  innocence,  arc  unheard  and  unfelt  in  the 
frenzy  of  popular  excitement;  and  that  the  worst  crimes  may  be 
sanctioned,  and  the  most  desolating  principles  inculcated,  under 
the  banners  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  In  human  government 
there  are  but  two  controlling  powers,  —  the  power  of  arms,  and 
the  power  of  laws.  If  the  bitter  are  not  enforced  l;»y  a  judiciary 
above  all  fear  and  above  all  reproach,  the  former  must  prevail, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  triumfih  of  military  over  civil  institutions. 
The  franiers  of  the  Constitution,  with  profound  wisdom,  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  our  national  republic  in  the  permanent  indepen- 
dence of  the  judicial  establishment  Upon  this  point  tlieir  vote 
w^as  unanimous.^  They  adopted  the  results  of  an  enlightened 
experience.  They  were  not  seduced,  by  the  dreams  of  human 
perfection,  into  the  belief  that  all  power  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  unchecked  operation  of  the  private  amhition  or  personal  vir- 
tue of  rulers.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  so  lost  to  a  just 
estimate  of  human  concerns,  as  not  to  feel  that  confidence  must 
be  rcfiosed  somewhere,  if  either  efficiency  or  safety  is  to  be  con- 
sulted in  the  plan  of  government.  Hanng  provided  amply  for 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  they  established  a  bal- 
ance-wheel, which,  by  its  independent  structure,  should  adjust 

^  Joanial  of  Convention,  100«  ISS. 
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the  irregularities  and  check  the  excesses  of  the  occasional  move- 
ments of  the  system. 

§  1622.  In  the  convention,  a  proposition  was  offered  to  make 
the  judges  removable  by  the  President,  upon  the  application  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  but  it  received  the 
support  of  a  single  State  only.^ 

§  1623.  This  proposition,  doubtless,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
clause  in  the  act  of  Parliament  (13  Will.  III.  ch.  2)  making  it 
lawful  for  the  King  to  remove  the  judges  on  the  address  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  established  by  the  same  act.^  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  teach  us  that  there  is  no  just  analogy  in 
the  cases.  The  object  of  the  act  of  Parliament  was  to  secure  the 
judges  from  removal  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  but  not 
to  render  them  independent  of  the  action  of  Parliament  By  the 
theory  of  the  British  constitution,  every  act  of  Parliament  is  su- 
preme and  omnipotent  It  may  change  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  even  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  constitution.  It 
would  have  been  absurd,  therefore,  to  have  exempted  the  judges 
alone  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  authority  in 
the  realm.  The  clause  was  not  introduced  into  the  act  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  the  power  on  Parliament,  for  it  could  not 
be  taken  away  or  restricted;  but  simply  to  recognize  it,  as  a 
qualification  of  the  tenure  of  office;  so  that  the  judges  should  . 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  an  implied  con- 
tract with  them,  and  the  crown  should  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  to  remove  an  unfit  judge,  whenever  Parliament  should,  in 
their  discretion,  signify  their  assent  Besides,  in  England  the 
judges  are  not  and  cannot  be  called  upon  to  decide  any  constitu- 
tional questions ;  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  necessity  to  place 
them,  and  indeed  there  would  have  been  an  impropriety  in  pla- 
cing them,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  (which  it  clearly  was  not), 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  would  not  have  been  under  the 
control  of  Parliament. 

§  1624.  Far  different  is  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  chosen  to  establish  a  constitution  of 
government  with  limited  powers  and  prerogatives,  over  which 
neither  the  executive  nor  the  legislature  has  any  power,  either  of 
alteration  or  control.      It  is  to  all  the  departments  equally  a 

1  Journal  of  Ck>nvention,  296.  ^  1  Black.  Comm.  266. 
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lav,  wUdi  aU  mnit  obef t 
aad  aoae  mre  st  libertr  to  diffregud.  Thik  aiam  aecofi^  relied 
o«  to  check  anj  irreguUr  or  wncoiiititgtioiial  meanie^  either  ol 
the  ezfieatiTe  or  the  legislMii^  depaitineBl,  VMI|  as  ve  hxn 
■en,  the  jiulieiaiy.  To  hav^  made  die  jodgea,  Iheroture^  remor* 
able  at  the  pleaaore  of  the  President  and  CongreaB,  would  hav« 
been  a  fifteal  siirrender  to  them  of  the  costod j  and  appointinenfc 
of  the  guardiaiu  of  the  Conslltalioii.  It  would  hare  been  pla- 
cing: the  keja  c^  the  citadel  in  the  poeaeaaioa  of  thoee  against 
whoae  aaeanlta  the  people  were  moat  atrenuoitslT  endeaToring  to 
$niard  themselreflw  It  would  be  holding  out  a  temptation  to  the 
President  and  CongreaSi  wb^ierer  thej  were  resisted  in  any  of 
their  measure^  to  secure  a  perfect  irresponsibility,  by  removing 
thoee  judges  from  office  who  sboald  dare  to  oppoee  their  wilL 
In  abort,  in  erery  riolent  political  commotion  or  change,  the 
judges  would  be  removed  from  office,  exactly  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  England  now  is,  in  order  that  a  {lerfect  harmony  mi^t 
he  established  Wtween  the  operations  of  all  the  departments  of 
government.  Such  a  power  would  have  been  a  signal  proof  of  a 
aolicttude  to  erect  defences  round  the  Constitution,  for  the  sole 
purfkose  of  surrendering  them  into  the  possession  of  those  whose 
acts  they  were  intended  to  guard  against*  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  might  well  hare  been  asked,  where  could  resort  be  had 
to  redress  grievances  or  to  overthrow  usurpations?  QuU  ctuloditt 
ctutodesf 

§  1625.  A  proposition  of  a  more  imposing  nature  was  to  au- 
thorize a  removal  of  judges  for  inability  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  offices.  But  all  considerate  persons  will  readily  perceive 
that  such  a  provision  would  either  not  be  practised  upon  or  would 
be  more  liable  to  abuse  than  calculated  to  answer  any  good  pur- 
poea  The  mensuration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  has  no  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  any  known  art  or  science-  An  attempt  to 
fix  the  boundary  between  the  region  of  ability  and  inability  would 
rau€h  ottener  frive  rise  to  fKTSonal  or  party  attachments  and  hos- 
Hlities  than  advance  the  interests  of  justice  or  the  public  good* 
And  instances  of  absolute  imbecility  would  be  too  rare  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  so  dangi?rou3  a  provision. 

§  1026,  In  order  to  avoid  investigations  of  this  sort,  which 
must  forever  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  some  persons  have  been 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  79.    See  Bawle  on  Constitution,  cK  30,  pp.  278,  279. 
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disposed  to  think  that  a  limitation  of  age  should  be  assumed  as 
a  criterion  of  inability,  so  that  there  should  be  a  constitutional 
removal  from  office  when  the  judge  should  attain  a  certain  aga 
Some  of  the  State  constitutions  have  adopted  such  a  limitation. 
Thus,  in  New  York,  sixty  years  of  age  is  a  disqualification  for 
the  office  of  judge ;  and  in  some  other  States  the  period  is  pro- 
longed to  seventy.  The  value  of  these  provisions  has  never  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  established  by  the  experience  of  any  State. 
That  they  have  worked  mischievously  in  some  cases  is  matter  of 
public  notoriety.  The  Federalist  has  remarked,  in  reference  to 
the  limitation  in  New  York,*  ** There  are  few  at  present  who  do 
not  disapprove  of  this  provision.  There  is  no  station  in  which 
it  is  less  proper  than  that  of  a  judge.  The  deliberating  and  com- 
paring faculties  generally  preserve  their  strength  much  beyond 
that  period  in  men  who  survive  it  And  when,  in  addition  to 
this  circumstance,  we  consider  how  few  there  are  who  outlive  the 
season  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  bench,  whether  more  or  less  numer- 
ous, should  be  in  such  a  situation  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  limitations  of  this  sort  have  little  to  rec- 
ommend them.  In  a  republic,  where  fortunes  are  not  affluent, 
and  pensions  not  expedient,  the  dismission  of  men  from  stations 
in  which  they  have  served  their  country  long  and  usefully,  and 

^  The  limitatioD  of  New  York  stnick  from  its  bench  one  of  the  greatest  names 
that  ever  adorned  it,  in  the  fuU  possession  of  his  extraordinarj  powers.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent,  to  whom  the  jarispnidence  of  New  York  owes  a  debt  of  gratitode 
that  can  never  be  repaid.  He  is  at  once  the  compeer  of  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield. 
Since  his  removal  from  the  Bench,  he  has  composed  his  admirable  Ck>mmentarie8,* 
a  work  which  wiU  survive  as  an  honor  to  the  countly  long  after  aU  the  perishable 
fabrics  of  our  day  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion.  If  he  had  not  thus  secured  an  envia- 
ble fame  since  his  retirement,  the  public  might  have  had  cause  to  regret  that  New 
York  should  have  chosen  to  disfranchise  her  best  citizens  at  the  time  when  their  services 
were  most  important  and  their  judgments  most  mature. 

Even  the  age  of  seventy  would  have  excluded  from  public  service  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  which  have  belonged  to  our  country.  At  eighty,  said  Mr.  Jefferson, 
Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  human  nature.  At  eighty,  Lord  Mansfield  still  pos- 
sessed in  vigor  his  almost  unrivalled  powers.  If  seventy  had  been  the  limitation  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  nation  would  have  lost  seven  years  of  as 
brilliant  judicial  labors  as  have  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  the  jurisprudence  of  any 
country. 

*  While  the  present  work  waa  paning  through  Om  preM,  a  aeeond  edition  haa  heen  pnhlished  hj  the 
laamed  author ;  and  it  has  been  greatly  trnprovad  bj  his  severe,  aeate,  and  aeeurate  Judgment 
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on  which  they  depend  for  suhsistencey  and  from  which  it  will  be 
too  late  to  resort  tu  any  other  occupation  for  a  livelihood,  ought 
to  have  some  l>etter  apology  to  humanity  than  is  to  be  found  In 
the  imaj^nary  danjrer  of  a  supemnnuated  bench/'  ^ 

§  1627.  It  is  oliservable,  that  the  Constitution  has  declared 
that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  court*  aa  well  as  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
English  government  and  our  own.  In  England,  the  tenure  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts,  and  does 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen^  even  embrace  all  of  these.  In  fact, 
a  great  portion  of  all  the  civil  and  criminal  business  of  the  whole 
kingdom  is  jjerformed  hy  persons  delegated  pro  hac  vice^  for  this 
purpose,  under  commissions  issued  j)eri<idically  for  a  single  cir- 
cuit^ It  is  true  that  it  is,  and  for  a  long  period  has  been,  ordi- 
narily administered  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer;  but  it  is  not  so  merely  virtute 
offielij  but  under  sjiecial  commissions,  investing  them  from  time 
to  time  with  this  authority,  in  conjunction  with  other  persons 
named  in  the  commission.  Such  are  the  commissi  tins  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  of  assize,  of  jail  delivery,  and  of  nisi  prius^  under 
which  all  civil  and  criminal  trials  of  matters  of  fact  are  had  at 
the  circuits  and  in  the  metropolis.^  By  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  all  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  nmst  be  exclu- 
sively confided  to  judges  holding  their  office  during  good  beha- 
vior; and  though  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  distribute  the 
jurisdiction  among  sncli  inferior  courts  as  it  may  create  from 
time  to  time,  and  withdraw  it  at  their  pleasure,  it  is  not  compe- 
tent for  them  to  confer  it  upon  temporary  judges,  or  to  conRde  it 
by  special  commission.  Even  if  the  English  system  be  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  secure  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent administration  of  justice  in  the  realm,  as  it  doubtless  does, 
still  it  is  obvious  that,  in  our  popular  government,  it  would  lie 
quite  too  great  a  power  to  trust  the  whole  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice  to  commissioners  appointed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President.     To  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

1  The  Fedemlwt,  No.  79.     See  Rawie  on  Const  cb.  SO.  pp.  278,  279, 
»  1  W^ilson*»  Uw  I^t.  4«S,  46i  ;  2  Wikon's  Law  Lect.  258,  259. 
>  See  3  Black.  Comm.  58,  5%  60. 
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to  those  who  enjoy  its  advantages,  no  judges  are  known  but  such 
as  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior.^  (a) 

§  1628.  The  next  clause  of  the  Constitution  declares,  that  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  "shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not 
be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office."  Without  this 
provision,  the  other,  as  to  the  tenure  of  office,  would  have  been 
utterly  nugatory,  and  indeed  a  mere  mockery.  The  Federalist 
has  here  also  spoken  in  language  so  direct  and  convincing,  that  it 
supersedes  all  other  argument 

§  1629.  "  Next  to  permanency  in  office,  nothing  can  contribute 
more  to  the  independence  of  the  judges  than  a  fixed  provision  for 
their  support.  The  remark  made  in  relation  to  the  President  is 
equally  applicable  here.  In  the  general  course  of  human  nature, 
a  power  over  a  man^s  subnstence  amounts  to  a  power  over  his  will. 
And  we  can  never  hope  to  see  realized  in  practice  the  complete 
separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power  in  any  sys- 

^  1  Wilson's  Law  Lect  464,  465.  Mr.  Tucker  has  spoken  with  a  truly  national 
pride  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  national  judiciary,  in  comparing  it  with  that  of 
England.  "Whatever,  then,  has  been  said,*'  says  he,  **by  Baron  Montesquieu,  De 
Lolme,  or  Judge  Blackstoue,  or  any  other  writer,  on  the  security  derived  to  the  sub- 
ject from  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  of  Great  Britain,  will  apply  at  least  as 
forcibly  to  that  of  the  United  States.  We  may  go  still  further.  In  England  the 
judiciary  may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  combination  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature.  In  America  (according  to  the  true  theory  of  our  constitution),  it  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  iudependent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  attempts  of  both  to  control  or 
crush  it ;  First,  by  the  tenure  of  office,  which  is  during  good  behavior  ;  these  words 
(by  a  long  train  of  decisions  in  England,  even  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third)  in  all  commissions  and  grants,  public  or  private,  importing  an  office  or  estate 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  determinable  only  by  his  death  or  breach  of  good  behavior. 
Secondly,  by  the  independence  of  the  judges  in  respect  to  their  salaries,  which  cannot 
be  diminished.  Thirdly,  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  which  defines  and  limits 
the  powers  of  the  several  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government ;  and  the  spirit  of  it, 
which  forbids  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  to  subvert  the  constitutional  inde- 
pendence of  the  others.  Lastly,  by  that  uncontrollable  authority  in  all  cases  of  liti- 
gation, criminal  or  civil,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  exclusively  vested 
in  this  department,  and  extends  to  every  supposable  case  which  can  affect  the  life, 
liberty,  or  property  of  the  citizens  of  America,  under  the  authority  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  except  in  the  case  of  an  impeachment."  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  853,  854. 

(a)  See  Mr.  Chief  Justice  MarshalVs  Discourse  on  his  Death,  page  67.     See 

remarks  in  the  Virginia  convention  of  also  Webster  on  the  Independence  of  the 

1829,  respecting  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  Judiciary,  Works,  III.  26. 
office.    They  are  quoted  in  Mr.  Binney's 
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to  be  ppqwaito.  The  plan  oi  the  am^pcaf&am  meemiSm^r  kfts  ]V0> 
¥ided,  Ikit  Ike  jndeeB  of  die  United  Stein 'dnU»  w^mmi«d  tim^M^ 
ntawm  far  their  i9ma  a  i  im|iimiIiim,  wUeh  ifadl  not  be  di- 
mimiMked  diiriiijr  their  cawtTimmiee  in  oficeu^ 

§  16m  "TUa,  sU  ctn»MtMM»  cowidered,  is  the  OKiBt 
eligible  profisioB  that  ondd  have  been  deviaod.  It  wiU  reaiKlf 
be  itDderatood  that  the  flndBatiQBa  hi  the  Taloe  of  nuwejr  and  in 
the  atate  of  aoeiet  j  lendered  a  fixed  rate  of  compensation  in  the 
Conatitotion  inadmiseible.  What  mi^t  be  extiaTagant  to-day^ 
mi^it  in  half  a  century  become  pennrions  and  inadequate.  H 
waa  therefore  neceasarj  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  legia- 
hitnfe  to  Tarr  tta  provisions  in  conformitv  to  the  variattona  in 
eireinnatances,  jet  under  such  restrictions  as  to  pot  it  out  of  the 
power  of  that  body  to  change  the  condition  of  the  individual  for 
the  worse.  A  man  may  tben  be  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which 
be  atanda^  and  can  never  be  deterred  from  his  duty  by  the  appre- 
hension of  being  placed  in  a  lees  eligible  situation.  The  clanae 
which  has  been  quoted  combines  both  advantages*  The  salariei 
of  judicial  oflScea  may  from  time  to  time  be  altered,  as  oceaaion 
shall  require,  yet  so  as  never  to  lessen  the  allowance  with  whi^ 
any  particular  jadge  comes  into  office  in  respect  to  him.  It  will 
be  oliserred,  that  a  difference  has  been  made  by  the  convention 
between  the  comfjensation  of  the  President  and  of  the  judges. 
That  of  the  former  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished. 
That  of  the  latter  can  only  not  be  diminished.  This  probably 
arose  from  the  difference  in  the  duration  of  the  respective  offieea 
As  the  President  is  to  be  elected  for  no  more  than  four  years,  it 
can  rarely  happen  that  an  adequate  salary,  fixed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period,  will  not  continue  to  be  such  to  its  end.  But 
with  regard  to  the  judges^  who,  if  they  behave  properly,  will  be 
secured  in  their  places  for  life,  it  may  well  happen,  especially  in 
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*  the  early  stages  of  the  government,  that  a  stipend  which  would 
be  very  sufficient  at  their  first  appointment  would  become  too 
small  in  the  progress  of  their  service. 

§  1631.  "This  provision  for  the  support  of  the  judges  bears 
every  mark  of  prudence  and  efficacy ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that,  together  with  the  permanent  tenure  of  their  offices,  it  affords 
a  better  prospect  of  their  independence  than  is  discoverable  in 
Ihe  constitutions  of  any  of  the  States  in  regard  to  their  own 
judges.  The  precautions  for  their  responsibility  are  comprised 
in  Uie  article  respecting  impeachments.  They  are  liable  to  be 
impeached  for  malconduct  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
tried  by  the  Senate ;  and,  if  convicted,  may  be  dismissed  from 
office,  and  disqualified  for  holding  any  o&er.  This  is  the  only 
provision  on  the  point  which  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
independence  of  the  judicial  character ;  and  is  the  only  one  which 
we  find  in  our  own  Constitution  in  respect  to  our  own  judges. "  ^ 

§  1632.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  also  has,  with  manifest  satisfac- 
tion, referred  to  the  provision  as  giving  a  decided  superiority  to 
the  national  judges  over  those  of  England.  "The  laws,"  says  he, 
^  in  England  respecting  the  independency  of  the  judges  have  been 
construed  as  confined  to, those  in  the  superior  courts.  In  the 
United  States,  this  independency  extends  to  judges  in  courts  in- 
ferior as  well  as  supreme.  This  independency  reaches  equally 
their  salaries  and  their  commissions.  In  England,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  do  not  now,  as  they  did  formerly,  hold 
their  commissions  and  their  salaries  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown; 
but  they  still  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament :  the 
judicial  subsists,  and  may  be  blown  to  annihilation  by  the  breath 
of  the  legislative  department     In  the  United  States,  the  judges 

^  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  written  a  few  brief  bat  pregnant  sentences  on  this  sub- 
ject :  and  he  has  praised  the  Constitation  of  the  United  States  as,  in  this  respect,  an 
improvement  upon  all  previously  existing  constitutions  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  276.  In  his  second  edition  (Ibid.  p.  294),  he  has  in  some 
measure  limited  the  generality  of  expression  of  the  firrt,  by  utating  that,  by  the  Eng- 
lish act  of  settlement  of  12  &  13  Will.  III.,  it  was  declared,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  should  bo  ascertained  and  established;  and  by  the  statute  of  1  George  III.,  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  were  absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of  their 
commissions.  See  1  Black.  Comm.  267,  268.  Still  there  remains  a  striking  diflerence 
in  favor  of  the  American  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  in  England  the  compensation  as 
well  as  the  tenure  of  office  is  within  the  reach  of  the  repealing  power  of  Parliament ; 
but  in  the  national  government  it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  supreme  fundamental  law, 
unalterable,  except  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
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stand  upon  the  sure  basis  of  the  Consitutton:  the  judicial  depart-^ 
ment  is  independent  of  the  department  of  legislature.  No  act 
of  Congress  can  shake  their  commissions  or  reduce  their  salarieflu  { 
*Thc  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  continuance  in  office,'  It  is  not  lawful 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  remove  them  on  the 
address  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  Ther  may  be  removed, 
however,  as  they  ought  to  be,  on  conviction  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemcajiors.  The  judges  of  the  United  States  stand  on  a  much 
more  inde|>endent  footing  than  that  on  which  the  judges  of  Eng- 
land stand,  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  as  well  as  with  regard  to 
commissions  and  salaries.  In  many  cases,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  is  ascertained  and  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  As  to  these,  the  power  of  the  judicial  is  co-ordi- 
nate with  that  of  the  legislative  department.  As  to  the  other 
cases^  Uy  the  necessary  result  of  the  Constitution,  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  the  latter.*' 

§  1633.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  general  congratulation,  if  this 
language  had  been  completely  borne  out  by  the  perusal  of  our 
juridical  annals.  But,  unfortunately,  a  measure  was  adopted  in 
1802,  under  the  auspices  of  PiTsident  Jefferson,*  which,  if  its 
cemstitutionality  can  be  successfully  vindicated,  prostrates  in  the 
dust  the  independence  of  all  inferior  judges,  both  as  to  the  tenure 
of  their  office  and  their  com}>ensation  for  services,  and  leaves  the 
Constitution  a  miserable  and  vain  delusion.  In  the  year  1801, 
Congress  passed  an  act  ^  reorganizing  the  judiciary,  and  autlioriz- 
ing  the  appointment  of  sixteen  new  judges,  with  suitable  sala- 
ries, to  hold  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
different  circuits  created  by  the  act.  Under  this  act„  the  circuit 
judges  received  their  appointments  and  performed  the  duties  of 
their  offices  until  the  year  1802,  when  the  courts  established  by 
the  act  were  abolished  by  a  general  repeal  of  it  by  Congress, 
without  in  the  slightest  manner  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  judges,  or  for  any  continuation  of  their  offices.^ 
The  result  of  this  act,  therefore,  is,  so  far  as  it  is  a  precedent, 

1  Bf»e  Mr.  JeflTerson's  Messaget  Dec.  B,  1801 ;  4  Wait's  Stftto  Papers,  p.  S32, 

«  Act  of  1801,  cb.  75, 

*  Act  of  dtb  March,  1803,  cb.  8, 
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that  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  tenure  of  office  of  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  is  during  good  behavior,  Congress 
may,  at  any  time,  by  a  mere  act  of  legislation,  deprive  them  of 
their  offices  at  pleasure,  and  with  it  take  away  their  whole  title 
to  their  salaries.^  How  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  terms 
or  the  intent  of  the  Constitution,  is  more  than  any  ingenuity  of 
argument  has  ever,  as  yet,  been  able  to  demonstrate.^ (a)  The 
system  fell,  because  it  was  unpopular  with  those  who  were  then 
in  possession  of  power ;  and  the  victims  have  hitherto  remained 
without  any  indemnity  from  the  justice  of  the  government. 

§  1634.  Upon  this  subject  a  learned  commentator^  has  spoken 
with  a  manliness  and  freedom  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his 
country.  To  those  who  are  alive  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution;  those  who,  on  the  one  side,  are  anxious  to  guard 
it  against  usurpations  of  power,  injurious  to  the  States;  and  those 
who,  on  the  other  side,  are  equally  anxious  to  prevent  a  prostra- 
tion of  any  of  its  great  departments  to  the  authority  of  the 
others;  the  language  can  never  be  unseasonable,  either  for  ad- 
monition or  instruction,  to  warn  us  of  the  facility  with  which 
public  opinion  may  be  persuaded  to  yield  up  some  of  the  barriers 
of  the  Constitution  under  temporary  influences,  and  to  teach  us 
the  duty  of  an  unsleeping  vigilance  to  protect  that  branch  which, 
though  weak  in  its  powers,  is  yet  the  guardian  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  "It  was  supposed,"  says  the  learned  au- 
thor, "  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  those  tribunals,  in 

^  See  Sergeant  on  Constitution,  ch.  30  [ch.  82]. 

'  The  act  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  animated  debates  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  Congress ;  and  was  resisted  by  a  power  of  ailment  and  eloquence  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  These  debates  were  collected  and  printed  in  a  volume  at 
Albany,  in  1802,  and  are  worthy  of  the  most  deliberate  perusal  of  every  constitutional 
lawyer.  The  act  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  have  been  against 
the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  all  the  ablest  lawyers  at  the  time ;  and  probably 
now,  when  the  passions  of  the  day  have  subsided,  few  lawyers  will  be  found  to  main- 
tain the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  No  one  can  doubt  the  perfect  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  remodel  their  courts,  or  to  confer  or  withdraw  their  jurisdiction  at  their 
pleasure.  But  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  deprive  judges  of  the  tenure  of  their 
office  and  their  saUries  after  they  have  once  become  constitutionally  vested  in  them. 
See  3  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  22  to  25. 

*  Mr.  Tucker,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  360  ;  8  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  22 
to  25. 

(a)  Something  of  the  views  of  those  807.  See  also  Garland's  Life  of  John 
who  defend  this  legislation  may  be  seen  Randolph,  I.  183 ;  Cocke*s  Const  Hist, 
in  Van  Buren,  Political  Parties,  304  to     I.  219. 
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whtdi  JQstice  b  to  be  diflpenaed  sceiTrdixig  to  the  Co 
ftnd  lav»  of  the  ooafiadencf ;  in  which  life^  libertj,  and 
are  to  be  decided  apcm ;  in  which  qoestioiis  might  arne  as  to 
eonatitatioiml  powers  of  the  executive,  or  the  oonstitutional 
ligstioii  of  an  act  of  the  legialatnre;  and  in  die  deciaioQ  of  whidT' 
the  judges  might  find  theaflelv«a  CMmrtiainedy  by  datr  and  br 
their  oatfaa,  to  proBoonoe  agninat  the  autboritj  of  either,  ahoQl4| 
be  stable  and  permanent,  and  not  dependent  ttpon  the  will 
the  executire.  or  legislature,  or  both»  for  their  existence;  —  that, 
without  this  degree  of  permanence^  the  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  could  not  aeciire  to  that  department  the  necessary 
firmness  to  meet  unshaken  every  qwestion^  and  to  decide  as  ju»*j 
tice  and  the  Constitution  should  dictate^  without  regard  to  < 
qoenccs.  These  considerations  induced  an  opinion^  which,  it 
was  presumed,  was  general,  if  not  univereal,  that  the  power 
rested  in  Congns^  to  erect  from  time  to  time  tribunals  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  authorize  them,  at  pleasure^  to 
demolish  thent  Being  built  upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution, 
their  foundations  were  supposed  to  partake  of  its  permanency^ 
and  to  be  equally  incapable  of  being  shaken  by  the  other  branches 
of  the  government  But  a  diflferent  construction  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  has  lately  prevailed.  It  has  been  determined  that  a  power ^ 
to  ordain  and  establish,  from  time  to  time,  carries  with  it  a 
discretionary  flower  to  discontinue  or  demolish, — that,  althongfa 
the  tenure  of  office  be  during  good  behavior^  this  does  not  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  office  from  the  officer,  by  putting  doT^^  the 
office;  but  only  secures  to  the  officer  his  station  upon  the  terms 
of  good  bcha%'ior,  so  long  as  the  office  itself  remains.  Painful, 
indeed,  is  the  remark,  that  this  interpretation  seems  calculated 
to  subvert  one  of  the  fundamental  pillars  of  free  governments) , 
and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous ' 
political  schisms  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  United  States  of 
America. "  ^ 


1  Whether  justicefl  of  the  peace,  appointed  under  the  auttiority  of  the  United 
State*,  are  inferior  courts  within  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  in  fonnef 
times  a  matter  of  sonie  cxintroversy,  but  has  ne^er  been  decided  b?  the  Supreme 
Court  Thej  arc,  doubtless,  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stat»  ,  but 
their  duties  are  partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive  or  ministerial.  Wise  i?,  Wilheis, 
3  Crsnchs  B.  838.  In  these  respects  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  like  comrois-^ 
sionereof  exctAe^  of  bankruptcy,  comtnissionctft  to  take  depositions,  and  commtssioii*  4 
ers  under  treaties.    Aud  it  txas  been  said  that  the  Constitution,  in  speaking  of  cottiti 
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§  1635.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  although  the 
Constitution  has,  with  so  sedulous  a  care,  endeavored  to  guard 
the  judicial  department  from  the  overwhelming  influence  or 
power  of  the  other  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government,  it 
has  not  conferred  upon  them  any  inviolability  or  irresponsibility 
for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  On  the  contrary,  for  any  corrupt 
violation  or  omission  of  the  high  trusts  confided  to  the  judges, 
they  are  liable  to  be  impeached  (as  we  have  already  seen),  and, 
upon  conviction,  removed  from  office.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  pure  and  independent  administration  of  public  justice  is  amply 
provided  for;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  urgent  responsibility 
secured  for  fidelity  to  the  people. 

§  1636.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  spoken  of  in  the 
Constitution,  do  not  include  the  judges  of  courts  appointed  in 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  given  to 
Congress  to  regulate  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
courts  of  the  territories  are  not  constitutional  courts,  in  which 
the  judicial  power  conferred  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general 
government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  legislative  courts,  cre- 
ated in  virtue  of  the  general  sovereignty  which  exists  in  the  na- 
tional government  over  its  territories.  The  jurisdiction  with 
which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  power  which 
is  defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution,  but  arises  from 
the  same  general  sovereignty.  In  legislating  for  them.  Congress 
exercises  the  combined  powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment Congress  may,  therefore,  rightfully  limit  the  tenure 
of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  territorial  courts,  as  well  as  their 
jurisdiction;  and  it  has  been  accordingly  limited  to  a  short 
period  of  years.  ^ 

and  judges,  means  those  who  exercise  aU  the  regular  and  permanent  duties  which 
belong  to  a  court,  in  the  ordinary  popular  signification  of  the  terms.  Sergeant  on 
Const  (2d  edit.)  ch.  33,  pp.  377,  378. 

At  present,  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  organized  under  the  Constitution, 
consist  of  district  courts  (one  of  which,  at  least,  is  established  in  every  State  in  the 
Union),  of  circuit  courts,  and  of  a  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  being  composed  of  seven  (a) 
judges.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1802,  ch.  81,  are 
those  which  make  the  general  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  these  courts,  and 
for  their  jurisdiction,  original  and  appellate.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  has  given  a  brief 
but  accurate  account  of  the  examination  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  1  Kent's 
Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  279  to  285  (2d  edit.  pp.  298  to  305). 

*  The  American  Insurance  Company  v.  Canter,  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  611,  646. 

(a)  Now  nine. 
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§  1637.  The  second  section  of  the  third  article  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  the  judicial  power 
of  the  national  government.  The  first  clause  is  as  folluws;  "The 
jndieial  fjower  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  aris- 
ing under  tliis  Constitntiun^  Uie  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority, (a) 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  jmblic  ministers,  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to 
controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party  ;  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citi- 
zens of  another  State;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects,"  ^ 

§  1538.  Such  is  the  judicial  power  which  the  Constitution  has 
deemed  essential  in  oi*der  to  follow  out  one  of  its  great  objects 
stated  in  the  preamble,  "to  establish  justice/*  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jay,  in  his  very  able  opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  The  Slate  of 
Georgia, 2  has  drawn  up  a  summary  of  the  more  general  reason- 
ing on  which  each  of  these  delegations  of  power  is  foimded.  **  It 
may  I>g  asked,'*  said  he,  "what  is  the  precise  sense  and  latitude 
in  which  the  words  *'to  establish  jmtieej^  as  here  used,  are  to  be 
understood  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  result  from  the 
provisions  made  in  the  Constitution  on  this  head.  They  arc 
specified  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  where  it  is 
ordained  that  the  judicial  |K>wer  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
to  ten  descriptions  of  cases,  namely:  1.  To  all  cases  arising 
under  this  Constitution;  because  the  meaning,  construction,  and 
operation  of  a  compact  ought  always  to  be  ascertained  by  all  the 
parties,  not  by  authority  derived  only  from  one  of  them.     2.    To 

'  It  has  been  very  correctly  ri'marlcetl  by  Mr,  Jtistico  Iredell,  that  "the  judiciil 
power  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  commeiumratc  with 
the  ordinary  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  general  government,  &ud  tbi 
powers  which  concern  treaties.  But  it  also  goes  furtber.  When  certain  parties  Ml  1 
concempil,  although  the  aiihject  in  controversy  doog  not  relate  to  any  special  objects 
of  authority  of  the  general  government  wherein  the  sepiirate  sovereignties  of  th« 
separate  States  are  blended  in  one  common  mass  of  supremacy,  yet  the  genenlj 
government  has  a  judicial  authority  in  regiird  to  such  subjects  of  controversy  ;  tod 
the  legislature  of  the  United  Statea  may  paaa  nil  laws  necessary  to  give  Sttch  jadidal 
Authority  its  proper  effect.'*    Chisholm  v,  Georgia,  2  Ddh  433,  434. 

•  2  DftlL  R,  419»  47fi, 

(ctj  See  Tennessee  u.  Daris,  100  U.  S,  257. 
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all  cages  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  because, 
as  such  laws,  constitutionally  made,  are  obligatory  in  each  State, 
the  measure  of  obligation  and  obedience  ought  not  to  be  decided 
and  fixed  by  the  party  from  whom  they  are  due,  but  by  a  tribunal 
deriving  authority  from  both  the  parties.  8.  To  all  cases  aris- 
ing under  treaties  made  by  their  authority ;  because,  as  treaties 
are  compacts  made  by  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  nation,  their 
operation  ought  not  to  be  affected  or  regulated  by  the  local  laws 
or  courts  of  a  part  of  the  nation.  4.  To  all  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, or  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  because,  as 
these  are  ofScers  of  foreign  nations,  whom  this  nation  are  bound 
to  protect,  and  treat  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  cases  affect- 
ing them  ought  only  to  be  cognizable  by  national  authority. 
5.  To  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  because, 
as  the  seas  are  the  joint  property  of  nations,  whose  right  and 
privileges  relative  thereto  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  nations 
and  treaties,  such  cases  necessarily  belong  to  national  jurisdic- 
tion. 6.  To  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be 
a  party ;  because,  in  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  are  inter- 
ested, it  would  not  be  equal  or  wise  to  let  any  one  State  decide 
and  measure  out  the  justice  due  to  others.  7.  To  controversies 
between  two  or  more  States;  because  domestic  tranquillity  re- 
quires that  the  contentions  of  States  should  be  peaceably  termi- 
nated by  a  common  judicatory;  and  because,  in  a  free  country, 
justice  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  will  of  either  of  the  litigants. 
8.  To  controversies  beween  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ; 
because,  in  case  a  State  (that  is,  all  the  citizens  of  it)  has  de- 
mands against  some  citizens  of  another  State,  it  is  better  that 
she  should  prosecute  their  demands  in  a  national  court  than  in  a 
court  of  the  State  to  which  those  citizens  belong,  the  danger  of 
irritation  and  criminations,  arising  from  apprehensions  and 
suspicions  of  partiality,  being  thereby  obviated;  because,  in 
cases  where  some  citizens  of  one  State  have  demands  against  all 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  men  forbids  that  the  latter  should  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
justice  due  to  the  latter;  and  true  republican  government  re- 
quires that  free  and  equal  citizens  should  have  free,  fair,  and 
equal  justice.  9.  To  controversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States ;  because, 
as  the  rights  of  the  two  States  to  grant  the  land  are  drawn  into 
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question,  neither  of  the  two  States  ought  to  decide  the  contro- 
verBj.  10,  To  controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  eitizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects;  because, 
every  nation  is  re8iK)nsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  towards 
other  nations,  all  questions  touching  the  justice  due  to  foreign 
nations,  or  people,  ought  to  be  ascertained  by,  and  depend  on, 
national  authority.  Even  this  cursory  view  of  the  judicial  powers 
of  the  United  States  leaves  the  mind  strongly  imprTsaed  with 
the  importance  of  them  to  the  preservation  of  the  tranquillity, 
the  equal  sovereignty,  and  the  equal  rights  of  the  people/* 

§  1639.  This  opinion  contains  a  clear,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
an  exact  outline;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  separately 
every  portion  of  the  jurisdiction  here  given,  in  order  that  a  more- 
full  and  comprehensive  undei^tandingof  nil  the  reasons  on  which 
it  is  founded  may  be  attained.  And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  such 
an  examinution  will  not  display  in  a  more  striking  light  the 
profound  wisdom  and  policy  with  which  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  framed. 

§  1640.  And  first,  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States,^  And  by  cases  in  this  clauso 
we  are  to  understand  criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases,* 

§  1641.  The  propriety  of  the  delegation  of  jurisdiction,  in 
"cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,"  rests  on  the  obvious  con- 
sideration, that  there  ought  always  to  be  some  constitutional 
method  of  giving  effect  to  const i hit ional  provisions,^  What, 
for  instance,  would  avail  restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures,  without  some  constitutional  mode  of  enforcing 
the  observance  of  them  ?  *     Tlie  States  are,  by  the  Constitution, 

*  In  the  first  dmft  of  the  Constitntion  the  cUuae  was,  **  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  extend  to  all  ciuea  arising  under  the  Taws  pcissed  by  the  tegisU* 
ture  of  the  United  States;'*  the  other  words,  "the  Constitution,'*  aud  **twtttica,* 
wpre  afterwards  added  without  any  apparent  objection.  Joumsil  of  Convention,  226^ 
297.  2&8. 

4  1  Tiielc.  Black.  Comm.  App,  420,  421  ;  Cohens  t»,  VirginiA,  6  Wheat  K,  8P9; 
Rawle  on  Constitution,  cb.  24,  p.  226. 

*  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  (J  Whent.  R.  415  ;  Id,  402  to  4^4  ;  nntr,  vol  i,  §§  266,  267, 

*  Mr,  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  Resolutions  und  iiefKirt,  Jnnuary,  1800,  8ay»  th&l 
"caaes  arising  under  the  Constitution,**  in  the  sense  of  this  clause,  are  of  two  devrip- 
tkni.  One  of  these  comprebench  the  casps  Rowing  out  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
legialatiTe  power  of  the  States,  auch  as  emitting  bills  of  credit,  making  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,     "  Should  this  prohibition  be  nolated,*' 
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prohibited  from  doing  a  variety  of  things;  some  of  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Union;  others  with  its 
peace  and  safety ;  others  with  the  principles  of  good  government 
The  imposition  of  duties  on  imported  articles,  the  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  emission  of  paper-money,  are  examples  of  each 
kind.  No  man  of  sense  will  believe  that  such  prohibitions 
would  be  scrupulously  regarded  without  some  effectual  power  in 
the  government  to  restrain  or  correct  the  infractions  of  them.  ^ 
The  power  must  be  either  a  direct  negative  on  the  State  laws,  or 
an  authority  in  the  national  courts  to  overrule  such  as  shall  man- 
ifestly be  in  contravention  to  the  Constitution.  The  latter  course 
was  thought  by  the  convention  to  be  preferable  to  the  former; 
and  it  is,  without  question,  by  far  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
States.2 

says  he,  "and  a  sait  hettoeen  citizens  of  the  game  State  be  the  consequence,  this.wonld 
be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  before  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States. 
A  second  description  comprehends  suits  between  citizens  and  foreigners,  or  citizens 
of  different  States,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  State  or  foreign  Uws,  but  submitted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States ;  the  judicial  power 
being,  in  several  instances,  extended  beyond  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States.*' 
(p.  28.)  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries,  uses  the  following  language :  "The  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  federal  government  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution.  Now,  the  powers  granted  to  the  federal  government,  or  pro- 
hibited to  the  States,  being  all  enumerated,  the  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution 
can  only  be  such  as  arise  out  of  some  ennmenUed  power  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  prohibited  to  those  of  the  several  States.  These  general  words  include  what 
is  comprehended  in  the  next  clause,  namely,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  But,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  clause,  it  comprehends  some  cases  after- 
wards enumerated ;  for  example,  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between 
a  State  and  foreign  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States  ;  all  which  may  arise  under  the  Constitution,  and  not  under 
any  law  of  the  United  States.  Many  other  cases  might  be  enumerated  which  would 
fall  strictly  under  this  clause,  and  no  other;  as,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be 
denied  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  another  ;  so,  if  a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  State  should  escape  into  another  and  obtain  protection  there,  as  a  free  man  ;  so,  if  a 
State  should  coin  money,  and  declare  the  same  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt, 
the  validity  of  such  a  tender,  if  made,  would  fall  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 
So  also,  if  a  State  should,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  upon  goods 
imported,  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  an  act,  if  disputed,  would  come  within 
the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  not  of  any  other.  In  all  these  cases  equitable  circum- 
stances may  arise,  the  cognizance  of  which,  as  well  as  such  as  were  strictly  legal,  would 
belong  to  the  federal  judiciary  in  virtue  of  this  clause.**  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
418,  419.     See  also  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  888,  390,  400,  418,  419. 

1  See  3  Elliot's  Debates,  142. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  80.     See  also  Id.  No.  22  ;  2  Elliot*s  Debates,  889,  890.     The 
reasonableness  of  this  extent  of  the  judicial  power  is  very  much  considered  by  Mr. 
VOL.  II.  —  29 
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§  1642,  The  same  reasoning  applies  with  equal  force  to  "cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  In  fact,  the  ne- 
cessity of  uniformity  in  the  interpretation  of  these  laws  would  of 
itself  settle  every  doubt  that  could  be  raised  on  the  subject. 
"Thirteen  independent  courts  of  final  jurisdiction,"  says  the 
Federalist,  "  over  the  same  causes  is  a  hydra  in  governracnt,  from 
which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed. "  * 

§  1643.  There  is  still  moi-e  cogency,  if  it  be  possible,  in  the 
reasoning,  as  applied  to  "cases  arising  under  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  imder  the  authority  of  the  United  .States." 
Without  this  power,  there  would  be  jierpetual  danger  of  collision, 
and  even  of  war,  with  foreign  powers,  and  an  utter  incapacity  to 
fulfil  the  ordinary  obligations  of  treaties.^  The  want  of  this 
power  was,  as  we  have  seeu,^  a  most  mischievous  defect  in  the 
confederation,  and  subjected  the  country  not  only  to  violations 
of  its  plighted  faith  but  to  the  gross  and  almost  proverbial  im- 
putation of  Funic  insincerity.* 

§  1644.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  argument  on  this  subject  has 
been  already  exhausted  in  the  preceding  part  of  these  Commenta- 
ries, and  therefore  it  may  lie  dismissed  without  further  illustra- 
tions, although  many  humiliating  proofs  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
records  of  the  confederation.^ 

Cliief  Jurtice  Miuahall,  in  delivering  the  opioiou  of  the  conrt,  in  CohenB  r.  Tit^giniji 
(6  Wheat.  B,  4t3  to  I2S),  from  whkb  some  extracts  m\\  be  tuade,  in  considering  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  n  future  page. 

»  The  redemlist.  No.  80  ;  Id.  No.  22  ;  Id.  No.  15;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  38^,  2m ; 
8  Elliot**  Debates,  H2,  IIS*  In  the  convention  which  fmtned  the  Constitution,  the 
following  resolution  waa  unanimoiusly  adopted  :  **  Tlwit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
judiftUry  ahall  extend  to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed  by  the  general  legislature, 
and  to  stich  other  rjucMtiana  as  involve  the  natbcal  peace  and  harmonj.**  Joama}  of 
Convention,  188,  189. 

a  The  FedwrnliHt,  Noa,  22,  8§  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  8&0,  i(W  ;  Tlie  FwlenUist, 
No.  80,  The  n^niarkw  of  The  Federalist,  No.  80,  on  this  anbject  will  be  found  very 
instructive^  and  shouM  be  pemscd  by  every  constitutional  lawyer. 

•  AnU,  voL  i.  §§  266,  267,  483,  iU  ;  8  Elliot's  Debates,  148,  2S0. 

•  8  Elliot's  Debates,  28L 

•  AnU,  vol  i.  |§  266,  267.  483,  484  ;  The  Federalist,  Nos.  22,  80 ;  1  Tack. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419,  42§.  This  clause  was  opposed  with  great  earnestneai 
in  some  of  the  State  conventions,  and  particiikrly  in  that  of  Virginia,  as  alarniiiig  and 
dan^roua  to  the  rights  and  liliertiea  of  the  States,  since  it  would  bring  everything 
within  the  vortex  of  the  national  jurisdiction*  It  was  defended  with  gre^t  ability  and 
cnnclusiveneaa  of  reaaoning,  aa  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  safety  and  prerogatives  of  the  States,  See  2 
Elliotts  Debates,  38(1  to  427  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  125,  128,  129,  133,  143  ;  Id  280  ;  I 
Elliot'a  Debates  (Martin's  Letter),  46. 
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§  1645.  It  is  observable,  that  the  language  is,  that  ^^  the  judi- 
cial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  ^^  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.^ 

What  is  to  be  understood  by  "  cases  in  law  and  equity  "  in  this 
clause  1:  Plainly,  cases  at  the  common  law,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  cases  in  equity,  according  to  the  known  distinction 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  England,  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  upon  their  emigration,  and  with  which  all  the  Ameri- 
can States  were  familiarly  acquainted.*^  Here,  then,  at  least,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  appeals  to  and  adopts  the  com- 
mon law,  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  rule  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
medial justice  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.*  K  the  remedy  must 
be  in  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the  course  of  proceedings  at 
the  common  law,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  irresistibly  to 
follow  that  the  principles  of  decision,  by  which  these  remedies 
must  be  administered,  must  be  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Hitherto  such  has  been  the  uniform  interpretation  and  mode  of 
administering  justice  in  civil  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  this  class  of  cases. ^ 

§  1646.  Another  inquiry  may  be,  what  constitutes  a  case 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  judicial 
department  is  authorized  to  exercise  jurisdiction  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States, 
whenever  any  question  respecting  them  shall  assume  such  a  form 
that  the  judicial  power  is  capable  of  acting  upon  it  When  it 
has  assumed  such  a  form,  it  then  becomes  a  case ;  and  then,  and 

1  See  8  Elliot's  Debates,  127,  128,  129,  130,  183,  141,  143,  164. 

*  See  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  8  Wheat  R.  212,  221,  223. 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  adoption  of  the  common  law,  as  the  basis  of  the 
national  jarispradence,  has  been  in  later  times  the  subject  of  such  deep  political  alann 
with  some  statesmen,  the  non-existence  of  it,  as  such  a  basis,  was  originally  pressed  by 
some  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Constitution  as  a  principal  defect  Mr.  Oeoige 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  urged  that  the  want  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitution,  securing  to  the 
people  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  common  law,  was  a  fatal  defect  2  American  Museum, 
534 ;  anUf  vol.  L  p.  203.  Yet  the  whole  ailment  in  the  celebrated  Resolutions  of 
Virginia  of  January,  1800,  supposes  that  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  been  a  most 
mischieyons  provision. 

«  See  Parsons  v,  Bedford,  3  Peters*s  S.  C.  R.  488  to  447 ;  Kobinson  v.  Campbell,  8 
Wheat  R.  212.  See  Madison's  Report,  7  January,  1800,  pp.  28,  29 ;  Chisholm's  Ex- 
ecutors V,  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419,  433,  487,  per  IiedeU,  J.  ;  The  Federalist,  Nob. 
80,  83. 
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not  till  theiif  the  judicial  power  attaches  to  it^     A  case, 
in  the  eenae  of  thia  clause  of  the  ConBtitatioa,  arises  when 
subject  touching  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States  is  submitted  to  the  cx>artfi  by  a  party  who  asserts  his  rights 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.^     In  other  words,  a  case  is  a  suit 
in  law  or  equity,  instituted  according  to  the  regular  ccmrse 
judicial  proceedings;  and  when  it  involves  any  que^stion  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  Slaleii^.^j 
it  is  within  the  judicial  power  confided  to  the  Union.'  ^M 

§  1647.  Caaas  arising  under  the  Constitution,  as  eontradistin*  " 
guished  from  those  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  State%^ 
are  such  as  arise  from  the  powers  conferred,  or  privileges  grantedpJ 
or  rights  claimed,  or  protection  secured,  or  prohibitions  cont 
in  the  Constitution  itself,  independent  of  any  particular  statut 
enactment     Blany  cases  of  this  sort  may  easily  be  enumerated,^ 
Thus,  if  a  citizen  of  one  State  should  be  denied  the  privileges  i 
a  citizen  in  another  State  ;^  If  a  State  should  coin  money,  of 
make    pap«?r-money   a  tender;    if  a   person,   tried   for  a  crimdl 
against  the  United  States,  should  be  denied  a  trial  by  jury,  or  a 
trial  in  the  State  where  the  crime  is  charged  to  be  committed; 
if  a  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  should  escape  into  another,  and  there  should  be  a  refu 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  : 
be  due;  in  these,  and  many  other  cases,  the  question  to  be  judi 
cially  decided  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution,* 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  Uie  United 
States  are  such  as  grow  out  of  the  legislation  of  Congress,  within 
the  scope  of  their  constitutional  authority,  whether  they  consti- 
tute the  rights  or  privilege,  or  claim,  or  protection,  or  defence  of^ 
the  party,  !n  whole  or  in  part,  by  whom  they  are  asserted.*     The  I 
same  reasoning  applies  to  eases  arising  under  treaties.     Indeed,  | 
wherever,  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  any  questions  arise  touching  ^ 


See  Ur.  Mmnball'i 
6  Wheal,  R.  Appx, 


1  Osbom  V.  The  Bank  of  the  Hnit^  SUte%  9  Wheat  R.  81&« 
Speech  on  tb«  case  of  Jonathan  RobbiaSt  Bee'a  Adm.  E.  277  ; 
16,  17. 

*  S«e  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  Ap^  418,  119.  120  ;  Madison's  VirginU  EewilatioDa'^ 
Jind  Report,  January.  1800,  p,  28  ;  Mnrbiin^  t\  Madison,  1  Oranch**  R,  137,  173,  174  ;| 
Owttif^  V,  Nonvootl,  5  Crsnch^  K  344.     See  2  EUiot'a  Debates,  418,  419. 

«  The  Fedeniliiit,  No.  BO. 

*  I  Tack.  Black  Comm,  App.  418.  419. 
»  Marbury  v.  Madiaon,  1  Cranch,  137,  173,  174 
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the  validity  of  a  treaty,  or  statute,  or  authority,  exercised  under 
the  United  States,  or  touching  the  construction  of  any  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  or  any  statute  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or 
touching  the  validity  of  any  statute  or  authority  exercised  under 
any  State,  on  the  ground  of  repugnancy  to  the  Constitution,  laws, 
or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  invariably  held  to 
be  a  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
extends.^ 

§  1648.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  a  case  to  be 
witiiin  the  purview  of  this  clause  must  be  one  in  which  a  party 
comes  into  court  to  demand  something  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States.  Birt 
this  construction  is  clearly  too  narrow.  A  case  in  law  or  equity 
consists  of  the  right  of  the  one  party  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  arise  under  the  Constitution,  or  a  law,  or  a 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  whenever  its  correct  decision  de- 
pends on  the  construction  of  either.  This  is  manifestly  the  con- 
struction given  to  the  clause  by  Congress,  by  the  25th  section  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  (which  was  almost  contemporaneous  with  the 
Constitution),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  solidity  or 
correctness.  2  Indeed,  the  main  object  of  this  clause  would  be 
defeated  by  any  narrower  construction;  since  the  power  was 
conferred  for  the  purpose,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  producing  a 
nniformity  of  construction  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 
^f  the  United  States.^ 

§  1649.  This  subject  was  a  good  deal  discussed  in  a  recent 
case  *  before  the  Supreme  Court,  where  one  of  the  leading  ques- 
tions was,  whether  Congress  could  constitutionally  confer  upon 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  (as  it  has  done  by  the  seventh 
section  of  its  charter^)  general  authority  to  sue  and  to  be  sued  in 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  contended  that 
they  could  not,  because  several  questions  might  arise  in  such 
suits  which  might  depend  upon  the  general  principles  of  law, 

»  See  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  S  26  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  804 ; 
Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  264  ;  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat. 
R.  738;  Gibbons  «.  Ogden.  9  Wheat.  R.  1. 

2  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  878,  879,  891,  892.  Sec  also  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  419,  420  ;  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  391,  892. 

<  Osbom  V,  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  738,  819,  820. 

»  Act  of  18ie,  ch.  44,  §  7. 
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and  iio^  vpon  anj  ics  of  Gongras.     It  was  held  Hist  CcMigRM| 
did  cuaaUtMllogaUj  pMcii  the  pover^  and  bad  rii^tMlj  em^ 
ferred  if  in  that  <^iarter. 

{  1650.    Tbe  reaaoning  od  which  this  decision  was  fonndedj 
cannot  be  better  expreased  than  in  the  Terj  language  in  wldcb  ifcl 
waa  delirered  hy  Mr.  Chief  Jogtioe  HaiahalL     ^The  question,  ** 
amid  he,  ''ia  whether  it  [the  caae]  artaes  noder  a  law  of  tbe  United. 
States     Tbe  appellants  eontend  that  it  does  nol»  because  seTeral] 
queatioDs  maj  arise  in  it  which  depend  oo  tbe  gjeneral  prin€iplea| 
of  the  law,  not  on  anj  act  of  Co!Dgrefl&     If  this  were  snffieieiit  to 
withdraw  a  case  from  tbe  jtirisdietioa  of  the  federal  eourts^  al-  i 
most  ererj  caae,  althoogh  inTolring  the  eoiDstraction  of  a  law, 
would  be  withdrawn ;  and  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating 
to  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  government,  and  espr 
in  the  most  comprehensive  terms,  would  be  construed  to 
almost  nothing.     There  is  scarcely  anv  case^  every  part  of  which 
depends  on  the  Constitution,   laws^   or  treaties  of  the  United 
States.     The  questions  whether  the  fact  alleged  as  tbe  foundation 
of  the  action  be  real  or  fictitious ;  whether  the  conduct  of  tbe 
plaintiff  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  maintain  his  action; 
whether  his  righKis  barred ;  whether  he  has  received  satisfaction, 
or  has  in  any  manner  released  his  claims,  are  questions  some  or 
all  of  which  may  occur  in  almost  every  case;  and  if  their  exist- 
ence be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  words 
which  seem  intended  to  be  as  extensive  as  the  Constitution,  laws* 
and  treaties  of  the  Union,  which  seem  designed  to  give  the  courts 
of  the  government  the  construction  of  alt  Its  acts,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  rights   of  individuals,    would   be  reduced   to   almo^j 
nothing."  * 

§  1651*  After  adverting  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  to  prevent  Congress  giving  to  inferior  courts 
original  jurisdiction  in  cases  to  which  the  appellate  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  may  extend,  he  proceeds :  "  We  perceive,  then, 
no  ground  on  which  the  proposition  can  be  maintained,  that  Cou- 
gress  is  incapable  of  giving  the  circuit  courts  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  any  case  to  which  the  appellate  jurisdiction  extends.  We 
ask,  then,  if  It  can  lie  sufficient  to  exclude  this  jurisdiction  that 
the  case  involves  questions  depending  on  general  principles  ?  A 
cause  may  depend  on  several  questions  of  fact  and  law.     Some  of 

1  Osborn  r.  B«nk  of  the  Unitod  StaUs^  9  Whe^L  R.  ai9»  820, 
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these  may  depend  on  the  construction  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States;  others  on  principles  unconnected  with  that  law*  If  it  be 
a  sufficient  foimdation  for  jurisdiction  that  the  title  or  right  set 
up  by  the  party  may  be  defeated  by  one  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  law  of  the  United  States,  and  sustained  by  the  oppo- 
site construction,  provided  the  facts  necessary  to  support  the 
action  be  made  out,  then  all  the  other  questions  must  be  decided 
incidental  to  this,  which  gives  that  jurisdiction.  Those  other 
questions  cannot  arrest  the  proceedings.  Under  this  construe- 
tion  the  judicial  fmwcr  of  the  Union  extends  elTectivcly  and  bene- 
ficially to  that  most  important  class  of  eases  which  depend  on  the 
character  of  tlie  cause.  On  the  opposite  construction,  the  judi- 
cial power  never  can  be  extended  tu  a  whole  case,  as  expressed  by 
the  Constitution,  but  to  those  parts  of  cases  only  which  present 
the  particular  question  involving  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
ititution  or  the  law.  We  say  it  never  can  be  extended  to  the 
^whole  case;  because,  if  the  circumstance  that  other  points  are 
involved  in  it  shall  disable  Congress  from  authorizing  the  courts 
of  the  Union  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  original  cause,  it  equally 
disables  Conr^ress  from  authorizing  those  courts  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  whole  cause,  on  an  appeal;  and  thos  it  will  be  re^ 
stricted  to  a  single  question  in  that  cause.  And  words  obviously 
intended  to  secure  to  those  who  claim  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tiottj  laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  a  trial  in  the  federal 
courts,  will  be  restricted  to  the  insecure  remedy  of  an  appeal 
upon  an  inBulated  point,  after  it  has  received  that  shape  which 
may  be  given  to  it  by  another  tribunal  into  which  he  is  forced 
against  his  wilb  We  think,  then,  that  when  a  question,  to 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  by  the  Consti- 
tution, forms  an  ingredient  of  the  original  cause,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  give  the  circuit  courts  jurisdiction  of  that 
cause,  although  other  questions  of  fact  or  of  law  may  be  involved 
in  it 

§  1652.  "The  case  of  the  bank  is,  we  think,  a  very  strong 
case  of  this  description.  The  charter  of  incorporation  not  only 
creates  it,  but  gives  it  every  faculty  which  it  possesses.  The 
power  to  acquire  rights  of  any  description,  to  transact  business 
of  any  description,  to  make  contracts  of  any  description,  to  sue 
on  those  contracts,  is  given  and  measured  by  its  charter,  and  that 
charter  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,     This  being  can  acquire 
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no  right^  mftke  no  contract,  bring  no  suit,  wliicli  is  not  authorized 
by  a  law  of  the  United  States,  It  ia  not  only  itself  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  a  law,  but  all  its  actions  and  all  it?  rights  are  dependent  on 
the  same  law.  Can  a  being,  thus  constituted,  have  a  case  which 
does  not  arise  literally  as  well  as  substantially  under  the  law? 
Take  the  case  of  a  eontraet,  which  is  {>ut  as  the  strongest  against 
the  bank.  When  a  bank  sueSj  tho  first  question  which  presents 
itself,  and  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  cause,  ia,  has  this 
legal  entity  a  right  to  sue  Y  Has  it  a  right  to  ccime,  not  into  this 
ceurt  particularly,  but  into  any  court  ?  This  depends  on  a  law 
of  the  United  States.  The  next  question  is,  has  tliis  l>eing  a 
right  to  make  this  particular  contract  ?  If  this  question  be  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  the  cause  is  determined  against  the  plain- 
tiff; and  this  question,  too,  depends  entirely  on  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  important  questions,  and  they  exifit 
in  every  possible  case.  The  right  to  sue,  if  decided  once,  is  de- 
cided forever;  but  the  power  of  Congress  was  exercised  antece- 
dently to  the  first  decision  on  that  right;  and  if  it  was  con- 
stitutional, then,  it  cannot  cease  to  be  so  because  the  particular 
question  is  decidiMl,  It  may  be  revived  at  the  will  of  the  party^ 
and  most  probaldy  would  be  renewed  were  the  trilmnal  to  be 
ehanged.  But  the  question  respecting  the  right  to  make  a  par- 
ticular contmct^  or  to  acquire  a  particular  property,  or  to  sue  on 
account  of  a  particular  injury,  Ijelongs  to  every  particular  case, 
and  may  be  renewed  in  every  case.  The  question  forms  an  ori- 
ginal ingredient  in  every  cause.  Whether  it  lie  in  fact  relied  on 
or  not  in  the  defence,  it  is  still  a  port  of  the  cause,  and  may  be 
relied  on.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  sue  cannot  depend  on  the 
defence  which  the  defendant  rany  choose  to  set  up.  His  right  to 
sue  is  anterior  to  that  defence,  and  must  depend  on  the  state  of 
things  when  the  action  is  brought.  The  questions  which  the  case 
involves,  then,  must  determine  its  character,  whether  those 
questions  be  made  in  the  cause  or  not.  The  appellants  say  that 
the  case  arises  on  the  contract;  but  the  validity  of  the  contract 
depends  op  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  the  plaintiff  is  com- 
pelled, in  every  case,  to  show  its  validity.  The  case  arises  em- 
phatically under  the  law.  The  act  of  Congress  is  its  foundation. 
The  contract  could  never  have  been  made  but  under  tho  authority 
of  that  act.  The  act  itself  is  the  first  ingredient  in  the  ca»e,  is 
its  origin,  is  that  from  which  every  other  part  arisea.    That  other 
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questions  may  also  arise,  as  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  or 
its  performance,  cannot  change  the  case,  or  give  it  any  other  ori- 
gin Ihan  the  charter  of  incorporation.  The  action  still  origi- 
nates in,  and  is  sustained  by,  that  charter. 

§  1653.  ^^  The  clause  giving  the  bank  a  right  to  sue  in  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  States  stands  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  acts  authorizing  officers  of  the  United  States,  who  sue  in  their 
own  names,  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  post- 
master-general, for  example,  cannot  sue  under  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  character  of  the  party,  nor  is  he  authorized  to  sue  by 
the  judiciary  act  He  comes  into  Ihe  courts  of  the  Union  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
can  only  be  sustained  by  the  admission  that  his  suit  is  a  case  aris- 
ing under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  is  such 
a  case  because  a  law  of  the  United  States  authorizes  the  contract 
and  authorizes  the  suit,  the  same  reasons  exist  with  respect  to  a 
suit  brought  by  the  bank.  That^  too,  is  such  a  case;  because 
that  suit,  too,  is  itself  authorized,  and  is  brought  on  a  contract 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  depends  absolutely 
on  that  law,  and  cannot  exist  a  moment  without  its  authority. 

§  1654.  ^^  If  it  be  said,  that  a  suit  brought  by  the  bank  may 
4epend  in  fact  altogether  on  questions  unconnected  with  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  suits 
brought  by  the  postmaster-general.  The  plea  in  bar  may  be  pay- 
ment, if  the  suit  be  brought  on  a  bond,  or  non-assumpsit,  if  it  be 
brought  on  an  open  account,  and  no  other  question  may  arise 
than  what  respects  the  complete  discharge  of  the  demand.  Yet 
Ihe  constitutionality  of  the  act  authorizing  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  never  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  is  sustained  singly  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, standing  on  that  construction  of  the  Constitution  which 
asserts  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  give  original  jurisdiction 
to  the  circuit  courts  in  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  clause  in  the  patent  law  authorizing  suits  in  the 
'  circuit  courts  stands,  we  think,  on  the  same  principle.  Such  a 
«uit  is  a  case  arising  under  a  law  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
defendant  may  not,  at  the  trial,  question  the  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent, or  make  any  point  which  requires  the  construction  of  an  act 
of  Congress.     He  may  rest  his  defence  exclusively  on  the  fact 
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that  ho  has  not  violated  the  right  of  the  plaintiff.  That  this 
fact  becomes  the  aole  question  made  in  the  cause,  cannot  oust  the^^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  eetabliBh  the  position  that  the  caae^H 
does  not  arise  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

§  1655.  "  It  is  said,  that  a  clear  distinction  exists  between  the 
party  and  the  cause;  that  the  party  may  originate  under  a  law 
with  which  the  cause  has  no  connection ;  and  that  Congress  may, 
with  the  same  propriety,  give  a  naturalized  citizen,  who  is  the 
mere  creature  of  a  law,  a  right  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  as  give  that  right  to  the  bank.  This  distinction  is  not 
denied;  and,  if  the  act  of  Congress  was  a  simple  act  of  incorpo- 
ration, and  contained  nothing  more,  it  might  be  entitled  to  great 
consideration.  But  the  act  does  not  stop  with  incorporating  the 
bank.  It  proceeds  to  bestow  upon  the  being  it  has  made  all  the 
faculties  and  capacities  which  that  being  possesses.  Every  act 
of  the  bank  grows  out  of  this  law,  and  is  attested  by  it  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Constitution,  every  act  of  the  bank  arises 
out  of  this  law.  A  naturalized  citizen  is  indeed  made  a  citizen 
under  an  act  of  Congress^  but  the  act  docs  not  proceed  to  give, 
to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  his  capacities.  He  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  possessing  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen, 
and  standing,  in  the  view  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  footing  of  a 
native.  The  Constitution  does  not  authorize  Congress  to  en- 
large or  abridge  those  rights.  The  simple  power  of  the  national  ^M 
legislature  is  to  prescribe  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  ^H 
the  exercise  of  this  power  exhausts  it  so  far  as  respects  the  indi- 
vidual. The  Constitution  then  takes  hira  up,  and  among  other 
rights,  extends  to  him  the  capacity  of  suing  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  precisely  under  the  same  circumstances  under 
which  a  native  might  sue.  He  is  distinguishable  in  nothing  from 
a  native  citizen,  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution  makes  the  dis- 
tinction. The  law  makes  none.  There  is,  then,  no  resemblance 
between  the  act  incorporating  the  bank  and  the  general  naturali- 
zation law.  Upon  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  this  subject,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  clause  m  the 
act  of  incorporation,  enabling  the  hank  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  is  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  and  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  the  courts.''^ 


i  Osbom  V.  Bunk  of  the  Uniled  SUtea,  9  Wlieat  R.  S21  to  828. 

the  United  SUte*  v,  Gijorgia,  0  Wheat.  R.  904. 


See  also  Bulk  df 
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§  1656.  Gases  may  also  arise  under  laws  of  the  United  States 
hj  implication,  as  well  as  by  express  enactment,  so  that  due 
redress  may  be  administered  by  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  legislative  act  to  involve  con- 
sequences which  are  not  expressed.  An  officer,  for  example,  is 
ordered  to  arrest  an  individual.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
usual,  to  say  that  he  shall  not  be  punished  for  obeying  this  order. 
His  security  is  implied  in  the  order  itself.  It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  an  act  of  Congress  to  imply,  without  expressing,  this  very  ex- 
emption from  State  control.  The  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the 
carriers  of  the  mail,  the  mint  establishment,  and  all  those  insti- 
tutions which  are  public  in  their  nature,  are  examples  in  point 
It  has  never  been  doubted  that  all  who  are  employed  in  them  are 
protected  while  in  the  line  of  their  duty ;  and  yet  this  protection 
is  not  expressed  in  any  act  of  Congress.  It  is  incidental  to,  and 
is  implied  in,  the  several  acts  by  which  those  institutions  are 
created,  and  is  secured  to  the  individuals  employed  in  them  by 
the  judicial  power  alone ;  that  is,  the  judicial  power  is  the  instru- 
ment employed  by  the  government  in  administering  this  security.^ 

§  1657.  It  has  also  been  asked,  and  may  again  be  asked,  why 
the  words  "cases  in  equity"  are  found  in  this  clause?  What 
equitable  causes  can  grow  out  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  ?  To  this  the  general  answer  of 
the  Federalist 2 (a)  seems  at  once  clear  and  satisfactory.  "There 
is  hardly  a  subject  of  litigation  between  individuals  which  may 
not  involve  those  ingredients  of  fratidy  accident,  trust,  or  hard- 
ship  which  would  render  the  matter  an  object  of  equitable  rather 
than  of  legal  jurisdiction,  as  the  distinction  is  known  and  estab- 
lished in  several  of  the  States.  It  is  the  peculiar  province,  for 
instance,  of  a  court  of  equity  to  relieve  against  what  are  called 
hard  bargains:  these  are  contracts  in  which,  though  there  may 
have  been  no  direct  fraud  or  deceit  sufficient  to  invalidate  them 
in  a  court  of  law,  yet  there  may  have  been  some  undue  and  un- 
conscionable advantage  taken  of  the  necessities  or  misfortunes  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  a  court  of  equity  would  not  tolerate. 

1  Osbom  V,  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  865,  866  ;  Id.  847,  848. 
>  The  Federalist,  No.  80.    See  alsol  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  418,  419;  2  Elliot's 
Debates,  389,  390. 

(o)  Robinson  v.  Campbell,  8  Wheat.  r.  Creighton,  24  How.  169 ;  Noonan  v. 
212 ;  Keyes  v.  Scott,  13  How.  268  ;  Fitch      Lee,  2  Black,  499. 


cossmvnaE  of  tus.  cxitsd  w^iaisr. 


it  vmU  be  iapoMible  for  lli^  f ednsl  jodiMlorm  to  da ; 

witfaotit  an  eqvitable  ftg  well  is  m  iqgal  jurisdidiciii 
menta  to  conrej  UdAb  dmimed  unditr  the  grulB  of  different! 
Stotei  maj  afford  aaotlier  eaLample  of  the  neaeeai^  of  an  equita- 
ble jviijdictioci  in  the  federml  eonla.     This  reaaoniBg  maj  not 
be  BO  palpable  in  thoae  StalcB  where  the  formal  and  tedmieal 
dJotindicn  between  law  and  BQmr  15  nu«  maintained,  aa  im  thisj 
Staler  where  it  is  exemplified  bv  everr  da/^a  practices  ** 

§  1658.  The  next  clanae  extends  the  pdicial  power  *^  to  all 
catei  affecting  ambsaaadora,  other  pnblie  ndniatera^  and 
fnhL^  The  proprietj  of  this  delegation  of  power  to  the  ; 
judiciary  will  searoelj  be  qnestioned  bj  snj  persons  who  have 
dulj  reflected  npon  the  aohject  There  are  Tsrioua  gradea 
public  ministeiSy  from  ambassadors  (which  is  the  highest  grade}^ 
down  to  common  resident  ministeFs^  whose  rank  and  diplomatic 
precedence  and  authority  are  well  known  and  well  a 
in  the  law  and  usages  of  nations.^  Bat  whaterer  maj  be  their ^ 
relative  rank  and  grade,  public  ministers  of  eTery  class  are  tiie 
immediate  representatives  of  their  sovereigns.  As  such  repre* 
sentativeSy  they  owe  no  subjection  to  anv  laws  but  thr^e  of  their 
own  country,  any  more  than  their  sovereign;  and  their  actions^ 
are  not  generally  deemed  subject  to  the  control  of  the  private  law 
of  that  State  wherein  they  are  appointed  to  reside*  He  that  h 
subject  to  the  coercion  of  laws  is  necessarily  dependent  on  that 
power  by  whom  those  laws  were  made.  But  pnblie  ministers 
ought,  in  order  to  perfonn  their  duties  to  their  own  sovereign,  to 
be  independent  of  every  power  except  that  by  which  they  are  sent; 
and,  of  consequence,  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  mere  munici- 
pal law  of  that  nation  wherein  they  are  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions.'   The  rights,  the  powers,  the  duties,  and  the  privileges  of 

*  Three  cIuki  mre  nauaUj  dUtinf^ished  in  diploroicy  :  1.  Ambuntlon,  who  *w 
the  highest  onipr,  who  are  eon«dered  m  personally  fvpi^eaetitia^  their  wortmgw  ;  S. 
Envoy i  extrsordinarj  and  mitiiiAer*  plenipotentiary ;  a.  Miniaters  rmdtrnt  and  mil* 
ifttcrs  chargSt  iTajrain*  Mere  common  cJmrg^  da^ttin  are  deemed  of  stiU  lower  ' 
rnnk.  Dr  LtebeKa  Eoqrclopedia  Americana,  art.  Minivers,  Foret^i  Vattel,  B.  4, 
ch.  0,  If  n  to  74. 

s  1  Black.  Comm.  25S  \  Vattel,  B.  4,  eh.  7,  §f  60,  81,  93,  99.  101 ;  1  K«nt'a  Comw. 
]>ct.  2»  pp,  37,  38  (2d  edit.  pp.  S8,  39).  In  the  taae  of  the  ScbooLer  Exchange  r,  MTad*  ' 
doij  (7  Cranch,  116,  138),  the  Supreme  Court  state  the  grotinda  of  thf  immiinity  of 
Ibrvign  tninUter»  in  a  very  clear  manner,  leaving  the  important  ^neation  whether 
that  immunity  can  he  forfeited  by  mttcondoct  open  to  future  die^iion.     **  A  i 
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public  ministers  are^  therefore,  to  be  determined,  not  by  any, 
municipal  constitutions,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations, 
which  is  equally  obligatory  upon  all  sovereigns  and  all  states.^ 
What  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  are,  are  in- 
quiries properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  need  not  be  discussed  here.^  But  it  is  obvious  that  every 
question  in  which  these  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  privileges 
are  involved  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  public  peace, 
and  policy,  and  diplomacy  of  the  nation,  and  touches  the  dignity 
and  interest  of  ^e  sovereigns  of  the  ministers  concerned  so 

case,*'  says  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delirering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
"standing  on  the  same  principles  with  the  first,  is  the  immunity  which  all  civilized 
nations  allow  to  foreign  ministers.  Whatever  may  be  the  principle  on  which  thia 
immunity  is  established,  whether  we  consider  him  as  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign  he^ 
represents,  or  by  a  political  fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extraterritorial,  and  therefore, 
in  point  of  law,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resides  i 
still,  the  immunity  itself  is  granted  by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  minister  is  deputed.  This  fiction  of  extraterritoriality  could  not  be  erected  and 
supported  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territoryi  He  is  supposed  to 
assent  to  it. 

"  This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  is  true,  that  in  some  countries,  and  in  this, 
among  others,  a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds 
on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punishment  of  an  act  previously  unlawful,  not  of  grant- 
ing to  a  foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

"The  assent  of  the  sovereign 'to  the  very  important  and  extensive  exemptions 
from  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  are  admitted  to  attach  to  foreign  ministers,  is  im- 
pUed  from  the  considerations  that,  without  such  exemption,  every  sovereign  wouldx 
hazard  his  own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His  minister  would 
owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  would  be  less  competent 
to  the  objects  of  hift  mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation 
with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose, 
cannot  intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power  ;  and  therefore,  & 
consent  to  receive  him  implies  a  consent  that  he  shall  possess  those  privileges  which 
his  principal  intended  he  should  retain,  —  privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  dignity 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to  perform. 

"In  what  cases  a  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides, 
may  subject  himself  to  other  punishment  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign, 
is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  render  him 
amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  forfeit  the  privileges  an- 
nexed to  his  character  ;  and  the  minister,  by  violating  the  conditions  under  which  he 
WHS  received,  as  the  representative  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  im- 
munities granted  on  those  conditions  ;  or,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
assent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them."  See  also  1  Black.  Comm.  254,  and  Chris- 
tian's note  (4)  ;  Vattel,  B.  4,  ch.  7,  §§  92,  99,  101  ;  Id.  ch.  8,  §§  113,  114,  116,  116 ; 
Id.  ch.  9,  §§  117,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2. 

1  Ex  parU  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R,  232. 

*  Vattel  discusses  the  subject  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  foreign 
ambassadors  very  much  at  large,  in  B.  4,  ch.  7,  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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deeply,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  that  they  sliould  be  submitted  to 
any  other  than  the  highest  judicature  of  the  nation, 

§  165li  It  is  most  fit  that  this  judicature  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  original  jurisdiction  of  such  cases,*  bo  that,  if  it 
should  not  l>e  exclueivej  it  might  at  least  be  directly  resorted  to 
when  the  delays  of  a  procrastinated  controversy  in  inferior  tribu- 
nals might  endanger  the  repose  or  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment. ^  It  is  well  known  that  an  arrest  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
in  a  civil  suit  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  well- 
nigh  bringing  the  two  countries  into  oj>en  hostilities;  and  was 
atoned  for  only  by  measures  which  have  been  deemed^  by  her 
own  writers,  humiliating.  On  that  occasion  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  parsed,  which  made  it  highly  penal  to  arrest  any  am- 
bassador, or  his  domestic  servants,  or  to  seize  or  distrain  his 
goods;  and  this  act,  elegantly  engrossed  and  illuminated,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  was  sent  by  an  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  propitiate  the  offended  Czar.*  And  a  statute  to 
the  like  effects  exists  in  the  criminal  code  established  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 

§  1660.  Consulsj  indeed,  have  not  in  strictness  a  diplomatic 
character.  They  are  deemed  as  mere  commercial  agents,  and 
therefore  partake  of  the  ordinary  character  of  such  agents,  and 
are  subject  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  countries  wliere  they  re- 
side.^ Yet,  as  they  are  the  public  agents  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong,  and  are  often  intrusted  with  the  performance  of  very 
delicate  functions  of  state,  and  as  they  might  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  being  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  inferior 
tribunals,  state  and  national,  it  was  thought  highly  expedient 
to  extend  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  them 
also.^     The  propriety  of  vesting  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  in 


1  The  Federalist,  Xo,  BO,  See  also  2  Elliot's  Dekites,  390,  400 ;  The  Federmlist, 
Ko.  80  J  Marbury  if.  Mftdiaon,  1  Cmnch,  R.  187,  174,  175- 

*  1  Tuck,  Bliick.  Comm.  App.  861 ;  Ex  parU  Cabrera,  1  Wash,  Cir.  R,  288. 
»  1  Black.  Comm*  255,  256  ;  4  Id.  70. 

♦  Act  of  1790,  oh,  36,  §9  26,  27  ;  1  Kent's  Comm,  Lect  9,  pp.  170,  171  (2d  cditiou, 
pp.  182,  188), 

•  8«e  Vattel,  B.  2,  ch*  %  lU;  Id.  B.  4,  cli.  6,  §  75  ;  Wicquefort,  B.  1,  |  5  j  1 
Kent's  Comro.  Lect.  2,  pp.  40,  43  (2d  edition,  pp.  41  to  44)  ;  2  Brown's  Adm.  Lnw, 
ch.  14,  p.  503  ;  Vireash  tr.  Becker,  3  Maale  A  Sei  R.  284  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  24, 
pp.  224  to  226. 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  80 ;  Cohens  c,  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  396  ;  1  Kent's  Comnv 
Lect  2,  p.  44  (2d  edition,  p.  45) ;  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  24,  pp.  224  to  226. 
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Bome  of  the  national  courts  seems  hardly  to  have  been  questioned 
by  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  Constitution.^  And  in  cases 
against  ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  ministers  and  consuls, 
the  jurisdiction  has  been  deemed  exclusive.* 

§  1661.  It  haj  been  made  a  question  whether  this  clause,  ex- 
tending jurisdiction  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  consuls,  includes  cases  of  indictments  found  against  per- 
sons for  offering  violence  to  them,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the 
United  States  punishing  such  offence.  And  it  has  been  held  that 
it  does  not  Such  indictments  are  mere  public  prosecutions,  to 
which  the  United  States  and  the  offender  only  are  parties ;  and 
which  are  conducted  by  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating their  own  laws  and  the  law  of  nations.  They  are 
strictly,  therefore,  cases  affecting  the  United  States;  and  the 
minister  himself  who  has  been  injured  by  the  offence  has  no  con- 
cern in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  or  the  costs  attending  it^ 
Indeed,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  a  case 
affecting  an  ambassador,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  unless 
he  is  a  party  to  the  suit  on  record,  or  is  directly  affected  and 
bound  by  the  judgment* 

1  2  Elliot's  Debates,  383,  384,  418 ;  8  Id.  281 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  188. 
Under  the  confederation  no  power  existed  in  the  national  government  to  punish  any 
person  for  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers  and 
consuls.  Congress,  in  November,  1781,  recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
to  pass  laws  punishing  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations,  committed  by  violating 
safe-conducts  or  pa8sp<^  rts  granted  by  Congress  ;  by  acts  of  hostility  against  persons 
in  amity  with  the  United  States  ;  by  infractions  of  the  immunities  of  ambassadors ; 
by  infractions  of  treaties  or  conventions ;  and  to  erect  a  tribunal,  or  to  vest  one 
already  existing,  with  power  to  decide  on  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  to 
authorize  suits  for  damages  by  the  party  iigured,  and  for  compensation  to  the  United 
States  for  damages  sustained  by  them  from  an  injury  done  to  a  foreign  power  by  a 
citizen.  This,  like  other  recommendations,  was  silently  disregarded,  or  openly  refused. 
See  Joum.  of  Congress,  23d  of  Nov.  1781,  p.  284.  Sergeant  on  Const.  Introduction, 
p.  16  (2d  edition). 

«  Rawle  on  Constitution,  ch.  21,  p.  208;  Id.  ch.  24,  pp.  222,  223  ;  1  Kent's  Coram. 
Lect.  2,1  p.  44  (2d  edition,  p.  45);  Id.  l^ct  15,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  editi  n,  pp.  314,  815) ; 
Commonwealth  v.  Kosloff,  6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  545  ;  Hall  v  Young,  3  Pick.  R.  80  ;  United 
States  i;.  Ortega,  11  Wheat.  R.  467,  and  Mr.  Wheaton's  note.  Id.  469  to  475  ;  Manhardt 
V.  Soderstrora,  1  Binn.  R.  138  ;  United  States  v,  Ravara,  2  Dali.  R.  297  ;  Cohens  v. 
Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  396,  897  ;  Osbom  ».  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  820, 
821 ;  Chisholm  v  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  481,  per  Iredell,  J. ;  Davis  v,  Packard,  7  Peters's 
S.  C.  R.  276. 

«  United  States  ».  Ortega,  11  Wheat  R.  467.  See  also  Osbom  ».  Bank  of  United 
SUtes,  9  Wheat.  R.  854,  855.  «  Ibid. 
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1 1482.  The  language  of  the  Coostitiition 
enotigh  to  cot^  eaftea  wbere  he  ta  not  a  partj,  but  maj  ji 
affected  in  interests  This  pecoliaritr  in  the  language  haa 
taken  notice  of  in  a  recent  case  by  the  Supreme  Conrt,*  * 
»mt  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister/*  8ai4  Mr.  Chief 
li€6  UarahalLy  in  delirering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "the  Su- 
preme Court  alone  haa  original  jnriadietion ;  and  this  is  shown 
on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be  brought  which  affects 
the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  bj  which  the  person  of  his 
secretarj,  or  of  his  senantp  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  i^^V^^^ 
hf  tte  mere  arrest  of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  parlj^^H 
to  this  suit;  but  the  actual  defendant  pleads  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  asserts  his  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a  for* 
eign  minister,  it  must  be  dismissed;  not  because  he  ia  a  partv  to 
it^  but  because  it  affects  him.  The  language  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  two  cases  is  different  This  court  can  take  cognizance  of 
all  cases  ^affecting'  foreign  ministers;  and,  therefore,  jurisdic- 
tion does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this 
language  changes  when  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  States* 
Why  this  change  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  for- 
eign ministers,  it  was  intended,  for  reasons  which  all  compre- 
hend, to  give  the  national  courts  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  by 
which  they  were  in  any  manner  affected.  In  the  case  of  States, 
whose  immediate  or  remote  intei-esta  were  mixed  up  with  a  mul-? 
titude  of  cases,  and  who  might  be  affected  in  an  almost  infinite 
¥ariety  of  ways,  it  was  intended  to  give  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  only  to  which  they  were  actual  parties." 

§  1663*  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  **to  all 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction."* (a) 

§  1664.  The  propriety  of  this  delegation  of  power  seems  to 
have  been  little  questioned  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitu- 
tion. *'Tlie  most  bigoted  idolizers  of  State  authority,'*  said  the 
FederaHst,^  "have  not^  thus  far,  shown  a  disposition  to  deny  the 
national  judiciary  the  cognizance  of  maritime  causes.  Th^e  so 
generally  depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  so  commonly  affect 

1  United  States  t,  Ortegu,  11  Wheat.  R.  167.  See  dm  Osborn  t^.  Bunk  <*f  VniU^ 
SUte^  9  Wheat  R.  854,  866, 

«  See  Mr  Marshall  a  Speech,  6  Wheat.  R.  16,  Appx  ;  Id.  27. 

■  The  Fedemlist,  No.  80.    See  aluo  2  Elliot's  Debater*  383.  384,  890,  418.  119. 

{a)  See  The  Lottawamifl,  21  Wall  558. 
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the  rights  of  foreigners^  that  ihey  fall  within  the  considerations 
which  are  relative  to  the  public  peace. "  The  subject  is  dismissed 
with  an  equally  brief  notice  bj  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  the  ease 
of  Chisholm  v.  (Georgia,  in  ihe  passage  already  cited.  ^  It  de- 
mands, however,  a  more  enlarged  examination,  which  will  clearly 
demonstrate  its  utility  and  importance  as  a  part  of  the  national 
power. 

§  1665.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Federalist,  in  another 
place,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  as  well  as 
of  other  courts,  is  a  source  of  frequent  and  intricate  discussions, 
sufficiently  denoting  the  indeterminate  limits  by  which  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed.^ This  remark  is  equally  true  in  respect  to  England 
and  America ;  to  the  high  court  of  admiralty  sitting  in  the  parent 
country,  and  to  the  vice-admiralty  courts  sitting  in  ihe  colonies. 
At  different  periods  the  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised  to  a  very 
different  extent ;  and  in  the  colonial  courts  it  seems  to  have  had 
boundaries  different  from  those  prescribed  to  it  in  England.  It 
has  been  exercised  to  a  larger  extent  in  Ireland  than  in  England ; 
and,  down  to  this  very  day,  it  has  a  most  comprehensive  reach 
in  Scotland.  3  The  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, as  properly  belonging  to  them,  extends  to  all  acts  and  torts 
done  upon  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea, 
and  to  all  maritime  contracts,  that  is,  to  all  contracts  touching 
trade,  navigation,  or  business  upon  the  sea,  or  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Some  part  of  this  ju- 
risdiction has  been  matter  of  heated  controversy  between  the 
courts  of  common  law  and  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Eng- 
land, with  alternate  success  and  defeat  But  much  of  it  has 
been  gradually  yielded  to  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  its  public 
convenience,  if  not  of  its  paramount  necessity.  It  is  not  our 
design  to  go  into  a  consideration  of  these  vexed  questions,  or  to 
attempt  any  general  outline  of  the  disputed  boundaries.  It  will 
be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  present  a  brief  view  of  that  which  is 
admitted  and  is  indisputable.* (a) 

»  2  Dall.  R.  475  ;  ante,  §  1639. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  37.    See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  17. 

»  See  De  Lovio  v.  Boit,  2  Galll»on*s  R.  398  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  17,  passim, 

*  Upon  this  subject  the  learned  reader  is  referred  to  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  ch.  21, 


(rt)  Upon  no  subject  have  the  rulings      uniformity  as  upon  the  jurisdiction  hore 
of  the  federal  courts  been  so  wanting  in     considered.    It  would  not  be  profitable 
VOL.  II.  —  30 
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§  1666.  The  admiralty  and  maritioie  jurisdiction  (and  the 
word  "maritime*'  was,  doubtlessj  added  to  guard  again^tt  anj 
narrow  interpretation  of  the  preceding  word^  *' admiralty  ")  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  embraces  two  great  classes  of  cases, 
—  one  dependent  upon  locality,  and  the  other  upon  the  natnre  of 
the  contract.  The  first  respects  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the 
high  sea,  where  all  nations  claim  a  common  right  and  common 
jurisdiction;*  or  acts  or  injuries  done  upon  the  coast  of  the  sea; 
or,  at  furthest,  acts  and  injuries  done  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  (/i)    The  second  respects  contracts,  claims,  and  serTices 

and  the  authorities  there  cited  ;  to  Gordon's  Digest,  wi-  763  to  702  ;  to  1  Kent** 
Comoi.  Lecii  17,  passim;  2  Brown's  Adm.  Law,  ch.  4«  6«  12.  Mr.  Sei^eant  (in  bis 
introduction  to  the  second  edition  of  his  very  Vflluable  work  on  Constitntionid  Iaw, 
pp.  3,  4,  and  not^)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  admimlty  commission  of  th«>  goremor 
or  New  Hampshire,  refened  to  in  De  Lorio  tr.  Boit,  2  Galliaon'a  R.  470,  471,  might  he 
an  extension  of  the  ordinary  commissions  of  the  colonial  admimlty  judges.  It  ia 
helieved  tliat  he  i»  mistaken  in  thia  BUppoaition,  In  Stokes's  History  of  the  Colonies 
there  is  a  commib&ioii  similar  in  its  main  clauses  ;  and  Mr,  Stokes  says  that  it  was  the 
usnal  form  of  the  comniisstons.  Stokes's  Hist,  of  Colon,  ch.  4,  p.  166.  See  also  Mr* 
Wheaton's  notes  to  th«  case  of  the  United  SUtea  v.  Berana,  3  Wheat  E.  336,  357» 
Ul,  365. 

1  See  Mr.  MaMLaU'g  Speech,  5  Wheat.  R,  Appx.  16. 


to  review  those  mUogs  in  this  place,  but 
the  following  cases  may  be  referred  to  as 
giving  a  hiatory  of  the  jurisdiction^  and 
the  rules  by  which  ft  is  to  he  teated  i 
De  Lono  v.  Boit,  2  GalL  437  ;  The  Vol- 
unteer, I  Sum.  551 ;  Bains  v.  The  James 

6  Catherine,  Baldw.  544  ;  Waring  v, 
Clark,  5  How,  441  ;  New  Jereey  Steam 
NflV,  Co.  I?.  Mcrcliaiit's  Bnuk^  6  How. 
844  ;  The  Genesee  Chief,  12  How.  443  ; 
The  St  Lawrence,  1  Black.  527  ;  The 
Hows  Taylor,  4  Wall.  411  ;  The  Belfast, 

7  Wall  624  ;  Insurance  Co.  v,  Dunham, 
11  Wall.  1. 

The  gmnt  in  the  Conatitntion,  it  is 
held,  is  not  to  be  limited  to,  or  inter* 
preted  hy,  what  were  cases  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction  in  England  when  the  CoriBti- 
tutioD  was  adopted,  but  extends  tbe  power 
so  as  to  cover  every  expansion  of  such 
jurisdiction.  Waring  u,  Clarke,  6  How. 
458. 

A  State  cannot,  by  its  statutes,  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  federal  cotirts,  but 


it  may  give  a  right  which,  if  of  the  proper 
nature,  may  be  enforced  therein  ;  e.  g. 
the  right  to  compenBiition  for  pilotage. 
Ex  parte  WlfiBl  13  Wall  236. 

(a I  It  was  decided  in  The  GeneMe 
Chief,  12  How.  443,  ovcrrnUng  earlier 
cases,  that  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Constitution 
is  not  limited  lo  tho  high  seas,  or  to  tide 
waters,  or  even  to  watei's  navigable  from 
the  ocean,  hut  extends  also  to  the  great 
lakes  lying  along  the  northern  borders  of 
our  countr)^  and  to  the  waters  connecting 
the  same.  See  also  The  Eagle,  3  Wall. 
15.  In  Fritz  V.  Boll,  12  How.  466,  this 
doctrine  was  applied  to  the  Mississippi 
above  tide-water,  and  in  The  Magnolia, 
20  How.  2»6,  to  the  Alabama,  a  river 
whose  navigable  course  is  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  State.  See  also 
Nelson  e.  Leland,  22  How.  18  ;  The  Com- 
merce, 1  Black,  674. 

But  it  doei  not  eictend  to  canal  navi- 
gation  within   a  State,   even    though  a 
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purely  maritime,  and  touching  rights  and  duties  appertaining 
to  commerce  and  nayigation.  The  former  is  again  divisible  into 
two  great  branches,  one  embracing  captures,  and  questions  of 
prize  arising ywre  belli;  the  other  embracing  acts,  torts,  and  in- 
juries strictly  of  civil  cognizance, —  independent  of  belligerent 
operations.^ 

§  1667.  By  the  law  of  nations,  the  cognizance  of  all  captures, 
jure  helli^  or,  as  it  is  more  familiarly  phrased,  of  all  questions  of 
prize  and  their  incidents,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  courts  of  the 
country  to  which  the  captors  belong,  and  from  whom  they  derive 
their  authority  to  make  the  capture.  No  neutral  nation  has  any 
right  to  inquire  into  or  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  such  cap- 
ture, even  though  it  should  concern  property  belonging  to  its  own 
citizens  or  subjects,  unless  its  own  sovereign  or  territorial  rights 
are  violated ;  but  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  belongs  to 
the  courts  of  the  capturing  belligerent  And  this  jurisdiction^ 
by  the  common  consent  of  nations,  is  vested  exclusively  in  courts 
of  admiralty  possessing  an  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  courts  of  common  law  are  bound  to  abstain  from  any  decision 
of  questions  of  this  sort,  whether  they  arise  directly  or  indirectly 
in  judgment.  The  remedy  for  illegal  acts  of  capture  is  by  the 
institution  of  proper  prize  proceedings  in  the  prize  courts  of  the 
captors.* (a)  If  justice  be  there  denied,  the  nation  itself  becomes 
responsible  to  the  parties  aggrieved ;  and,  if  every  remedy  is  re- 
fused, it  then  becomes  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  the  parties  aggrieved  belong,  which  may  vindicate 

1  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  885. 

<  Le  Caox  v.  Eden,  Dong.  R.  594 ;  Lindo  v,  Rodney,  Doug.  R.  618,  note  ;  L' Invin- 
cible, 1  Wheat  R.  238  ;  The  Estrella,  4  Wheat  R.  298  ;  Bingham  v,  Cabot,  8  Dall.  19  ; 
La  Amifltad  de  Rues,  5  Wheat.  R.  885  ;  1  Kent's  ComnL  Lect  17,  p.  884  (2d  edition, 
p.  856). 

portion  of  the  voyage  is  through  public  commerce    between    ports  of  the    same 

navigable  waters.     McCormick  v,   Ives,  State  (1  Black,  574),  and  the  case  of  a 

Abb.  Adm.  418.  contract  of  affreightment  to  be  performed 

In  The  Commerce,  supra,  and  The  Bel-  entirely  within  a  State.     7  Wall.  624. 
fast,  7  WalL  624,  it  was  declared,  over-  A  maritime  lien  cannot  attach  to  fixed 

mling  previous  ca«»es,  that  the  admiralty  and  immovable  things,  like  a  bridge.    The 

and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Rock  Island  Bridge,  6  Wall.  218. 
courts  was  not  confined  within  the  limits  (a)  See,  as  to  jurisdiction  in  prize  cases 

of  the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  upon  rivers,  case  of  680  Pieces  of  Mer- 

but  would  embrace  the  case  of  a  collision  chandise,  2  Sprague,  288  ;  U.  8.  v.  269} 

on  navigable  waters  of  vessels  engaged  in  Bales  Cotton,  1  Woolw.  236. 
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their  rights,  either  by  a  jjeaceful  appeal  to  negotiation  or  a  resor 

to  arms. 

§  1668,    It  is  obvioos,  ufwn  the  slightest  consideration,  that 
cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made  luider  the  authority 
the  United  States,  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  nationall 
courts.     How,  otherwise,  can  the  legality  of  the  captures  be  sat- 
igfactorily  ascertained^  or  deliberately  vindicated  ?     It  seems  not 
only  a  natural  but  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war 
and  negotiation  with  foreign  nations.     It  would  otherwise  follow, 
that  the  yteace  of  the  whole  nation  might  l>e  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  members.     It  conld  neither 
restore  upon  an  illegal  capture,  nor  in  mony  cases  aiTord  any  ade- 
qnate  redress  for  the  wrong,  nor  punish  the  aggresson     It  would 
be  powerless  and  palsied.    It  could  not  j>crform,  or  compel  the  per- 
formance of,  the  duties  required  Ijy  the  law  of  nations.     It  would 
be  a  sovereign  without  any  solid  attribute  of  sovereignty;  and 
move  //*  vinculitt  only  to  betray  its  imbecility.     Even  under  the 
confederati(m,  the  power  to  decide  upon  questions  of  capture  and 
prize  was  exclusively  conferred  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  na- 
tional court  of  af>[K'als.  ^     But,  like  all  other  powers  conferred  by 
that  instrument,  it  was  totally  disregarded  wherever  it  interfered, 
with  State  policy,  or  with  extensive  popular  interests.     We  havtl 
seen  that  the  sentences  of  the  national  prize  court  of  appeals  were  ' 
treated  as  mere  nuUitii^s,  and  were  incapable  of  being  enforcedJ 
until  after  the  establbhment  of  the  present  Constitutiom*     Thel 
same  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  na-J 
tional  courts  ought  to  have  jurisdiction  of  this  class  of  admiralty 
cases,  conducts  us  equally  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be  efifectual 
for  the  administration  of  international  justice  it  ought  to  be  ex* 
elusive.     And,  accordingly,  it  has  been  constantly  held  that  thii' 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.^ 

§  1009.    The  other  branch  of  admiralty  jurisdictionj  depeudenfel 
upon  locality,  respects  civil  acts,  torts,  and  injuries  done  on  the 
sea^  or  (in  certain  cases)  on  waters  of  the  sea,  where  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows,  without  any  claim  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war,] 

*  ConfederatioDi  Art.  B 

*  See  Fenhallow  v.  Duaucs  3  DaH.  IL  52 ;  Jennings  v*  Carson,  4  Cranchf  2 ;  ank^  j 
Yol.  i. 

*  Sec  Mnrtin  u.  Hunter,  1  Wbfat.  R.  836,  887  ;  United  States  p,  Borana,  S  Whe*t.  I 
R.  387  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  4» ;  Ogden  v.  Snnndere,  12  Wh«ftt.  R.  278  1] 
1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect«  17,  pp.  S30  to  337  (2ii  edition,  pp  353  to  860). 
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Snch  are  cases  of  assaults  and  other  personal  injuries ;  cases  of 
collision,  or  running  of  ships  against  each  other;  cases  of  spolia- 
tion and  damage  (as  they  are  technically  called),  such  as  illegal 
seizures,  or  depredations  upon  property ;  cases  of  illegal  dispos- 
session, or  withholding  possession  from  the  owners  of  ships,  com- 
monly called  possessory  suits ;  cases  of  seizures  under  municipal 
authority  for  supposed  breaches  of  revenue,  or  other  prohibitory 
laws ;  and  cases  of  salvage  for  meritorious  services  performed  in 
saving  property,  whether  derelict,  or  wrecked,  or  captured,  or 
otherwise  in  imminent  hazard  from  extraordinary  perils.^ 

§  1670.  It  is  obvious  that  this  class  of  cases  has,  or  may  have, 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  foreigners  in  nav- 
igation and  maritime  commerce.  It  may  materially  affect  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  states,  and  raise  many  questions  of  in- 
ternational law,  not  merely  touching  private  claims,  but  national 
sovereignty  and  national  reciprocity.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
collision  should  take  place  at  sea  between  an  American  and  for- 
eign ship,  many  important  questions  of  public  law  might  be  con- 
nected with  its  just  decision;  for  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not 
be  governed  by  the  mere  municipal  law  of  either  country.  So, 
if  a  case  of  recapture  or  other  salvage  service  performed  to  a  for- 
eign ship  should  occur,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  maritime  law,  and  the  doctrines  of  national  reciprocity. 
Where  a  recapture  is  made  of  a  friendly  ship  from  the  hands  of 
its  enemy,  the  general  doctrine  now  established  is  to  restore  it 
upon  salvage,  if  the  foreign  country  to  which  it  belongs  adopts  a 
reciprocal  rule ;  or  to  condemn  it  to  the  recaptors,  if  the  like  rule 
is  adopted  in  the  foreign  country.  And  in  other  cases  of  sal- 
vage, the  doctrines  of  international  and  maritime  law  come  into 
full  activity,  rather  than  those  of  any  mere  municipal  code. ^  (a) 

1  See  La  Vengeance,  8  Dall.  R.  297  ;  Martin  v.  Hanter.  1  Wheat  B.  885,  837  ;  The 
Sarah,  8  Wheat  R.  391,  394  ;  M'Donough  v.  Dannery,  8  Dall.  R.  182  ;  The  Blaireau, 
2  Cranch,  249  ;  The  Amiable  Nancy,  3  Wheat  R.  646  ;  The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat 
R,  438 ;  Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  241  ;  Manro  v.  Almeida,  10  Wheat.  R.  473  ;  The 
Apollon,  9  Wheat.  R.  862  ;  The  Marianna  Flora,  11  Wheat  R.  1,  42 ;  The  Fabius,  2 
Rob.  R.  245  ;  The  Thames,  5  Rob.  R.  345  ;  The  St  Juan  Baptista,  5  Rob.  R.  33,  40,  41 ; 
Abbott  on  Shipping,  P.  2,  ch.  4,  note  to  American  edition,  1829,  pp.  132,  138  ;  The 
Dundee,  1  Hagg.  Adm.  R.  109  ;  The  Ruckers,  4  Rob.  R.  73  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
17,  pp.  342  to  352  (2d  edition,  pp.  865  to  377)  ;  The  Agincourt,  1  Hagg.  R.  271. 

«  The  SanU  Cruz,  1  Rob.  R.  50  ;  The  San  Francisco,  1  Edw.  R.  179  ;  The  Adeline, 

(a)  See  Houseman  v.  The  Korth  Carolina,  15  Pet  40. 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  appropriating  this  class 
of  cases  to  the  national  tribunals  j  since  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  there  decided  upon  large  and  comprehensive  principles, 
and  to  receive  a  more  uniform  adjudication;  and  thus  to  become 
more  satisfactory  to  foroiguers, 

§  1671.  The  remaining  class  respects  contracts,  claims,  and 
services  pure!)  maritime.  Among  these  are  the  claims  of  mate- 
rial-men and  others  for  repairs  and  oritfita  of  ships  belonging  to 
foreign  nations  or  to  other  States,^  bottomry  bonds  for  moneys 
lent  to  ships  in  foreign  ports  to  relieve  their  distresses,  and  ena- 
ble them  to  complete  their  voyages;^  surveys  of  vessels  damaged 
by  perils  of  the  seas;^  pilotage  on  the  high  seas;^  and  suits  for 
mariners'  wages.^  These,  indeed,  often  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States ;  and  seem  emphat- 
ically to  belong  he  incidents  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
But  they  may  also  affect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  foreign 
nations.  Repairs  may  be  done  and  supplies  furnished  to  foreign 
ships;  money  may  be  lent  on  foreign  bottoms;  pilotage  and 
mariners'  wages  may  become  duo  in  voyages  in  foreign  employ- 
ment; and  in  such  cases  the  general  maritime  law  enables  the 
courts  of  admiralty  to  administer  a  wholesome  and  prompt  jus- 
tice.** Indeed,  in  many  of  these  cases,  as  the  courts  of  admiralty 
entertain  suits  in  rem  as  well  as  in  perBonam^  they  arc  often  the 
only  courts  in  which  an  effectual  redress  can  be  afforded,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  desirable  to  enforce  a  specific  maritime  lienJ 

9  Cranch,  214  ;  2  Wlieat.  R.  App.  40  to  45 ;  Abbott  on  Shipping  (Amer,  edit.  1829), 
P.  8,  ub,  10,  pp.  a97,  417,  422. 

»  Tbe  8L  Jiigo  de  Cuba,  9  Wheat.  R.  409.  416  ;  The  Aurora,  1  Wheat  R.  105, 

*  Th«  Aurora,  1  Wheat.  R,  96, 

■  Janney  v.  Columbia  Imtarancc  Company,  10  Wheat,  R,  412,  415,  41 S.  Among  mj 
manuacripta  ib  the  copy  of  a  decree  of  coudenitiatioii  of  a  ires^el  at  Boston  by  the  Ttoe- 
adroiralty ;  there  are  petitions  of  master  and  a  sorvey,  that  shu  was  unfit  to  repaif* 
The  decree  wa<i  made  in  1745  by  Judge  AuchmuLy, 

*  The  Anne,  1  Mason  a  R.  &08. 

*  The  Thoroas  Jelferson.  10  Wheat.  R.  428. 

6  The  Two  Friends,  1  Roh.  R,  271  ;  The  Helena,  4  Rob.  R.  3 ;  The  Jacob,  4  Rob. 
R.  245  ;  The  Gratitadiue,  3  Rob.  R,  240 ;  The  Favourite,  2  Rob.  R.  232  ;  Abbott  oa 
Shipping,  P.  2,  ch.  3,  p.  115,  Story's  note ;  Id.  P.  4,  ch.  4 ;  The  Attrora,  1  WheaU 
R.  96. 

7  Manro  t>,  Almeida,  10  Wheat.  R.  473  :  The  Merino,  9  Wheat  R.  891.  41fi,  417 ; 
The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat.  R.  438  ;  The  Thomas  Jefferson*  10  Wheat.  R.  428  ;  8hep- 
bfird  V.  Tnylor,  5  Peters's  Sup.  C,  R.  675 ;  1  Kent's  Conmi.  Lect.  17,  pp.  852  to  354 
t2d  edition,  pp^  378  to  381} ;  2  Brown's  Adm«  Law.  eh*  71. 
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§  1672.  So  that  we  see  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  naturally 
connects  itself  on  the  one  hand  with  our  diplomatic  relations 
and  duties  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects,  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  the  great  interests  of  navigation  and  commerce,  for- 
eign and  domestic^  There  is,  then,  a  peculiar  wisdom  in  giv- 
ing to  the  national  government  a  jurisdiction  of  this  sort,  which 
cannot  be  wielded  except  for  the  general  good,  and  which  multi- 
plies the  securities  for  the  public  peace  abroad,  and  gives  to 
commerce  and  navigation  the  most  encouraging  support  at  home. 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  many  of  the  cases  included  in  these 
latter  classes  the  same  reasons  do  not  exist  as  in  cases  of  prize 
for  an  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  therefore,  whenever  the  com- 
mon law  is  competent  to  give  a  remedy  in  the  State  courts,  they 
may  retain  their  accustomed  concurrent  juirisdiction  in  the 
administration  of  it^ 

^  '*  The  admindty  jarisdiction/'  said  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  celebrated  case,  *'  em- 
braces all  questions  of  prize  and  salvagp,  in  the  correct  abjudication  of  which  foreign 
nations  are  deeply  interested.  It  embraces  also  maritime  torts,  contracts,  and  offences, 
in  which  the  principles  of  the  law  and  comity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential 
inquiry.  All  these  cases,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the  national 
rights,  and  may  compromit  the  national  sovereignty."  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat. 
B.  835. 

'  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  and  Mr.  Rawle  seem  to  think  (1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  17, 
p.  851  (2d  edit.,  p.  877) ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  21,  p.  202.  See  also  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  181,  182  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  890 ;  10  Wheat.  R.  418)  that  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitution  is  in  all  cases  necessarily  exclusive.  But  it  is 
believed  that  this  opinion  is  founded  in  a  mistake.  It  is  exclusive  in  all  matters  of 
prize,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  common  law  this  jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  courts  of  common  law.  But  in  cases  where  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  admiralty  is  concurrent  (as  in  cases  of 
possessory  suits,  mariners'  wages,  and  marine  torts),  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion necessarily  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jurisdiction  was  intended  to  be  ex- 
clusive ;  and  there  is  as  little  ground  upon  general  reason  to  contend  for  it  The 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  would  seem  to  be,  that  it  conferred  on 
the  national  judiciary  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  exactly  according  to  the 
nature,  and  extent,  and  modifications  in  which  it  existed  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
common  law.  Where  the  jurisdiction  was  exclusive,  it  remained  so ;  where  it  was 
concurrent,  it  i-emained  so.  Hence  the  States  could  have  no  right  to  create  courts  of 
admiralty,  as  such,  or  to  confer  on  their  own  courts  the  cognizance  of  such  cases  as 
were  exclusively  cognizable  in  admiralty  courts.  But  the  Stat«*s  might  well  retain  and 
exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  which  the  cognizance  was  previously  concurrent  in 
the  courts  of  common  law.  This  latter  class  of  cases  can  be  no  mora  deemed  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  than  cases  of  common-law  jurisdiction.  The 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  §  9,  has  manifestly  proceeded  upon  this  supposition  ;  for 
while  it  has  conferred  on  the  district  courts  "  exclusive  original  cognizance  of  all  civil 
causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  it  has  at  the  same  time  saved  '*  to  the 
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(ay  See  The  Namqa,  4  WaU.  eS4 
Siieiv  7  Wai.  152, 

(^,f)  It  ia  uavr  held  tliat  the  Admiralty 
jariidkttoD  of  the  fiideraJ  conrtR  is  ex< 
rlnaive,  in  all  canes  of  nuiritinie  torts,  and 
contracta^  and  liens  for  maritime  lemees. 
But  aaita  i»  perwtmam  in  the  wme  cases, 
whether  ftnthorized  by  the  priuciplea  of 
the  cofnmoD  Uw  or  hy  State  statutes,  iire 
eognizable  in  thf»  Stnte  courts.  The 
Monei  Taylor,  4  Wall.  Ill ;  The  Hine  f. 


Trevor.   Ul  &56 ;  The  Belfast.   7   Wall 
621;  Leon  9.  Gakerma,  11  Wall*  I&^ 

(c)  .See  Cnited  Statea  e.  Coomlie»  12 
Peteni,  72 ;  Wiriog  p.  Clarke,  5  Howard. 
464,  where  this  doctrine  is  precisely  eoiia- 
dated. 

(d)  To  the  exercise  of  this  jansdictioii 
by  the  federal  courts,  legislation  by  Con* 
gress  is  esaen t  iaL   U  aited  Slates  v.  W ilsoOt 


hmwemm^  hmmm,  mod  bmym  widiin  the  ebb  mnd  low  mf  the  tide,  at 
kmet  in  eoch  m  mre  out  oi  the  bodjr  of  may  cottDfy  of  m  SUie.  In 
^eie  plmcem  the  jnriadictiQB  of  the  comte  of  admirmllj  orer 
offneem  im  exciosire;  for  thmt  of  the  co«itB  of  ^'*m»">«"  brar  in 
Ihniled  le  ench  offences  em  mte  commitled  within  the  bodf  of 
noBm  coontj.  And  on  the  me^-comet  there  it  an  alteromte  or  di- 
▼ided  jmriadictian  of  the  cooHm  of  eoonMim  law  and  admiralty,  in 
places  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  the  former  famiing 
jurisdiction  when  and  am  far  a»  the  tide  ia  oot,  and  the  latter 
when  and  ma  &r  aa  the  tide  is  in,  itaya^  md  JUmm  oft*^,  or  to 
hi^-water  niark.'(r)  This  criminal  jurisdietian  of  the  admt* 
raltjr  id  therefore  exclosi^ely  vested  in  the  national  pvfteninmi^ 
and  may  be  exercised  orer  such  crimes  and  offeneem  aa  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  the  cognizance  of  the  national 
€QmiB.^{d)    The  propriety  of  resting  this  criminal  joriadiction 

•nitorv  ifi  aB  abacs  tlie  right  of  a  commoti-lsw  imedy,  whci«  tlie  tvmmm  kw  is  com- 
petent  to  give  it"  We  shall,  hereafter,  hs?e  oecsaioii  to  consider  man  st  Urge  hi 
wlkst  OMCs  there  ia  a  concurrent  jurisdSctioo  in  the  nationsl  end  State  eourt^  Mr. 
ClMkcellor  Kent*  in  his  third  edition  of  his  Comntentariea,  more  then  intimates  that 
Ihete  ts  a  discTe|»ncy  between  the  doctrine  here  stated  and  thmt  suted  in  Martin  e. 
Ranter,  In  1  WhesL  R.  S3S  to  S57.  1  am  not  prepared  to  admit  this,  (a)  In  p.  S87, 
Hie  rety  concurrency  of  jnrisdiction  in  the  Sute  courts  in  sonie  esses  Is  asserted.  See 
pott,  H  1751,  1752,  17W,  1754.  (h) 

t  Con«Ub3e's  Case,  5  Co.  R.  106  ;  S  Instit  51  ;  1  BIsck.  Covun.  110  ;  Hale  in  Hai]^ 
Isw  Trarts  P.  1,  ck  3  ;  Id-  cK  4,  p^  10, 12  ;  P.  2,  ch-  7.  p.  W  ;  2  Hale,  P.  C.  p.  IS, 
Soc, ;  64  Cooim.  Dig.  yavigaii&n^  A.  It  B. ;  Id.  AdmwUiy^  E.  J.  ;  United  States  r. 
Gruah,  5  Kason*8  R*  29i)  ;  1  Kent's  Camni.  Lect  17,  pp.  SS7  to  842  [2d  edition, 
pp.  S60  to365]  ;  United  Sutesr,  Bevans,  8  Wheat.  R.  836  ;  Id.  557 ;  Mr.  Wheaton*s 
notea,  S57,  S«l.  S65,  366,  368,  369  ;  Beeire*s  Case,  2  Leach,  Cir.  Cas.  1093  [Ith  editioo) : 
Ryan  k  Rims.  Caa.  243  ;  4  Tack.  Black.  Conn^m.  App.  7. 

«  United  Stmtea  ir.  Berans,  3  Wheat,  R,  356,  S86  to  3fi9  ;  4  EUiot's  DeK  2^  291 ; 
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in  the  national  goyemment  depends  upon  the  same  reasoning, 
and  is  established  by  the  same  general  considerations,  as  have 
been  already  suggested  in  regard  to  civil  cases.  It  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  due  regulation  and  protection  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation  on  the  high  seas,  and  with  our  rights  and  duties 
in  regard  to  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sovereignty  on  the  ocean.  The  States,  as  such,  are  not 
known  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  not  rec(^nized 
as  common  sovereigns  on  the  ocean.  And  if  they  were  permitted 
to  exercise  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction  thereon,  there  would  be 
endless  embarrassments  arising  from  the  conflict  of  their  laws, 
and  the  most  serious  dangers  of  perpetual  controversies  with 
foreign  nations.  In  short,  the  peace  of  the  Union  would  be  con- 
stantly put  at  hazard  by  acts  over  which  it  had  no  control,  and  by 
assertions  of  right  which  it  might  wholly  disclaim.^ 

%  1674.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  "  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party. "  '    It  scarcely 

1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  16,  pp.  819,  820  (2d  edit  pp.  839,  840)  ;  Leci.  17,  p.  887  (ad 
edit.  p.  860). 

^  It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  by  the  judges  of  the  territorial  courts,  ap- 
pointed undtr  the  territorial  governments,  as  they  are  appointed  for  a  limited  term 
only,  and  not  during  good  behavior.  The  deciidon  has  been  in  ikvor  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, upon  the  ground  (already  suggested)  that  Congress  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  such  territories  as  they  may  choose ;  and  they  may  confer  on  the  territorial 
government  such  legislative  powers  as  they  may  choose.  The  courts  appointed  in  such 
territories  are  not  constitutional  courts  in  which  judicial  powers  conferred  by  Constitu- 
tion on  the  general  government  can  be  deposited.  They  are  merely  legislative  courts, 
and  the  jurisdiction  with  which  they  are  invested  is  not  a  part  of  the  judicial  power 
defined  in  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution.  The  American  Insurance  Company  v. 
Canter,  1  Peters's  Sapp.  R.  511. 

*  Mr.  Tucker  distinguishes  between  the  word  "cases" used  in  the  preceding  clauses 
and  the  word  "controversies  '  here  used.  The  former  he  deems  to  include  all  suits, 
criminal  as  well  as  civil ;  the  latter  as  including  such  only  as  are  of  a  civil  nature.  As 
here  applied,  controversies  "seem,"  says  he,  "particularly  appropriated  to  such  dis- 
putes as  might  arise  between  the  United  States  and  any  one  or  more  States  respecting 
territorial  or  fiscal  matters,  or  between  the  United  States  and  their  debtors,  contractors, 
and  agents.  This  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  word  in  the  en- 
suing clauses,  where  it  evidently  refers  to  disputes  of  a  civil  nature  only,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
or  between  a  State  and  the  citizens  of  another  State,"  &c.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App. 
420,  421.  Mr.  Justice  Iredell,  in  his  opinion  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419, 
481,  432,  gives  the  same  construction  to  the  word  **  controversies,"  confining  it  to  such 
as  are  of  a  civil  nature. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution,  this  clause,  "  controversies  to  which  the 
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fleems  possible  to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
giving  to  the  national  courts  jurisdiction  of  cases  in  which  the 
United  States  are  a  party.*  It  would  be  a  perfect  novelty  in  the 
history  of  national  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  public  law,  that  a 
sovereign  had  no  authority  to  sue  in  his  own  courts.  Unless 
this  power  were  given  to  the  United  State«^  the  enforcement  of 
all  their  rights,  powers,  contracts,  and  privileges  in  their  sover- 
eign capacity  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  States.  They  must 
be  enforcedj  if  at  all,  in  the  State  tribunals.  And  there  would 
not  only  not  be  any  compulsory  power  over  those  courts  to  perform 
such  functions  J  but  there  would  not  be  any  means  of  producing 
uniformity  in  their  decisions.  A  sovereign  without  the  meauB 
of  enforcing  civil  rights,  or  eonipelling  the  |)erformancc,  either 
civilly  or  criminally,  of  public  duties  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  anomaly.  It  would  prostrate  the 
Union  at  the  feet  of  the  States.  It  would  compel  the  national 
government  to  liecome  a  supplicant  for  justice  before  the  judicat- 
ure of  those  who  were  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  placed 
in  subordination  to  it.* 

§  1675,  It  is  observable  that  the  language  used  does  not  con- 
fer upon  any  court  cognizance  of  all  controvei-sics  to  which  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  party,  so  as  to  justify  a  suit  to  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  without  the  consent  uf  Con- 
gress. And  the  language  was  doubtless  thus  guardedly  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  such  conclusiuru  It  is  a 
known  maxim,  justified  by  the  general  sense  and  practice  of  man- 
kind, and  recognized  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  is  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  sovereignty  n(»t  to  be  amenable  to  the  suit  of  any 
private  person  without  its  own  consent^ (a)     This  exemption  is 

United  St^tw  almU  be  a  pnrty/'  wajj  omitted.  It  wa«  added  altenmrds  witluxat  Miy 
apparent  otijeclion.     Journal  of  Convention,  226^  297,  298. 

)  The  FedemlUt,  No.  80  ;  3  ElUotV  Debatoa,  280»  281.  See  also  S  ElHot's  Dek 
380,  383,  384,  389,  390,  100.  104. 

«  Mr,  S<!rgpftnt,  in  bis  Introduction  to  hia  work  on  Constitutional  Law»  bu  abun- 
dantlj  kUowd  the  mi^Thief  of  euch  a  wnnt  of  power  under  the  coufederation.  See  Ser]g. 
Coniit  I^w.  lotrod.  p]h  15  to  18. 

«  Tbe  Federalist,  No.  81.  Se«  Chlabolm  v.  Ocorf^A,  2  Dall  R.  419,  478;  1  Black. 
Comm.  24X  to  243 ;  Cobene  v,  Virginia,  S  WheaL  R.  380  ;  Id.  411,  412, 

(a)  8<'e  United  States  p.  Lee»  106  U.S.  United  States  u,  Ckrke^  8   Peters,  43d. 

196  ;  The  DiiviR,  10  Widl.  15  j  The  Siren,  Tbe  estahlishmetit  of  the  Court  of  Ckimi, 

7  Wall.  152;  Nations r,  Johnson*  2i  How.  for  the  express  ptirtw^e  of  passing  npoil 

195  ;  Hill  V*  United  Stjitefi,  9  How.  386  ;  claims  against  tbe  govemntent*  may  be 

United  States  n,  McLemore,  i  How,  286  ;  noticed.     10  Stat,  at  Large,  612« 
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an  attribute  of  sovereignty  belonging  to  every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  was  designedly  retained  by  the  national  government.^  The 
inconvenience  of  subjecting  the  government  to  perpetual  suits,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  at  the  will  of  any  citizen,  for  any  real  or  sup- 
posed claim  or  grievance,  was  deemed  far  greater  than  any  posi- 
tive injury  that  could  be  sustained  by  any  citizen  by  the  delay  or 
refusal  of  justice.  Indeed,  it  was  presumed  that  it  never  would 
be  the  interest  or  inclination  of  a  wise  government  to  withhold 
justice  from  any  citizen.  And  the  difficulties  of  guarding  itself 
against  fraudulent  claims  and  embarrassing  and  stale  controver- 
sies were  believed  far  to  outweigh  any  mere  theoretical  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  any  attempt  to  provide  a  system  for  the . 
administration  of  universal  justice. 

§  1676.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  wholly  destitute  of  remedy,  in  case  the  national 
government  should  invade  their  rights,  either  by  private  injus- 
tice and  injuries,  or  by  public  oppression  ?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  in  a  general  sense  there  is  a  remedy  in  both  cases. 
In  regard  to  public  oppressions,  the  whole  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  so  organized  as  to  afford  the  means  of  redress,  by 
enabling  the  people  to  remove  public  functionaries  who  abuse 
their  trust,  and  to  substitute  others  more  faithful  and  more  hon- 
est in  their  stead.  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  powers 
clearly  constitutional,  and  the  people  refuse  to  interfere  in  this 
manner,  then,  indeed,  the  party  must  submit  to  the  wrong,  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  power;  for  how  can  the  people 
themselves,  in  their  collective  capacity,  be  compelled  to  do  justice 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  their 
sovereign  control  ?  ^  If  the  oppression  be  in  the  exercise  of  un- 
constitutional powers,  then  the  functionaries  who  wield  them  are 
amenable  for  their  injurious  acts  to  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the 
country,  at  the  suit  of  the  oppressed. 

§  1677.  As  to  private  injustice  and  injuries,  they  may  regard 
either  the  rights  of  property  or  the  rights  of  contract,  for  the 
national  government  is  per  %e  incapable  of  any  merely  personal 

^  Mr.  Locke  strenuously  contends  for  this  exemption  of  the  sovereign  from  judicial 
amenability  ;  and  in  this,  he  does  but  follow  out  the  doctrines  of  Puffendorf  and  other 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  See  Locke  on  Govepment,  P.  2,  §  205 ;  Puffendorfs 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  B.  8,  ch.  10 ;  Vattel,  B.  1.  ch.  4,  §§  49,  50. 

*  See  on  this  subject,  1  Black.  Comm.  243,  245. 
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wrrai^  ncli  bm  bh  assaait  and  battery,  or  odker  penonal 
In  regard  to  property,  tiie  remedj  for  injuries  lia  mpusmt  the 
immedtate  perpetratara,  whomaj  be  sued,  atid  caimci  abetter 
thetDBelvea  under  aojr  imagined  immimitv  of  the  goreninient 
from  due  r^ponaibilitr.^  If,  therefore,  anj  a^nl  of  the  goF- 
ermnent  iball  unjustly  invade  II10  property  of  a  citizen  under 
color  of  a  public  authority,  he  moat,  like  erery  other  violator 
of  the  laws,  respond  in  damages.  Caaea,  indeed,  may  occur  in 
which  be  may  not  alwaya  have  an  adequate  redress  without  some 
legislation  by  Congreas ;  aa«  for  example,  in  places  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  and  over  which  they  have  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, if  his  real  estate  is  taken  without  or  againat  lawful  author* 
ity.  Here  he  miiat  rely  on  the  justice  of  Congresa,  or  of  the 
executive  department  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  regard 
to  the  Cijntracta  of  the  national  governmeut ;  for,  as  they  cannot 
be  sued  without  their  own  consent,  and  aa  their  agents  are  not 
responsible  upon  any  such  contracts  when  lawfully  made,  the 
only  redress  which  can  be  obtained  must  be  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Congress,  either  in  providing  (as  they  may)  for  suits  in 
the  common  courts  of  justice  to  establish  such  claims  by  a  gen- 
eral law,  or  by  a  special  act  for  the  relief  of  the  particular  jmrty. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  redress  depends  solely  upon  the  legis- 
lative department,  and  cannot  lje  administered  except  through  its 
favor.  The  remedy  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  nation 
in  that  forum,  and  not  in  any  court  of  justice,  as  matter  of  righL 
§  IIh  8.  It  has  been  soraetimes  thought  that  this  is  a  serious 
defect  in  the  orpinization  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  na- 
tional government  It  is  nut,  however,  an  objection  to  the  Con- 
stitution itself;  but  it  lies,  if  at  all,  against  Congress,  for  not 
having  provided  (as  it  h  clearly  within  their  constitutional  au- 
thority to  do)  an  adequate  remedy  for  all  private  grievances  erf 
this  sort  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  actual  right  and  practice 
of  redress  in  the  national  government,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
State  governments,  and  the  right  and  practice  maintained  under 
the  British  constitution.  In  England,  if  any  person  has,  in 
point  of  property,  a  just  demand  upon  the  king,  he  may  petition 
him  in  his  court  of  chancery  (by  what  is  called  a  petition  of 

1  See  Uoyi  9,  GcUtoii,  8  Wlieat.  6.  24«  ;  Qsborn  o.  Bank  of  United  Sutes,  9  WbMt 
R.  73S  ;  Marbiuy  «.  Mmdison,  1  Cnuich,  137,  164,  165  ;  3  Black.  Oooiixi.  Wk 
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right),  where  the  chancellor  will  administer  right,  theoretically 
as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  not  upon  compulsion,^  but,  in  fact,  as 
a  matter  of  constitutional  duty.  No  such  judicial  proceeding 
is  recognized  as  existing  in  any  State  of  this  Union,  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  right,  to  enforce  any  claim  or  debt  against  a  State. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  it  exists  it  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
enactment^  Congress  have  never  yet  acted  upon  the  subject  so 
as  to  give  judicial  redress  for  any  non-fuliilment  of  contracts  by 
the  national  government  Cases  of  the  most  cruel  hardship  and 
intolerable  delay  have  already  occurred,  in  which  meritorious 
creditors  have  been  reduced  to  grievous  suflfering,  and  sometimes 
to  absolute  ruin,  by  the  tardiness  of  a  justice  which  has  been 
yielded  only  after  the  humble  supplications  of  many  years  before 
the  legislature.  One  can  scarcely  refrain  from  uniting  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  learned  commentator,  that  in  this  regard  the  con<^ 
stitutions,  both  of  the  national  and  State  governments,  stand  in 
need  of  some  reform  to  quicken  the  legislative  action  in  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  justice ;  and  that  some  mode  ought  to  be  provided 
by  which  a  pecuniary  right  against  a  State  or  against  the  United 
States  might  be  ascertained  and  established  by  the  judicial  sen- 
tence of  some  court ;  and  when  so  ascertained  and  established,  the 
payment  might  be  enforced  from  the  national  treasury  by  an  abso- 
lute appropriation.^  Surely  it  can  afford  no  pleasant  source  of  re- 
flection to  an  American  citizen,  proud  of  his  rights  and  privileges, 
that  in  a  monarchy  the  judiciary  is  clothed  with  ample  powers  to 
give  redress  to  the  humblest  subject  in  a  matter  of  private  contract 
or  property  against  the  crown,  and  that  in  a  republic  there  is  an 
utter  denial  of  justice  in  such  cases  to  any  citizen  through  the 
instrumentality  of  any  judicial  process.  He  may  complain,  but 
he  cannot  compel  a  hearing.  The  republic  enjoys  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  act  or  refuse  as  it  may  please,  and  is  placed  beyond 

1  1  Black.  Comm.  243  ;  Comyn's  Dig.  Frerogative,  D.  78  to  D.  85 ;  The  Banker's 
Case,  1  Freeman,  R.  381 ;  s.  c.  5  Mod.  29  ;  11  Harg.  State  Trials,  187  ;  Skinner's  R.  001 ; 
2  Dall.  R.  437  to  445.     But  see  Macbeath  v.  Haldimand,  1  T.  R.  172,  176, 177. 

^  A  suit  against  the  State  has  been  allowed  in  Virginia,  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  248, 
note  (5)  ;  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419,  484,  485,  and  Maryland,  and  some 
other  States  by  statute.  But  it  is  intimated  that  eren  when  judgment  has  passed 
in  favor  of  the  claimant,  he  has  sometimes  received  no  substantial  benefit  fh)m 
the  judgment,  from  the  omission  of  the  legislature  to  provide  suitable  funds,  or  to 
make  suitable  appropriations  to  discharge  the  debt.  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App. 
852. 

*  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  852. 
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the  reaeli  of  law.     The  monarch  bows  to  tbe  law,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  yield  his  prerogative  at  the  footstool  of  justice.^ 

§  1679.  The  next  clause  extends  the  judicial  power  **to  con- 
troversies l»etween  two  or  more  States ;  between  a  State  and  the 
ciirien^  of  another  St^te;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States;  and  between  a 
State  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  aiib- 
jeet8/*(<^)  Of  these  we  will  speak  in  their  order.  And,  first, 
"controversies  between  two  or  more  States*"^  This  power  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Union- 
'* History,''  says  the  Federalistj^  ^* gives  us  a  horrid  picture  of 
the  dissensions  and  private  wars  which  distracted  and  desolated 
Germany  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  imperial  chamber  by 
Maximilian,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in- 
forms us  at  the  same  time  of  the  vast  influence  of  that  institution 
in  appeasing  the  disorders  and  establishing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  empire.     This  was  a  court  invested  with  authoritj^  to  decide 

'  Mr.  Cli,  .TasHoe  Jaj,  in  his  opinion  in  the  p^^at  case  of  Chiaholm's  Executors  p. 
Georgia,  3  Dall.  R.  414,  447»  takes  a  distinction  between  the  ca»e  of  the  suiibtlity  of 
a  State  and  the  aimbility  of  the  United  States  by  ii  citizen  undiT  the  Constitutioiv 
affinniug  the  forraer  and  denying  the  Ifttter.  Hi8  reason  is  Urns  stated :  •*  In  all 
caB^B  of  a<!tiona  against  States,  or  individual  citizena,  the  national  courts  are  sup- 
ported in  flU  their  legal  and  conatitntioiial  proeet^dings  and  judgment*  by  the  «rm 
of  the  executive  powers  of  the  United  SUtes.  But  in  case^  of  actions  agaitiat  tb« 
United  Statesp  there  ia  no  power  which  the  courts  can  call  to  their  aid.  From  this 
distinction  im|X)rtiint  conchisions  are  deducible  ;  and  they  place  Ihe  case  of  «  8tat« 
and  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  a  veiT  different  view."  In  the  case  of  Maobetth 
V.  Haldiraand  (1  Term  Keports,  172),  Lord  Mansfield  seemed  to  intimate  great  dodbti 
whether  a  fK-tition  of  right  would  lie  in  England  in  any  case  ejccept  of  a  private  debt 
due  from  the  crown,  and  not  for  debt^  contracted  under  the  authority  of  Parliament 
Before  the  revolution,  he  said,  **all  the  public  supplies  were  given  to  the  king,  who, 
in  his  individual  capacity,  contracted  for  all  eipensea.  He  alone  had  the  diapositioa 
of  the  public  mon«y.  But  since  that  tim©  the  supplies  had  been  appropriated  by  Par- 
liament to  jjartkular  purposes  ;  and  now^  whoever  advances  money  for  the  public  ^trvia 
imsia  to  thejaUh  of  Parliamfrnt.**  Id*  176.  But  see  Bolkr^  J'a,  opinion  in  the  aune 
case.  See  alao  Mr.  Justice  IredelPs  opinion  in  Chisbolm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  H.  437  to 
445. 

•  In  the  first  dmfl  of  the  Constitution,  the  words  were  to  oontroTtrsies  "between 
two  or  more  States,  except  stieh  a$  shall  regard  ttrriiory  or  JurMidiim/*  The  exceptum 
was  8ubBeqti*?ntly  abandoned.    Journal  of  Convention,  p.  226» 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  80. 


[a)  See  Cnnnitigham  u.  Macon  E.  Co., 
109  U.  S,  446  ;  Kew  Hampshire  v.  Lnoisi- 
ana,  108  U.  S.  76,  holding  that  where  a 


citizen  cannot  sue  another  State,  he  can* 
not  sue  in  the  name  of  his  State,  though 
with  the  assent  of  such  State, 
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finally  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body. "  ^  But  we  need  not  go  for  illustrations  to  the  history  of 
other  countries.  Our  own  has  presented,  in  past  times,  abun- 
dant proofs  of  the  irritating  effects  resulting  from  territorial 
disputes  and  interfering  claims  of  boundary  between  the  States. 
And  there  are  yet  controversies  of  this  sort  which  have  brought 
on  a  border  warfare,  at  once  dangerous  to  public  repose  and 
incompatible  with  the  public  interests.^ 

§  1680.  Under  the  confederation  authority  was  given  to  the 
national  government  to  hear  and  determine  (in  the  maimer 
pointed  out  in  the  article)  in  the  last  resort,  on  appeal,  all  dis- 
putes and  differences  between  two  or  more  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever.*  Before 
the  adoption  of  this  instrument,  as  well  as  afterwards,  very  irri- 
tating and  vexatious  controversies  existed  between  several  of  the 
States  in  respect  to  soil,  jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  and  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  public  mischiefs.^  Some  of  these  contro- 
versies were  heard  and  determined  by  the  court  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  Congress.  But,  notwithstanding  these  adjudica- 
tions, the  conflict  was  maintained  in  some  cases  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Constitution.* 

§  1681.  Before  the  revolution,  controversies  between  the  col- 
onies concerning  the  extent  of  their  rights  of  soil,  territory, 
jurisdiction,  and  boundary,  under  their  respective  charters,  were 
heard  and  determined  before  the  King  in  council,  who  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  therein,  upon  the  principles  of  feudal  sov- 
ereignty.® This  jurisdiction  was  often  practically  asserted, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  decided  by  the  privy  council  in  1679;'  and  in  the 
case  of  the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  in 


^  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  pp.  277,  278  (2d  edition,  pp.  295,  296) ;  1  Rob- 
ertson's Charles  V.  pp.  188,  395,  397. 

'  See  Sergeant  on  Const.  Introduction,  pp.  11  to  16  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418. 

*  Confederation,  art.  9. 

*  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418  ;  Sergeant  on  Const  Introduction,  pp.  11,  12,  18,  15,  16  ;  5 
Joum.  of  Congress,  456  ;  7  Joum.  of  Congress,  864  ;  8  Journ.  of  Congress,  83  i  9  Joum. 
of  Congress,  64  ;  12  Joum.  of  Congress,  10,  62,  219,  220,  230. 

»  New  York  v,  Connecticut,  4  Dall.  R  8 ;  Fowler  u,  Lindsay,  8  Dall.  R.  411 ;  8 
Elliot's  Deb.  281  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  418. 

*  1  Black.  Comm.  231. 

7  Ante,  vol.  i.  §  80  ;  1  Chalui.  Annals,  489,  490 ;  1  Hutch.  Hist.  819. 
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1764.*  Lord  Hardwicke  recognized  this  appellate  jiiri»dictioil' 
iii  the  most  deliberate  manner  in  the  great  case  of  Penii  t».  Lord 
Baltimore, 2  The  same  necessity  whieh  gate  rise  to  it  in  our 
colonial  state  must  continue  to  operate  through  all  future  time^ 
8ome  tribunal  exercising  such  authority  is  essential  to  prevent 
an  apf>eal  to  the  sword  and  a  dissolution  of  the  government.  That 
it  ou|j^ht  to  be  established  under  the  national,  rather  than  under 
the  State  government,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  that  it  can  be 
safely  established  under  the  former  only,  would  seem  to  he  a 
position  self-evident,  and  requiring  no  reasoning  to  support  it* 
It  may  justly  be  presumed,  that  under  the  national  government, 
in  all  controversies  of  this  sort  the  decision  will  be  imfjartiaUy 
made  according  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  all  the  usual  and 
most  cflFectual  preeautions  are  taken  to  secure  this  impartiality^ 
by  confiding  it  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal,  *  (a) 

§  1682,  Next,  "controversies  between  a  State  and  the  citizens 
of  another  State."  ''Tliere  are  other  sources/' says  the  Feder- 
alist,^ (^)  *' besides  interfering  claims  of  boundary,  fyom  which 
bickerings  and  animosities  may  spring  up  among  the  members 
of  the  Union,  To  some  of  these  we  have  been  witnesses  in  the 
course  of  our  past  experience.  It  will  be  readily  conjectured 
that  I  allude  to  the  fj'audulent  laws  which  have  been  passed  in 
too  many  of  the  States.  And  though  the  proposed  Constitution 
establishes  particular  guards  against  the  repetition  of  those  in- 
stances, which  have  hitherto  made  their  appearance,  yet  it  is 
warrantaVde  to  apprehend  thnt  the  spirit  which  produced  them 
will  assume  new  shapes  that  could  not  be  foreseen  nor  8ix?cirically 
provided  against.  Whatever  practices  may  have  a  tendency  to 
distract  the  harmony  of  the  States  are  proper  objects  of  federal 
superintendence  and  control.     It  may  be  esteemed  the  basis  of 

1  Serppnnt  on  Const,  in  Introduction,  pp.  6|  6  ;  3  Belktiap's  Hist,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 296,  A\*p.  10. 

a  1  Vmcv's  K.  HL 

*  The  FedemliRt,  No.  39.  See  also  the  reimrka  of  Mr.  Chief  Jiutice  J«j,  oAls, 
vol.  i.  §  4dS»  note ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  418. 

«  The  Fedemlist,  Noe.  89,  80, 

i  Id.  No.  80. 


I 


{(x)  In  Virginia  r.  West  VirginiA,  11 
Wall  3&»  this  ckiise  of  the  Constitution 
is  considere  1,  and  the  previous  cases  aris- 
ing under  it  referred  to  and  examined. 


(b)  Mr.  Hiimilton,  however^  did  not 
interpret  this  clause  as  authorizing  eitiienf 
of  one  State  to  sue  bd other  Suie  on  its 
contracts.    The  Fedendbt*  No.  81. 
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the  Union,  that  Hhe  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States. ' 
And  if  it  be  a  just  principle  that  every  government  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  executing  its  own  provisions  by  its  own  author- 
ity, it  will  follow  that,  m  order  to  the  inviolable  maintenance  of 
that  equality  of  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  the  citizens 
of  the  Union  will  be  entitled,  the  national  judiciary  ought  to 
preside  in  all  cases  in  which  one  State  or  its  citizens  are  opposed 
to  another  State  or  its  citizens.  To  secure  the  full  effect  of  so 
fundamental  a  provision  against  all  evasion  and  subterfuge,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  construction  should  be  committed  to  that  tri- 
bunal which,  having  no  local  attachments,  will  be  likely  to  be 
impartial  between  the  different  States  and  their  citizens,  and 
which,  owing  its  official  existence  to  the  Union,  will  never  be 
likely  to  feel  any  bias  inauspicious  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded. "  It  is  added,  "  The  reasonableness  of  the  agency  of 
the  national  courts  in  cases  in  which  the  State  tribunals  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  impartial,  speaks  for  it.  No  man  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  any  cause  in  respect 
to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias.  This  principle  has  no 
inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the  federal  courts  as  the 
proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of  controversies  between 
different  States  and  their  citizens."^ 

§  1683.  And  here  a  most  important  question  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature  was  formerly  litigated;  and  that  is,  whether  the 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitution,  in  cases  in  which  a  State 
is  a  party,  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State,  as  well  as 
by  it,  or  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  latter.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  a  suit  could  be  brought  by  any  citizen  of  one  State  against 
another  State,  upon  any  contract  or  matter  of  property,  the  State 
would  be  constantly  subjected  to  judicial  action  to  enforce  private 
rights  against  it  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Accordingly,  at  a 
very  early  period,  numerous  suits  were  brought  against  States  by 
their  creditors  to  enforce  the  payment  of  debts  or  other  claims. 
The  question  was  made  and  most  elaborately  considered  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Chisholm  v.  Georgia  ;2  and  the  majority  of  the 

^  See  also  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay,  in  Chisholm  v,  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R. 
474,  cited  in  the  note  antty  vol.  i.  §  489. 

2  2  Dall.  R.  419.     See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  14,  p.  278  (2d  edit.  pp.  296,  297) ; 
Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  B.  881. 
VOL.  u.  —  31 
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Sopn^mc  Court  held,  that  the  judicial  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion a{>plied  equally  to  suits  bnjught  by  and  a^jainst  a  8tate. 
The  learned  judges,  on  that  occasion,  delivered  seriatim  opinonSi 
containint^  ihc  grounds  of  their  re&f>ectivc  opinions.  It  is  nnt  mj 
intention  to  go  over  these  gi-ounds,  though  they  are  stated  with 
great  ability  and  legal  learning,  and  exhibit  a  very  thorough 
mastery  of  the  whole  subject.^  The  decision  created  gt»neral 
alarm  among  the  States;  and  an  amendment  was  projiosed,  and 
ratified  by  the  States,^  by  wliich  the  power  was  entirely  taken 
away,  so  far  as  it  regards  suits  brought  agahist  a  State.  It  is  in 
the  following  words;  "The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Statf*e 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity^ 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  k^ 
citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for- 
eign state/'  {(i)  This  amendment  was  construed  to  include  suits 
then  pending,  as  well  as  suits  to  be  commenced  thereafter:  and 
accordingly  all  the  suits  then  pending  were  dismissed,  without 
any  fui-ther  adjudication.'^ 

§  1684.  Since  this  amendment  has  been  made,  a  question  of 
equal  importance  has  arisen;  and  that  is,  whether  the  amend- 
ment applies  to  original  suits  only  brought  against  a  State,  Icav 

1  Altliotigli  the  controverey  18  now  eiide<l,  the  opinions  desoira  a  most  ntteiitirtJ 
periiSAl,  friim  their  very  ftblc  exposition  of  nirmy  eonatitntional  principles.  It  b  rt« 
markable  that  the  Fcdemlist  (No.  81 J  sot'ms  to  have  taken  the  opposite  ground  from 
the  miyority  of  the  judgfji,  holding  that  the  States  were  not  suable,  but  might  th«ra' 
selves  sue  under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  See  also  2  Elliot's  Dfb,  390,  391,  40l| 
i05.  I  confess  it  socniA  to  me  difHcolt  to  reconcile  this  position  with  the  rensDotng  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  proc^idliig  number  (80),  n  part  of  which  is  quoted  b  the  tfSEt 
(1 1682).  Mr.  Justice  Ii'edell,  who  dLssented  from  the  other  judges  of  the  Suprem* 
Court  in  Chisholni  r.  Georgia,  put  his  opinion  uiaioly  on  the  grouud  that  it  was  a  suit 
for  a  debt  for  which  no  action  hiy,  at  least  conipulaivoly,  at  the  common  law  agaifljt 
the  crown,  but,  at  most,  only  a  petition  of  right  [  and*  in  America,  whoever  contmclB 
with  a  State  tmsU  to  the  good  faith  of  the  State. 

«  lo  1798  ;  8  Dalh  R.  378. 

*  HoUingswofth  v.  Virginia,  3  DalL  It  373.  The  history  and  reasons  of  thii 
atnendnieiit  are  sdccinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Cohens  v*  Virginia, 
6  Wheat  R.  406, 


(a)  See  Hagnod  v.  Southern,  117  V,  K 
r.2  ;  I^nisiona  v.  .Tuinel»  107  U.  9.  711. 
TJii"  provision  may  l>e  waived.  Clark  ©♦ 
fkmard,  108  U.  S,  480.  What  should 
ftppear  in  the  record  of  a  State  coort  to 
give  the  federal  Su|ireme  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion, see  Parmelee  v*  Lawrenccp  11  Wnll. 


36.  Further,  as  to  Jurisdiction,  see  North- 
em  It  Co,  f.  New  York,  11  WalL  384; 
Knox  V,  Exchange  Bank,  12  Wall.  879 ; 
KHnger  «,  Missouri,  13  Wai.  257  ;  Bank 
of  West  Tennessee  i\  Citl^iens*  Bank,  Id. 
432  ;  Deimas  v.  Merchants'  Ina.  Co.,  14 
Wall  mh 
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ing  the  appellate  juriBdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  full 
vigor  oyer  all  constitutional  questions  arising  in  the  progress 
of  any  suit  brought  by  a  State  in  any  State  court  against  any  pri- 
vate citizen  or  alien.  But  this  question  will  more  properly  come 
under  review  when  we  are  considering  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  At  present,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it*  has  been  solemnly  adjudged, 
that  the  amendment  applies  only  to  original  suits  against  a  State, 
and  does  not  touch  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  re-examine,  on  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  a  judgment 
or  decree  rendered  in  any  State  court  in  a  suit  brought  origin- 
ally by  a  State  against  any  private  person.^ 

§  1685.  Another  inquiry  suggested  by  the  original  clause,  as 
well  as  by  the  amendment,  is,  when  a  State  is  properly  to  be 
deemed  a  party  to  a  suit,  so  as  to  avail  itself  of,  or  to  exempt 
itself  from,  the  operation  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  To  such  an  inquiry  the  proper  answer  is,  that  a 
State,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  party  only  when  it  is 
on  the  record  as  such;  and  it  sues  or  is  sued  in  its  political 
capacity.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  a  • 
suit  between  other  persons,  or  that  its  rights,  powers,  privileges, 
or  duties  come  therein  incidentally  in  question.  It  must  be  in 
terms  a  plaintiff  or  defendant,  so  that  the  judgment  or  decree 
may  be  binding  upon  it,  as  it  is  in  common  suits  binding  upon 
parties  and  privies.  The  point  arose  in  an  early  state  of  the 
government,  in  a  suit  between  private  persons,  where  one  party 
asserted  the  land  in  controversy  to  be  in  Connecticut  and  the 
other  in  New  York ;  and  the  court  held  that  neither  State  could 
be  considered  as  a  party.  ^  It  has  been  again  discussed  in  some 
late  cases;  and  the  doctrine  now  firmly  established  is,  that  a 
State  is  not  a  party  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  unless  it  ap- 
pears on  the  record  as  such,  either  as  plaintiff  or.  defendant  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  it  may  have  an  interest  in  the  cause,  or  that 
the  parties  before  the  court  are  sued  for  acts  done,  as  agents  of 
the   State.  ^  (a)     In  short,  the   very  immunity  of  a  State  from 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  2«4. 

2  Fowler  v.  Lindsey,  3  DalL  R.  411 ;  State  of  New  York  v.  State  of  Connecticut, 
4  Dall.  R.  1,  8  to  6  ;  United  States  o.  Peters,  5  Cranch's  R.  115,  139  ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
Lect.  15,  p.  302  (2d  edit.  p.  823) 

*  The  reasoning  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Osbom  v.  Bank  of  the  United 

(a)  See  Hagood  v.  Southern,  117  U.  S.  62. 
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being  oiade  a  party  constitutes  or  may  constitute  a  solid  groimd 
why  the  auit  nh^uld  be  maintained   against  other  parties,  who 


State!  (9  Wheat,  R.  84«,  ftc.)  on  thh  point  ii  very  faU  and  mldthidtmy,  and  deserrrs 
la  be  citad  at  laige.  It  ii  only  oeoeasary  to  preoaae  that  the  anit  «m  a  biD  in  «qailj, 
bnnigfat  by  tbe  Bank  of  the  Cmled  States  a^nnat  Oaboffii  and  otiieva,  m  State  cifieef^ 
for  aa  injimctioii  and  otber  relief^  thtj  liaTUi|;  leTiad  a  txz  of  oae  bimdf«d  tliflmMHid 
doikri  OQ  certain  property  of  the  bank,  ftndcr  a  State  law  of  tJie  Stata  of  Ohio.  **  W« 
proceed  nov/*  aaid  the  Chief  Juatio^,  **  to  the  sixth  point  madie  I17  the  appellant^ 
<wliU  la,  that  if  any  caae  ia  made  in  the  bill,  proper  for  the  interference  of  a  coort  of 
ehaaoeiy,  it  is  agMnat  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  caw  the  cirniit  ooiut  coold  not 
exOTciae  jurisdiction. 

**The  hill  b  brongfat,  it  is  said,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  protecting  the  lank  in  the  eacer* 
datof  a  Iranchiae  granted  bj  a  kw  of  the  United  States*  which  franchise  the  Slala 
of  Ohio  asaerts  a  right  to  invade,  and  is  ahoat  to  invade.  It  prajs  the  aid  of  the  eonrt 
to  restrain  the  officers  of  the  State  from  executing  the  law.  It  is,  then,  a  ooiitiovvf^ 
between  the  bank  and  th«  State  of  Ohio.  Tlie  ioterust  of  the  StAte  is  diraet  and  im* 
mediate,  not  cJsnaeqoentisL  The  prooeaa  of  the  court,  though  not  directed  a|painat  tlie 
State  hy  name,  acta  directly  npon  it  hy  restnining  its  officers.  The  prooeas,  therefore, 
ii  aabstantially,  thotigh  not  in  form,  against  the  State,  and  the  oonrt  on^t  not  to 
proceed  without  making  the  State  a  party.  If  Uiia  cannot  he  done,  the  coort  cannot 
take  Jnriodiction  of  the  cause. 

**The  full  pressure  of  this  argument  is  felt,  and  the  difficulties  it  preaents  are  ac- 
knowledged. The  direct  interest  of  the  State  in  the  suit,  as  hrought,  is  admittnl ;  and 
bad  it  been  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  make  it  a  party,  perhaps  no  decree  ought  to 
have  been  pronounced  in  the  cause  until  the  State  was  before  the  court.  But  this  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  hank.  The  eleventh  amendment  of  the  Constitution  has 
exempted  a  State  from  the  suit*  of  citizens  of  other  States,  or  aliens ;  and  the  very 
difficult  question  is  to  be  decided,  whether,  in  such  a  case,  the  court  may  act  upon  the 
agents  employed  by  the  State,  and  on  the  property  in  their  hands. 

"  Before  we  try  this  question  hy  the  Constitutioa,  it  may  not  be  time  misapplied 
if  we  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  Union  with  its 
members  should  the  objection  ]>reviul. 

**  A  denial  of  jurisiliction  forbiils  all  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  sppties 
to  cases  perfectly  clear  in  themselves ;  to  cases  where  the  government  is  in  the  cxer- 
ciae  of  its  best-established  and  most  essential  powers,  as  well  as  to  those  which  may 
be  deemed  questionable.  It  asserts  that  the  agents  of  a  State,  alleging  the  authority 
of  a  law  void  in  itself,  because  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  may  arrest  the  execn*  ' 
tion  of  any  law  of  the  Dni  U'd  States.  It  maintains,  that  if  a  State  shall  impctse  a  fine 
or  penalty  on  any  pcrBon  empl<»ye43  in  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States^ 
it  may  levy  that  tine  or  pennlty  by  a  miniHterial  officer  without  the  sainTtion  even 
of  its  own  courts ;  and  that  the  individiinl,  thongh  he  perceives  the  approaching 
danger,  can  obtain  no  protection  from  the  judicial  defiartment  of  the  govemn)**nt. 
The  carrier  of  the  mail,  the  collector  of  the  revenue,  the  marshal  of  a  district,  the 
recruiting  officer,  mny  all  Iw  iuhihitetl,  under  ruinous  penalties,  from  the  |M*rformance 
of  their  respective  duties ;  the  warrant  of  a  ministerial  officer  may  authorize  the  col- 
lection of  thew  penaltiea  ;  nnd  the  person  thus  obstnicted  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  may,  indeed,  resort  to  his  action  for  damages,  after  the  infliction  of  the  irgury, 
hut  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  preventive  justice  of  the  nation  to  protect  him  in  the 
perfonnance  of  his  duties.    Each  member  of  the  Union  is  capable,  at  its  will,  of 
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act  as  its  agents  or  claim  under  its  title ;  though  otherwise,  as 
the  principal,  it  might  be  fit  that  the  State  should  be  made  a 
party,  upon  the  common  principles  of  a  court  of  equity.^ 

attacking  the  natioD,  of  arresting  its  progress  at  every  step,  of  acting  vigoronsly  and 
effectually  iu  the  execution  of  its  designs ;  while  the  nation  stands  naked,  stripped 
of  its  defensive  armor,  and  incapable  of  shielding  its  agent  or  executing  its  laws, 
other^'ise  than  by  proceedings  which  are  to  take  place  af^r  the  mischief  is  perpe- 
trated, and  which  must  often  be  ineffectual,  from  the  inability  of  the  agents  to  make 
compensation. 

'*  These  are  said  to  be  extreme  cases ;  but  the  case  at  bar,  had  it  been  put  by  way 
of  illustration  iu  argument,  might  have  been  termed  an  extreme  case  ;  and  if  a  penalty 
on  a  revenue  officer,  for  performing  his  duty,  be  more  obviously  wrong  than  a  penalty 
on  the  bank,  it  is  a  difference  in  degree,  not  in  principle.  Public  sentiment  would  be 
more  shocked  by  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  on  a  public  officer  for  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  than  by  the  infliction  of  this  penalty  on  a  bank,  which,  while  canying  on 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government,  is  also  transacting  its  own  business.  But  in 
both  cases,  the  officer  levying  the  penalty  acts  under  a  void  authority,  and  the  power 
to  restrain  him  is  denied  as  positively  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

"  The  distinction  between  any  extreme  case  and  that  which  has  actually  occurred, 
if,  indeed,  any  difference  of  principle  can  be  supposed  to  exist  between  them,  disap- 
pears when  considering  the  question  of  jurisdiction  ;  for,  if  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  cannot  rightfully  protect  the  agents  who  execute  every  law  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  from  the  direct  action  of  State  agents  in  the  collection  of  penalties,  they 
cannot  rightfully  protect  those  who  execute  any  law. 

"The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  Constitution  of  t}ie  United  States  has  pro- 
vided a  tribunal  which  can  peacefully  and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are  employed 
in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  Union,  from  the  attempts  of  a  particular 
State  to  resist  the  execution  of  those  laws. 

•*  The  State  of  Ohio  denies  the  existence  of  this  power  ;  and  contends  that  no  pre- 
ventive proceedings  whatever,  or  proceedings  against  the  very  property  which  may 
have  l)een  seized  by  the  agent  of  the  State,  can  be  sustained  against  such  agent ;  be- 
cause they  would  be  substantially  against  the  State  itself,  in  violation  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

*•  That  the  courts  of  the  Union  cannot  entertain  a  suit  brought  against  a  State  by 
an  alien  or  the  citizen  of  another  State,  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Is  a  suit  brought 
against  an  individual,  for  any  cause  whatever,  a  suit  against  a  State,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution  ? 

"  The  eleventh  amendment  is  the  limitation  of  a  power  supposed  to  be  granted  in 
the  original  instrument ;  and,  to  understand  accurately  the  extent  of  the  limitation, 
it  seems  proper  to  define  the  power  that  is  limited.  The  words  of  the  Constitution, 
so  far  as  they  respect  this  question,  are:  'The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  contro- 
versies l>etween  two  or  more  States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  and 
between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects.*  A  subsequent  clause  distrib- 
utes the  iK)\vpr  previously  granted,  and  assigns  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  those  cases  in  which  *  a  State  shall  be  a  party.*  The  words  of  the  eleventh 
amendment  are  :  *  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to 


1  Osbom  V.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  738,  838  to  845  ;  Id.  846  ; 
The  Governor  of  Georgia  v.  Madrazo,  1  Peters's  Sup.  B.  110,  111,  122. 
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§  1686,  The  game  principle  applies  to  cases  wbere  a  State  has 
an  interest  in  a  corporation ;  as,  when  it  is  a  stockholder  in  in 

extend  to  mj  tnit  in  kw  or  eqnit j  conraieneeil  or  prosecated  igftiiiit  one  of  ll»e  Uiiitod 
Sut«a  by  citueDA  of  aiKitbrr  State,  or  bj  cttuctu  or  subjects  of  s  tovlgft  rtale.' 

^'  TlMs  HttAk  of  tlw  United  8utc«  c«ttlEBd%  Hiftt,  in  ell  eeees  in  wMch  jntiedietta 
depeude  on  the  ebsrartcr  of  the  party,  wdemnee  is  made  to  the  fartj  oQ  the  reoerdi 
001  to  one  who  mej  be  interested,  bctt  is  not  ehoern  bj  the  iveonl  to  be  s  perty.  The 
oppcDaDU  admit  that  the  jarisdiction  of  the  oonrt  ie  aot  ociBted  hr  uij  ineidentil  or 
ctminnomtiel  intereit  which  e  Sute  mey  hsTv  in  the  decieioD  to  be  mude  ;  but  is  to 
he  copttdiiwH  ae  a  party  whei«  the  dedjoon  sets  dijwetlj  md  inmediatclj  upon  the 
State,  throogh  Its  offictn. 

**  If  this  qacstioB  wen  to  be  detenntned  on  the  siitboiity  of  Eagliih  d<driaiw>  It 
li  beliefvd  thst  no  caee  Cfto  be  addiieed  where  eny  fierson  has  b«ea  oonafaleiied  ts  A 
perty  who  la  not  made  so  in  the  record.  Bat  the  eoort  will  not  leview  these  de« 
cisioDs ;  becsaea  it  is  thoiight  a  qneelioD  growinft  otit  of  tbe  Conalittitioa  of  the  United 
Statce  minirae  mthcr  an  attmtiTv  mnniiliwtinii  of  Ihe  wonls  of  that  iaatrnsieiit  than 
of  the  daeisi0Bs  of  ennb^oae  qoeetioaB  by  Iho  eonnts  of  any  other  conn  try. 

**  Do  the  proTisions,  tlien,  of  the  Ameriean  Oonstittition  respectinff  eoittrvtertiee 
to  which  a  State  msy  be  a  (wrfcy,  extend,  on  a  fair  constniction  of  that  tnetniment,  to 
eases  in  whkh  the  §tate  is  not  a  party  on  the  record  I  The  0T«t  in  the  entUMindoo 
k  s  contioTisny  between  two  or  mon  Sutes.  There  are  not  m&ny  qoeetiotis  in  whidi 
S  Stste  would  be  enppoeed  to  tak«  a  deeper  or  tuor«  innnediate  intereit  than  in  thoei 
which  decide  on  the  extent  of  her  territory.  Yet  the  Constitution,  not  coneiderini;  tbi 
State  as  a  party  to  such  controTenifla»  if  not  plain  tiff  or  defendant  on  the  Tvcord«  hss 
oxpreesly  giiren  jurltdietioip  in  thoM  between  citizens  claiming  lands  under  gnmta  of 
different  Stat«s,  if  each  State,  in  oonsequence  of  the  influence  of  s  dt^cision  on  her 
boundary,  bud  been  considered,  by  the  frsmers  of  the  Constitntion,  as  a  fiarry  to  thst 
controversy,  the  express  grant  of  jurisdiction  would  bive  been  nselesa*  The  gfmnt  of 
it  certainly  proves  that  the  Constitotion  does  not  consldir  the  State  as  a  party  in  such 
a  case.  Jnrisdietion  is  expressly  grante^i  in  those  cnsfi  ottty  where  citizens  of  the  eunt 
State  claim  lands  nnder  grunts  of  differeDt  States.  If  the  claimauH  be  citiEeni  of 
different  States,  the  court  takes  jnrindiction  for  that  reason.  Still,  the  right  of  the 
State  to  gmnt  ia  the  essential  fioiut  in  dispute  ;  and  in  that  poiut  the  State  is  deeply 
interpvted*  If  that  interest  converts  the  State  into  a  party,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
ennse  i  and  the  Constitution  will  be  coDKtnied  to  forbid  the  cin'uit  eotiris  to  lake 
oogniiance  of  questions  to  which  it  wns  thought  neeessaty  expressly  to  extend  their 
jurimliction.  even  wbert  the  controversy  arose  bet^veen  dtixeiis  of  the  ssme  State. 

**  We  are  sware  that  the  spplieation  of  these  cases  may  be  denied,  because  the  title 
of  the  State  comes  on  ineidentnllvi  and  the  appellants  admit  the  juristtiction  of  the 
court  wliere  its  judgnicfit  does  not  at^t  directly  upon  the  proi»prty  or  interests  of  the 
State  ;  but  we  deemed  it  of  some  importnnce  to  &how,  that  the  framers  of  the  Con* 
Rtitution  tontemplrttwl  the  distinction  between  cases  in  which  a  State  was  interested 
nnd  tlioi^e  iu  which  it  was  a  party,  and  made  no  provision  for  s  case  of  interest,  wilh* 
out  being  s  party  on  the  recotiL  In  cases  where  a  State  is  a  j^arty  on  the  rtjcord,  the 
i|Uf*«tion  of  jurisdiction  is  decided  by  inspection.  If  jurisdiction  depend,  not  on  thti 
plain  fact,  but  on  the  interest  of  the  State,  whJift  rnle  has  the  Constitution  given  by 
which  thi«  interest  is  to  be  measured  ?  If  no  rale  be  given,  is  it  to  be  settknl  by  the 
court  T  If  HO,  the  en  nous  anomiily  is  pf^Bsented  of  a  court  examining  the  whole  testitnony 
of  a  cause,  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  the  extent  of  a  3tate*s  intereet,  withoni 
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incorporated  bank,  the  corporation  is  still  suable  although  the 
State,  as  such,  is  exempted  from  any  action.^    The  State  does 

haying  a  right  to  ezerciM  any  jnriKlictioD  in  the  case.  Can  thia  inquiry  he  made 
without  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  ? 

"  The  next  in  the  enumeration  is  a  controyersy  hetweeu  a  State  and  the  citizens  ot 
another  State.  Can  this  case  arise,  if  the  State  he  not  a  party  on  the  record  ?  If  it  can, 
the  question  recurs,  what  degree  of  interest  shall  be  sufficient  to  change  the  parties  and 
arrest  the  proceedings  against  the  indiyiduai  t  Controyersies  respecting  boundary  have 
lately  existed  between  Virginia  and  Tennessee^  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  aua 
now  exist  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Suppose,  while  such  a  controyersy  U 
pending,  the  collecting  officer  of  one  State  should  seize  property  for  taxes  belonging  to 
a  man  who  supposes  himself  to  reside  in  the  other  State,  and  who  seeks  redress  in  the 
federal  court  of  that  State  in  which  the  officer  resides.  The  interest  of  the  State  is 
obyious.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  in  such  a  case  the  action  would  lie,  because  the 
officer  might  be  treated  as  a  trespasser,  and  the  yerdict  and  judgment  against  him 
would  not  act  directly  on  the  property  of  the  State.  That  it  would  not  so  act,  may, 
perhaps,  depend  on  circumstances.  The  officer  may  retain  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
in  his  hands,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  the  State  against  him  may  plead  in  bar  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  If  this  plea  ought  to  be  sustained,  and 
it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  it  ought  not,  the  judgment  so  pleaded  would  haye 
acted  directly  on  the  reyenue  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  officer.  And  yet  the 
argument  admits  that  the  action  in  such  a  case  would  be  sustained.  But  suppose,  in 
such  a  case,  the  party  conceiving  himself  to  be  injured,  instead  of  bringing  an  action 
sounding  in  damages,  should  sue  for  the  specific  thing,  while  yet  in  possession  of  the 
seizing  officer.  It  being  admitted  in  argument  that  Uie  action  sounding  in  damages 
would  lie,  we  are  unable  to  perceiye  the  line  of  distinction  between  that  and  the  action 
of  detinue.  Yet  the  latter  action  would  claim  the  specific  article  seized  for  the  tax,  and 
would  obtain  it,  should  the  seizure  be  deemed  unlawful. 

*•  It  would  be  tedious  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  inquiry  further,  and  it  would  be 
useless,  because  every  person  will  perceive  that  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  all 
the  other  enumerated  controversies  to  which  a  State  may  be  a  party.  The  principle 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  those  other  controversies  where  jurisdiction  de- 
pends on  the  party.  But,  before  we  review  them,  we  will  notice  one,  where  the  nature 
of  the  controversy  is  in  some  degree  blended  with  the  character  of  the  party. 

*'  If  a  suit  be  brought  against  a  foreign  minister,  the  Supreme  Court  alone  has 
original  jurisdiction,  and  this  is  shown  on  the  record.  But  suppose  a  suit  to  be 
brought  which  affects  the  interest  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  by  which  the  person  of 
his  secretary  or  of  his  servant  is  arrested.  The  minister  does  not,  by  the  mere  srrest 
of  his  secretary  or  his  servant,  become  a  party  im  this  suit,  but  the  actual  defendant 
pleads  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  asserts  his  privilege.  If  the  suit  affects  a 
foreign  minister  it  must  be  dismissed,  not  because  he  is  a  party  to  it,  but  because  it 
affects  him.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  m  the  two  cases  is  different.  This 
court  can  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  *  affecting  *  foreign  ministers  ;  and,  therefore, 
jurisdiction  does  not  depend  on  the  party  named  in  the  record.  But  this  language 
changes  when  the  enumeration  proceeds  to  States.  Why  this  change  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious.     In  the  case  of  foreign  ministers  it  was  intended,  for  reasons  which  aU  com- 


1  United  States  Bank  v.  Planters  Bank  of  Georgia,  9  "Wheat  R.  904  ;  Bank  of  Com- 
monwealth  of  Kentucky  v.  Wister,  3  Petere's  Sup.  C.  R.  818. 
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not,  by  becoming  a  corporator,  identify  itself  with  the  corpcjr 
tioiL     The  baak^  in  such  a  case,  \&  not  the  State,  although  th6 

prelieiMl,  to  giTe  the  natioiud  oomts  jarudictuya  over  aU  cases  bj  wbich  tbej  i 
any  manner  affected.  In  the  caae  of  States,  whose  immediate  or  retnote  interests  w^e 
mixed  up  with  a  m altitude  uf  cases,  ajid  who  might  be  affected  in  ma  almost  ii^finite 
Tarietj  of  wayi»  it  was  intended  to  give  jttriadiction  in  those  caaea  only  to  which  thej- 
were  B4:tiial  parties^ 

**  In  proceeding  with  the  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  depends  on  the  character 
the  [tarty,  the  first  in  the  eoiinieratioii  is,  *  ooDtTOTersies  to  which  the  United  State 
ghall  be  a  party.*     Does  this  proriaion  extend  to  the  cases  where  the  United  States  araj 
not  named  m  the  record,  bat  ckim,  and  ar«  actoally  entitled  to,  the  whole  subject 
controreri^y  f    Let  us  ejmmijie  this  question.     Suits  broo^t  by  the  poetmaster-g 
are  for  money  dne  to' the  United  States.     The  nomina]  pUintiff  has  oo  interest  in  tbil 
ooutroversy,  and  the  United  Sutes  are  the  only  real  party.     Yet  these  saits  could  noli 
be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  the  Union  under  that  clause  which  gives  juriadietioa  in 
all  cases  to  which  the  United  States  are  a  party  ;  and  it  was  found  necesssry  to  ^vt. 
the  court  jurisdiction  oTer  them,  as  being  cases  arising  under  a  law  of  the  Un 
States. 

**  The  judJcitil  power  of  the  Uxdon  is  also  extended  to  controversies  between  dti- 
lens  of  different  States  ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  the  chuntcter  of  the  partiei 
must  be  shown  on  the  record.    Does  this  pronsion  depend  on  the  chamcter  of  thott 
wbose  interest  is  litigated,  or  of  those  who  ftre  parties  on  the  record  P    In  a  suit,  fog 
example,  brought  by  or  against  an  executor,  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  hh  testate 
are  the  person*  really  concerned  m  interest ;  but  it  has  never  been  su^jiected,  that 
the  executor  be  a  resident  of  another  State,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  oourtti 
could  be  ousted  by  the  fact  that  the  creditors  or  legatees  were  citizens  of  the  same 
State  with  the  opposite  party.     The  universally  received  constniction  in  this  case  is, 
tliat  jurisdiction  is  neither  given  nor  ousted  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  interest,  but  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  named  on  the  record,  j 
Why  is  this  construction  universal  ?     No  case  can  be  imagined  in  which  the  exh 
of  an  interest  out  of  the  party  ou  the  record  is  more  unequivocal  than  in  that  whid 
has  Ijeen  just  stated.     Why,  then,  Is  it  universally  admitted  that  this  interest  in 
manner  affects  the  juri^iction  of  the  court  ^    The  plain  and  obvious  answer  is,  beoaiiitl 
the  juriitdictioD  of  the  court  depeufLn  not  upon  this  interest,  but  upon  the  actual  pAf^l 
on  the  reconl.     Were  a  State  to  be  the  sole  legntet,  it  will  not,  we  presume,  lie  alleged,] 
that  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  a  suit  a^innt  the  executor  would  be  more  affeci 
by  this  fat't  than  by  tlie  fact  that  any  other  person  not  suable  in   the  courts  of  the  I 
Union  was  the  sole  legatee.    Yet,  in  such  a  case,  the  court  would  decide  directly  and 
immediately  on  the  interest  of  the  Btate. 

**  TliJs  principle  might  be  further  illustrated  by  showing  that  jurisdiction,  where 
it  de]>endH  on  the  character  of  the  party,  is  never  conferred  in  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named ;  and  by  showing  that  under  the  dis- 
tributive clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article,  the  Supreme  Court  eould 
never  take  original  jurisdiction,  in  cotisequence  of  an  interest  in  a  party  not  named 
in  the  record. 

**  But  the  principle  seems  too  well  eBtjihliabed  to  require  that  more  time  should  be  • 
devoted  to  it.     It  may,  we  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  which  admits  of  no  exception, 
tliitt  in  all  cases  where  jurisdiction  depeuds  on  the  party,  it  is  the  [karty  named  in  ths 
record.     Consequently,  the  eleventh  ftmendment,  which  restrains  the  jun«;dictioa 
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State  holds  an  interest  in  it.  Nor  will  it  make  any  difference  in 
the  case,  that  the  State  has  the  sole  interest  in  the  corporation, 
if,  in  fact,  it  creates  other  persons  corporators.^  An  analogous 
case  will  be  found  in  the  authority  given  by  an  act  of  Congress 
to  the  postmaster-general  to  bring  suits  in  his  official  capa- 
city, (a)  In  such  suits  the  United  States  are  not  understood  to 
be  a  party,  although  the  suits  solely  regard  their  interests.  The 
postmaster-general  does  not,  in  such  cases,  sue  under  the  clause 
giving  jurisdiction  "  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ; "  but  under  the  clause  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

§  1687.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  general  doctrine  is  main- 
tained is  to  the  following  effect  It  is  a  sound  principle,  that  when 
a  government  becomes  a  partner  in  any  trading  company,  it  divests 
itself,  so  far  as  concerns  the  transactions  of  that  company,  of  its 
sovereign  character,  and  takes  that  of  a  private  citizen.  Instead 
of  communicating  to  the  company  its  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives, it  descends  to  a  level  with  those  with  whom  it  associates 
itself,  and  takes  the  character  which  belongs  to  its  associates 
and  to  the  business  which  is  transacted.  Thus,  many  States  in 
the  Union  which  have  an  interest  in  banks  are  not  suable  even 
in  their  own  courts.  A  State  which  establishes  a  bank,  and  be- 
comes a  stockholder  in  it,  and  gives  it  a  capacity  to  sue  and  be 
sued,  strips  itself  of  its  sovereign  character,  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  the  bank,  and  waives  all  the  privileges  of  that 
character.  As  a  member  of  a  corporation,  a  government  never 
exercises  its  sovereignty.     It  acts  merely  as  a  corporator,  and 

granted  by  the  Constitution  over  suits  against  States,  is  of  necessity  limited  to  those 
suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  amendment  has  its  full  effect,  if 
the  Constitution  be  construed  as  it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  never  been  extended  to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citizens  of 
another  State,  or  by  aliens.  The  State  not  being  a  party  on  the  record,  and  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  those  who  are  parties  on  the  record,  the  true  question  is  not 
one  of  jurisdiction,  but  whether  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  the  court  ought  to 
make  a  decree  against  the  defendants,  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  having  a 
real  interest,  or  as  being  only  nominal  parties." 

1  Bank  of  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  v.  Wister,  3  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  318. 

«  Osborn  r.  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat  B.  855,  866  ;  Postmaster-General  v. 
Early,  12  Wheat.  R.  136,  149. 

(a)  Comp.    Hagood    v.  Southern,  117      U.S.  196;  Poindexter  r.  Greenhow,  114 
U.  S.  62 ;  Cunningham  v,  Macon  R.  Co.,      U.  S.  270. 
109  U.  S.  446  ;  Unitod  States  r.  Lee,  106 
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exercises  no  other  powers  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  than  are  expressly  given  by  the  incorporating  act 
The  United  States  held  shares  in  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  privileges  of  the  government  were  not  imparted 
by  that  circumstance  to  the  bank.  The  United  States  were  nof 
a  party  to  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  bank,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution.  So^  with  respect  to  the  present  bank^  suits 
brought  by  or  against  it  are  not  understood  to  be  brought  by  or 
against  the  United  States,  llie  government^  by  becoming  a  cor* 
porator,  lays  down  its  sovereignty  so  far  as  resjx^cts  the  trans- 
actions of  the  corporationj  and  exercises  no  power  or  privilege 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  charter.*  The  reasoning  admits 
of  further  illustration.  A  corporation  is  itself,  in  legal  contem- 
plation, an  artificial  person  having  a  distinct  and  independent 
existence  from  that  of  the  persons  composing  it.  It  is  this  per- 
sonal, political,  and  artificial  existence  which  gives  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  body  politic  or  corporate,  in  whicli  may  be  vested 
peculiar  powers  and  attributes,  distinct  and  di  tie  rent  from  those 
belonging  to  the  natural  persons  composing  it.^  Thus,  the  ear 
poration  may  be  perjietualj  although  the  individuals  composing 
it  may  in  succession  die.  It  may  have  privileges,  and  immimi 
ties,  and  functions  which  do  not  and  cannot  lawfully  belong  to 
individuals.  It  may  exercise  franchises  and  transact  business 
prohibited  to  its  members  as  individuals.  The  capacity  to  sue 
and  be  sued  belongs  to  every  corporation,  and,  indeed,  is  a  func- 
tion incident  to  it^  indejiendent  of  any  special  grant,  because 
necessary  to  its  existence.*  It  sues  and  is  sued,  however,  not  in 
the  names  of  its  members,  but  in  its  own  name  as  a  distinct 
person.  It  acts,  indeed,  by  and  through  its  members  or  other 
proper  functionaries,  but  still  the  acts  are  its  own,  and  not  the 
private  acts  of  such  members  or  functionaries.  The  members 
are  not  only  not  parties  to  its  suits  in  any  legal  sense,  but  they 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it  in  any  action,  exactly  as  any  stranger 
may  sue  it  or  be  sued  by  it,  A  State  may  sue  a  bank  in  which 
it  is  a  stockholder^  Just  as  any  other  stockholder  may  sue  the 
same  bank.  Tlie  United  States  may  sue  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  entitle  themselves  to  a  judgment  for  any  debt  due  to 

1  United  3t«itei  BAnk  v,  FUnteTB  Bank  of  Georgia,  9  Wheat  R.  907,  &0S. 

•  a««  1  Black.  Comm.  cK  18,  pp.  467,  471,  475,  477. 

•  1  BUck.  Comm.  475.  476. 
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them;  and  they  may  satisfy  the  execution  issuing  on  such  a 
judgment  out  of  any  property  of  the  bank.  Now,  it  is  plain  that 
this  could  not  be  done  if  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  stockholder,  were  deemed  a  party  to  the  record.  It  would 
be  past  all  legal  comprehension  that  a  party  might  sue  himself 
and  be  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  So  that  any  attempt  to 
deem  a  State  a  party  to  a  suit,  simply  because  it  has  an  interest 
in  a  suit,  or  is  a  stockholder  in  a  corporation  on  the  records, 
would  be  to  renounce  all  ordinary  doctrines  of  law  applicable  to 
such  cases.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  must  be  presumed, 
in  treating  of  the  judicial  department,  to  have  used  language  in 
the  sense  and  with  the  limitations  belonging  to  it  in  judicial 
usage.  They  must  have  spoken  according  to  known  distinctions 
and  settled  rules  of  interpretation,  incorporated  into  the  very  ele- 
ments of  the  jurisprudence  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

§  1688.  It  may  then  be  laid  down,  as  a  rule  which  admits  of 
no  exception,  that  in  all  cases  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  where  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  party,  it  is 
the  party  named  on  the  record.  Consequently  the  amendment 
above  referred  to,  which  restrains  the  jurisdiction  granted  by 
the  Constitution  over  suits  against  States,  \s  of  necessity  limited 
to  those  suits  in  which  a  State  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The 
amendment  has  its  full  effect  if  the  Constitution  is  construed  as 
it  would  have  been  construed  had  the  jurisdiction  never  been  ex- 
tended to  suits  brought  against  a  State  by  the  citizens  of  another 
State,  or  by  aliens.^ 

§  1689.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  this  amendment  extends 
to  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  where  the  pro- 
ceeding is  in  rem  and  not  in  personam.  There  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  is  founded  upon  the  possession  of  the  thing ;  and  if 
the  State  should  interpose  a  claim  for  the  property,  it  does  not 
act  merely  in  the  character  of  a  defendant,  but  as  an  actor.  Be- 
sides, the  language  of  the  amendment  is,  that  "the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to 
any  suit  in  law  or  equity. "     But  a  suit  in  the  admiralty  is  not, 

1  Osborn  v.  United  States  Bank,  9  Wheat  R.  857,  858 ;  The  Governor  of  Geoi^a 
t>.  Madrazo,  1  Petere's  Sup.  R.  110,  122.  A  State  may  be  properly  deemed  a  party 
when  it  sues  or  is  sued  by  process  by  or  against  the  governor  of  the  State  in  his 
official  capacity.  The  Governor  of  Georgia  »,  Madruzo^  1  Peters's  Sup.  R.  110, 
121,  124. 
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eorreellj  wfeakimg,  m  nit  ia  Imw  ot  in  equiij,  but  is  afleii  i 
ol  in  emArmiimtimedmk  to  botL^ 

§  1690.    Next.     "^Controrefsiee  between  eitiseiis  of  different  i 
Sfeilief.''     Althciii^  the  necoiitj  of  thin  |mrer  mnj  not  sinni] 
iqKMi  grooids  quite  M  strong  ni  wMne  of  llie  pretseding  there  nra| 
hi^  iwitiireft  of  Slate  pdief  and  pnblic  jostiee  br  which  it 
be  elearl J  vindicated.     There  are  manj  eases  in  wUeh  ancli  a 
power  majr  be  indispemable.  or  in  the  hi^ieal  degree  expedient, 
to  carrf  into  effect  sofsie  of  the  priTileges  and  immimities  eon^ 
ierred^  and  aome  of  the  prohibitioiia  npon  States  expresslj  de-  ] 
clared  in  the  Constitution.     For  example,  it  is  declared  that  the  j 
citizena  of  each  Slate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  pririlegea  aad^ 
iaimmiities  of  citizens  of  the  several  fi^tates*    Suppose  an  attempt 
is  made  to  evade  or  withhold  these  privileges  and  immtmitiea, 
would  it  not  be  right  to  allow  the  party  aggrieved  an  opporttmitv 
of  claiming  them^  in  a  contest  with  a  citizen  of  the  State,  before  ] 
a  tribunal  at  once  national  and  impartial?  *    Soppode  a  State  j 
should  pass  a  tender  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligatioo  of  pri* 
vate  contracts,  or  should,  in  the  course  of  its  legislation^  grant 
nneonstitational  preferences  to  its  own  citizens,  is  it  not  clear 
that  the  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  such  cases  ought  to  be  confided  to  the  national  tribunals  ? 
These  cas^  are  not  purely  imaginary.     They  have  actually  oc- 
curredf  and  may  again  occur,  imder  peculiar  circumstances  in 
the  course  of  State  legislation.^     What  was  the  fact  under  the 
confederation  ?     Each  State  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
gree of  justice  which  another  State  might  choose  to  yield  to  its 
citizens.*    Tliere  was  not  only  danger  of  animosities  growing  up 
from  this  source,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  did  grow  up  retalia- 
tory legislation  to  meet  such  real  or  imagined  grievances. 

§  1691.    Nothing  can  conduce  more  to  general  harmony  and 
confidence  among  all  the  States  than  a  consciousness  that  contro- 


*  8ee  Unittd  SUt«a  v.  B%ht,  3  HaU'a  Law  JonroAU  197,  2S5  ;  The  6o?enior  of 
Georgia  p.  Madnui).  1  Petrns  Sap.  B.  124.  and  Id.  ISl  12d,  130,  131,  132,  1S3, 
tbe  optnioo  of  Mr.  JuBtice  JobiUKio ;  Untied  SUU»  «*  Peters,  5  Cfui€1i*6  R.  115.  139, 
140. 

*  The  Federalbt.  Ko.  SO  ;  Id.  No.  4a 

»  8«e  2  EUioVa  Detates.  391,  392,  401»  406  j  8  Elliot's  Debatfw,  142,  144,  277,  282. 

«  See  Chisholm  v*  Georgw,  2  DalL  R.  474,  475,  476.  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  i 
The  Federalist,  No  80 ;  3  Bliot'e  DeUios.  142,  144,  277,  282 ;  Martin  v.  Htmter,  1 
Wliaftt  B.  346,  347. 
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versies  are  not  exclusively  to  be  decided  by  the  State  tribunals, 
but  may,  at  the  election  of  the  party,  be  brought  before  the  na- 
tional tribunals.  Besides,  it  cannot  escape  observation  that  the 
judges  in  different  States  hold  their  offices  by  a  very  different 
tenure.  Some  hold  during  good  behavior;  some  for  a  term  of 
years;  some  for  a  single  year;  some  are  irremovable,  except 
upon  impeachment ;  and  others  may  be  removed  upon  address  of 
the  legislature.  Under  such  circumstances  it  cannot  but  be  pre- 
sumed that  there  may  arise  a  course  of  State  policy,  or  State 
legislation,  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  other  States  both  as  to  real  and  personal  property.  It  would 
require  an  uncommon  exercise  of  candor  or  credulity  to  affirm 
that,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  all  the  State  tribunals  would  be 
wholly  without  State  prejudice  or  State  feelings,  or  that  they 
would  be  as  earnest  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  State  au- 
thority upon  the  just  rights  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of  other 
States  as  a  tribunal  differently  constituted  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  State  authority.  And  if  justice  should  be  as  fairly  and 
as  firmly  administered  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  still  the 
mischiefs  would  be  most  serious  if  the  public  opinion  did  not 
indulge  such  a  belief.  Justice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  should  not 
only  be  above  all  reproach,  but  above  all  suspicion.  The  sources 
of  State  irritations  and  State  jealousies  are  sufficiently  numerous 
without  leaving  open  one  so  copious  and  constant  as  the  belief  or 
the  dread  of  wrong  in  the  administration  of  State  justice.  ^  Be- 
sides, if  the  public  confidence  should  continue  to  follow  the 
State  tribunals  (as  in  many  cases  it  doubtless  will),  the  provision 
will  become  inert  and  harmless ;  for  as  the  party  will  have  his 
election  of  the  forum,  he  will  not  be  inclined  to  desert  the  State 
courts  unless  for  some  sound  reason,  founded  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  his  cause  or  in  the  influence  of  State  prejudices.^  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  real  danger  of  injustice  to  the  other 
side  in  the  decisions  of  the  national  tribunals,  because  the  cause 
must  still  be  decided  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  local  law, 
and  not  by  any  foreign  jurisprudence.*  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  that 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  80  ;  4  Dall.  474,  476,  476,  per  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay  ;  1 
Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  14,  p.  276  (2d  edit.  p.  296) ;  8  EUiot's  Dehates,  141,  142,  144. 
3  See  Rnwle  on  Const,  ch.  31,  p.  204  ;  8  EUiot's  Deb.  881,  382. 
s  2  EUiot's  Debates,  401,  402,  406. 
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iSy  the  tendencj  of  such  a  poirer  to  increase  tbe  oonildence  and 
credit  between  tbe  commercial  and  agricultural  States^  Xo  man 
can  be  insensible  to  the  value  in  promoting  credit  of  the  belief  of 
there  being  a  prompt^  efficient,  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  enforcing  contracts,^ 

§  1692.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  are  supposed  to 
have  influenced  the  convention  in  delegating  jurisdiction  to  the 
courts  uf  the  United  States  in  cases  between  citizens  of  dificrcnt 
States.  Probably  no  part  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  has 
been  of  mure  practical  benefit  or  has  given  more  lasting  satisfy 
tion  to  the  people.  There  is  not  a  single  State  which  has  n 
at  some  time  felt  tlie  influence  of  this  conservative  power;  and 
the  general  harmonj  which  exists  between  the  State  courts  and 
the  national  courts^  in  the  concurrent  exercise  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  between  citizens  of  diflferent  States,  demonstrates 
the  utility  as  well  as  tlic  safety  of  the  power.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  existence  of  the  power  has  operated  as 
silent  but  irresistible  check  to  undue  State  legislation,  at 
same  time  that  it  has  cherished  a  mutual  respect  and  conlidcnce 
between  the  State  and  national  courts,  as  honorable  as  it  has 
been  beneficent 

§  1693.  The  next  inquiry  growing  out  of  this  part  of  the  clause 
is,  who  are  to  be  deemed  citizens  of  different  States  within  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  Arc  all  persons  born  within  a  State  to  be  always 
deemed  citizens  of  that  State,  notwithstanding  any  change  of 
domicil ;  or  d*jes  their  citizenship  change  with  their  change  of 
domicil'/  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  equally  plain  and  satis- 
factory. The  Constitution  having  declared  that  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States,  every  |>erson  who  is  a  citizen  of  one 
State  anil  removes  into  another,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
bis  residence  and  inhabitancy  there,  becomes  ipMofactQ  a  citizen 
of  the  State  where  he  resides,  and  he  then  ceases  to  he  a  citizen 
of  the  State  from  which  he  has  removed  his  residence.  Of 
course,  when  he  gives  up  his  new  residence  or  domicil  and  re* 
turns  to  his  native  or  other  State  residence  or  domicil,  he  re- 
acquires the  character  of  the  latter.  What  circumstances  shall 
constitute  such  a  change  of  residence  or  domicil  is  an  inquiry 
more  properly  belonging  to  a  treatise  upon  public  or  mnntcipsl 

1  %  £lliot*9  Debatea,  S92,  406  ;  3  EUiot'a  Debfttes,  141 ;  Id.  282. 
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law  than  to  commentaries  upon  constitutional  law.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  a  removal  from  one  State  into  an- 
other, animo  manendi^  or  with  a  design  of  becoming  an  inhabit- 
ant, constitutes  a  change  of  domicil,  and,  of  course,  a  change  of 
citizenship.  But  a  person  who  is  a  native  citizen  of  one  State 
never  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  thereof  until  he  has  acquired  a  new 
citizenship  elsewhere.  Residence  in  a  foreign  country  has  no 
operation  upon  his  character  as  a  citizen,  although  it  may,  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  impress  him  with  the  character 
of  the  country.  1  To  change  allegiance  is  one  thing;  to  change 
inhabitancy  is  quite  another  thing.  The  right  and  the  power  are 
not  coextensive  in  each  case.^  Every  citizen  of  a  State  is  ip9o 
facto  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.* (a) 

§  1694  And  a  person  who  is  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States  by  a  like  residence  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  be- 
comes ipso  facto  a  citizen  of  that  State.  So  a  citizen  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  by  a  like  residence  acquires  the  character  of 
the  State  where  he  resides.*  But  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  citizen  of  a  territory,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a 
State,  entitled  to  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  virtue 
of  that  character,  while  he  resides  in  any  such  territory,  nor 
until  he  has  acquired  a  residence  or  domicil  in  the  particular 
State.« 

§  1695.  A  corporation,  as  such,  is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution.     But  if  all  the  members  of  the 

1  See  1  Kent's  Conim.  Lect.  4. 

•  See  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  9,  pp.  87  to  100. 

•  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  9,  pp.  85,  8(J. 

*  See  Gassies  v.  Ballon,  6  Petere's  Sup.  R.  761. 

*  Hepburn  v,  Elszey,  2  Crauch,  448 ;  Corporation  of  New  Orleans  r.  "Winter,  1 
Wheat.  R.  91 ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  17,  p.  860  (2d  edition,  p.  384). 

(o)  In  Dred  Scott  v,  Sandford,  19  How.  riadiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 

893,  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  a  ma-  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re- 

jority  of  the  court  that  at  the  time  of  the  side."    14th  Amend,  to  U.  S.  Const.,  1st 

adoption  of  the  Constitution,  a  person  of  clause.     See  post,  chapter  47. 

the  African  race  whose  ancestors  had  been  But  citizenship  of  the  United   States 

brought  to  this  country  and  sold  as  slaves,  does  not  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  even 

was  not,  though  free,  a  citizen,  and  there-  upon  males  twenty -one  years  of  age  ;  the 

fore  such  a  person  could  not  sue  in  the  States  may  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 

federal  courts  under  the  clause  of  the  Con-  voters  even  in  respect  of  federal  office.    See 

stitution  under  examination.    Now,  how-  United  States  r.  Croikshank,  92  U.  S, 

ever,  **  all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  548  ;  Minor  v.  Happerstett,  21  Wall,  162. 
the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  ja- 
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lifMi;  M  it  it  techaicftlljr  called;  Oii  iiv  as  rcpffooitsttve  of  a»- 1 
odinv     Tfeot  a  citiaai  mar  sip  who  ia  a  tiaatre  at  lav;  far  tha 
bcBdlt  of  0m  pefHB  entitled  to  tte  tnaL     And  an  adminiatr^-i 
Lj  aw  for  Om  beneit  of  tlie  estate  wUA  thrf 
in  eadi  of  tixse  eas»  it  k  their  peiamial  anit.'    Bi^  1 
if  cstiaeiis  w1h>  are  pafti«  to  a  ant  are  nmelj  imminally  ao^  aa 
for  ffialBiife,  if  magistrates  are  oCeiaDj  i^uiied  to  aUov  i 
to  be  hiwglil  in  their  aamea  for  liie  ote  or  benefit  of  a  ritfa 
alien,  tlie  Utter  aie  deem^  Oie  aahatantial  parties  entitled  toi 
f  10m.   KexL     '"CQUtroretaica  between  citiaena  of  the  1 
Stale,  ciaiming  lands  nnder  granla  of  dtiferent  Statea^**    Thbl 
dense  was  not  in  Ae  fifst  draft  of  the  (TonstitatioQ,  bnt ' 
wilhoat  any  known  objectioii  to  its  proprietr.*    It  is  the  oaljrj 
tnataaee  in  which  the  Constitotton  diieedj  contemplates  the ; 
eognizaoce  of  dispdtes  between  eitiaens  of  the  same  Slate  ;^  bat  \ 
eertainlr  not  the  only  one  in  which  tfaer  nay  indirectly  npon 
ooostittttioDal  qoestioDS  have  tfaf  benefit  of  the  jodicial  power  of 
the  Union.^    The  Federalist  has  remarked  that  the  reaaonabh^ 
ness  of  the  agencr  of  the  aational  courts  in  cases  in  which  the 
State  tribtinalfl  cannot  be  stippoeed  to  be  impartial  speaks  for  it- 
sell     No  man  ought  certainly  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  eanae,  or 


1  Hopt  IiuBinnMe  Osm'pvij  fi  Boviimn,  S  Cmoeli,  57;  fiuik  of  ITnltei  9lil 
Dcvmox,  6  Cmnai*  81 ;  Cnitcd  Sutes  m.  Pkntcn  B&uk.  9  WImbI.  JL  410. 

*  (^k^frH^^^^  ^-  i>e  ClieBftax,  I  Cnuieh,  SOtf  ;  Bank  of  (Tnitod  Sutea  R  Demiz* 
S  Cnwh,  ei  ;  CliilAnm  v,  Emory,  S  Wke&L  R,  e«a. 

*  Broirii  V,  Strode,  S  Cnsu^  303.  «  Jooniftl  of  OmTeiiticiii,  SS^  SOOi 

•  The  Feder»]i«t,  5a,  80. 

•  CofacDt  9.  Yiigiiik,  6  WhaU,  B.  S90,  991.  S92. 


M  S«e  Cotmnerdal  Bank  v.  Sloctun, 
14  Pet  60  ;  MitrsliAl]  v.  BAlttmore  R. 
CJow,  l«  How.  8U.  Tn  Ohia  R.  Cq.  v. 
W1l6^r,  ]  Btsck,  2S6,  ft  deciBioii  waa 
nrnde  which  modito  ptniotta  nilingi. 
It  wu  ihen  held  th«t  ^  legal  presump- 
tion ii,  that  the  cofpomton  are  citizens 
of  the  State  f^nting  the  fnnchiae  in 
which  alone  the  corporate  body  h^SA  a 
hfil  wdrtgitct  i  thAt  a  «nit  hy  or  against 


it  moat  be  prpsonifd  to  be  a  snii  by  nc 
a^unst  citizens  of  such  State,  and  b»I| 
Bverment  or  eridcoce  to  the  contrary  b 
admsisible  for  the  purpose  of  wtthdrmwitif 
the  suit  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
of  the  United  States.  See  also  Insurauoe 
Co.  «.  Frandi,  11  Wall  210  ;  mUroad 
Co.  V.  Harris,  12  Wall  65  ;  lUUioad  Co. 
V.  Whitton,  13  WaU.  270. 
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in  any  cause  in  respect  to  which  he  has  the  least  interest  or  bias. 
This  principle  has  no  inconsiderable  weight  in  designating  the 
federal  courts  as  the  proper  tribunals  for  the  determination  of 
controversies  between  different  States  and  their  citizens.  And 
it  ought  to  have  the  same  operation  in  regard  to  some  cases  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  State.  Claims  to  land  imder  grants 
of  different  States,  founded  upon  adverse  pretensions  of  boun- 
dary, are  of  this  description.  The  courts  of  neither  of  the  grant- 
ing States  could  be  expected  to  be  unbiased.  The  laws  may 
have  even  prejudged  the  question,  and  tied  the  courts  down  to 
decisions  in  favor  of  the  grants  of  the  State  to  which  they  be- 
longed. And  where  this  has  not  been  done,  it  would  be  natural 
that  the  judges,  as  men,  should  feel  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
claims  of  their  own  government.^  And,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
viding of  a  tribimal  having  no  possible  interest  on  the  one  side 
more  than  the  other,  would  have  a  most  salutary  tendency  in 
quieting  the  jealousies  and  disarming  the  resentments  of  the 
State  whose  grant  should  be  held  invalid.  This  jurisdiction  at- 
taches not  only  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which  were 
never  united,  but  also  to  grants  made  by  different  States  which 
were  originally  united  under  one  jurisdiction,  if  made  since  the 
separation,  although  the  origin  of  the  title  may  be  traced  back 
to  an  antecedent  period.* 

§  1697.  Next.  "Controversies  between  a  State,  or  the  citi- 
zens thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects."  The 
Federalist  3  has  vindicated  this  provision  in  the  following  brief 
but  powerful  manner:  "The  peace  of  the  whole  ought  not  to 
be  left  at  the  disposal  of  a  part.  The  Union  will  undoubtedly 
he  answerable  to  foreign  powers  for  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
And  the  responsibility  for  an  injury  ought  ever  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  the  faculty  of  preventing  it  As  the  denial  or  perver- 
sion of  justice  by  the  sentences  of  courts  is  with  reason  classed 
among  the  just  causes  of  war,  it  will  follow  that  the  federal  judi- 
ciary ought  to  have  cognizance  of  all  causes  in  which  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  are  concerned.  This  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  faith  than  to  the  security  of  the  public 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  80.  See  also  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay's  Remarks,  4  Dall.  476, 
and  ajUe,  §  1638. 

2  Town  of  Pawlett  v.  Clarke,  9  Cranch,  292  ;  Colson  v.  Lewis,  2  Wheat.  R.  877. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  80.     See  also  3  Elliot's  Debates,  283  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  891. 
VOL.  II.  —  32 
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tranqinllity.  A  distinction  may  perhaps  be  imagined  between 
cases  arising  upon  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations  and  those 
which  may  stand  merely  on  the  footing  of  the  municipal  law. 
The  former  kind  may  be  supposed  proper  for  the  federal  juris- 
diet  ion;  the  later  for  tluit  of  the  States.  But  it  is  at  least  prob- 
lematical, whether  an  nnjust  sentence  against  a  foreigner,  where 
the  subject  of  controversy  was  wholly  relative  to  the  lex  lot*i\ 
would  not,  if  unredressed,  be  an  aggression  upon  his  sovereign, 
as  well  as  one  which  violated  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  or  the 
general  hiw  of  natiuns.  lind  a  still  greater  olijection  to  the  dis- 
tinction would  result  from  tlie  inmienae  difficulty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, of  a  practical  discrimination  between  the  cases  of  one 
complexion  and  those  of  the  other.  So  great  a  proportion  of 
the  controversies  in  which  foreigner  arc  parties  involve  national 
questions,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  safe  and  most  expedient  to 
refer  all  those  in  which  they  are  concerned  to  the  national 
tribunals/* 

§  1Ij1»8,  In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  of  great  national  importance  to  advaj»ce  public  as  well 
as  private  credit  in  our  intercoui*se  with  foreign  nations  and  their 
subjects.  Nothing  can  be  rnorc  beneficial  in  this  respect  than 
to  create  an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  they  may  have  resort 
upon  all  occasions  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  or  en- 
force their  rights/  Besides,  it  is  not  wholly  inmiaterial  that 
the  law  to  be  administered  in  cases  of  foreigners  is  often  very 
distinct  from  the  mere  municipal  code  of  a  State,  and  dependent 
upon  the  law  merchant,  or  the  more  enlarged  consiileration  of 
international  rights  and  duties  in  a  case  of  conflict  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  laws,^  And  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the 
national  tribunals  will,  from  the  nature  of  their  ordinary  fimc- 
tions,  become  better  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  which 
regulate  suljjects  of  this  nature,  than  other  courts,  bowerer 
enlightened,  which  are  rarely  required  to  discuss  them, 

^  3  Elliott  Delint*'5i,  U2,  143.  144,  282,  2S3.  It  h  notorious  that  thin  jurisdiction 
haa  Wn  \'ci y  satUfactory  to  foreign  iintionn  and  their  fiubjccts.  Nor  have  the  daiigera 
of  State  itrnju  Jtct?,  mid  St4it«  attach  men  t  to  loc»il  intereMs,  to  tho  injury  of  fonngnfiv 
Tieen  wlmUy  imaginaiy.  It  liiia  bt^n  already  stated  in  finother  place,  that  the  dehtjidue 
to  British  subjerts  before  the  revnlation  were  never  recovered  nntil  after  the  adciption 
of  tht"  Constitution^  by  suits  brought  in  tho  national  courts.  See  Ware  v.  Hyltou, 
3  Dall.  R.  \m. 

«  See  I  Tuck-  BUck.  Comm,  App.  421  j  3  Elliot's  Deb,  282,  283, 
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§  1699.  In  regard  to  controversies  between  an  American  and 
a  foreign  state,  it  is  obvious  that  the  suit  must,  on  the  one  side 
at  least,  be  wholly  voluntary.  No  foreign  state  can  be  com- 
pelled to  become  a  party,  plaintiff,  or  defendant  in  any  of  our 
tribunals.  ^  If,  therefore,  it  chooses  to  consent  to  the  institution 
of  any  suit,  it  is  its  consent  alone  which  can  give  effect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  It  is  certainly  desirable  to  furnish 
some  peaceable  mode  of  appeal  in  cases  where  any  controversy 
may  exist  between  an  American  and  a  foreign  state  sufficiently 
important  to  require  the  grievance  to  be  redressed  by  any  other 
mode  than  through  the  instrumentality  of  negotiations.^ 

§  1700.  The  inquiry  may  here  be  made,  who  are  to  be  deemed 
aliens  entitled  to  sue  in  the  cpurts  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
general  answer  is,  any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  A  foreigner  who  is  naturalized  is  no  longer  entitled  to 
the  character  of  an  alien.*  And  when  an  alien  is  the  substan- 
tial party,  it  matters  not  whether  he  is  a  suitor  in  his  own  right, 
or  whether  he  acts  as  a  trustee,  or  personal  representative,  or 
whether  he  is  compellable  by  the  local  law  to  sue  through  some 
official  organ.*  A  foreign  corporation  established  in  a  foreign 
country,  all  of  whose  members  are  aliens,  is  entitled  to  sue  in 
the  same  manner  that  an  alien  may  personally  sue  in  the  courts 
of  the  Union. ^  It  is  not  sufficient,  to  vest  the  jurisdiction,  that 
an  alien  is  a  party  to  the  suit,  unless  the  other  party  be  a  citi- 
zen.® British  subjects,  bom  before  the  American  revolution, 
are  to  be  deemed  aliens,  and  may  sue  American  citizens,  born 
before  the  revolution,  as  well  as  those  born  since  that  period. 
The  revolution  severed  the  ties  of  allegiance,  and  made  the  in- 
habitants of  each  country  aliens  to  each  other.  "^    In  relation  to 

1  See  2  Elliot's  Deb.  391,  407 ;  Foster  v.  NelsoD,  2  Peters's  R.  254,  307. 

2  See  also  3  Elliot's  Debates,  282,  283. 

8  Mr.  Tucker  supposes  that  the  several  States  still  retain  the  power  of  admitting 
aliens  to  become  denizens  of  the  State  ;  but  that  they  do  not  thereby  become  citizens. 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  865.  What  he  means  by  "denizens"  he  has  not  ex- 
plained. If  he  means  that  the  States  may  naturalize  so  far  as  to  make  an  alien  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  that  may  be  well  questioned.  If  he  means  only  that  they  mny 
enable  aliens  to  hold  lands  and  enjoy  certain  other  qualified  privileges  within  the  State, 
that  will  not  be  denied. 

*  Chappelaine  v.  De  Cheneaux,  4  Cranch,  306 ;  Brown  v.  Strode,  5  Cranch,  R.  303. 

*  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  v.  Town  of  New  Haven,  8  Wheat.  R.  464. 
«  Jackson  v.  Twentyman,  2  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  136. 

7  Dnswon's  Lessee  v.  Godfrey,  4  Cranch,  321  ;  Blight's  Lessee  w.  Rochester,  7 
Wheat.  R.  535  ;  Inglis  v.  Trustees  of  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  3  Peters's  Sup.  C.  R.  126, 
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aliens,  however,  it  Bhould  l>e  stated,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
Bue  only  while  peace  exists  between  their  country  and  our  own* 
For  if  a  war  breaks  out,  and  they  thereby  become  alien  enemies, 
their  right  to  sue  is  susjiended  until  the  return  of  peace,* 

§  1701.  We  have  now  finished  our  review  of  the  classes  of 
cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends, 
Tlie  next  inquiry  natnrully  presented  is,  in  what  mode  it  is  to 
be  exerrised,  and  in  what  courts  it  is  to  be  vested.  The  suc- 
ceeding clause  of  the  Constitution  answers  this  inquirj%  It  is 
in  the  following  words:  ^*In  all  cases  aflfccting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  origimd  jurisdic- 
tion. In  aH  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme 
Couii  shall  have  appelhtte  jiinsdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact, 
with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make."2(,|) 

§  1T02.  The  first  remark  arising  out  of  this  clause  is,  that^ 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  8tates  extends  to  all  the  case^j 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  it  may  extend  to  all  such  casetf  | 
in  any  form  in  wliich  jurlieial  power  may  be  exercised.  It  may, 
therefore,  extend  to  them  in  the  shape  of  original  or  appellate 
jurisdiction,  or  both;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
cases  which  binds  to  the  exercise  of  the  one  in  preference  to  the 
other.^     But  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 

1  1  Kenfa  Comm.  Lcct.  3,  pp.  (54.  65  (2d  edition,  pp.  68,  69). 

'  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Constitution,  the  words  stood  thoa  i  **In  cases  of  im»' 
peachment,  cases  afTecting  ambassadors,  other  public  miaiBters  and  eonsulst  ond  tbo 
in  which  a  State  shall  be  n  party,  this  jiirisdietion  [of  the  Supi-eine  Court]  shall 
oiiginaL  In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  it  shali  be  appcVak,  with  surh  excrption*  J 
nnd  nnder  soch  ivguktions  as  the  legislature  may  make.  The  legislature  may  aaatgn"! 
nny  p<irt  of  the  jttriadirtion  above  mentioDed  (except  the  tml  of  the  Prtaident  of  the 
t*nitp<l  Sidte^),  in  the  manner  and  um^*r  the  limittttions  which  it  sluiH  think  proper, 
to  aueh  Inferior  courts  as  it  shall  constitute  from  time  to  time.*'  It  whs  varied  to  its 
present  form  by  (suecesHive  vote*,  in  which  there  was  some  dilference  of  opinion* 
Jonmal  of  Convention,  jip.  2"2<n  227,   29£»,  300,  301. 

»    Mnrtin  p.  Hant^^r,  1  Whe^t  H.  333,  337,  338  ;  Osborn  r.  Bank  of  United  Stttei, ' 
9  Wheat.  R.  820.  821, 


in)  The  jnriediction  of  the  Snpreme 
Court  in  ca^eK  respecting  the  bounduriea 
of  Stntfs,  is  not  prec hided  because  of 
thi'ir  involving  the  conaideration  of  ques- 
tionfl  purely  political  ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
canae  of  the  main  nuestion  to  be  decided 
being  the  conflicting  claims  of  two  States 


to  the  exercise  of  politica]  jurisdictiou 
and  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute, and  over  the  inbJibJtatttB  occitpyiD^ 
the  same.  Rhode  1  aland  «9,  Mnssaicbti* 
setts,  12  Pet,  724  ;  Virginia  w,  Wert  Vir- 
ginia, 11  Walb  39. 
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that,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  it  is  absolutely  obligatory  upon 
Congress  to  vest  all  the  jurisdiction  in  the  national  courts  in  that 
class  of  cases  at  least  where  it  has  declared  that  it  shall  extend 
to  "  all  cases. "  ^  (a) 

§  1703.  In  the  next  place,  the  jurisdiction  which  is  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  original 
form  is  very  limited,  and  extends  only  to  cases  afifecting  ambas- 
sadors, and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  cases  where 
a  State  is  a  party.  And  Congress  cannot  constitutionally  confer 
on  it  any  other  or  further  original  jurisdiction.  (6)  This  is  one 
of  the  appropriate  illustrations  of  the  rule,  that  the  affirmation 
of  a  power  in  particular  cases  excludes  it  in  all  others.  The 
clause  itself  would  otherwise  be  wholly  inoperative  and  nugatory. 
If  it  had  been  intended  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress 
to  apportion  the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts,  according  to  the  will  of  that  body,  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  proceeded  further  than  to  define  the  judicial 
power  and  the  tribunals  in  which  it  should  be  vested.  Affirma- 
tive words  often,  in  their  operation,  imply  a  negative  of  other 
objects  than  those  affirmed ;  and  in  this  case  a  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  must  be  given  to  the  words,  or  they  have  no  opera- 
tion at  all.  If  the  solicitude  of  the  convention  respecting  our 
peace  with  foreign  powers  might  induce  a  provision  to  be  made 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  which  might  be  supposed  to  aflfect  them,  yet  the  clause 
would  have  proceeded  no  further  than  to  provide  for  such  cases, 
unless  some  further  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  had 
been  intended.  The  direction,  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases,  with  such  exceptions  as 
Congress  shall  make,  will  be  no  restriction  unless  the  words  are 
to  be  deemed  exclusive  of  original  jurisdiction. ^    And  accord- 

1  Id.  pp.  328,  330,  336.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  considerable  discussion  in  the 
case  of  Martin  i\  Hunter.    1  Wheat.  R.  304,  313. 

2  Marbury  v   Ma<lison,  1  Cranch,  R.  174,  175;  Wiscart  ».  Dauchy,  3  Dall.  R.  321  ; 

(a)  In  cases  where  original  jurisdiction  that  Congress  could  not  require  or  au- 

is  by  the  Constitution  conferred  upon  the  thorize  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Supreme  Court,  the  court  may  exercise  it  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction  as  justices 

without  any  further  act  of  Congress  to  of  the  circuit  or  other  inferior  couits. 

regulate  its  process  or  confer  jurisdiction.  See  his  argument  in  the  Life  and  Corre- 

Kentncky  v.  Dennison,  24  How.  66.  spondence  of  Judge  Iredell,  II.  292, 

(')  Chief  Justice  Jay  was  of  opinion 
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irmly  tho  doctrine  is  ftniily  estalilisbed,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
raiinot  constitutional ly  exercise  any  original  juriscjiction,  except 
in  the  enumerated  cases.  If  Congress  should  confer  it,  it  would 
he  n  mere  nullity.* 

§  1704.  But  although  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  exercifl«  ori- 
ginal jurisdietion  in  any  cases  except  those  specially  enumerated, 
it  is  eeilaiuly  competent  for  Congress  to  vest  in  any  inferior 
courts  of  the  United  States  original  jurisdiction  of  all  other  cases 
not  thus  specially  assigned  to  the  Supreme  Court;  for  there  is 
nt>thin|r  in  the  Constitution  which  excludes  such  inferior  courts 
from  the  exercise  of  such  original  jurisdiction.  Original  juris- 
diction, so  far  as  the  Constitution  gives  a  rule,  is  coextensive 
with  the  judicial  power;  and  except  so  far  as  the  Constitution 
has  made  any  distribution  of  it  among  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  it  remains  to  be  exercised  in  an  original  or  appellate 
form,  or  both,  as  Congress  may  in  their  wisdom  deem  fit  Now, 
the  Constitution  has  made  no  distinction,  except  of  the  original 
and  a]ipellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su])reme  Court,  It  has  nowhere 
insinuated  that  the  inferior  tribunals  shall  have  no  original  juris- 
diction. It  has  nowhere  aflinned  that  tliey  shall  have  apjK'llate 
jurisdiction.  Both  are  left  unrestricted  and  undefined.  Of 
course,  as  the  judicial  power  is  to  bo  vested  in  the  supreme  and 
infei  ior  courts  of  the  Union,  both  arc  under  the  entire  control 
and  reguhition  of  Congress.^ 

§  1705.  Indeed  it  has  been  a  matter  of  much  question,  whether 
the  grant  of  original  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
enumerated  cases  ought  to  be  construed  to  give  to  that  court 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction,  even  in  those  cases.  And  it  has 
been  contended  that  there  is  nothing  in  tho  Constitution  which 
warrstuts  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intended  to  ex<dude  the 
inferior  courts  of  the  Union  from  a  concurrent  original  jurisdic- 


Cohons  p.  Virginin,  6  Wliwit.  R.  S&2  to  3£»5 ;  Id.  400,  401 ;  Oslwrn  r.  Bank  of  Uolted 
States  f*  Whi'at.  R.  820,  821. 

1  Ibid.;  1  Kpiit'sComni.  l.ect,  15,  pp.  294,  301  (itlcdititsn,  pp.  314,  822);  Wiacartf. 
Dftuchy,  3  Dntl.  R.  321 .  Congress,  by  tlie  judi-iar)'  act  of  178»,  eh.  20,  S  18,  did  confer 
on  tin?  Sapreme  Court  tho  niithority  to  issue  writs  of  ifiiindama**,  in  c*ises  warranted  by 
tlje  principl««  and  H9fl^i?9  of  law,  to  persons  bnlding  fiffioe  tinder  tho  nuthority  of  llie 
United  StJites.  But  the  Snprt'riiit  Conrt,  in  1801,  held  the  delegation  of  power  to  be 
amrre  nnllity.     Marbury  v.  Mjidison,  1  Ctunch,  R.  137,  173  to  ISO, 

2  MftrUri  r.  Hunt*T,  1  Whent.  R.  337.  338  ;  Osbom  r,  Bnnk  of  United  St«te«»  9 
Wheat.  R.  820,  821 ;  CoheiiJi  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  395,  396. 
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tion.i  The  judiciary  act  of  1789  (ch.  20,  §§  11,  13)  has  mani- 
festly  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  jurisdiction  was 
not  exclusive,  but  that  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  those 
cases  might  be  vested  by  Congress  in  inferior  courts.*  It  has 
been  strongly  intimated,  indeed,  by  the  highest  tribunal,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  those  cases  is  exclusive;^  but  the  question  re- 
mains to  this  hour  without  any  authoritative  decision.* 

§  1706.  Another  question  of  a  very  different  nature  is,  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  can  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  class 
of  cases  of  which  original  jurisdiction  is  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Constitution;  in  other  words,  whether  the  original  jurisdiction  ex- 
cludes the  appellate ;  and  so,  e  conversoj  the  latter  implies  a  neg- 
ative of  the  former.  It  has  been  said  that  the  very  distinction 
taken  in  the  Constitution  between  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion presupposes  that  where  the  one  can  be  exercised  the  other 
cannot.  For  example,  since  the  original  jurisdiction  extends  to 
cases  where  a  State  is  a  party,  this  is  the  proper  form  in  which 
such  cases  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court;  and, 
therefore,  a  case  where  a  State  is  a  party  cannot  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction ;  for  the 
affirmative  here,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  of  original  jurisdiction, 
includes  a  negative  of  the  cases  not  enumerated. 

§  1707.  If  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning  were  admitted  it 
would  establish  no  more  than  that  the  Supreme  Court  could  not 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  State  is  a  party. 
But  it  would  by  no  means  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  did  not  extend  in  an  appellate  form 
to  such  cases.  The  exercise  of  appellate  jurisdiction  is  far  from 
being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress  may  create  a  suc- 

1  United  States  v.  Ravura,  2  Dall.  R.  297  ;  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  2  Dall.  R.  419, 
431,  436,  per  Iredell,  J.  ;  Sergeant  on  Const,  ch.  2. 

2  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  15,  pp.  294,  295  (2d  edition,  pp.  814,  815).  See  The  Stote 
of  Rhode  Island  v.  The  State  of  Massachusetts.  12  Peters,  723. 

«  See  Marbury  v,  Madison,  1  Cranch,  R.  137  ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  337, 
838 ,  Osbom  v  Bank  of  United  States,  9  Wheat.  R.  820,  821  ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect. 
15,  pp.  294,  295  (2tl  edition,  pp.  314,  315) ,  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  895, 
896,  397. 

*  United  States  v.  Ortega,  11  Wheat  R.  467  ;  Cohens  v,  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R. 
396,  397. 
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cession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of  which  it  may  vest  appel- 
late as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  This  results  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  delegation  of  the  judicial  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  delegated  iu  the  most  general  terms;  and  may  there- 
fore be  exercised,  imder  the  authority  of  Congix'ss,  under  every 
variety  of  form  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  instrument  which  restrains  or  limits  the  power; 
and  it  must,  consequently,  subsist  in  the  utmost  latitude  of 
which  it  is  in  its  nature  susceptible.*  The  result  then  would 
be,  that  if  the  a|)[>ellate  jurisdiction  over  cases  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party  could  not,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
be  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Courts  it  might  he  exorcised  exclu- 
sively by  an  inferior  tribunal.  The  soundness  of  any  reasoning 
which  would  lead  us  to  such  a  conclusion  may  well  be  questioned.^ 
§  1708.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  not  well  founded.  It  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  ground  that  because  the  character  of  the  party 
alone,  in  some  instances,  entitles  the  Supreme  Court  to  maintain 
original  jurisdiction  without  any  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 

1  Martin  v.  Huut«r,  1  Wheat  H.  327,  338 ;  Oabom  t^.  B^nk  of  United  SutQB»  9 
"WTieiit.  R.  S20.  821  ;  Cohens  v,  Vrrginin,  6  Wheat  R.  31*2  to  3l>6* 

^  The  F^derallat,  No.  82,  ha^  sf^tokeo  of  the  nght  of  C'oDgreaa  to  Ti«$t  sppellato 
JQiiBdictioD  iti  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States  from  State  courts  (for  tt  had 
before  expres&ly  affirmed  that  of  the  Supreiiw  Court  in  such  coses)  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  But  could  an  appeal  Ix;  made  to  lie  from  the  Stale  courts  to  the  sulioiditiate 
federal  judic4itorie3  ^  This  is  ftnothcr  of  the  questions  which  hnv^  been  miiied,  And  of 
greater  difficulty  than  the  foraiar.  The  following  conHiilemtions  couiiteuance  th*» 
afKrmntive.  The  plnn  of  the  convention  in  the  first  [ilace  aiithorixes  the  national  legia- 
Uture  *  to  const itute  tiibimaU  iuftiior  to  the  Supreme  t'ourt.  It  deck^c^s,  in  the  next 
plac«,  that  *  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  nhall  be  ve^td  jn  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  b.h  Congress  shall  onlain  and  eititUlih  ; '  and  it  th«i 
pj-occ«;d3  to  enumerate  the  caaes  to  whicb  this  judicial  power  shall  extend.  It  after- 
wank  diviiles  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stipreme  Court  into  original  and  ap|»ellaie,  but 
giretttio  deftnition  of  that  of  the  8nlK)rdinate  courts.  The  only  outline!*  desimbed  for 
them  nre,  that  they  shall  be  *  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court/  and  that  they  shall  not 
exceed  ihe  «|>ec:ificd  llnilta  of  the  fcdenil  judiciary*  Wht^her  their  authority  shall  be 
original  or  appellate,  or  both,  is  not  df ulared.  All  this  seems  to  be  left  to  the  dijycrc* 
tion  of  the  le^'islature.  And  thi«  being  the  c^ute,  I  perceive  at  present  no  lm|»edim<!nt 
to  the  establisbTuent  of  an  appeal  from  the  Stat«  courts  to  the  Hubordinate  national 
tribunals  ;  and  many  advantage*  attending  the  power  of  doing  it  may  l>e  imagined.  Jt 
would  diminish  the  motives  to  the  multiplication  of  federal  courts,  and  wouhl  admit  of 
amvriRements  calculated  to  contract  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  CourU 
The  State  trilmtials  may  then  he  left  with  a  more  entire  charge  of  ft'dcmi  eaui^es  ;  and 
ap[K^K  ill  most  cases  iu  which  they  may  be  deemed  proper,  instead  of  being  carrieil  to 
the  Supreme  Courts  may  be  made  to  lie  from  the  State  courts  to  di&tdct  courts  of  tliv 
Union." 
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case,  therefore  the  character  of  the  eassy  which  in  other  instances 
is  made  the  very  foundation  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  cannot  at- 
tach. Now  that  is  the  very  point  of  controversy.  It  is  not  only 
not  admitted,  but  it  is  solemnly  denied.  The  argument  might 
just  as  well,  and  with  quite  as  much  force,  be  pressed  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  might  be  said  that  the  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  expressly  extended  by  the  Constitution  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  no  such  cases  could  the  Su- 
preme Court  exercise  original  jurisdiction,  even  though  a  State 
were  a  party. 

§  1709.  But  this  subject  has  been  expounded  in  so  masterly  a 
maimer  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  celebrated  case,^  that  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  give  the  whole  argument  in  his  own  language. 
**  The  Constitution, "  says  he,  "  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jurisdiction  in  certain  enumerated  cases^  and  gives  it  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  others.  Among  those  in  which  jurisdiction 
must  be  exercised  in  the  appellate  form,  are  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  are  equally  obligatory  and  are  to  be 
equally  respected.  If  a  State  be  a  party,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  original ;  if  the  case  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a 
law,  the  jurisdiction  is  appellate.  But  a  case  to  which  a  State 
is  a  party  may  arise  under  the  Constitution  or  a  law  of  the 
United  States.  What  rule  is  applicable  to  such  a  case  ?  What, 
then,  oecomcs  the  duty  of  the  court  ?  Certainly,  we  think,  so  to 
construe  the  Constitution  as  to  give  effect  to  both  provisions,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  them,  and  not  to  permit  their 
seeming  repugnancy  to  destroy  each  other.  We  must  endeavor 
so  to  construe  them  as  to  preserve  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  instrument. 

§  1710.  "In  one  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  ttie  parties,  and  the 
nature  of  the  controversy  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  character  of  the  parties  is  everything,  the  nature  of  the 
case  nothing.  In  the  other  description  of  cases  the  jurisdiction 
is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  case,  and  the  parties 
are  not  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.     In  these  the  nature 

1  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  264,  392,  et  seq. 
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of  the  case  in  evcrydiiiit!:,  the  character  of  the  parties  nothing,  1 
Wlii-n,  then,  tht?  Constitution  dechires  the  jurisdietiou  in  cases 
where  a  State  shall  be  a  party  to  be  original,  and  iu  all  cases] 
arisinjir  under  tlie  Constitution  or  a  law  to  be  appellate,  the  con- 
cUiision  seeni8  irresistiljle  that  its  framers  desigued  to  include  in 
the  first  class  those  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  be€atiso| 
a  State  is  a  party,  and  to  include  in  tlie  second  those  iu  which 
jurisdiction  is  given  because  the  case  arises  under  the  Constitu- 
tion or  a  law.     This  reasonable  construction  is  rendered  neces- 
sary }jy  otiier  considerations.     That  the  Constitution,  or  a  law  oii 
the  United  States,  is  involved  in  a  case  and  makes  a  part  of  it, 
mny  a]»pear  in  the  progress  of  a  cause  in  which  tlie  courts  of  the 
Union  but  for  that  circumstance  would  have  no  jurisdiction,  and 
which  of  conscfpience  could  not  originate  in  the  Su[*reme  Court. 
In  such  a  case  the  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  only  in  its  ap- 
pellate form*     To  deny  its  exercise  in  this  form  is  to  deny  its 
existence,  and  would  be  to  construe  a  clause  dividing  the  power  i 
of   the   Supreme   Court  in  such    manner  as    in   a   considerable 
degree  to  defeat  the  power  itself.     All  must  j>erceive  Chat  this 
cnnstroction  can  be  justified  only  where  it  is  al).S(dutely  necessary. 
We  do  not  tliink  the  article  under  consideration  presents  that 
necessity. 

§  1711.  *'It  is  observable  that  in  this  distributive  clause  no 
negative  words  are  introduced.  This  observation  is  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  contending  that  the  legislature  may  "apfwrtioa^ 
the  judicial  power  between  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  ac- 
cording to  its  will'  Tliat  would  he,  as  was  said  by  this  court  in 
thf^  case  of  Mail»ury  ik  Madison,  to  render  the  distriimtive  clause 
'mere  surplusage,-  to  make  it  *forra  without  substance.'  This 
cannot,  therefore,  lie  the  tnia  construction  of  the  article.  But 
although  the  absence  of  negative  words  will  not  authorize  the  le- 
gislature to  disregard  the  distribution  of  the  power  previously 
granted,  their  alrsence  will  justify  a  sound  construction  of  the 
whole  article,  so  as  to  give  every  part  its  intended  effect.  It  is 
admitted  that  *aflirmative  words  are  often  in  their  operation 
negative  of  other  oljjects  than  those  aftirmed, '  and  that  where  a 
^negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given  to  them,  or  they  have 
no  operation  at  all, '  they  must  receive  that  negative  or  exclusive 
sense.  But  whei*e  they  have  full  oiKration  without  it,  where  it 
would  destroy  some  of  tlie  most  important  objects  for  which  the 
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power  was  created, — then,  we  think,  affirmative  words  ought  not 
to  bo  construed  negatively. 

§1712.  "The  Constitution  declares  that  in  cases  where  a 
State  is  a  party  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion, but  does  not  say  that  its  appellate  jurisdiction  shall  not  be 
exercised  in  cases  where,  from  their  nature,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion is  given,  whether  a  State  be  or  be  not  a  party.  ^  It  may  be 
conceded  that  where  the  case  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  its 
originating  in  the  Supreme  Court  it  ought  to  originate  there ;  but 
where,  from  its  nature,  it  cannot  originate  in  that  court,  these 
words  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  require  it.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  found  extremely  difficult  and 
subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  maintain  the  con- 
struction that  appellate  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  where  one 
of  the  parties  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  this  court.  The  Consti- 
tution defines  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  does 
not  define  that  of  the  inferior  courts.  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  a 
State  might  not  sue  the  citizen  of  another  State  in  a  circuit 
court  ?  Should  the  circuit  court  decide  for  or  against  its  juris- 
diction, should  it  dismiss  the  suit  or  give  judgment  against  the 
State,  might  not  its  decision  be  revised  in  the  Supreme  Court  ? 
The  argument  is  that  it  could  not ;  and  the  very  clause  which  is 
urged  to  prove  that  the  circuit  court  could  give  no  judgment  in 
the  case  is  also  urged  to  prove  that  its  judgment  is  irreversible. 
A  supervising  court,  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  correct  the 
errors  of  an  inferior  court,  has  no  power  to  correct  a  judgment 
given  without  jurisdiction,  because  in  the  same  case  that  super- 
vising court  has  original  jurisdiction.  Had  negative  words  been 
employed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  them  this  construction  if 
they  would  admit  of  any  other.  But  without  negative  words  this 
irrational  construction  can  never  be  maintained. 

§  1713.  "So,  too,  in  the  same  clause  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  is  declared  to  be  original  '  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls.*  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  article  under  consideration  so  much  required  by  na- 
tional policy  as  this,  unless  it  be  that  part  which  extends  the 
judicial  power  'to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States.'  It  has  been  generally  held 
that  the  State  courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 

1  See  9  Wheat.  R.  820,  821. 
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federal  courtt4  in  cases  to  which  the  jiidiciul  power  is  extended^ 
unless  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  be  rendered  exclusive 
by  tlie  words  of  the  third  article,  If  the  words  'to  all  ca^s  ' 
give  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cusen  affecting  foreign  ministers, 
they  amy  also  give  exclusive  juriiidictiun,  if  such  be  the  will  of 
Congress,  in  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  Inws,  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States.  Now,  suppose  an  indiviflual  were 
to  sue  a  foreign  minister  in  a  State  court,  and  that  court  were  tu 
maintain  its  jurisdiction  and  render  judgment  against  the  minis- 
ter, could  it  be  contended  that  this  court  would  be  incapable  of 
revising  such  judgment  because  the  Constitution  had  given  it 
original  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ?  If  this  could  Ix*  maintained, 
then  a  clause  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  other  courts  than  this,  in  a  particular  case,  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of  tliis  court  in  that  very  case, 
if  the  suit  were  to  be  brought  in  another  court,  and  that  court  were 
to  assert  jurisdiction.  Tliis  tribunal,  according  to  the  argument 
which  has  Ijeen  urged,  could  neither  revise  the  judgment  of  such 
other  court  nor  susjK^nd  its  proceedings,  for  a  writ  of  prohibition 
or  any  other  similar  writ  is  in  the  nature  of  a|ipe!late  ]irocess, 

§  1714.  **  Foreign  consuls  frequently  assert  in  our  prize  courts 
the  claims  of  their  fellow-subjects.  These  suits  are  maintained 
by  them  as  consuls.  The  appellate  power  of  this  court  has  been 
frequently  exercised  in  such  cases,  and  has  never  been  questioned. 
It  would  be  extremely  mischievous  to  withhold  its  exercise.  Yet 
the  consul  is  a  party  on  the  record.  The  truth  is,  that  where  the 
words  confer  only  appellate  jurisdiction,  original  jurisdiction  is 
most  clearly  not  given;  but  where  the  words  admit  of  appellate 
jurisdiction,  the  power  to  take  cognizance  of  the  suit  originally 
does  not  necessarily  negative  the  power  to  decide  upon  it  on  an 
a]j])eal,  if  it  may  originate  in  a  different  court.  It  is^  we  think, 
apparent,  that  to  give  this  distributive  clause  the  interpretation 
contended  fur,  to  give  to  its  aflirmative  words  a  negative  opera- 
tion in  every  possible  case,  would  in  some  instances  defeat  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  article.  Such  an  inter|iretation  would 
not  consist  with  those  rules  wiiich  from  time  immemorial  have 
guided  courts  in  their  construction  of  instruments  brought  under 
their  consideration.  It  must,  therefore,  be  discarded.  Every 
|iart  of  the  article  must  be  taken  into  view,  and  that  construction 
adopted  which  will  consist  with  its  words  and  promote  its  general 
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intention.  The  court  may  imply  a  negative  from  affirmative 
words  where  the  implication  promotes,  not  where  it  defeats  the 
intention. 

§  1715.  "  If  we  apply  this  principle,  the  correctness  of  which 
we  believe  will  not  be  controverted,  to  the  distributive  clause 
under  consideration,  the  result,  we  think,  would  be  this:  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  where  a  State 
is  a  party,  refers  to  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  the  grant 
of  power  made  in  the  preceding  clause,  jurisdiction  might  be 
exercised  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  party,  and  an 
original  suit  might  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  federal  courts ;  not 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  original  suit  might  not  be  instituted 
in  a  federal  court  Of  the  last  description  is  every  case  between 
a  State  and  its  citizens,  and  perhaps  every  case  in  which  a  State 
is  enforcing  its  penal  laws.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  take  original  jurisdiction.  In  every  other  case, 
that  is,  in  every  case  to  which  the  judicial  power  extends,  and  in 
which  original  jurisdiction  is  not  expressly  given,  that  judicial 
power  shall  be  exercised  in  the  appellate,  and  only  in  the  appel- 
late form.  The  original  jurisdiction  of  this  court  cannot  be  en- 
larged, but  its  appellate  jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  in  every 
case  cognizable  under  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
federal  courts,  in  which  original  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  judicial  power  is  to  be  measured,  not  by 
giving  the  affirmative  words  of  the  distributive  clause  a  negative 
operation  in  every  possible  case,  but  by  giving  their  true  meaning 
to  the  words  which  define  its  extent.  The  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant in  error  urge,  in  opposition  to  this  rule  of  construction,  some 
dicta  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison.^ 

§  1716.  ''  It  is  a  maxim  not  to  be  disregarded,  that  general  ex- 
pressions in  every  opinion  are  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
case  in  which  those  expressions  are  used.  If  they  go  beyond  the 
case,  they  may  be  respected,  but  ought  not  to  control  the  judg- 
ment in  a  subsequent  suit  when  the  very  point  is  presented  for 
decision.  The  reason  of  this  maxim  is  obvious.  The  question 
actually  before  the  court  is  investigated  with  care  and  considered 
in  its  full  extent.  Other  principles  which  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate it  are  considered  in  their  relation  to  the  case  decided,  but 
their  possible  bearing  on  all  other  cases  is  seldom  completely 

•    *  1  Cranch,  R,  174,  176, 17«. 
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investigated.  In  the  case  of  Marburv  r,  Madisoa,  the  single  ques- 
tion U^fore  the  court,  so  far  as  that  case  C4m  be  applied  to  this, 
was  whether  the  legislature  could  give  this  court  original  juris- 
diction in  a  case  in  which  the  Constitution  had  clearly  not  given 
it,  and  in  which  no  doubt  respecting  the  construction  of  the  ar- 
ticle could  possibly  be  raised,  llie  court  decided,  and  we  think 
verv  properly,  that  the  letrislature  could  not  give  original  juris- 
diction in  such  a  case.  But  in  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in 
support  of  this  decision  some  expressions  are  used  which  go  far 
beyond  it  The  counsel  for  Marbury  had  insisted  on  the  imlim- 
ited  discretion  of  the  legislature  in  the  apportionment  of  the  judi* 
cial  power,  and  it  is  against  this  argument  that  the  reasoning  of 
the  court  is  directed.  They  say  that  if  such  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  article,  'it  would  certainly  have  been  useless  to  pro* 
cecd  further  than  to  define  the  judicial  fiower  and  the  tribunals^ 
in  which  it  should  be  vested.'  The  court  says  that  such  a  oon- 
stroction  would  render  the  clause  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
couil  into  original  and  appellate  totally  useless;  that  'afiirma- 
tive  words  are  often  in  their  operation  negative  of  other  objects 
than  those  which  are  affirmed;  and  in  this  case  [in  the  ease  of 
Marbury  t».  Madison]  a  negative  or  exclusive  sense  must  be  given 
to  them,  or  they  have  no  operation  at  alL'  ^It  cannot  be  pre- 
simied/  adds  the  court,  Hhat  any  clause  in  the  Constitution  is 
intended  to  be  without  effect,  and  therefore  such  a  construction  is 
inadmissible  unless  the  words  require  it.' 

§  1717.  "The  whole  reasoning  of  the  court  proceeds  upon  tlio 
idea,  that  the  affirmative  words  of  the  clause,  giving  one  sort  of 
jurisdiction,  must  imply  a  negative  of  any  other  sort  of  jurisdic- 
tion, because  otherwise  the  words  would  be  totally  inoperative  j 
and  tills  reasoning  is  advanced  in  a  case  to  which  it  was  strictly 
applicnhle.  If,  in  that  case,  original  jurisdiction  could  have  been 
exercised,  the  clause  under  consideration  would  have  been  en- 
tirely useless.  Having  such  cases  only  in  its  view,  the  court 
lays  down  a  principle  which  is  generally  correct,  in  terras  much 
broader  than  the  decision,  and  not  only  much  broader  than  the 
reasoning  with  which  that  decision  is  supported,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, contradictory  to  its  principle.  The  reasoning  sustains 
the  negative  operation  of  the  words  in  that  case,  because  other- 
wise the  clause  would  have  no  meaning  whatever,  and  because 
such  operation  was  necessary  to  give  eii'ect  to  the  intention  of  the 
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article.  The  effort  now  made  is,  to  apply  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  court  was  conducted  by  that  reasoning  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  to  one  in  which  the  words  have  their  full  operation, 
when  understood  affirmatively,  and  in  which  the  negative  or  ex- 
clusive sense  is  to  be  so  used  as  to  defeat  some  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  article.  To  this  construction  the  court  cannot  give 
its  assent.  The  general  expressions  in  the  case  of  Marbury  v. 
Madison  must  be  understood  with  the  limitations  which  are 
given  to  them  in  this  opinion,  —  limitations  which  in  no  degree 
affect  the  decision  in  that  case,  or  the  tenor  of  its  reasoning. 
The  counsel  who  closed  the  argument  put  several  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  which  he  supposed  to  arise  under  the 
Constitution,  and  yet  to  be  apparently  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  Were  a  State  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports,  to  collect  the 
money,  and  place  it  in  her  treasury,  could  the  citizen  who  paid 
it,  he  asks,  maintain  a  suit  in  this  court  against  such  State  to 
recover  back  the  money  ?  Perhaps  not  Without,  however,  de- 
ciding such  supposed  case,  we  may  say  that  it  is  entirely  unlike 
that  under  consideration. 

§  1718.  "  The  citizen  who  had  paid  his  money  to  his  State  under 
a  law  that  is  void,  is  in  the  same  situation  with  every  other  person 
who  has  paid  money  by  mistake.  The  law  raises  an  assumpsit 
to  return  the  money,  and  it  is  upon  that  assumpsit  that  the  action 
is  to  be  maintained.  To  refuse  to  comply  with  this  assumpsit 
may  be  no  more  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  than  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  any  other;  and,  as  the  federal  courts  never  had 
jurisdiction  over  contracts  between  a  State  and  its  citizens,  they 
may  have  none  over  this.  But  let  us  so  vary  the  supposed  case 
as  to  give  it  a  real  resemblance  to  that  under  consideration. 
Suppose  a  citizen  to  refuse  to  pay  this  export  duty,  and  a  suit  to 
be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  pay  it.  He 
pleads  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  bar  of  the  action, 
notwithstanding  which  the  court  gives  judgment  against  him. 
This  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  would 
be  the  very  case  now  before  the  court. 

§1719.  "We  are  also  asked,  if  a  State  should  confiscate 
property  secured  by  a  treaty,  whether  the  individual  could  main- 
tain an  action  for  that  property?  If  the  property  confiscated  be 
debts,  our  own  experience  informs  us  that  the  remedy  of  the 
creditor  against  his  debtor  remains.      If  it  be  land  which  is 
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secured  by  a  treatj,  and  afterwords  confisciitisd  hy  a  States^  the 
firgaitient  does  not  assume  that  this  title,  tlma  aecured^  cotild  be 
extinguished  by  an  act  of  eonfiacatioiL  The  injured  |Mk»rtT.  there- 
fore, has  his  remedy  against  the  occufiant  of  the  land  for  that 
which  the  treaty  secures  to  him,  not  against  the  State  for  mc 
which  is  not  secured  to  him. 

§  1720.    **The  case  of  a  State  which  pays  off  its  own 
with  jiaj>er-money  no  more  resembles  this  than  do  those  to  wl 
we  have  already  adverted.     The  courts  have  no  jurisdictiom  orer 
the  contract*     They  cannot  enforce  it,  nor  judge  of  its  violatton.^ 
Let  it  lie  that  the  act  discharging  the  debt  is  a  mere  nullitrfl 
and  that  it  is  still  due.     Yet  the  federal  courts  have  no  ougni^J 
zaiiee  of  the  case.     But  suppose  a  State  to  institute  proceedingvl 
against  an  individual,  which  de{>ended  on  the  validity  of  an  act 
emittinir  bills  of  credit;  suppose  a  State  to  prosecute  one  of  its 
ciitzens  for  refusing  paper-money,  who  should  plead  the  Consti* 
tution  in  bar  of  such  prosecution  ?     If  his  plea  should  be  over- 
ruled,   and    judgment   rendered    against   him^    his  case   would 
resemble  this;  and,  unless  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  might 
be  exeirised  over  it,  the  Constitution  would  be  violated,  and  the 
injured  party  be  unable  to  bring  his  case  before  that  tribunal  to 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  assigned  all  such 
cases.     It  is  m(^t  true,  that  this  court  will  not  take  jurisdictioaj 
if  it  should  not;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  must  take  juris-' 
diction  if  it  should.     The  judiciary  cannot,  as  the  legislature 
may,  avoid  a  measure  because  it  approaches  the  confmes  of  the  | 
Constitution*     We  cannot  pass  it  by  l»ecause  it  is  doubtfuL    With 
whatever  doubts,  with  whatever  difficulties  a  case  may  be  at- 
tended, we  must  decide  it,  if  it  be  brought  before  us.     We  hare 
no  more  right  to  decline  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  is 
given,  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given.     The  one  or  the 
other  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution.     Questions  may  oc- 
cur which  we  would  gladly  avoid;  but  we  cannot  avoid  them* 
All  we  can  do  is  to  exercise  our  l^est  judgment,  and  conscien- 
tiously to  perform  our  duty.     In  doing  this,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  find  this  tribunal  invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,     We  find  no  exception  to  this  grant,  and  we  cannot  in- 
sert one. 

§  1721.    "  To  escape   the   operation   of    these   comprehensite 
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words,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  has  mentioned  instances  in 
which  the  Constitution  might  be  violated  without  giving  juris- 
diction to  this  court  These  words,  therefore,  however  universal 
in  their  expression,  must,  he  contends,  be  limited  and  controlled 
in  their  construction  by  circumstances.  One  of  these  instances 
is  the  grant  by  a  State  of  a  patent  of  nobility.  The  court,  he 
says,  cannot  annul  this  grant  This  may  be  very  true ;  but  by 
no  means  justifies  the  inference  drawn  from  it  The  article  does 
not  extend  the  judicial  power  to  every  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  may  possibly  take  place,  but  to  *a  case  in  law  or 
equity  '  in  which  a  right,  under  such  a  law,  is  asserted  in  a  court 
of  justice.  If  the  question  cannot  be  brought  into  a  court,  then 
there  is  no  case  in  law  or  equity,  and  no  jurisdiction  is  given  by 
the  words  of  the  article.  But  if,  in  any  controversy  depending 
in  a  court,  the  cause  should  depend  on  the  validity  of  such  a  law, 
that  would  be  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution  to  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  would  extend.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  other  instances  with  which  the  counsel 
who  opened  the  cause  has  illustrated  this  argument.  Although 
they  show  that  there  may  be  violations  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  the  courts  can  take  no  cognizance,  they  do  not  show  that 
an  interpretation  more  restrictive  than  the  words  themselves  im- 
port, ought  to  be  given  to  this  article.  They  do  not  show  that 
there  can  be  'a  case  in  law  or  equity  '  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  which  the  judicial  power  does  not  extend.  We  think, 
then,  that,  as  the  Constitution  originally  stood,  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  this  court,  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  was  not  arrested  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  State  was  a  party. "  ^ 

1  Much  reliance  has  occasionally  been  laid  npon  particular  expressions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  used  incidentally  in  argument,  to  support  the  reasoning  which  is  here  so 
ably  answered.  The  reasoning  in  Marbury  ».  Madison  (1  Cranch,  R.  174,  175,  176) 
has  been  cited,  as  especially  in  jtoint.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia 
(6  Wheat.  K.  399  to  402),  explained  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  So,  in  other  cases, 
it  is  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  "  appellate  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  all  cases  where  it  hafl  not  original  jurisdiction  ; "  and  that  "it  may  be  exer- 
cised [by  the  Supreme  Court]  in  all  other  cases  than  those  of  which  it  has  original 
cognizance."  Martin  v.  Hunter,  J  Wheat.  R.  337,  338.  And  again,  "  in  tTwse  cases 
in  which  the  original  jurisdiction  Is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  exercised  in  its  appellate  form."  Osborn  v.  Bank  of 
United  States,  9  Wheat  R.  820.  Now,  these  expressions,  if  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context  and  the  general  scope  of  the  aigument  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  are 
VOL.  II.  —  33 
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§  1722.  The  next  mqniiy  tg,  whether  the  elerenth  amendment  ■ 
to  the  Constitation  has  effected  anj  change  of  tlie  jurisdictioB^ 
thus  confided  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Statea.  And 
here  again  the  most  satisfactory  answer  which  can  be  given  will 
be  found  in  the  language  of  the  same  opinion.^  After  quoting 
the  words  of  the  amendment^  which  are,  **  The  judicial  power  of 
the  United  ^States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State^  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  for* 
eign  state,"  the  opinion  proceeds :  **  It  is  a  part  of  our  history, 
that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  all  the  States  were 
greatly  indebted,  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  might  be 
prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts  formed  a  very  serious  objection 
to  that  instrument.  Suits  were  instituted ;  and  the  court  main* 
tained  its  jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was  general ;  and,  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  that  were  so  extensively  entertained,  this  amend-^f 
ment  was  proposed  in  Congress,  and  adopted  by  the  State  legisla-^^ 
tures.  That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a 
State  from  the  degradation  supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  ap- 
pearance before  tlie  tribunal  of  the  nation,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  terms  of  the  amendment  It  does  not  comprehend  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States,  or  between  a  State  and  a  for-j 
eign  state*  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  still  extends  to  tliese 
cases ;  and  in  these  a  State  may  still  be  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the 
amendment,  then,  to  some  other  cause  than  the  dignity  of  a  State*! 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  cause.  Those  who  were  in- 
hibited from  commencing  a  suit  against  a  State,  or  from  prose- 
cutinfT  one  which  might  be  commenced  before  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  were  persons  who  might  probably  be  its  creditors. 

perfectly  nocnrate.  It  is  only  by  detaching  tbem  from  thU  connection  that  thej  J^ie 
supported  to  speak  a  language  incon&isl^nt  with  that  in  Cohena  p«  Virginia  (6  Wheat 
R.  3S>2  to  309).  The  court,  in  each  of  the  cases  where  the  langojige  aboye  cited  ii 
TtAed,  were  rererring  to  those  clAsaes  of  cases  in  which  original  jurisdiction  is  giv«a 
aolely  by  the  character  of  the  pariift  i  e,  %  State,  a  foreign  ambassador,  or  other  public 
wiinisteri  or  a  consul.  In  such  caaee,  if  there  would  be  no  jurisdiction  at  all  founded 
upon  any  other  part  of  the  constitutional  delegation  of  judicial  power,  except  that 
n[»|ilicabk  io  parUt^t  the  court  held  that  the  apjiellate  jurisdiction  would  not  atticL 
Why  f  Plainly  becatise  original  jurisdiction  only  was  given  in  such  cases.  But  wbexf 
the  Constitution  extended  the  nppelhite  jurisdiction  to  a  class  of  caaes,  embractng  the 
perticular  suit  without  any  reference  to  the  point  who  were  partiei^  then  the  m 
reasoning  would  not  apply. 

1  Cohens  »,  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  R.  iO<J  to  412* 
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There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  foreign  or  sister  States 
would  be  creditors  to  any  considerable  amount;  and  there  was 
reason  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  those  cases,  be- 
cause it  might  be  essential  to  the  presenration  of  peace.  The 
amendment,  therefore,  extended  to  suits  commenced  or  prose- 
cuted by  individuals,  but  not  to  those  brought  by  States. 

§  1723.  "  The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amend- 
ment is,  that  it  was  intended  for  those  cases,  and  for  those  only, 
in  which  some  demand  against  a  State  is  made  by  an  individual 
in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes  to  which  it 
is  to  be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  gen- 
eral interest  might  well  be  felt  in  leaving  to  a  State  the  full  power 
of  consulting  its  convenience  in  the  adjustment  of  its  debts,  or  of 
other  claims  upon  it ;  but  no  interest  could  be  felt  in  so  changing 
the  relations  between  the  whole  and  its  parts  as  to  strip  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  means  of  protecting,  by  the  instrumentality  of  its 
courts,  the  Constitution  and  laws  from  active  violation. 

§  1724.  "The  words  of  the  amendment  appear  to  the  court  to 
justify  and  require  this  construction.  The  judicial  power  is  not 
*  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  &c.' 

§  1725.  "  What  is  a  suit  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the  prose- 
cution or  pursuit  of  some  claim,  demand,  or  request.  In  law  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  prosecution  of  some  demand  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  remedy  for  every  species  of  wrong  is,  says  Judge  Blackstone, 
*the  being  put  in  possession  of  that  right  whereof  the  party 
injured  is  deprived.'  *The  instruments  whereby  this  remedy  is 
obtained  are  a  diversity  of  suits  and  actions,  which  are  defined 
by  the  Mirror  to  be  "  the  lawful  demand  of  one's  right ; "  or,  as 
Bracton  and  Fleta  express  it,  in  the  words  of  Justinian,  j%l9  prose- 
quendi  in  judicio,  quod  alicui  debetur.*  Blackstone  then  proceeds 
to  describe  every  species  of  remedy  by  suit ;  and  they  are  all  cases 
where  the  party  suing  claims  to  obtain  something  to  which  he  has 
a  right. 

§  1726.  "  To  commence  a  suit  is  to  demand  something  by  the 
institution  of  process  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  prosecute  the 
suit  is,  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  language,  to 
continue  that  demand.  By  a  suit  commenced  by  an  individual 
against  a  State,  we  should  understand  process  sued  out  by  that 
individual  against  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  some 
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d^iin  against  it  hj  the  judgment  of  a  oomi ;  and  tlie  prosecution 
of  tbat  fltiit  ia  ita  coattnnance.  Whaterer  maj  be  the  atagea  of  ita 
pwgretm,  the  actor  ia  still  Ibe  aame.  SmtB  had  beeu  commenced 
in  the  Supreme  Court  againal  some  of  the  Stales  before  this 
amendment  was  introduced  into  Congreea,  and  others  might  be 
commenced  before  it  ahonld  be  adopted  br  the  State  kgialatoneai 
and  might  be  depending  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  object 
of  the  amendment  waa,  not  onlj  to  prerent  the  commencement  of 
future  auita  but  to  arrest  the  prosecution  of  thooe  which  might  be 
commenoed  when  this  article  should  form  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, It  therefore  embraces  both  objects ;  and  ita  meaning  ia, 
that  the  judicial  power  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  anj 
salt  which  ma?  be  commenced,  or  which,  if  already  commenced, 
maj  be  prosecuted  against  a  State  by  the  citizen  of  another  State. 
If  a  suitf  brought  in  one  court,  and  carried  by  legal  process  to  a 
auperTising  court,  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  suit,  then  this 
suit  is  not  conmienced  nor  prosecuted  against  a  State.  It  is 
clearly  in  its  commencement  the  suit  of  a  State  against  an  indi 
Wdual,  which  suit  is  transferred  to  this  court,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  any  claim  against  the  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  a  constitutional  defence  against  a  claim  made  by  a 
State. 

§  1727.  "A  writ  of  error  is  defined  to  be  a  commission,  by 
which  the  judges  of  one  com  t  are  authorized  to  examine  a  record 
upon  which  a  judgment  was  ^ven  in  another  court,  and,  on  such 
examination,  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same  according  to  law.  If, 
says  my  Lord  Coke,  by  the  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  may  recover, 
or  be  restored  to  any  thing,  it  may  be  released  by  the  name  of  an 
action.  In  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit.  Error^  L.,  it  is  laid  down 
that  *  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff  shall  recover,  or  be 
restored  to  any  personal  thing,  as  debt,  damage,  or  the  like,  a 
release  of  all  actions  personal  is  a  good  plea.  And  when  land  ii 
to  be  recovered  or  restored  in  a  writ  of  error,  a  release  of  actions 
real  is  a  good  bar.  But  where  by  a  writ  of  error  the  plaintiff 
shall  not  be  restored  to  any  personal  or  real  thing,  a  release  of  all 
actions  real  or  personal  is  no  bar.'  And  for  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Coke,  both  in  his  Commentary  on  Littleton  and 
in  his  Eeports.  A  writ  of  error,  then,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  suit 
or  action  when  it  is  to  restore  the  party  who  obtains  it  to  the  pos- 
session of  anything  which  is  withheld  from  him,  not  when  its 
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operation  is  entirely  defensive.  This  rule  will  apply  to  writs  of 
error  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  those 
writs  in  England. 

§  1728.  "  Under  the  judiciary  act,  the  effect  of  a  writ  of  error 
is  simply  to  bring  the  record  into  court,  and  submit  the  judgment 
of  the  inferior  tribunal  to  re-examination.  It  does  not  in  any 
manner  act  upon  the  parties ;  it  acts  only  on  the  record.  It  re- 
moves the  record  into  the  supervising  tribunal.  Where,  then,  a 
State  obtains  a  judgment  against  an  individual,  and  the  court  ren- 
dering such  judgment  overrules  a  defence  set  up  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  of  this  record 
into  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inquiring  whether 
the  judgment  violates  the .  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  can  with  no  propriety,  we  think,  be  denominated  a  suit 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  the  State  whose  judgment  is  so 
far  re-examined.  Nothing  is  demanded  from  the  State.  No  claim 
against  it,  of  any  description,  is  asserted  or  prosecuted.  The  party 
is  not  to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  anything.  Essentially, 
it  is  an  appeal  on  a  single  point,  and  the  defendant  who  appeals 
from  a  judgment  rendered  against  him  is  never  said  to  commence 
or  prosecute  a  suit  against  the  plaintiff  who  has  obtained  the 
judgment.  The  writ  of  error  is  given,  rather  than  an  appeal,  be- 
cause it  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  removing  suits  at  common  law, 
and  because,  perhaps,  it  is  more  technically  proper,  where  a  single 
point  of  law  and  not  the  whole  case  is  to  be  re-examined.  But 
an  appeal  might  be  given,  and  might  be  ^o  regulated  as  to  effect 
every  purpose  of  a  writ  of  error.  The  mode  of  removal  is  form 
and  not  substance.  Whether  it  be  by  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  no 
claim  is  asserted,  no  demand  is  made  by  the  original  defendant. 
He  only  asserts  the  constitutional  right  to  have  his  defence  exam- 
ined by  that  tribunal  whose  province  it  is  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  Union. 

§  1729.  "  The  only  part  of  the  proceeding  which  is  in  any 
manner  personal,  is  the  citation.  And  what  is  the  citation  ?  It  is 
simply  notice  to  the  opposite  party  that  the  record  is  transferred 
into  another  court,  where  he  may  appear  or  decline  to  appear,  as 
his  judgment  or  inclination  may  determine.  As  the  party  who 
has  obtained  a  judgment  is  out  of  court,  and  may,  therefore,  not 
know  that  his  cause  is  removed,  common  justice  requires  that  no- 
tice of  the  fact  should  be  given  him.     But  this  notice  is  not  a  suit, 
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nor  has  it  the  effect  of  process.  If  the  party  does  not  choose  to 
appear,  he  cannot  be  brought  into  court,  nor  is  his  failure  to  ap- 
pear considered  as  a  default*  Judgment  cannot  be  given  against 
him  for  his  non-appearance ;  but  the  judgment  is  to  be  re-exam- 
ined, and  reversed,  or  aflirmed,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  partj 
had  appeared  and  argued  his  cause. 

§  1730.  *^  The  point  of  view  in  which  this  writ  of  error,  with 
its  citation,  has  been  considered  uniformly  in  the  courts  of  the 
Union  has  been  well  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  course  of 
this  court  in  suits  instituted  by  the  United  States.  The  uni- 
versally received  opinion  is,  that  no  suit  can  be  cauimenced  or 
prosecuted  against  the  United  States ;  that  the  judiciary  act  does 
not  authorize  such  suits.  Yet  writs  of  error,  accompanied  with 
citations,  have  uniformly  issued  for  the  removal  of  judgments  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  into  a  superior  court,  whore  they  have, 
like  those  in  favor  of  an  individual,  been  re-examined  and  aftirmed, 
or  revei'sed.  It  has  never  been  suggested  that  such  writ  of  error 
was  a  suit  against  the  United  States,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appellate  court.  It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  defendant  who  removes  a  judgment  rendered 
against  him  by  a  State  court  into  this  court  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
examining the  question  whether  that  judgment  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Uuited  States,  does  not  com- 
mence or  prosecute  a  suit  agaiust  the  State,  whatever  may  be  its 
opinion,  where  the  effect  of  the  writ  may  be  to  restore  the  party 
to  the  possession  of  the  thing  which  he  demands.*'  * 

§  1731,  Another  inquiry  touching  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  of  a  still  more  general  cliaracter,  is,  whether 
it  extends  only  to  the  inferior  courts  of  the  Union  constituted  by 
Congress,  or  reaches  to  cases  decided  in  the  State  courts.  This 
question  has  been  made  on  several  occasions,  and  has  been  most 
deliberately  weighed  and  solemuly  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court* 
The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  Martin  r.  Hunter  ^  (which  was  the 
first  time  in  which  the  question  was  directly  presented  for  judg- 
ment) will  be  here  given,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  on  more  i*ecent 
discussions*^ 

^  See  Also  Govemor  of  Geoipn  v.  Madmxo,  1  Petef8*«  Sup*  E.  128  to  131,  per 
JohiiAon,  J. 

»  1  Wliejit.  K.  304, 

•  Cobeus  u.  Virginia  6  Wheat  R-  AlZ  to  423. 
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§  1732.  "  This  leads  us,"  says  tlie  court,  "  to  the  consideration 
of  the  great  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
appellate  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Supreme 
Court  m  all  cases  where  it  has  not  original  jurisdiction,  subject, 
however,  to  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  may 
prescribe.  It  is,  therefore,  capable  of  embracing  every  case  enu- 
merated in  the  Constitution  which  is  not  exclusively  to  be  decided 
by  way  of  original  jurisdiction.  But  the  exercise  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  far  from  being  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress may  create  a  succession  of  inferior  tribunals,  in  each  of 
which  it  may  vest  appellate  as  well  as  original  jurisdiction.  The 
judicial  power  is  delegated  by  the  Constitution  in  the  most  gen- 
eral terms,  and  may,  therefore,  be  exercised  by  Congress  under 
every  variety  of  form  of  appellate  or  original  jurisdiction.  And 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  restrains  or  limits 
this  power,  it  must,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases,  subsist  in  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  which,  in  its  own  nature,  it  is  susceptible. 

§  1733.  "  As,  then,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  is  not  limited  as  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  to 
this  court  it  may  be  exercised  in  all  other  cases  than  those  of 
which  it  has  original  cognizance,  what  is  there  to  restrain  its  ex- 
ercise over  State  tribunals  in  the  enumerated  cases  ?  The  appel- 
late power  is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  third  article  to  any 
particular  courts.  The  words  are,  *  the  judicial  power  [which  in- 
cludes appellate  power]  shall  extend  to  all  caseB^  Ac,  and  'in  all 
other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late jurisdiction.'  It  is  the  case^  then,  and  not  the  court^  that 
gives  the  jurisdiction.  If  the  judicial  power  extends  to  the  case, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  search  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  for 
any  qualification  as  to  the  tribunal  where  it  depends.  It  is  in- 
cumbent, then,  upon  those  who  assert  such  a  qualification  to 
show  its  existence  by  necessary  implication.  If  the  text  be  clear 
and  distinct,  no  restriction  upon  its  plain  and  obvious  import 
ought  to  be  admitted,  unless  the  inference  be  irresistible. 

§  1734.   "  If  the  Constitution  meant  to  limit  the  appellate  juris- 
diction to  cases  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it 
would   necessarily  follow  that  the  jurisdiction   of  these   courts  » 
would,  in  all  the  cases  enumerated  m  the  Constitution,  be  exclu- 
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ahre  of  State  tribunals.  How,  otherviae,  eoold  the  jurbuiction 
extend  to  all  csfles  arisiiig  under  the  Cooatitiitioii^  laire,  and  tre^ 
ties  of  tlie  United  States,  or  to  off  comb  of  admualtr  and  mari- 
tune  jtmsdiction  ?  If  some  of  these  cases  might  be  entertained  br 
8late  tribimalB,  and  no  appellate  jorisdictioiL,  as  to  tbem^  ahoctld 
eicist,  then  the  appellate  power  would  not  extend  to  a//,  but  to 
$fnne^  cases.  If  Stale  tribonak  might  exercise  concurrent  jaris- 
diction  orer  all  or  some  of  the  other  classes  of  cases  in  the  Con- 
stitution,  without  control,  then  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  mighty  as  to  such  cases,  have  no  real  existence^ 
oontrarjr  to  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Constitution.  Under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  effect  to  the  judicial  power,  it  must  \k*  con- 
strued to  be  exclusive ;  and  this,  not  only  when  ^e  cams /cederU 
should  arise  directly,  but  when  it  should  arise  incidentally  in 
cases  pending  in  State  courts*  This  construction  would  abridge 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  far  more  than  has  been  ever  ccm- 
templated  in  any  act  of  Congress. 

§  ITSa.  ^  On  the  other  hand^  if,  as  has  been  contended,  a  dis- 
cretion be  vested  in  Congress  to  establish,  or  not  to  estaliUsh, 
inferior  courts  at  their  oi*ti  pleasure,  and  Congress  should  not 
establish  such  courts,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  nothing  to  act  upon,  unless  it  could  act  upon 
cases  pending  in  the  State  courts.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  appellate  power  would  extend  to  State 
courts ;  for  the  Constitution  is  peremptory  that  it  shall  extend  to 
certain  enumerated  cases,  which  cases  could  exist  in  no  other 
courts.  Any  other  construction,  upon  this  supposition,  would 
involve  this  strange  contradiction,  that  a  discretionary  power 
vested  in  Congress,  and  which  they  might  rightfully  omit  to  exer- 
cise, would  defeat  the  absolute  injunctions  of  the  Constitution  in 
relation  to  the  whole  apjiellate  power, 

§  1786.  **  But  it  is  plain,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  contemiilate  that  coses  within  the  judicial  cognizance  of  the 
United  States  not  only  might  but  would  arise  in  the  State  courts 
in  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction.  With  this  view,  the 
sixth  article  declares,  that '  this  Constitution,  and  the  la%vs  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  l>e  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges,  in  every  State,  shall   be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
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Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.' It  is  obvious  that  this  obligation  is  imperative  upon  the 
State  judges  in  their  official  and  not  merely  in  their  private  ca- 
pacities. From  the  very  nature  of  their  judicial  duties,  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  law  applicable  to  the  case 
in  judgment.  They  were  not  to  decide  merely  according  to  the 
laws  or  constitution  of  the  State,  but  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  —  'the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.' 

§  1737.  "  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  us  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  this  provision  in  cases  where  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  courts  is  unquestionable.  Suppose  a  contract  for  the 
payment  of  money  is  made  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
and  performance  thereof  is  sought  in  the  courts  of  that  State  ;  no 
person  can  doubt  that  the  jurisdiction  completely  and  exclusively 
attaches,  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  courts.  Suppose,  at  the 
trial,  the  defendant  sets  up,  in  his  defence,  a  tender  under  a  State 
law  making  paper-money  a  good  tender,  or  a  State  law  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  such  contract,  which  law,  if  binding,  would 
defeat  the  suit.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts.  If  Congress  shall  not  have  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  such  a  suit  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  must  not  the  State  court  proceed  to  hear  and  determine 
it?  Can  a  mere  plea  in  defence  be,  of  itself,  a  bar  to  further 
proceedings,  so  as  to  prohibit  an  inquiry  into  its  truth  or  legal 
propriety,  when  no  other  tribunal  exists  to  whom  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  such  cases  is  confided  ?  Suppose  an  indictment  for  a 
crime  in  a  State  court,  and  the  defendant  should  allege  in  his 
defence  that  the  crime  was  created  by  an  ex  po9t facto  act  of  the 
State,  must  not  the  State  court,  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction 
which  has  already  rightfully  attached,  have  a  right  to  pronounce 
on  the  validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  defence  ?  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  upon  any  legal  principles,  to  give  a  negative 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  stated  in  illustration  of  the  position;  and  unless  the 
State  courts  could  sustain  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  this  clause  of 
the  sixth  article  would  be  without  meaning  or  effect ;  and  public 
mischiefs,  of  a  most  enormous  magnitude,  would  inevitably  ensue. 
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§  1738.  "  It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded,  that  the  Constitution 
not  only  contemplated  but  meant  to  provide  for  cases  vritbin  the 
scope  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  Stat<»  which  might  yet 
depend  before  State  tribunals*  It  was  foreseen,  that,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  ordinary  jurisdiction,  State  courts  would,  incidentally, 
take  cognizance  of  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Yet  to  all  these  cases  the  judi- 
cial power,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  extend.  It 
cannot  extend  by  original  jurisdictiun,  if  that  has  already  right-  i 
fully  and  exclusively  attached  in  tbe^tate  courts,  which  (as  has  ^M 
been  already  shown)  may  occur ;  it  must,  therefore,  extend  by  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  or  not  at  alL  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
the  ap{>e]late  power  of  the  United  States  must,  in  such  cases,  ex« 
tend  to  State  tribunals  ;  and,  if  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  equally  attach  upon  all  others  within  tlie  pur- 
view of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  argued  that  such  an  appel- 
late jurisdiction  over  State  courts  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  our  governments,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  that  the 
latter  was  never  designed  to  act  upon  State  sovereignties,  but 
only  upon  the  people;  and  that,  if  the  power  exists,  it  will  mate- 
rially imjiair  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  independence 
of  their  courts*  We  cannot  yield  to  the  farce  of  this  reasoning; 
it  assumes  principles  which  we  cannot  admit,  and  draws  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  do  not  yield  our  assent. 

§  1789.  "  It  is  a  mistake  that  the  Constitution  was  not  de- 
signed to  operate  upon  States  in  their  corporate  capacities-  It  is 
crowded  with  provisions  which  restrain  or  annul  the  sovereign^ 
of  the  States  in  some  of  the  highest  branches  of  tlieir  preroga- 
tives. The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  contains  a  long  list 
of  disabilities  and  prohibitions  imposed  upon  the  States.  Surely, 
when  such  essential  jiortioos  of  State  sovereignty  are  taken  away, 
or  prohibited  to  be  exercised,  it  cannot  be  correctly  asserted  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  act  upon  the  States.  The  language  of 
the  Constitution  is  also  imperative  upon  the  Stxitesas  to  the  per- 
formance of  many  duties.  It  is  imjjcrative  upon  the  State  legis- 
latures to  make  laws  prescribing  tlie  time,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives,  and  for  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  And  in  these,  as  well  as  some 
other  cases,  Congress  have  a  right  to  revise,  amend,  or  sufK^rsede 
the  laws  which   may  be  passed   by  State   legislatures.     When, 
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therefore,  the  States  are  stripped  of  some  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  sovereignty,  and  the  same  are  given  to  the  United  States ; 
when  the  legislatures  of  the  States  are,  in  some  respects,  under  the 
control  of  Congress,  and  in  every  case  are,  under  the  Constitution, 
bound  by  the  paramount  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  support  the  argument,  that  the  appellate  power 
over  the  decisions  of  State  courts  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  can,  without  ques- 
tion, revise  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities of  the  States ;  and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  may  declare  them  to  be  of  no  legal  validity. 
Surely,  the  exercise  of  the  same  right  over  judicial  tribunals  is 
not  a  higher  or  more  dangerous  act  of  sovereign  power. 

§  1740.  ''  Nor  can  such  a  right  be  deemed  to  impair  the  inde- 
pendence of  State  judges.  It  is  assuming  the  very  ground  in  con- 
troversy to  assert  that  they  possess  an  absolute  independence  of 
the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  United 
States,  they  are  not  independent;  they  are  expressly  bound  to 
obedience  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution;  and  if  they  should 
unintentionally  transcend  their  authority,  or  misconstrue  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  no  more  reason  for  giving  their  judgments  an 
absolute  and  irresistible  force  than  for  giving  it  to  the  acts  of  the 
other  co-ordinate  departments  of  State  sovereignty.  The  argu- 
ment urged  from  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of  the  revising  power 
is  equally  unsatisfactory.  It  is  always  a  doubtful  course  to  argue 
against  the  use  or  existence  of  a  power  from  the  possibility  of  its 
abuse.  It  is  still  more  difficult,  by  such  an  argument,  to  engraft 
upon  a  general  power  a  restriction  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  given.  From  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
absolute  right  of  decision,  in  the  last  resort,  must  rest  somewhere. 
Wherever  it  may  be  vested,  it  is  susceptible  of  abuse.  In  all 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  the  inferior  or  appellate  court  must  pro- 
nounce the  final  judgment;  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  legal 
reasoning,  has  conferred  it  upon  the  latter. 

§  1741.  "  It  has  been  further  argued  against  the  existence  of 
this  appellate  power  that  it  would  form  a  novelty  in  our  judicial 
institutions.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  In  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, an  instrument  framed  with  infinitely  more  deference 
to  State  rights  and  State  jealousies,  a  power  was  given  to  Con- 
gress to  establish  'courts  for  revising  and  determining,  finally, 
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appeah  m  all  caaes  af  captures/  It  is  remarkable  that  no  power 
was  given  to  entertain  original  jurisdiction  in  such  eases;  and, 
conaequentlj,  the  api>ellate  power  (although  not  so  expressed  in 
terms)  was  altogether  to  be  exercised  in  revising  the  decisionB  of  I 
State  tribunals.  This  was,  undoubtedly,  so  far  a  surrender  of 
Stat«  sovereignty.  But  it  never  was  supposed  to  be  a  power ' 
fraught  with  public  danger  or  destructive  of  the  independence  of 
State  judges.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  power  in- 
disijcnsable  to  the  public  safety,  inasmuch  as  our  national  rights 
might  otherwise  be  compromitted,  and  our  national  peace  be  en- 
dangered. Under  the  present  Constitution^  the  prize  jurisdiction 
is  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  power  to 
revise  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  if  they  should  assert  jurisdic- 
tion over  prize  causes,  caimot  be  less  important  or  less  useful 
than  it  was  under  the  confederation.  In  this  connection  we  are 
led  again  to  the  construction  of  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
*  the  judicial  power  shall  extend,'  &c.  If,  as  has  been  contended 
at  the  bar,  the  term  '  extend '  has  a  relative  signification,  and 
means  to  widen  an  existing  power,  it  will  then  follow,  that  os  the 
confederation  gave  an  appellate  power  over  Stiite  tribunals,  tlie 
Constitution  enlarged  or  widened  that  appellate  power  to  all 
the  other  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  learned  counsel 
would  choose  to  adopt  such  a  conclusion. 

§  1742*  ''It  is  further  argued,  that  no  great  public  mischief 
can  result  from  a  construction  which  shall  limit  tlie  apjieHate 
power  of  the  United  States  to  cases  in  their  own  courts :  first, 
because  State  judges  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  sii|>pnrt  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  men  of  learn- 
ing and  integrity ;  and,  secondly,  because  Congress  must  have  an 
unquestional>le  right  to  remove  all  cases  within  the  scope  of  the  ju- 
dicial power  from  the  State  courts  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
at  any  time  before  final  judgment,  though  not  after  final  judgment. 
As  to  the  first  reason, —  admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  State 
courts  arc,  and  always  will  be,  of  as  nmch  learning,  integrity,  and 
wisdom  as  those  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  (which  we 
very  cheerfully  admit),  it  does  not  aid  the  argument.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Constitution  has  proceeded  upon  a  theory  of  its  own, 
and  given  and  withheld  powers  according  to  the  judgment  of  tin* 
American  people,  by  whom  it  was  adopted.     We  can  only  con- 
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Btrue  its  powers,  and  cannot  inquire  into  the  policy  or  principles 
which  induced  the  grant  of  them.  The  Constitution  has  pre- 
sumed (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  inquire)  that  State 
attachments,  State  prejudices.  State  jealousies,  and  State  interests 
might  sometimes  obstruct  or  control,  or  be  supposed  to  obstruct 
or  control,  the  regular  administration  of  justice.  Hence,  in  con- 
troversies between  States;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  claiming  grants  under  different  States ;  between 
a  State  and  its  citizens,  or  foreigners ;  and  between  citizens  and 
foreigners,  it  enables  tlie  parties,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
to  have  the  controversies  heard,  tried,  and  determined  before  the 
national  tribunals.  No  other  reason  than  that  which  has  been 
stated  can  be  assigned  why  some,  at  least,  of  these  cases  should 
not  have  been  left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  State  courts.  In  re- 
spect to  the  other  enumerated  cases,  —  the  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases 
affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers ;  and  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  —  reasons  of  a  higher  and  more 
extensive  nature,  touching  the  safety,  peace,  and  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  might  well  justify  a  grant  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

§  1743.  "  This  is  not  all.  A  motive  of  another  kind,  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  most  sincere  respect  for  State  tribunals, 
might  induce  the  grant  of  appellate  power  over  their  decisions. 
That  motive  is  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  uniformity 
of  decisions  throughout  the  whole  United  States  upon  all  subjects 
within  the  purview  of  the  Constitution.  Judges  of  equal  learning 
and  integrity  in  different  States  might  differently  interpret  a  stat- 
ute or  a  treaty  of  the  United  States,  or  even  the  Constitution  it- 
self. If  there  were  no  revising  authority  to  control  these  jarring 
and  discordant  judgments,  and  harmonize  them  into  uniformity, 
the  laws,  the  treaties,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
would  be  different  in  different  States,  and  might,  perhaps,  never 
have  precisely  the  same  construction,  obligation,  or  efficacy,  in 
any  two  States.  The  public  mischiefs  which  would  attend  such 
a  state  of  things  would  be  truly  deplorable,  and  it  cannot  be  be- 
lieved that  they  could  have  escaped  the  enlightened  convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution.  What,  indeed,  might  then  have 
been  only  prophecy,  has  now  become  fact,  and  the  appellate  juris- 
diction must  continue  to  be  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  such 
e\'ils. 
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§1744.  «"  There  MnadfitioiBaleaMideralioiiwhiA 
to  great  weight.  The  Cowtitntmi  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
ligiied  for  the  eomoMiB  and  equal  beneil  of  ail  the  people  d 
United  Stales.  The  jwlicial  poww  was  granted  for  the 
benign  and  aalotarj  pnrpoaes.  It  is  not  to  be  ezereiaed  excli 
sirelf  for  the  benefit  of  parties  who  m^t  be  platntiffii, 
would  elect  the  national  fomnit  bat  also  for  the  protection 
defendants,  who  might  be  entitled  to  trr  their  rights,  or 
tlieir  priTileges,  before  the  same  fonmu  Yet,  if  the  constmctii 
contended  for  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that,  as  the  plaintifiF 
always  elect  the  State  eoarts,  the  defendant  maj  be  deprived 
alt  the  secoritT  which  the  Constitution  intended  in  aid  of  his 
limits.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  in  no  respect  be  considered 
ghrii^  eqml  rights.  To  obriate  this  difficnltr,  we  are  referred 
the  power  which,  it  is  admitted.  Congress  possess  to  remove  soil 
from  State  courts  to  the  national  courts,  (a)  and  this  forms  t! 
second  ground  upon  which  the  argument  we  are  considering  has' 
been  attempted  to  be  sustained. 

§  1745,  **  This  power  of  removal  is  not  to  be  found  in  eipi 
terms  in  any  part  of  the  Constitution ;  if  it  be  given,  it  is  only 
giTen  by  implication,  as  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  some  express  power.  The  power  of  removal  is  cer- 
tainly not*  in  strictness  of  language,  an  exercise  of  original  juris- 
diction ;  it  presupposes  an  exercise  of  original  jurisdiction  to  have 
attached  elsewhere.  (6)  The  existence  of  this  power  of  removal 
is  familiar  in  courts  acting  according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
nion  law  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases ;  and  it  is  exercised 
before  as  well  as  after  judgment  But  this  is  always  deemed,  in 
both  cases,  an  exercise  of  appellate  and  not  of  original  jurisdii 
tion.  If,  then,  the  right  of  removal  be  included  in  the  appellate 
jurisdiction,  it  is  only  because  it  is  one  mode  of  exercising  that 


(a)  See  Teniieflse«  ».  Duvi*,  100  U.  a 
257  ;  Gttine?  p.  Fuontes,  »2  V,  8.  10  ; 
Home  Ina,  Co.  v.  Horsey  20  WaIL  445  ; 
Home  Life  In*.  Ca  v.  Dunn,  19  WaU.  214. 
A  SUt6  itfttute  obttrticting  tliis  power 
entifely  U  uucouatitutioniil.  Home  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Monie.  20  Wall.  445  ;  Doyle  v. 
ConibciiU]  Ins*  Co.,  U  U,  a  5S5,  Bnt 
tbe  statute  wtll  not  be  uncoiiBtitQtion&l 
merely  because  it  imposes  teims  or  condi* 


turns  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  i«*J 
moral.  Ih. ;  Paul  v.  Virginia,  S  Wall  168|| 
Lafajette  Insurance  C^  v.  French,  18 
How.  404  ;  Bank  of  AugosU  v.  Etirle,  IS 
Peten,  519.  What  may  hare  been  tbe 
motire  of  the  legislature  is  inimateriaL 
Doyle  if.  Continental  Ina.  Co.»  MMpftL 

(5)  But  as  to  this  see  Railroad  Co,  i. 
Whitton,  13  Wall  2S7  ;  Denniatoun  f. 
Draper,  5  Blatch.  340. 
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power ;  and  as  Congress  is  not  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  any 
particular  mode  or  time  of  exercising  it,  it  may  authorize  a  re- 
moval either  before  or  after  judgment.  The  time,  the  process, 
and  the  manner  must  be  subject  to  its  absolute  legislative  con- 
trol. A  writ  of  error  is,  indeed,  but  a  process  which  removes  the 
record  of  one  court  to  the  possession  of  another  court,  and  ena- 
bles the  latter  to  inspect  the  proceedings,  and  give  such  judgment 
as  its  own  opinion  of  the  law  and  justice  of  the  case  may  warrant. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  process  which  forbids  it 
from  being  applied  by  the  legislature  to  interlocutory  as  well  as 
final  judgments.  And  if  the  right  of  removal  from  State  courts 
exist  before  judgment,  because  it  is  included  in  the  appellate 
power,  it  must  for  the  same  reason  exist  after  judgment.  And  if 
the  appellate  power,  by  the  Constitution,  does  not  include  cases 
pending  in  State  courts,  the  right  of  removal,  which  is  but  a 
mode  of  exercising  that  power,  cannot  be  applied  to  them.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  objections,  therefore,  exist  as  to  the  right  of  re- 
moval before  judgment  as  after;  and  both  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
either  side  materially  vary,  if  the  right  of  removal  were  an  exer- 
cise of  original  jurisdiction.  It  would  equally  trench  upon  the 
jurisdiction  and  independence  of  State  tribunals. 

§  1746.  "  The  remedy,  too,  of  removal  of  suits  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution,  if  it  could  act  only 
on  the  parties  and  not  upon  the  State  courts.  In  respect  to  crimi- 
nal prosecutions,  the  difficulty  seems  admitted  to  be  insurmounta- 
ble ;  and  in  respect  to  civil  suits,  there  would  in  many  cases  be 
rights  without  corresponding  remedies.  If  State  courts  should 
deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  authority  to  remove  suits  from 
their  cognizance,  in  what  manner  could  they  be  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  jurisdiction  ?  In  respect  to  criminal  cases,  there  would 
at  once  be  an  end  of  all  control,  and  the  State  decisions  would  be 
paramount  to  the  Constitution.  And  though  in  civil  suits  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  might  act  upon  the  parties,  yet  the 
State  courts  might  act  in  the  same  way,  and  this  conflict  of  juris- 
dictions would  not  only  jeopard  private  rights  but  bring  into  im- 
minent peril  the  public  interests.  On  the  whole,  the  court  are 
of  opinion  that  the  appellate  power  of  the  United  States  does  ex- 
tend to  cases  pending  in  the  State  courts,  and  that  the  twenty- 
fifth  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  which  authorizes  the  exercise  of 
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this  jurisdictbii  in  the  BpeciJicd  cases  by  a  Mrit  of  error,  is  Bup- 
ported  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  find  no 
clause  in  that  iiistrument  which  hmits  this  power,  and  we  dare 
not  interpose  a  limitation  w4iere  the  jieople  have  not  been  dis- 
posed to  create  one* 

§  1747*  **  Sti'ong  as  this  conclusion  stands  upon  the  general 
language  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  still  derive  support  from 
other  sources.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  this  exp^jsition  of  the 
Constitution,  extending  its  appellate  power  to  State  courts,  waa, 
previous  to  its  adoption,  uniformly  and  publicly  avowed  by  its 
friends  J  and  admitted  by  its  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  resi)GC- 
tive  rcascmings,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  conventions.  It  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Judiciary  Act  was 
submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Congress,  composed  as 
it  was  not  only  of  men  of  gi*cat  learning  and  ability,  but  of  men 
who  had  acted  a  pr'ineij»al  part  in  framing,  aupjiorting,  or  opposing 
that  C'onstitution,  the  same  exposition  was  explicitly  declared  and 
admitted  by  the  friends  and  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  It 
is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  apjiellatc  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases  brought  from  the  tribunals  of  many  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  Union;  and  that  no  State  tribunal 
has  ever  breathed  a  judicial  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  declined  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  Supremo  Court,  until  the  present  occa- 
sion. This  weight  of  contemijoraneous  exposition  by  all  parties, 
this  acquiescence  of  enlightened  State  courts,  and  these  judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  through  so  long  a  period,  do,  as 
we  think,  place  the  doctrine  upon  a  foundation  of  authority  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  without  delivering  over  the  subject  to  perpetual 
and  irremediable  doubts."^ 

1  The  same  subject  is  most  elaborately  consiJertHi  in  Cobena  v.  Virginia  (6  li^Tiefti 
R.  418  to  4*23)j  from  wbicb  the  following  extract  is  taken.  After  adverting  to  the 
natuFP  of  the  tintional  government,  and  its  powers  and  capacitii^s,  Mr.  Chief  Jiwtic* 
Marsball  proceeiis  as  follows:  **In  a  government  so  eoiiatituted,  is  it  unre^isonabla 
tbat  the  jiidicial  power  sbould  be  competent  ta  give  efficacy  to  tlie  constitutional  lawa 
of  tbe  Icfjiskture  ?  Tbat  depnrtmcnt  can  decide  on  tbe  vnlidtty  of  the  constitution  or 
law  of  ft  State,  if  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitntion  or  to  the  law  of  tbe  United  Stntes. 
fa  it  unreasonable  that  it  should  also  be  emriowered  to  decide  on  tbe  judgment  of  & 
State  tribunal^  enforcing  si\ch  UDconstitutional  Inw  1  Is  it  so  very  unniasonable  ns  to 
fiirnisb  a  justification  for  controlling  the  words  of  the  Constitution  ? 

^*  We  think  it  is  not.  We  think  that  in  a  government,  acknowledgedly  snpreme 
with  respect  to  objecta  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation ^  there  is  nothing  inconsistetit  mth 
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§  1748*  Another  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  any  ca^s,  and  if  in  any,  in  what  cases,  Ib  exclu- 
sive in  the  courts  of  the  United  StateSj  or  may  he  made  exclusive 

■ound  resBon,  nothing  inoonipiitible  with  the  naturo  ofgoyemment^  in  inaking  all  iU 
departmcntfl  supreme,  so  f ar  a«  respects  those  objtMita,  and  «o  far  us  is  necesasaiy  to 
thtir  ttttainraent  The  exercise  of  the  appellate  power  over  thoae  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals,  which  may  tontmveae  tbii  Coiistttutiun  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is,  we  believe,  essential  to  the  uttaioment  ol  those  objects. 

**  The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  to  the  jndiciarj  of  the  Union,  hits  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  been 
drawn  into  f|_uestion.  It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  tliis  |)olitical  axiom,  that  tlie 
federal  courts  should  either  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  or  a  jtower  to 
revise  the  judgmcut  rendered  in  them  by  the  State  tribunal*.  If  the  f<"(leral  and  State 
courts  have  coucnrrent  juriadtction  In  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
And  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  description,  brought  in  a  Stat« 
oonrt,  cannot  be  removeti  before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment,  then  the  con- 
gtruction  of  the  Constiturion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  is  not  confided 
particularly  to  their  judicial  depaitment,  hut  is  confided  equally  to  that  department 
and  to  the  Stale  courts,  however  they  may  be  constituted.  *  Thirteen  independent 
courts/  says  a  very  celebrated  statesman  (and  wo  have  now  more  than  twenty  such 
courts),  '  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causea,  arising  u|x>n  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra 
in  government,  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confnsion  can  proceed.' 

**  Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggesrion,  that  any  motives  which  may  not  be  fairly 
avowed,  or  which  ought  not  to  exist,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its  courts,  the 
necessity  of  untformity  as  well  as  correctness  in  ex[HJimding  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  itself  suggest  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some 
single  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  all  cases  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

**We  are  not  restrained,  then,  hy  the  political  relation  between  the  general  and 
State  governments  from  construing  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  defining  their  judi- 
cial power,  in  their  true  sense.  We  are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictiTely 
than  they  naturally  import. 

**Tbcy  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States*  The  words  are  broad  enough 
to  comprphend  all  cases  of  this  description,  in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided* 
in  expoimding  them,  w^e  may  be  peimitted  to  take  into  view  those  considerations  to 
which  courts  have  always  nllowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of  l«ws, 

**  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wouhl  naturally  examine  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting at  the  time,  and  their  work  sufficiently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  convened  for  the  puri>o^  of  ati^ngthening  the  oonfedf ration,  hy 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efficacy  to  those  which  it  before 
possessed,  but  could  not  exercise*  They  inform  us,  themselves,  in  the  instrument  they 
presented  to  the  American  public,  that  one  of  its  objecte  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  Under  such  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find,  in  that 
instrument,  a  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  actual  government. 

** Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confederation,  C^ongresa  established  conrts  which 

received  appeals  in  prize  causes  decided  in  the  cotvrts  of  the  respective  States.     This 

power  of  the  government  to  establish  tribunals  for  these  appeals  was  thought  consistent 

with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  relationa  with  the  States,    These  conrts  did 
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this  jurisdiction  in  tlie  specified  cases  bj  a  M^rit  o£  error,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,     We  find  no 
clause  iu  that  instrument  which  limits  this  power,  an  J  we  dare^ 
not  interpose  a  haiitation  where  the  people  have  nut  been  dis- 
posed to  create  one. 

§  1747,  '*  Strong  as  this  conchmion  stands  upon  the  general 
language  of  the  Constitution,  it  may  still  derive  support  from 
other  sources.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  this  expiisition  of  the 
Constitution,  extending  its  appellate  power  to  State  courts,  wds,,^H 
previous  to  its  adoption,  uniformly  and  publicly  avowed  by  its  ^% 
friends,  and  admitted  by  its  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  respec* 
tive  reasonings,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  conventions.  It  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  at  the  time  wlien  the  Judiciary  Act  was 
submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  lirst  Congress,  composed  as 
it  was  not  only  of  men  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  of  men 
who  had  acted  a  principal  pai't  in  framing,  supporting,  or  opposing 
that  Constitution,  the  same  exposition  was  explicitly  declared  and 
admitted  by  the  friends  and  by  the  opjjonents  of  that  system.  It 
is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Cuurt  of  the  United  States 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases  brought  from  the  tribunals  of  many  uf  the 
most  important  States  in  the  Union ;  and  that  no  State  tribunal 
has  ever  breathed  a  judicial  duulit  on  the  subject,  or  declined  to 
obey  the  msmdate  of  the  Supremo  Court,  until  the  present  occa- 
sion. This  weight  of  contemporaneous  exposition  by  all  parties, 
this  acquiescence  of  enlightened  State  courts,  and  these  Judicial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  through  so  long  a  period,  do,  as 
we  think,  place  the  doctrine  upon  a  foundation  of  authority  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  witliout  delivering  over  the  subject  to  j>erpetual 
and  irremediable  doubts.  **  ^ 


*  Tlw  &iime  subji'Ct  is  moat  ela borate] y  consider<>d  in  Cohens  p.  Virginia  (6  Wbctt. 
R.  41 S  to  423^  from  which  tlw  following  extract  is  taken.  After  adverting  to  the 
ratlin*  of  i\w  national  goveraraent,  and  it5  powers  and  capacities,  Mr.  Chief  Justici^ 
Marshidl  prnceeds  as  follows:  *' In  a  government  so  coiistituted,  is  it  unreasonable 
that  the  Judirial  power  fihonhi  be  cotnpetent  to  give  efficacy  to  the  coimtitutional  laws 
of  thf'  JejTfL-ilatnre  ?  That  depnrtnient  can  tleeide  on  the  validity  of  the  constitution  or 
law  of  a  Stattf,  if  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the  law  of  the  Unlti^d  Stjit«s, 
Is  it  unreasonable  that  it  should  alno  be  emjiower^nl  to  decide  on  the  jndgnien'  "f* 
State  tribunal,  enforinng  auch  iiutiionstitwtiontti  law  ?  Is  it  so  very  unreasoti 
furnish  a  lustijlcation  for  controlling  the  worda  of  the  Constitution  T 

**We  think  it  ia  not     We  tbmk  that  in  a  govenmient,  ucknowlr 
idth  reapect  to  objects  of  vital  interest  to  the  nationj  there  is  uothii 
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§  1748.  Another  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  in  any  cases,  and  if  in  auy,  in  what  cases,  is  exclu- 
sive in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  made  exclusive 

•r^ond  reftflon,  nothing  in  compatible  with  the  nature  of  goTemment,  in  making  a1  J  iU 
departiiienU  supremiv  bo  far  as  respects  tho&e  objeota,  nnd  «o  far  as  ib  iiecesssary  to 
thtir  attttiument  The  exercise  of  the  appellate  jxiwer  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  triboDola,  which  may  contraTene  the  Constitotiun  or  Uwa  of  the  United  Stateo, 
is,  we  beUeve^  essential  to  the  attamment  ot  those  objixts. 

**The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made 
in  piiraaanoo  thereof,  to  the  judiciarj  of  the  Union,  hoA  not^  we  Ix-dieve,  as  yet  been 
dmwn  into  question.  It  se^ms  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the 
fedend  courts  should  either  possess  exclusive  jurisdietioti  m  such  coses,  or  a  power  to 
rsrise  the  judgment  rendi  red  in  them  by  the  Stat©  tribunals.  If  the  federal  and  State 
courts  have  concurrent  juristliction  in  all  castas  ariiiing  under  the  Constitotion,  laws, 
and  treati<»s  of  the  Uniti-d  States  ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  description,  brought  in  a  Stat© 
court,  cannot  be  removed  before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment,  then  the  con* 
atruetion  of  the  Constitution^  laws,  and  treatiea  of  the  United  States  is  not  conlided 
jiarticularly  to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided  equally  Ui  that  department 
and  to  the  State  courts,  however  they  may  be  constituted.  *  Thirteen  independent 
courts,*  say  a  a  very  celebrated  statesman  (and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such 
courts),  '  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  some  causes,  arising  u|ion  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra 
in  government,  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed/ 

"  Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  tliat  any  motives  which  may  not  be  fairly 
avowedt  or  which  ought  not  to  exist,  can  ever  inlluerice  a  Stiite  or  its  courts,  the 
necessity  of  uniformity  as  well  ae  correctness  in  expounding  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  itself  suggest  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some 
single  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  last  reeort  all  caaes  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

**We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  i>olitical  relation  between  the  general  and 
State  governments  from  construing  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  dehning  their  judi- 
cial power,  in  their  true  sense.  We  are  not  honnd  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
tlian  they  naturally  import. 

"They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  ConstittJtion,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States*  The  wonts  are  broad  enonglx 
to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this  description,  in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided. 
In  expounding  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  into  view  those  considerations  to 
which  courts  have  always  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of  laws, 

•*  The  frame rs  of  the  Constitution  would  naturally  examine  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting at  the  time,  and  their  wf>rk  sufficiently  attests  that  they  did  8f>.  All  ackuowl. 
edge  that  they  were  convened  for  the  puqxjse  of  strengthening  the  ronfedi'ration,  by 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efficacy  to  those  whi^^h  it  before 
*'not  exercise.  They  inform  ns,  themselves*  in  the  instrument  they 
that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  0nd,  in  that 
rs  of  the  actual  govcmmiMit. 
confederation,  Tongress  established  eonrts  which 
i'  ^Kkd  the  courts  of  the  respective  States.     This 

s  for  these  appeals  was  thought  consistent 
ons  with  tlie  States.    These  courts 


pdssessed,  but  i  ouJd 
presented  to  the  Am> 
Union,     tfadflft. 
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this  prtfldictioiii  in  the  Bpeetfied  ctaes  bj  s  writ  oC  error,  ib  8ii{k^ 
ported  bjr  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  C4)it8tittitiaii.     We  find  no 
clatiBe  in  that  instrument  whldi  Umits  this  power,  and  we  dmrod 
Bol  inteqKifie  a  limitation  where  the  people  hare  not  been  di»-^ 
posed  to  create  one. 

§  1747*  ^StroQg  aa  this  conclusion  stands  upon  the  general  i 
langoage  of  the  Constitution,  it  mar  still  derive  support  from 
other  soorees.    It  is  an  historical  fact^  that  this  exposition  of  the 
Constitution,  extending  its  appellate  power  to  State  ooorts^  was,  \ 
prerious  to  its  adoption,  nniforml)-  and  puUiclr  avowed  br  its^ 
friends,  and  admitted  by  it^  enemies,  as  the  basis  of  their  respee-  ^ 
tive  reasonings,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State  conTentions*    It  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Judiciarjr  Act  wt 
submitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  first  CongresSt  composed  i 
it  was  not  only  of  men  of  great  learning  and  ability,  but  of  men  j 
who  bad  acted  a  principal  part  in  framing,  supporting,  or  opposing  ] 
that  Constitution,  the  same  exposition  was  erplicitlj  declared  and 
admitted  by  the  friends  aud  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.    It 
is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  j 
have,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  this  appellate  jurisdiction  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases  brought  from  the  tribunals  of  many  of  the 
most  important  States  in  the  Union;  and  that  no  State  tribunal 
has  ever  breathed  a  judicial  doubt  on  the  subject,  or  declined  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  until  the  present  occa- 
sion.    This  weight  of  contemporaneous  exposition  by  all  partieSt 
this  acquiescence  of  enlightened  State  courts,  and  these  jmlieial 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tJirough  so  long  a  jjeriod,  do,  as 
we  think,  place  the  doctrine  upon  a  foundation  of  authority  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  without  delivering  over  the  subject  to  peri>etual 
and  irremediable  doubts.*'^ 

^  The  samp  stibject  15  most  eUbontely  considered  in  Cohens  r.  Yirginiji  (d  What 
R.  413  to  4*i3>.  fitiro  which  the  foUowing  exttmct  U  taken.  Atb?r  adrertiiig  to  tlm 
OAture  of  the  mitioniil  gorernment,  and  it^  powers  iind  c^piicities,  Mr.  Chief  Justke 
Hnrshiill  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  la  a  govemuieat  so  eonstitutedf  U  it  unreasonshlt 
that  tlie  jadiciiil  power  should  be  competent  to  giTe  efficacy  to  the  constitutional  la«a 
of  tJiv  legislature  ?  That  department  can  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  constitiidon  w 
law  of  a  State,  if  it  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  or  to  the  law  of  the  United  Statm 
I  ft  it  unreasonable  that  it  shoold  also  be  empowerMi  to  decide  on  the  judgment  of  i 
State  tribunal,  enforcing  such  unconstitutional  law  I  Is  it  so  very  unrBasotuible  ••  to 
famish  a  instification  for  controlling  the  wonis  of  the  Constitntion  ? 

•*  We  think  it  is  not  We  think  that  in  a  government,  acknowled^jedly  snpPtme 
with  nespect  to  olgects  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation,  there  is  nothing  inoonsiste&t  with 
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§  1748.  Another  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judicial  power  of  the 
tJnited  States  in  any  cases,  and  if  in  any,  in  what  cases,  is  exclu- 
sive in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  made  exclusive 

soimd  reason,  nothing  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  government,  in  making  aU  its 
departments  supreme,  so  far  as  respects  those  objects,  and  «o  far  as  is  necesssaiy  to 
their  attainment  The  exercise  of  the  appellate  power  over  those  judgments  of  the 
State  tribunals,  which  may  contravene  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
iSy  we  believe,  essential  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

**  The  propriety  of  intrusting  the  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  to  the  judiciary  of  the  Union,  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet  been 
drawn  into  question.  It  seems  to  be  a  corollary  from  this  political  axiom,  that  the 
federal  courts  should  either  possess  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  or  a  power  to 
revise  the  judgment  rendered  in  them  by  the  State  tribunals.  If  the  federal  and  State 
courts  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  laws, 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  a  case  of  this  description,  brought  in  a  State 
court,  cannot  be  removed  before  judgment,  nor  revised  after  judgment,  then  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  is  not  confided 
particularly  to  their  judicial  department,  but  is  confided  equally  to  that  department 
and  to  the  State  courts,  however  they  may  be  constituted.  '  Thirteen  independent 
courts,'  says  a  very  celebrated  statesman  (and  we  have  now  more  than  twenty  such 
courts),  '  of  final  jurisdiction  over  the  same  causes,  arising  upon  the  same  laws,  is  a  hydra 
in  government,  from  which  nothing  but  contradiction  and  confusion  can  proceed.' 

"  Dismissing  the  unpleasant  suggestion,  that  any  motives  which  may  not  be  fairly 
avowed,  or  which  ought  not  to  exist,  can  ever  influence  a  State  or  its  courts,  the 
necessity  of  uniformity  as  well  as  correctness  in  expounding  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  would  itself  suggest  the  propriety  of  vesting  in  some 
single  tribunal  the  power  of  deciding  in  the  last  resort  aU  cases  in  which  they  are 
involved. 

*'We  are  not  restrained,  then,  by  the  political  relation  between  the  general  and 
State  governments  from  construing  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  defining  their  judi- 
cial power,  in  their  true  sense.  We  are  not  bound  to  construe  them  more  restrictively 
than  they  naturally  import. 

"  They  give  to  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  The  words  are  broad  enough 
to  comprehend  all  cases  of  this  description,  in  whatever  court  they  may  be  decided. 
In  expounding  them,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  into  view  those  considerations  to 
which  courts  have  always  allowed  great  weight  in  the  exposition  of  laws. 

"  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  would  naturally  examine  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting at  the  time,  and  their  work  sufficiently  attests  that  they  did  so.  All  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  confederation,  by 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  by  giving  efficacy  to  those  which  it  before 
possessed,  but  could  not  exercise.  They  inform  us,  themselves,  in  the  instrument  they 
presented  to  the  American  public,  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  to  find,  in  that 
instrument,  a  diminution  of  the  powers  of  the  actual  government. 

"Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  confederarion.  Congress  established  courts  which 

received  appeals  in  prize  causes  decided  in  the  courts  of  the  respective  States.    This 

power  of  the  government  to  establish  tribunals  for  these  appeals  was  thought  consistent 

with,  and  was  founded  on,  its  political  relations  with  the  States.    These  courts  did 
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al  tbe  election  of  Goim^TcsflL    The  stabjeet  wia  miich  discmmed  in 


the! 


I  of  Martin  w.  Hunter^     On  Uial  < 


tke  cooft  said:^ 


t  tfpeihtfe  jigwdirtJom 


1 1»  wkicli  tke 


'•fwtiMhiii^c— rtifcri 


■Bd  detcniMi^  ««%.  ■ffpsk  faiin  CMM W 

f fofa  the  teotcnoei  «f  State  eawt^  «ad  to  sSra  «r  iwfaM  than. 
ftotmarfJoiMd;  bat  tUi dnat  m  dw  cuaiHlentMi  Menuily  onfriM 

the  rohlkii  between  tiic  fengal  —d  fltite  y 111111  wm  imeb  wtek^t; 

Jei«  voder  tbe  eonlbdefstieii  tlieti  eoidcr  the  pti'^al  ComUtiitMm  ;  end  Che 
much  more  eompletelj 

'*  The  c(mT€ntioD  which  finoMd  the  Cboititiitta,  oo  lawiBg  thrfr  itlMrtka  tn  th» 
jsdieial  power,  fMtnd  it  Ihnled  to  »  few  oljceta,  bat  exociBed  vMSi  icepeet  t»  evM 
of  Ihoee  obgeeti^  is  iH  ifipdkte  fbrnt,  over  the  jndgoievte  of  the  State  oomtL  Thi^ 
tttokd  tt,  efnoog  odier  objects,  to  all  cwet  mnaiag  nader  ^e  0»Mtitvtm»  bra%  wnk 
InetM  of  the  United  Stetes  ;  and  in  e  sabeeqnent  cknat  dednv  thai  to  eo^  emtm  thi 
fluptmie  Court  abell  exemee  mppelUte  jtiriedktioD.  NothtDg  eeaoe  to  he  gireii  whlA 
would  jaMUfy  the  withdrawal  of  e  judgineot  tendered  in  a  State  eocirt  on  the  Cofettiltt- 
tkm,  l8W%  Of  tneeties  of  tbe  Untted  States^  6001  thift  ippellate  jurisdiction. 

*^6feit  weight  baa  alwaj?  been  attadied,  and  very  rigbtly  attached,  to  oonttnipo- 
nneoia  ezpoaitton.  Fo  question,  it  is  beliercd,  has  arisen  to  which  tbia  |einL*i{ili 
appHes  more  nneqniTocally  than  to  tbtt  now  under  oonsidem^on. 

'♦  The  opinion  of  the  Federalist  haa  alwap  been  oonddered  as  of  great  anthoritr^ 
It  is  a  complete  commentary  on  our  Conatittttiott»  and  ii  appealed  to  by  all  |wnirs  in 
the  qneattons  to  which  that  instTnment  haa  giToi  birth.  Its  intrinade  merit  entitles  it 
to  this  high  rank  ;  and  the  part  two  of  its  authon  performed  in  framing  the  CVottitn- 
tioD  put  it  very  mnch  in  their  fiower  to  expbiin  the  riews  with  which  it  was  framed. 
Tbeae  OBiys  having  been  published  while  the  Constitntion  was  before  the  nation  for 
ftdoption  or  lejection,  and  having  been  written  in  answer  to  objeetiona  founded  entlrdy 
on  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  on  its  dimtnntion  of  State  soverc^ignty,  mm  entitled  to 
the  more  consideration  where  they  frankly  avow  that  the  power  objected  to  b  given,  and 
defend  it 

•*  In  discnswng  the  eirtent  of  the  jndicial  power,  the  Federalist  (No  8S)  aayi  i 
*  Here  another  question  occurs  ;  what  relation  would  anbsist  between  the  national  and 
State  courts  in  these  instancos  of  concurrent  juri2»diction  ?  I  answi^r  Uuit  an  appeal 
would  certainly  lie  from  tbe  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uriittnl  State*.  The 
Conftitution  in  direct  terms  gives  an  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Suprpme  Court  in  all 
the  ennmerate<l  cawa  of  federal  cognizance  in  which  it  is  not  to  hnve  nn  original  00^ 
without  a  dngte  expre^ion  to  confine  its  operation  to  the  inferior  federal  courta.  The 
objects  of  appeal*  not  the  tribunals  from  which  it  is  to  be  made,  are  alone  to  be  con- 
templated. From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  re^usnu  of  the  thing,  it  ought  to  be 
con«tmed  to  extend  to  the  State  tribunals.  Either  this  must  be  the  case,  or  the  local 
courts  muirt  be  excluded  frmii  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  national  conaein, 
else  the  judicial  authority  of  the  Union  may  be  eluded  at  the  pkasuro  of  ertjj  pjafn^tf 


I 


t  1  Wheat  R.  804,  333. 

•  Ibid.    See  also  Ex  parte  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  C.  R.  232. 
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"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  classes  of  cases  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution,  between  which  a  distinction  seems  to  be 
drawn.  The  first  class  includes  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  cases  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  and  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  In  this  class  the'  expression 
is,  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases.  But  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause,  which  embraces  all  the  other  cases 
of  national  cognizance,  and  forms  the  second  class,  the  word  *  all ' 
is  dropped,  seemingly  ex  industria.  Here  the  judicial  authority 
is  to  extend  to  controversies  (not  to  all  controversies)  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  &c.  From  this  difference  of 
phraseology  perhaps  a  difference  of  constitutional  intention  may, 
with  propriety,  be  inferred.  It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  the 
variation  in  the  language  could  have  been  accidental.  It  must 
have  been  the  result  of  some  determinate  reason ;  and  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  find  a  reason  sufficient  to  support  the  apparent 
change  of  intention.    In  respect  to  the  first  class,  it  may  well 

or  prosecutor.  Neither  of  these  consequences  ought,  without  evident  necessity,  to  be 
involved ;  the  latter  would  be  entirely  inadmissible,  as  it  would  defeat  some  of  the 
roost  important  and  avowed  purposes  of  the  proposed  government,  and  would  essen- 
tially embarrass  its  measures.  Nor  do  I  perceive  any  foundation  for  such  a  supposition. 
Agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made,  the  national  and  State  systems  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  whole.  The  courts  of  the  latter  will,  of  course,  be  natural  auxiliaries  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  and  an  appeal  from  them  will  as  naturally  lie 
to  that  tribunal,  which  is  destined  to  unite  and  assimilate  the  principles  of  natural  jus- 
tice and  the  rules  of  national  decision.  The  evident  aim  of  the  plan  of  the  national 
convention  is,  that  all  the  causes  of  the  specified  classes  shall,  for  weighty  public  rea- 
sons, receive  their  original  or  final  determination  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  To  con- 
fine, therefore,  the  general  expressions  which  give  appellate  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  appeals  from  the  subordinate  federal  courts,  instead  of  allowing  their  extension 
to  the  State  courts,  would  be  to  abridge  the  latitude  of  the  terms,  in  subversion  of  the 
intent,  contrary  to  every  sound  rule  of  interpretation.* 

*•  A  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  certainly  of  not  less  authority 
than  that  which  has  been  just  cited,  is  the  Judiciary  Act  itself.  We  know  that  in  the 
Congress  which  passed  that  act  were  many  eminent  members  of  the  convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution.  Not  a  single  individual,  so  far  as  is  known,  supposed  that 
part  of  the  act  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  judgments 
of  the  State  courts  in  the  cases  therein  specified  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  ch.  20,  here  alluded  to, 
OS  contemporaneous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  doc- 
trine that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  constitutionally  extend 
over  causes  in  State  courts.  See  also  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  15 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  28 : 
^rgeant  on  Const,  ch.  7.  (a) 

(a)  Cook  V.  Hoflat,  5  How.  295. 
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have  been  the  inleiitioii  o<  liie  fnuoerv  of  the  Cocurtitiitioii 
tiTelj  to  extend  the  jndieiil  power,  dtber  in  an  ori^nal 
pelldite  fornix  to  aU  mJUM ;  and^  in  the  latter  class,  to  leare  it  to 
CoQgreaa  to  qualllj  the  jarisdictian,  original  or  a^ipeUale,  m  sacfa 
manner  aa  pablic  policy  might  dietele;. 

§  174a  *"nie  Tital  importance  of  all  the  caaea  eanmerated  in 
the  first  claas  to  the  natjoiml  aorereigntj  mi^t  warrant  audi  \ 
diattnction.     In  the  first  plaoe^  aa  to  caaea  arising  under  the  < 
atitntiaiit  \^^^^  and  treatiea  of  the  United  Statea.    Here  the  \ 
eonrts  could   not  ordinarilj   posaesa  a  direct  jurisdiction.    The] 
jurisilietion  over  such  cases  could  not  exist  in  the  State  cooita ' 
previous  to  the  adu[ition  of  the  Constitution.     And  it  oould  not 
afterwards  be  directly  conferred  on  them;  for  the  Constitution 
expressly  requires  the  judicial  power  to  be  vested  in  courts  or- . 
dained  and  established  by  the  United  States.    This  class  of 
would  embrace  civil  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  affect 
not  only  our  internal  policy  but  our  foreign  relations.     It  would,, 
therefore,  be  jierilous  to  restrain  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever^' 
inasmuch  as  it  might  hazard  the  national  safety.    The  same  re- 
marks may  be  urged  as  to  cases   affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  who  are  emphatically  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  law  of  nations.     And  as  to  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  embraces 
all  questions  of  prize  and  salvage  in  the  correct  adjudication  of 
which  foreign  nations  are  deeply  interested;  it  embraces  also 
maritime  torts,  contracts,  and  offences,  in  which  the  principles  of] 
the  law  and  c^>mity  of  nations  often  form  an  essential  inquiry. 
All  these  cases,  then,  enter  into  the  national  policy,  affect  the 
national  rights,  and   may  compromit  the  national  sovereignty. 
The  original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
restrained,  but  should  be  commensurate  with  the  mischiefs  in- 
tended to  he  remedied,  and,  of  course,  should  extend  to  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

§  1750.  '*  A  different  policy  might  well  be  adopted  in  reference 
to  the  second  class  of  cases ;  for  although  it  might  be  fit  that  the 
judicial  power  should  extend  to  all  controversies  to  which  the 
United  States  should  be  a  party,  yet  this  power  might  not  have 
been  imperatively  given,  lest  it  should  imply  a  right  to  take  cog- 
iiiznnre  of  original  suits  brought  against  the  United  States,  as  de- 
fendants in  their  own  courts.     It  might  not  have  been  deemed 
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proper  to  submit  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  against 
their  own  will,  to  judicial  cognizance,  either  to  enforce  rights  or 
to  prevent  wrongs.  And  as  to  the  other  cases  of  the  second  class, 
they  might  well  be  left  to  be  exercised  under  the  exceptions  and 
regulations  which  Congress  might  in  their  wisdom  choose  to  ap- 
ply. It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Congress  seem,  in  a  good 
degree,  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  judicial  system,  to 
have  adopted  this  distinction.  In  the  first  class  of  cases  the  juris- 
diction is  not  limited,  except  by  the  subject-matter ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  made  materially  to  depend  upon  the  value  in  controversy. 

§  1751.  "  We  do  not,  however,  profess  to  place  any  implicit 
reliance  upon  the  distinction  which  has  here  been  stated  and  en- 
deavored to  be  illustrated.  It  has  the  rather  been  brought  into 
view  in  deference  to  the  legislative  opinion  which  has  so  long  acted 
upon  and  enforced  this  distinction.  But  there  is,  certainly,  vast 
weight  in  the  argument  which  has  been  urged,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  imperative  upon  Congress  to  vest  all  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  shape  of  original  jurisdiction  in  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  created  under  its  own  authority.  At 
all  events,  whether  the  one  construction  or  the  other  prevail,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  unavoid- 
ably, in  some  cases,  exclusive  of  all  State  authority,  and  in  all 
others  may  be  made  so  at  the  election  of  Congress.  No  part  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  can,  consistently 
with  the  Constitution,  be  delegated  to  State  tribunals.  The  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  of  the  same  exclusive  cogni- 
zance ;  and  it  can  only  be  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 
Constitution,  State  tribunals  possessed  jurisdiction  independent 
of  national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Congress,  throughout  the  judicial  act, 
and  particularly  in  the  9th,  11th,  and  13th  sections,  have  legis- 
lated upon  the  supposition  that  in  all  the  cases  to  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  extended  they  might  rightfully 
vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  their  own  courts."  (a) 

§  1752.  The  Federalist  has  spoken  upon  the  same  subject  in 
the  following  terms :  **  The  only  thing  in  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion which  wears  the  appearance  of  confining  the  causes  of  federal 
cognizance  to  the  federal  courts  is  contained  in  this  passage:  *The 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 

(a)  See  Waring  v.  Ckrke,  5  How.  441. 
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Court,  and  in  mck  Inferior  courta  as  the  Congress  shall  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.'  This  might  either  be  coiistrued  to 
signify  that  the  supreme  and  subordinate  eourts  of  the  Union 
sliould  alone  bave  the  power  of  deciding  those  cauaea  to  whicli 
their  autlioritv  is  to  extend,  or  simply  to  denote  that  the  organs 
of  the  national  judiciary  should  be  one  Supreme  Courts  and  as 
niany  subordinate  courts  as  Congress  should  think  proper  to  ap* 
point ;  in  other  words,  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  the 
judicial  power  iivith  which  they  are  to  be  invested  through  one  aik 
preme  tribunal,  and  a  ccitain  numljer  of  inferior  ones,  to  be  insti. 
tuted  by  them.  The  fiist  excludes,  the  last  admits,  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals ;  and  as  the  first  would  amount 
to  an  alienation  of  State  power  by  implication,  the  last  appears 
to  me  the  most  defensible  construction. 

§  1753.  "  But  this  doctrine  of  concurrent  juris«liction  is  only 
clearly  applicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes  of  which  the 
State  courts  had  previous  cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  erident 
in  relation  to  cases  which  may  grow  out  of,  and  be  pcctiliar  to, 
the  Constitution  to  bo  established;  for  not  to  allow  the  State 
courts  a  right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  can  hardly  l>e  consid* 
ered  as  the  abridgnieiit  of  a  pre-existing  authority.  I  mean  not, 
therefore,  to  contend  that  the  United  States,  in  the  coui^se  of  1^ 
gislation  upon  tlie  objects  intrusted  to  their  direction,  may  not 
commit  the  decision  of  causes  arising  upon  a  particular  regulutiou 
to  the  federal  courts  solely,  if  such  a  measui^e  sliould  be  deemed 
exjmdient ;  hut  I  hold  that  the  State  courts  will  be  divested  of  no 
part  of  their  primitive  jurisdiction  further  than  may  relate  to  an 
appeal.  And  I  am  even  of  0[Knion,  that  in  every  case  in  which 
they  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the  na- 
tional legislature,  they  will  of  course  take  cognizance  of  the 
causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth.  This  I  infer  from  the 
nature  of  judiciary  |x)wer,  and  from  the  general  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  judiciary  power  of  every  government  looks  beyond  its 
own  local  or  municipal  laws,  and  in  civil  cases  lays  hold  of  all 
siil)]ects  of  litigation  lietween  parties  within  its  jurisdiction,  though 
the  causes  of  dispute  are  relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  Those  of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New  York, 
may  fnrnish  the  objects  of  legal  discussion  to  our  courts.  When, 
in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  the  Stat^  governments  and  the 
national  governments,  as  they  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred 
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systems,  and  as  parts  of  one  whole^  the  inference  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive, that  the  State  courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Union  where  it  was  not 
expressly  prohibited."  ^ 

§  1754.  It  would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  desirable,  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  in  relation  to  the  cases  in  which  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  exclusive  of  the 
State  courts,  or  in  which  it  may  be  made  so  by  Congress,  until 
tliey  shall  be  settled  by  some  positive  adjudication  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  there  are  some  cases  in  which  that  power  is  exclu- 
sive, cannot  well  be  doubted ;  that  there  are  others,  in  which  it 
may  be  made  so  by  Congress,  admits  of  as  little  doubt ;  and  that 
in  other  cases  it  is  concurrent  in  the  State  courts,  at  least  until 
Congress  shall  have  passed  some  act  excluding  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  will  scarcely  be  denied.^  It  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is,  or  at 
least  may  be,  made  exclusive  in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States;^  in  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;^  in 
all  cases  (in  their  character  exclimve^  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  ^  (a)  in  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  in  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ; 
in  controversies  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State; 
and  in  controversies  between  a  State  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects.^    And  it  is  only  in  those  cases  where,  previous  to  the 

1  See  The  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Id.  81. 

3  See  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  396,  897  ;  2  Elliot's  Debates,  880,  881.  See 
11  Wheat.  R.  472,  note ;  Rawle  on  Const  ch.  21  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  870, 
&c.  (2d  edit.  395,  &c. )  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181, 182, 183 ;  Governor  of  Georgia 
V.  Madrazo,  1  Petei*s  s  Sup.  C.  R.  128,  129,  per  Johnson,  J. 

3  Cohens  u,  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  896,  397 ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  6  Wheat.  R.  25  to 
28  ;  Id.  69,  71  ;  Slocum  v,  Maybury,  2  Wheat  R.  1  ;  Hoyt  v.  Gelston,  3  Wheat.  R. 
246,  811. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R.  836,  337  ;  arUe,  §  1672, 
note  1. 

•  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380  ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat  R.  396,  397  ;  Martin  v. 
Hunter,  1  Wheat.  R.  337,  373  ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  49 ;  United  States  v, 
Bevans,  3  Wheat.  R.  387 ,  a)Ue,  §  1671 ;  Ogden  v.  Saunders,  12  Wheat.  R.  278,  John- 
son, J. ;  Janney  v.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,  10  Wheat.  R,  418. 

•  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App  181, 182,  183  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  18,  p.  370, 
ke.  (2d  edition,  pp.  395  to  404). 

(a)  See  The  Moses  Taylor,  4  Wall  Belfast,  7  Wall.  624  ;  Leon  v.  Galcenm, 
411  ;  The  Hine  v.  Trevor,  Id.  555 ;  The      11  WaU.  185. 
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Constitution,  State  tribunals  posaessed  jurisdiction  independent  of 
national  authority,  that  they  can  now  constitutionally  exercise  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction,*  Congress,  indeed,  in  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789  (ch.  20,  §§  9, 11, 13),  have  manifestly  legislated  upon  the 
supposition,  that,  in  all  cases  to  which  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  ^?tates  extends,  they  might  rightfully  vest  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  their  own  courts.* 

§  1755,  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  point  to  affirm  the  right  of 
Congress  to  vest  in  any  State  court  any  part  of  the  judicial  power 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  government.  Con- 
gress may,  indeed,  fiermit  the  State  courts  to  exercise  a  concur- 
rent  jurisdiction  iu  many  cases ;  but  those  courts  then  derive  no 
authority  from  Congress  over  the  subject-matter,  but  are  simply 
left  to  the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  as  is  conferred  on  them  by 
the  State  constitution  and  laws.  There  are,  indeed,  many  acts  of 
Congress  which  permit  jurisdiction  over  the  ofifcnces  therein  de-. 
scribed  to  be  exercised  by  State  magistrates  and  courts;  but  this, 
it  has  l>een  said  by  a  learned  judge,^  is  not  because  such  per- 
mission was  considered  to  be  necessary,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  vest  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  those  tribunals,  but  because 
the  jurisdiction  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  national  courts  by 
the  judiciary  act,  and  consefjuently  could  not  Ije  otherwise  exe- 
cuted by  the  State  courts.  But,  he  has  added,  **  For  I  hold  it  to 
be  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  cannot  confer  jurisdiction  upon 
any  courts  but  such  as  exist  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  although  the  State  courts  may  exercise  juris- 
diction in  cases  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  not  pfo- 


1  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat  R,  836,  837  ;  The  FedemHst,  Noa.  27,  82  ;  Hoiulon 
V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  B.  49. 

«  Ibid.     Se«  1  Peters'9  Snp,  Ct.  It  128, 129, 180,  per  Johnson.  J, ;  Ex  parU  Cahnt^ 
1  Waah.  Cir.  E.  232.     It  would  »e©m,  apon  the  common  principles  of  the  Uwb  of  na- 
tions, aa  flhips  of  war  of  a  goremtnent  are  deemed  to  lie  uiiiltir  thi^  excliisive  dominioo 
and  sovereignty  of  tlieir  own  government,  wherever  they  may  be,  and  thu»  etyoy  ta 
extra-t«mloml   injmanity,  that  erimea  committed  on  board  of  ships  of  war  of  the 
United  Stales,  in  jwrt  m  well  as  at  sea,  are  eiclosively  cognizable  and  puniahabk  \ff 
the  Unitt'd  States.     Tiiis  very  point  arose  in  United  States  v.  Bevan*  (3  Wbevi.  B- 
336,  388)  ;  hut  it  was  not  decided.     The  retiuit  of  that  trial,  however,  showed  tilt  \ 
general  opinion  that  the  State  courts  hod  no  juriadiction,  as  the  law  officers  of  the  I 
State  declined  to  interfere  after  the  decision  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  j 
StflteM. 

■  Mr-  JuNtice  Washington,  in  Hoaaton  v*  Moore,  5  Wheat*  R.  27,  28  ;  The  Federal- 
iat^  No.  27  ;  Id.  Ko.  82. 
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hibited  by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts."  This 
latter  doctrine  was  positively  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Martin  v.  Hunter ;  ^  and  indeed  seems,  upon  general  principles,  in- 
disputable. In  that  case,  the  court  said,  "  Congress  cannot  vest 
any  portion  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  except  in 
courts  ordained  and  established  by  itself."^ 

§  1756.  In  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  has  been  held,  that  no  part 
of  this  jurisdiction  can,  consistently  with  the  Constitution,  be  dele- 
gated to  State  tribunals.^  It  is  true,  that  Congress  has,  in  various 
acts,  conferred  the  right  to  prosecute  for  offences,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures,  in  the  State  courts.  But  the  latter  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, declined  the  jurisdiction,  and  asserted  its  unconstitution- 
ality. And  certainly  there  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  decided 
preponderance  of  judicial  authority  in  the  State  courts  against  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  confer  the  power.* 

§  1757.  In  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  confided  respectively 
to  the  State  courts,  and  those  courts  of  the  United  States  (where 
the  latter  have  not  appellate  jurisdiction),  it  is  plain  that  neither 
can  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  operations  of 
the  other.    It  has  accordingly  been  settled,  that  no  State  court 

1  1  Wheat.  R.  S30.     See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  87&  (2d  edit.  p.  400). 

*  Ibid.  See  also  Houston  r.  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  68,  69.  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect 
18,  p.  875,  &c.  (2d  edit  pp.  400  to  404).  The  Federalist  (No.  81)  seems  faintly  to  con* 
tend  that  Congress  might  vest  the  jurisdiction  in  the  State  courts :  "  To  confer  upon 
the  existing  courts  of  the  several  States  the  power  of  determining  such  causes, 
would,  perhaps,  be  as  much  to  '  constitute  tribunals '  as  to  create  new  courts  with  the 
like  power. '  But  how  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  context  of  the  Constitution  ? 
"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,"  &c.  Are  not  these  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  the  same  in  whom  the 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  vested?  Who  are  to  appoint  them?  Who  are  to  pay  their 
salaries?  Can  their  compensation  be  diminished?  All  these  questions  must  be 
answered  with  reference  to  the  same  judges,  that  is,  with  reference  to  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  not  of  State  courts.  See  also 
The  Federalist,  No.  45. 

•  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  B.  887 ;  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat  R.  85,  69,  71, 
74,  75. 

^  See  Sergeant  on  Const  Law.  eh.  27  (ch.  28) ;  United  States  v,  Campbell,  6  Hall's 
Law  Joum.  118  ;  United  States  v,  Lathrop,  17  Johns.  R.  5  ;  Coruth  v.  Freely,  Virginia 
Cases,  821 ;  Ely  v.  Peck,  7  Connecticut  R.  289;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p.  870,  &c. 
(2d  edit.  pp.  895  to  404).  But  see  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  181,  182  ;  Rawle  on 
Const,  ch.  21. 
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can  issue  an  injunction  upon  anj  judgment  in  a  court  of 
United  8tatc« ;  the  latter  having  an  exclusive  authority  over  it 
own  judgments  and  proceedings.^  (a)     Nor  can  any  State  eour 
or  any  State  l^alature»  annul  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  th 
United  Stat«a,  or  deatroy  the  rights  acquired  under  them;2(4) 
nor  in  any  manner  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  appellate 
jurisdiction;^  nor  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  control  the 
process  (whether  mesne  or  final)  of  the  courts  of  the  United j 
States ;  *  nor  prescrilje  the  rules  or  forms  of  proceeding,  nor  e£eo|| 
of  process,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  ^  nor  issue  a  man»] 
damus  to  an  officer  of  the  United  States  to  compel  him  to  per 
form  duties  devolved  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  United  Statea,*'^ 
And  although  writs  of  habeas  corjmi  have  been  issued  by  State 
judges  and  State  courts  in  cases  where  the  party  has  been  in  cus- 
tody under  the  authority  of  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  conBiderable  diversity  of  opinion  whether 
such  an  exercise  of  authority  is  constitutional ;  and  it  yet  remains , 
to  be  decided  whether  it  can  be  maintained."  (a) 

§  1758.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  judicial  power  of  the 
Uiiitt'd  Stat*?s  is  to  be  exercised,  it  is  for  Congress  alone  to  fur- 
niHh  the  rules  of  proceeding,  to  direct  the  process,  to  declare  the 
nature  and  effect  uf  the  process,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  judg- 
ments consequent  thereon  shall  be  executed-  No  State  legisla- 
ture or  State  court  can  have  the  slightest  right  to  interfere ;  and 

'  MrKim  V,  Voorhis.  7  Cimnch'i*  R,  279  ;  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  19,  pp,  382  to  S8f 
(2*1  edit,  pp,  409  to  412). 

»  United  Stfttea  v.  Petera,  6  Cnmch.  115  ;  1  Kent*«  Comm.  Lect.  19,  p.  S8S,  ftc 
(2^1  tilit.  p.  im,  kc.}. 

•  Wil8on  V.  MtiRon,  1  Cranch,  ©4  ;  1  Kent*s  Conun.  Lect.  19, p,  882  (2d  odit  p.  40(1). 

•  United  StAtt's  V,  Wilson,  8  Wheat.  R.  253. 

•  WiiyrnAn  v,  Sontbard,  10  Wheat.  R*  1,  21,  22  ;  Bank  of  tb«  United  SUt»  t.  0«1* 
«ted,  10  Whfftt.  R  51, 

«  Mrrhinfi  ».  8iaiman,  6  Wheat.  R.  698. 

7  Sav  Sergeant  on  Const.  Law,  cb.  27  (cb.  28)  ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  18,  p*  875 
(2d  edit  p.  400),     See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm,  App.  291,  292. 

held  under  national  authority,  thie  St»t» 


(a)  See  Walkce  r.  Mr:CoDnelU  13  Pet, 
188  J  AblemMi  ir.  Booth,  21  How.  506. 

<6)  8oe  Duncan  ».  Daret,  17  Pot,  204, 
and  I  How.  801. 

<c)  In  Ablfmnn  v.  Booth,  21  How. 
506»  it  W9M  deciited  that  altbough  the 
profMis  might  iasiie,  yet  when  by  tb«  re- 
turn it  wdJi  shown  that  the  petitioner  was 


court  could  proctfd  no  further,  bat  most 
leave  the  validity  of  the  authority  detain- 
ing the  petitioner  to  be  passed  npon  by 
the  federal  judiciary.  Thia  decision  wu 
amrroed  in  Tarblc's  Case,  18  Wall.  8^7, 
Chief  Juiitiee  Chase  dibsunttJig. 
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Congress  are  not  even  capable  of  delegating  the  right  to  them. 
They  may  authorize  national  courts  to  make  general  rules  and 
orders  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  convenient  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction ;  but  they  cannot  delegate  to  any  State  authority  any 
control  over  the  national  courts.^ 

§  1759.  On  the  other  hand,  the  national  courts  have  no  author- 
ity (in  cases  not  within  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States)  to  issue  injunctions  to  judgments  in  the  State  courts,^ 
or  in  any  other  manner  to  interfere  with  their  jurisdiction  or 
proceedings.*  (a) 

§  1760.  Having  disposed  of  these  points,  we  may  again  recur 
to  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  some  fur^ 
ther  illustrations.  The  language  is,  that  ^^the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with 
such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

§  1761.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  asceiv 
tain  what  is  here  meant  by  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  what  is  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  exercised.  The  essential  criterion  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  is,  that  it  revises  and  corrects  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  cause  already  instituted,  and  does  not  create  that  cause.^ 
In  reference  to  judicial  tribunals,  an  appellate  jurisdiction,  there- 
fore, necessarily  implies  that  the  subject-matter  has  been  already 
instituted  in  and  acted  upon  by  some  other  court,  whose  judgment 
or  proceedings  are  to  be  revised.  This  appellate  jurisdiction  may 
be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  indeed  in  any  form  which 
the  legislature  may  choose  to  prescribe ;  *  but  still,  the  substance 

1  Wayman  t>.  Soutbanl,  10  Wheat.  R.  1  ;  Palmer  r.  Allen,  7  Cranch,  R.  550  ; 
Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  207,  208  ;  Bank  of  the  United  Stotes  v,  Halsted,  10 
Wheat  R.  51. 

3  Diggs  r.  Wolcott,  4  Cranch,  178.  See  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  15,  p.  801  (2d  edit 
p.  321). 

•  £x  parte  Cabrera,  1  Wash.  Cir.  R.  232 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  19,  p.  386  (2d 
edit  pp.  411,  412). 

*  Marbury  r.  Mailison,  1  Cranch,  R.  175, 17«  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  81 ;  Weston  v. 
City  Council  of  Charleston,  2  Peters's  Sup.  Ct  R.  449. 

«  Ibid. 

{a)  Buck   V.  Col  bath,  8  WalL  534.  commenceroent  of  suit  must  adjudicate. 

See  CHty  Bank  v.  Skelton,  2  Blatchf.  26.  Smith  v.  Mclvor,  9  Wheat  632  ;  Wallace 

Where  the  State  and  federal  courts  have  o.   McConnell,    18   Pet.  136  ;  Mallett  o. 

concurrent  jurisdiction,  the  court  which  Dexter,  1  Curt.  C.  C.  178. 
first    has  possession  of  the   subject  by 
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hf  CoiigreM  on  Oe  Sqvow  Govt  to  in 
dffiwt  to  poblic  offioen  of  the  Unitei  Stetei  pDenlljr,  is 
vmivaiited  bf  the  ComtitiilioD ;  for  it  ia  in  cSee!,  wmder  sadi 
eoMteaees,  ao  exerase  of  origiii&l  jniisdMlion**    Bol  iHiera 
objeei  b  tci  reirjae  a  judicud  proceadiiig,  the  mode  is  whoDr  im- 
material;  and  a  writ  of  iakeoB  WfUM^  or  igaJaiaai,  a  writ  of. 
ermr  or  an  appeal,  maj  be  ined^ as  tlie  Iqpdatera  maj  prewvaMi ' 

S  1TG2.  The  moit  naoal  modes  of  exerdaittg  appellate ; 
tion,  at  lea«t  tiiote  wliidi  are  mosl  knovn  in  Hie  United 
are  hy  a  writ  of  errw,  or  bj  an  appeal^  or  bf  none  prooeaa  of 
moral  of  a  salt  from  an  inferior  tribnnaL    An  appeal  is  a  prooeial 
of  ciriMaw  origin,  and  remoTea  a  eanse,  entirely  snbjecting  thai 
fact  aa  well  aa  the  law  to  a  review  and  a  retriaL    A  writ  of  error 
is  a  prooeaa  of  common-law  origin,  and  it  remoTes  nothing  for  i^ 
examination  but  the  law.'    The  former  mode  is  nauaHr  adopted  i 
in  caaes  of  equity  and  admiralt}'  jurisdiction ;  the  latter  in  sutta 
at  common  law  tried  by  a  jury. 

1 1763*  It  ta  obaenrable,  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is, 
that  *^the  Supreme  Court  shall  hare  appellate  jurisdiction^  hcik 
as  to  law  and  fact,*''  Tliis  provision  was  a  subject  of  no  small  ^ 
alarm  and  misconstruction  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  was  supposed  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  the  power  to  review  the 
decision  of  a  jury  in  mere  matters  of  fact,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  their  verdict,  and  to  reduce  to  a  mere  fona^ 
the  rij^ht  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  The  objection  was  at 
once  Eehed  hold  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution;  and  it 
was  pressed  with  an  urgency  and  zeal  which  were  well-nigh  pre- 
venting its  ratiiication.*    There  is  certainly  some  foundation  in 


^  Marbury  v.  Hftdiaon,  1  Cranch,  R,  1?5,  175  ;  The  Fodcaluit,  Ka,  81 ;  Weitoii  t. 
City  Council  of  Charleaton^  3  PetCTi*i  Sap.  CL  R.  449, 

*  lUcl.  ;  Unit«d  States  v.  Hamilton^  3  Dull.  17  ;  Ex  parU  BoIimAD,  4  Cnuieh,  IC  7fi  : 
&pnrU  Ke«rr«ey,  7  Wh«it.  R.  38 ;  Bjt  parU  Cranp,  6  Peters's  Sap.  CL  R,  1»0, 

*  WiMsrt  P.  Diuichy,  3  DalL  R.  321 ;  Cohetis  ir.  VirginU,  9  Wheat.  R.  409  to  412. 

*  8«o  1  miiot's  Debates,  121,  122  ;  2  Elliot's  Debatei,  346,  3S0  to  410  ;  Id.  418 
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the  ambiguity  of  the  language  to  justify  an  interpretation  that 
such  a  review  might  constitutionally  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
appellate  power,  if  Congress  should  choose  to  carry  it  to  that  ex- 
treme latitude.^  But,  practically  speaking,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  Congress  would  ever  adopt  such  a  course, 
even  if  it  were  within  their  constitutional  authority;  since  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  all  the  habits,  feelings,  and  institutions 
of  the  whole  country.  At  least  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  Con- 
gress would  scarcely  take  such  a  step  until  the  people  were  pre- 
pared to  surrender  all  the  great  securities  of  their  civil  as  well  as 
of  their  political  rights  and  liberties ;  and,  in  such  an  event,  the 
retaining  of  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  a  mere  mockery.  The  real 
object  of  the  provision  was  to  retain  the  power  of  reviewing  the  fact 
as  well  as  the  law,  in  cases  of  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.^  And  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed  was 
probably  occasioned  by  the  desire  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
the  subject  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  upon  which  the  con- 
vention were  greatly  divided  in  opinion. 

§  1764.  The  Federalist  met  the  objection,  pressed  with  much 
earnestness  and  zeal,  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  propriety  of 
this  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  scarcely  called  in  question  in 
regard  to  matters  of  law  ;  but  the  clamors  have  been  loud  against 
it,  as  applied  to  matters  of  fact.  Some  well-intentioned  men  in 
this  State,  deriving  their  notions  from  the  language  and  forms 
which  obtain  in  our  courts,  have  been  induced  to  consider  it  as  an 
implied  supersedure  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in  favor  of  the  civil-law 
mode  of  trial,  which  prevails  in  our  courts  of  admiralty,  probate, 
and  chancery.    A  technical  sense  has  been  affixed  to  the  term 

*  appellate,'  which  in  our  law  parlance  is  commonly  used  in  ref- 
erence to  appeals  in  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  But  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  the  same  meaning  would  not  be  given  to  it  in  any 
part  of  New  England.  There,  an  appeal  from  one  jury  to  another 
is  familiar  both  in  language  and  practice,  and  is  even  a  matter  of 
course  until  there  have  been  two  verdicts  on  one  side.    The  word 

*  appellate,'  therefore,  will  not  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  in 

to  427  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  189  to  157 ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  425  ;  Id.  534  ;  Id.  540, 
548,  553  ;  3  Amer.  Museum,  419,  420  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  351. 

^  2  Elliot's  Debates,  818,  347,  419  ;  3  Elliot's  Debates,  140,  149  ;  Rawle  on  Const, 
ch.  10,  p.  135. 

s  3  Elliot's  Debates,  283. 
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Now  England  as  in  Now  York,  which  shows  tho  impropriety  of  a 
technical  inferprotatioD  dorived  from  the  jurispnidenco  of  a  j^r- 
ticular  State.  ITie  expression,  taken  in  the  abstract,  denotes 
nothing  muro  than  the  iK>wer  of  one  trilmnal  to  review  the  pro- 
ceodin^g  uf  another,  either  as  to  the  law,  or  fact,  or  both.  The 
mode  of  doing  it  may  depend  on  ancient  caRtoni,  or  legislative 
provision ;  in  a  new  government  it  must  depend  on  the  latter^  and 
may  he  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  jury,  as  may  l>e  judged 
advisable.  If,  therefore,  the  re-examination  of  a  fact,  once  de- 
termined by  a  jury,  tiliould  in  any  case  be  admitted  under  the 
proposed  Constitution,  it  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  be  done  by  a 
second  jury,  either  by  remanding  the  cause  to  the  court  below  for 
a  second  trial  of  the  fact,  or  by  directing  an  issue  immediately  out 
of  the  Snjireme  Court. 

§  17^10.  *'  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  re-examination  of  a 
factj  once  ascertained  by  a  jury,  will  bo  permitted  in  the  Su]ireme 
Court.  Why  may  it  not  he  said,  with  the  strietest  propriety, 
when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought  from  an  inferior  to  a  su])eriur 
court  of  law  in  this  State,  that  the  latter  has  jurisdiction  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  the  law?  It  is  true,  it  cannot  institute  a  new  in- 
quiry concerning  the  fact,  but  it  takes  cognizance  of  it,  as  it  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  and  pronounces  the  law  arising  upon  it. 
This  is  jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law ;  nor  is  it  even  possible 
to  separate  them.  Though  the  common-law  courts  of  tliis  State 
ascertain  disputed  facts  by  a  jury,  yet  they  unquestionably  have 
jurisdiction  of  both  fact  and  law;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
former  is  agreed  in  the  pleadings,  they  have  no  recourse  to  a  jury, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  judgment.  I  contend,  therefore,  on  this 
ground,  that  the  expressions,  '  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to 
law  and  fact,'  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  re-i*xamination  in  the 
Su{>reme  Court  of  facts  decided  by  juries  in  the  inferior  courts, 

§  1766.  *^Thc  following  train  of  ideas  may  well  be  imagined  to 
have  influenced  the  convention  in  relation  to  this  particular  pro- 
vision. The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  may 
have  been  argued,  will  extend  to  causes  determinable  in  difl'ereut 
modes,  some  in  the  course  of  the  common  /tr«',  others  in  the  course 
of  the  ehnl  law.  In  the  former,  the  revision  of  the  law  only  will 
be,  generally  speaking,  the  proper  province  of  the  j^upreme  Court ; 
in  the  latter,  the  re-examination  of  the  fact  is  agreeable  to  usage, 
and  in  some  cases,  of  which  prize  causes  are  an  example,  might 
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be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  appellate  jurisdiction  should,  in  certain 
cases,  extend  in  the  broadest  sense  to  matters  of  fact.  It  will  not 
answer  to  make  an  express  exception  of  cases  which  shall  have 
been  originally  tried  by  a  jury,  because  in  the  courts  of  some  of 
the  States  all  causes  are  tried  in  this  mode ;  and  such  an  excep- 
tion would  preclude  the  revision  of  matters  of  fact,  as  well  where 
it  might  be  proper  as  where  it  might  be  improper.  To  avoid  all 
inconveniences,  it  will  be  safest  to  declare  generally  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  possess  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law 
Bind,  fact  J  and  that  this  jurisdiction  shall  be  subject  to  such  except 
tiofis  and  regulations  as  the  national  legislature  may  prescribe. 
This  will  enable  the  government  to  modify  it  in  such  a  maimer 
as  will  best  answer  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  security. 

§  1767.  "  This  view  of  the  matter  at  any  rate  puts  it  out  of  all 
doubt  that  the  supposed  abolition  of  the  trial  by  jury,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  provision,  is  fallacious  and  untrue.  The  legislature 
of  the  United  States  would  certainly  have  full  power  to  provide, 
that  in  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  there  should  be  no  re-exam- 
ination of  facts  where  they  had  been  tried  in  the  original  causes 
by  juries.  This  would  certainly  be  an  authorized  exception ;  but 
if,  for  the  reason  already  intimated,  it  should  be  thought  too  ex- 
tensive, it  might  be  qualified  with  a  limitation  to  such  causes  only 
as  are  determinable  at  common  law  in  that  mode  of  trial."  ^ 

§  1768.  These  views,  however  reasonable  they  may  seem  to 
considerate  minds,  did  not  wholly  satisfy  the  popular  opinion  ; 
and  as  the  objection  had  a  vast  influence  upon  public  opinion,  and 
amendments  were  proposed  by  various  State  conventions  on  this 
subject.  Congress  at  its  first  session,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution,  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
ratified  by  the  people,  and  is  now  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  in  these  words :  "  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  a 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  (a)  And  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury 
shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law."  This  amend- 
ment completely  struck  down  the  objection,  and  has  secured  the 

J  The  Federalist,  No.  81,     See  also  The  Federalist,  No.  83. 
(a)  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Stote  courts.     Edwards  v.  Elliott,  21  Wall.  632. 
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ritrfit  ot  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  the 
cnnimoii  law.^  (a)  Like  the  other  amendments  jiropoaod  by  the 
same  Congress,  it  was  coldly  received  by  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  was  either  disapproved  by  them  or  drew  from  them 
a  rcluetiint  acquiescence,^  It  weakened  the  oppositiun  by  taking 
away  one  of  the  strongest  points  of  attack  upon  the  Constitution. 
Still,  it  ifi  a  most  important  and  valuable  amendment,  and  places 
upon  the  high  ground  of  constitutional  j'ight  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  a  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  —  a  privilege  scarcely  infe- 
rior to  that  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  conceded  by  all  to  be 
essenti:d  to  political  and  civil  liberty.^ 

1  See  I  Tuck.  Bkck.  Comm.  App.  S51  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  p.  136  ;  Bank  of 
Hamilton  v.  Dudley,  2  Pelera'a  E.  492,  525, 

*  5  Marslmll's  Life  of  Wasliinj^oii,  ch,  3,  pp.  209,  210. 

•  II  in  due  to  the  excellent  statesmeQ  who  framed  the  Conatitation,  to  giy©  their 
reaaons  for  the  omission  of  any  provision  in  tlie  Constitution  securing  the  trial  hy . 
jury  to  civil  casca.  They  were  not  insensible  to  ita  vulne  ;  but  the  diversity  of  thai 
institntions  of  different  States  on  this  Bubject  compelled  them  to  acr|iiiesce  in  Jeaving  I 
it  entirely  tu  the  sound  discretion  of  Congress.  The  Fedemlist,  No.  88,  has  given  an.! 
elaborate  paper  to  the  subjeft^  which  Is  transcribed  at  largo  us  a  monument  of  i 
ble  reasoning  and  exalteil  patriotism. 

**The  objection  to  the  plan  of  the  oonrentioni  which  has  met  with  most  sueceti 
In  this  State^  13  rtflative  to  the  want  of  a  cotislitutmnal  provisiofi  for  the  trial  by  juiy  ir 
civil  eases.  The  disingenuous  form  in  which  this  objection  is  usually  stated,  hai 
boen  re]ioatedly  adverted  to  and  exposed,  but  continues  to  be  pursued  in  all  tlu 
cnnversfttions  and  writings  of  the  opponents  of  the  plan.  The  mere  silence  of  tha  ' 
Constitution  in  regard  to  civil  causes  ia  rei^resented  as  an  abolition  of  the  trial  by 
jury  ;  and  the  declamations  to  which  it  has  affonluil  a  pretext  are  artfully  calcttUted 
to  induce  ei  persuasion  that  this  pretended  abolition  is  conipkte  and  universal,  extfifud- 
ing  not  only  to  every  speciea  of  civil  but  even  to  criminal  causes.  To  argne  with 
respect  to  the  latter  would  be  as  vain  and  fruitless  as  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  any  j 
of  those  propositions  which,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  force  conviction,  when 
expressed  in  language  adaptetl  to  convey  their  meaning. 

"  With  mgard  to  civil  causes,  subtleties^  almost  too  contemptible  for  refutation, 
have  been  em[>loyetl  to  countenance  the  surmise  that  a  tiling  which  is  only  nd 
prm^'ilM  ff*r  \h  entimly  abolished.  Everyman  of  discernment  must  at  once  perceivi 
the  wide  difference  between  tiknce  and  abotUion,  But,  as  the  inventors  of  this  fallacy 
have  attenipti'd  to  support  it  by  certain  Itgal  mtnTitixs  of  interpretation,  which  thty 
have  perverted  from  their  true  meaning,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  explore  thft 
ground  they  Imve  taken. 

**  The  muxims  on  which  they  rely  are  of  this  nature  :  *  A  specificatiou  of  particn* 
lara  is  an  exclusion  of  generals  ; '  or,  *  The  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion  of 
another.*     Hence,  say  they,  as  the   Constitution  has  established  the  trial  by  jtixy 


(a)  See  Parsons  u.  Bedford,  S  Pet,  447.  the  State  courts. 
This  provision  is  applicable  to  cjises  ray,  9  Wall.  274, 
brought  into  the  Supreme   Court    from 


The  Justices  v.  Mu^ 
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§  1769.  Upon  a  very  recent  occasion  the  true  interpretation 
and  extent  of  this  amendment  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 

in  criminal  cases,  and  is  silent  in  respect  to  ciyil,  this  silence  is  an  implied  prohibition 
of  trial  by  jury,  in  regard  to  the  latter. 

**  The  rules  of  legal  interpretation  are  rules  of  commcn  sense,  adopted  by  the  courts 
in  the  construction  of  the  laws.  Thd  true  test,  therefore,  of  a  just  application  of 
them,  is  its  conformity  to  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  This  being  the 
case,  let  me  ask  if  it  is  consistent  with  common  sense  to  suppose  that  a  provision 
obliging  the  legislative  power  to  commit  the  trial  of  criminal  causes  to  juries  is  a 
privation  of  its  right  to  authorize  or  permit  that  mode  of  trial  in  other  cases  ?  Is  it 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  command  to  do  one  thing  is  a  prohibition  to  the  doing  of 
another,  which  there  was  a  previous  power  to  do,  and  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  thing  commanded  to  be  done  ?  If  such  a  supposition  would  be  unnatural  and 
unreasonable,  it  cannot  be  rational  to  maintain  that  an  iigunction  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  certain  cases  is  an  interdiction  of  it  in  others. 

"  A  power  to  constitute  courts  is  a  power  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  trial  ;  and  con- 
sequently, if  nothing  was  said  in  the  Ck>nstitution  on  the  subject  of  juries,  the  legis- 
lature would  be  at  liberty  either  to  adopt  that  institution  or  to  let  it  alone.  This 
discretion  in  regard  to  criminal  causes  is  abridged  by  an  express  iigunction  ;  but  it 
is  left  at  large  in  relation  to  civil  causes,  for  the  very  reason  that  there  is  a  total 
silence  on  the  subject.  The  specification  of  an  obligation  to  try  all  criminal  causes 
in  a  particular  mode  excludes  indeed  the  obligation  of  employing  the  same  mode 
in  civil  causes,  but  does  not  abridge  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  appoint  that  mode, 
if  it  should  be  thought  proper.  The  pretence,  therefore,  that  the  national  legislature 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  submit  all  the  civil  causes  of  federal  cognizance  to  the 
determination  of  juries,  is  a  pretence  destitute  of  all  foundation. 

"  From  these  observations  this  conclusion  results,  that  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases  would  not  be  abolished  ;  and  that  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  of  the  maxims 
which  have  been  quoted  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  inadmissible.  Even  if 
these  maxims  had  a  precise  technical  sense,  corresponding  with  the  ideas  of  those 
who  employ  them  upon  the  present  occasion,  which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  they 
would  still  be  inapplicable  to  a  constitution  of  government  In  rektion  to  such  a 
subject,  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  its  provisions,  apart  from  any  technical 
rules,  is  the  true  criterion  of  construction. 

"  Having  now  seen  that  the  maxims  relied  upon  will  not  bear  the  use  made  of 
them,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  proper  application.  This  will  be  best  done 
by  examples.  The  plan  of  the  convention  declares  that  the  power  of  Congress,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  national  legislcUttre^  shall  extend  to  certain  enumerated  cases. 
This  specification  of  particulars  evidently  excludes  all  pretension  to  a  general  legis- 
lative authority  ;  because  an  affirmative  grant  of  special  powers  would  be  absurd,  as 
well  as  useless,  if  a  general  authority  was  intended. 

"  In  like  manner,  the  authority  of  the  federal  judicature  is  declared  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  comprehend  certain  cases  particularly  specified.  The  expression  of 
those  cases  marks  the  precise  limits,  beyond  which  the  federal  courts  cannot  extend 
their  jurisdiction  ;  because,  the  objects  of  their  cognizance  being  enumerated,  the 
Rpecification  would  be  nugatory,  if  it  did  not  exclude  all  ideas  of  more  extensive 
authority. 

*'  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  elucidate  the  maxims  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  to  designate  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  appear  unquestionably  true,  that  trial  by  jury 
VOL.  II.  —  35 
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decision,  in  a  case  from  Louisiana,  where  the  question  was,  whether 
the  Sufjreme  Court  could  entertain  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and 

is  IB  no  one  AboUihed  bj  the  propoMd  Ooostitiition  ;  and  it  is  equftUf  trwt  thAt  in 
thoie  cvptrovenitis  between  individuak,  in  which  the  grest  body  of  the  people  ato 
likely  to  be  inteirested,  that  insCitutioD  will  remain  precisely  in  the  lituatiott  in  which 
it  h  plfteed  bgr  the  Sute  coostitiitiona.  The  foundation  of  this  assettioD  ia,  that  the 
nituniAl  jodictafy  will  have  no  oogninnoe  of  them,  and  of  ooone  they  will  reniun 
detrrminahle,  ea  heretofore,  by  the  State  oourta  only,  and  in  the  manner  which  the 
SUite  eonetitutiofts  and  taws  prew^ribe.  All  land  cauaes,  except  where  cLaiuu  undflr 
the  grante  of  dilTerent  States  come  into  qneation,  and  all  other  controTemes  betwem 
the  citizens  of  the  lame  State,  unless  where  they  depend  upon  positiTe  violationi 
of  the  articles  of  Union  by  acts  of  the  State  legislatura,  will  belong  exclustTelj  tD 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  tribunals*  Add  to  this  that  admiralty  causes,  and  almost 
all  those  which  are  of  equity  jurisdiction,  are  determinable  under  our  own  govern- 
ment without  the  intervention  of  a  jnry,  and  the  inference  from  the  whole  wiU  be^ 
that  this  institution,  as  it  exists  with  ua  at  present,  cannot  possibly  be  affected  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  system  of  goTemment- 

"  The  friends  and  adversaries  of  the  plan  of  the  oooTOition,  if  they  agree  in  noth- 
ing else,  concur  at  teast  in  the  value  thiy  set  upon  the  trisl  by  jury ,  or,  if  thrre  is 
any  difference  between  them,  it  couBists  in  this  :  the  former  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
adegnard  to  liberty;  the  latter  represent  it  as  the  very  palladium  of  free  govern  men  t 
For  my  own  put,  the  more  the  operation  of  the  institution  bss  fallen  under  my 
observation,  the  more  reason  I  have  discovered  for  holding  it  in  high  estimation  , 
and  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  examine  to  what  extent  it  deserves  to  be 
esteemed  useful,  or  essential  in  a  representative  rejmblic,  or  how  mnch  more  merit 
it  may  be  entitled  to  as  a  defence  against  the  oppressions  of  an  herediUry  monarch 
than  as  a  barrier  to  the  tyranny  of  popular  migistmtes  in  a  popular  government. 
Discussions  of  this  kind  wonld  be  more  cnrious  than  beDeficial,  as  all  are  satisfied 
of  the  utility  of  the  institution,  and  of  its  friendly  aspect  to  liberty.  But  I  mml 
scknowldige,  thnt  I  cannot  readily  disrem  the  inseparablfl  connection  betveca  tin 
existence  of  liberty  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  ciril  cases.  Arbitrary  impeachm«»t% 
arbitrajy  methoda  of  prosecuting  pretended  offences,  arbitrary  punuihments  upon 
arbitrsry  convictions,  have  ever  appeared  to  me  the  great  engines  of  judicial  despot- 
ism ;  and  all  these  have  relation  to  criminal  proceedings.  The  trial  by  jury  is 
criminal  coses,  aided  by  the  haJbeax  eorpui  act,  seems  therefore  to  be  alone  concerned 
in  the  question.  And  both  of  these  are  provided  for  in  the  most  ample  manner  in 
the  pis n  of  the  convention. 

'*  It  has  been  observed  that  trial  by  jury  hi  a  safeguard  against  an  oppreaivs 
exercise  of  the  power  of  taxation.     This  observation  deserves  to  be  canvassed. 

*Mt  is  evident  that  it  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  legislature,  in  regard  to  the 
amawni  of  the  taxe8  to  be  laid,  to  the  objects  upon  which  they  are  to  be  imposeil,  or  to 
the  ruk  by  which  they  are  to  be  apportioned.  If  it  can  have  any  influence,  therefore, 
it  must  be  upn  the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 

"  As  to  the  mode  of  collection  in  this  State  under  our  own  constitution,  the  trial  by 
jury  is  in  most  cases  out  of  use.  The  taxes  are  usually  levied  by  the  more  snmmaiy 
proceeding  of  distress  and  sale,  as  in  coses  of  rent.  And  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
handn  thnt  this  is  essential  to  the  efficacy  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  dilatory  coune  of 
a  triiil  at  law  to  recover  the  taxes  imposed  on  individuals  would  neither  suit  the  izi- 
gencies  of  the  publio  nor  promote  the  convenience  of  ths  dtisent.    It  would  offaen 
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re-examine  the  facts  tried  by  a  jury,  that  being  the  practice  under 
the  local  law,  and  there  being  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 

occasion  an  accnmnlation  of  oosts  more  bordenaome  than  the  origmal  sum  of  the  tax 
to  be  levied. 

*'  And  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  reTenoe,  the  provision  in  favor  of  trial 
by  jurj  in  criminal  cases  will  afford  the  desired  security.  Wilful  abuses  of  a  public 
authority,  to  the  oppression  of  the  subject,  and  every  species  of  official  extortion  are 
offences  against  the  government,  for  which  the  persons  who  commit  them  may  be 
indicted  and  punished  according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  case. 

*'  The  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  dvil  cases  appears  to  depend  on  circum- 
stances foreign  to  the  preservation  of  liberty.  The  strongest  alignment  in  its  favor  is, 
that  it  is  a  security  against  corruption.  As  there  is  always  more  time  and  better  op- 
portunity to  tamper  with  a  standing  body  of  magistrates  than  with  a  jury  summoned 
for  the  occasion,  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  a  corrupt  influence  would  more  easily 
find  its  way  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  The  force  of  this  consideration  is,  how- 
ever, diminished  by  others.  The  sheriff,  who  is  the  summoner  of  ordinary  juries,  and 
the  clerks  of  courts,  who  have  the  nomination  of  special  juries^  are  themselves  stand- 
ing officers,  and,  acting  individually,  may  be  supposed  more  accessible  to  the  touch  of 
corruption  than  the  judges,  who  are  a  collective  body.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  those  officers  to  select  jurors  who  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  party  as  well  as  a  corrupted  bench.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  fidrly  supposed 
that  there  would  be  leas  difficulty  in  gaining  some  of  the  jurors  promiscuously  taken 
from  the  public  mass  than  in  gaining  men  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  government 
for  their  probity  and  good  character.  But,  making  every  deduction  for  these  considera- 
tions, the  trial  by  jury  must  stiU  be  a  valuable  check  upon  corruption.  It  greatly 
multiplies  the  impediments  to  its  success*  As  matters  now  stand,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  corrupt  both  court  and  jury  j  for  where  the  jury  have  gone  evidently  wrongs 
the  court  will  generally  grant  a  new  trial  ^  and  it  would  be,  in  most  cases,  of  little  use 
to  practise  upon  the  jury,  unless  the  court  could  be  likewise  gained.  Here,  then,  is  a 
double  security  ;  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  complicated  agency  tends  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  both  institutions.  By  increasing  the  obstacles  to  success,  it  dis- 
courages attempts  to  seduce  the  integrity  of  either.  The  temptations  to  prostitution, 
which  the  judges  might  have  to  surmount,  must  certainly  be  much  fewer,  while  the 
co-operation  of  a  jury  is  necessary,  than  they  might  be  if  they  had  themselves  the 
exclusive  determination  of  all  causes. 

"Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  doubts  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  uaeniialUy  of 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  suits  to  liberty,  I  admit  that  it  is,  in  m68t  cases,  under  proper 
regulations,  an  excellent  method  of  determining  questions  of  property ;  and  that  on 
this  account  alone  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  constitutional  provision  in  its  favor,  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  limits  within  which  it  ought  to  be  comprehended. 
This,  however,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  an  affair  of  much  difficnlty ;  and  men  not  blinded 
by  enthusiasm  must  be  sensible  that  in  a  federal  government,  which  is  a  composition 
of  societies  whose  ideas  and  institutions  in  relation  to  the  matter  materially  vary  from 
each  other,  the  difficulty  must  be  not  a  little  augmented.  For  my  own  part,  at  every 
new  view  I  take  of  the  subject,  I  become  more  oonvinoed  of  the  reality  of  the  obstacles 
which,  we  are  authoritatively  informed,  prevented  the  insertion  of  a  provision  on  this 
head  in  the  plan  of  the  convention. 

"  The  great  difference  between  the  limits  of  the  jury  trial  in  different  States  is  not 
generally  understood.    And  as  it  must  have  considerable  influence  on  the  sentence  we 
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courts  of  the  United  States  in  Lotiiaiana  to  adopt  the  local  prac- 
tice, with  certain  UmttationB.    The  Supreme  Court  held  that 


OQgbt  to  ptias  npon  the  oooimsn  complaliial  of^  in  r^rd  to  thii  pointy  an  explanAtia 
of  it  is  tipcessaiy.  In  this  St&te,  our  jndicial  estftbtishmeots  reMOible  mon  ne 
than  in  any  other  those  of  Great  Britain*  We  bare  coorts  of  commoQ  bw,  courts  of 
probfttea  (analogona,  in^  certain  matters,  to  the  spiritual  courts  in  England )«  a  court  of 
admiralty,  and  a  conrt  of  chanceiy.  In  the  courts  of  common  law  onlj,  the  trial  by 
Jury  prevails,  and  this  with  some  exceptioos.  In  all  the  others,  a  single  judge  pre- 
iide%  and  proceedsi  in  general,  either  according  to  the  course  of  the  canon  or  ciril  Uw, 
without  the  aid  of  a  jury.  In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  court  of  chancery,  which  proceeds 
like  ours,  but  neither  courts  of  admiralty  nor  of  probates,  in  the  sense  in  which  these 
last  are  established  with  us.  In  that  State  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the  cogni* 
zance  of  those  causes  which  with  us  are  determinable  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  of 
probates,  and,  of  course,  the  jury  trial  is  more  extensire  in  New  Jersey  than  in  New 
York.  In  Pennsylvania  this  is,  pcrhape,  still  more  tiie  case  ;  for  there  is  no  court  of 
ohancery  in  that  State,  and  its  common-law  courts  hare  equity  jurisdiction.  It  has  a 
oonrt  of  admiralty,  but  none  of  probates,  at  least  on  the  plan  of  ours,  Delaware  has, 
in  these  respects,  imiUted  Pennsylvania.  Maryland  approaches  more  nearly  to  New 
York,  as  does  also  Tirginia,  except  that  the  latter  has  a  plurality  of  chancellors.  North 
Carolina  bears  most  affinity  to  Pennsylvania ;  South  Carolina  to  Virginia.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  some  of  those  States  which  have  distinct  courts  of  admiralty,  the 
onuses  depending  in  them  are  triable  by  juries.  In  Georgia  there  are  none  but  common- 
law  eourta^  and  an  appeal,  of  course,  lies  from  the  verdict  of  one  jury  to  another,  wfaicb 
is  called  a  special  jury,  and  for  which  a  particular  mode  of  ap}X)intment  is  marked  out 
In  Connecticut  thty  have  no  distinct  courts  either  of  chancery  or  of  admiralty,  aod 
their  courts  of  probates  have  no  jurisdiction  of  otnses*  Their  common<law  oonrts  hars 
admimlty,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  equity  jurisdiction.  In  cases  of  impurtauce,  their 
general  assembly  is  the  only  court  of  chancery.  In  Connecticut,  therefore,  tlie  trial  by 
jury  extends  in  praciit»  further  tlian  in  any  other  State  yet  mentioned,  llhode  laltod 
is,  I  believe,  in  this  particular,  pretty  much  in  the  situation  of  Connecticut.  IIastt> 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  in  regard  to  the  blL*nding  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty 
juriadictionii,  are  in  a  similar  predicament.  In  the  four  eastern  States,  the  trisl  byjaij- 
not  only  stands  upon  a  broader  fanndiitlon  than  in  the  other  States,  but  it  is  attended  i 
a  peculiarity  unknown,  in  ita  full  extent,  to  any  of  them.  There  is  an  appeal,  ofeourat,^ 
from  one  jury  fo  another,  till  there  has  been  two  verdicts  out  of  three  on  one  side. 

**  From  this  sketch  it  appears  that  there  is  a  matorial  diversity  as  w*;ll  in  the  modi- 
fication as  in  the  extent  of  the  institution  of  trial  by  jnr}'  in  civil  cases  in  the  several 
States  ;  and  from  this  fact  these  obvious  reflections  flow :  0rst,  that  no  genetal  rule 
conld  have  been  fixed  upon  by  the  coravenlioii  which  would  have  corresponded  with 
the  circumstances  of  all  the  States  ;  and,  secondly,  thnt  more,  or  at  least  as  much, 
might  have  been  hazarded  by  taking  the  system  of  any  one  State  for  a  standard  ss 
by  omitting  a  provision  altogether,  and  leaving  the  matter,  as  has  been  done,  to  kgis- 
lative  regulation, 

"The  propositions  which  have  been  made  for  snpplybg  the  omission  have  rather 
served  to  illustrate  than  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  thing.  The  minority  of  P^rin- 
lylvnnia  have  proposed  this  mode  of  expression  for  the  purpose  :  *  Trial  by  jury  sloU 
be  as  heretofore  ;'  and  this,  I  maintain,  would  be  inapplicable  and  indetemunntc^ 
The  United  States,  in  their  collective  capacity,  are  the  object  to  which  all  genenl 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  must  be  understood  to  refer.     Koir,  it  is  evident  tbsi* 
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authority  was  given  by  the  act  to  re-examine  the  facts  ;  and  if  it 
had  been,  an  opinion  was  intimated  of  the  most  serious  doubts  of 

though  trial  by  jury,  with  varioos  limitations,  is  known  in  each  State  individuallj,  yet 
in  the  United  States,  as  such,  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  unknown,  because  the  present 
federal  government  has  no  judiciary  power  whatever  ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
antecedent  establishment  to  which  the  term  '  heretofore '  could  properly  relate.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  destitute  of  precise  meaning,  and  inoperative  from  its  uncertainty. 

"  As,  on  the  one  handf  the  form  of  the  provision  would  not  fulfil  the  intent  of  its 
proposers,  so,  on  the  other,  if  I  apprehend  that  intent  rightly,  it  would  be  in  itself 
inexpedient.  I  presume  it  to  be,  that  causes  in  the  federal  courts  should  be  tried  by 
jury,  if,  in  the  State  where  the  courts  sat,  that  mode  of  trial  would  obtain  in  a  similar 
case  in  the  State  courts  ;  that  is  to  say,  admiralty  causes  should  be  tried  in  Con- 
necticut by  a  jury,  in  New  York  without  one.  The  capricious  operation  of  so  dis- 
similar a  method  of  trial  in  the  same  cases,  under  the  same  government,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  indispose  every  well-regulated  judgment  towards  it.  Whether  the  cause 
should  be  tried  with  or  without  a  jury,  would  depend,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  on 
the  accidental  situation  of  the  court  and  parties. 

"  But  this  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  the  greatest  objection.  I  feel  a  deep  and  delib- 
erate conviction  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  trial  by  jury  is  an  ineligible 
one.  I  think  it  so  particularly  in  suits  which  concern  the  public  peace  with  foreign 
nations  ;  that  is,  in  most  cases  where  the  question  turns  wholly  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
Of  this  nature,  among  others,  are  aU  prize  causes.  Juries  cannot  be  supposed  com- 
petent to  investigations  that  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations  ;  and  they  will  sometimes  be  under  the  influence  of  impressions  which  wil 
not  suffer  them  to  pay  sufficient  regard  to  those  considerations  of  public  policy  which 
ought  to  guide  their  inquiries.  There  would,  of  course,  be  always  danger  that  the 
rights  of  other  nations  might  be  infringed  by  their  decisions,  so  as  to  afford  occasions 
of  reprisal  and  war.  Though  the  true  province  of  juries  be  to  determine  matters  of 
fact,  yet,  in  most  cases,  legal  consequences  are  complicated  frith  fact  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  a  separation  impracticable.  '^ 

"  It  will  add  great  weight  to  this  remark  in  relation  to  prize  causes,  to  mention 
that  the  method  of  determining  them  has  been  thought  worthy  of  particular  regula- 
tion in  various  treaties  between  different  powers  of  Europe,  and  that,  pursuant  to 
such  treaties,  they  are  determinable  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  last  resort,  before  the 
king  himself  in  his  privy  council,  where  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law  undergoes  a  re- 
examination. This  alone  demonstrates  the  impolicy  of  inserting  a  fundamental  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  which  would  make  the  State  systems  a  standard  for  the  national 
government  in  the  article  under  consideration,  and  the  danger  of  encumbering  the  gov- 
ernment with  any  constitutional  provisions  the  propriety  of  which  is  not  indisputable. 

"  My  convictions  are  equally  strong  that  great  advantages  result  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  equity  from  the  law  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  causes  which  belong  to 
the  former  would  be  improperly  committed  to  juries.  The  great  and  primary  use  of 
a  court  of  equity  is  to  give  relief  in  extraordinary  cases,  which  are  exceptions  to  gen- 
eral rules.  To  unite  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases  with  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  must 
have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  general  rules,  and  to  subject  every  case  that  arises  to 
a  special  determination  ;  while  a  separation  between  the  jurisdictions  has  the  contrary 
effect  of  rendering  one  a  sentinel  over  the  other,  and  of  keeping  each  within  the  ex- 
pedient limits.  Besides  this,  the  circumstances  that  constitute  cases  proper  for  courts 
of  equity  are,  in  many  instances,  so  nice  and  intricate,  that  they  are  incompatible 
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«r  li«  to  anttm  «f  cavity  vitl  Mt  «^  be 
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tke  Scslai^  li  diB  IbcvilMi  «r  tki  mimmI  jrfiiiiij  awiffiii^  to^Mt  hm^^ 

fcoir  &r  Ibt  pn^MllM  of  If  M^rtiiwi  tU  k  cdeabtod  l»  ifnej j  tU  wpf 
**  It  it  to  tins  foTiD  :  *  In  drO  i^doitt  between  dciiem  oC  dtflmzix 
fmsof  lbci»  atMiDf  in  octfMM  ^  «9iwiiiMi  loa^  anybfttiind  b^ajuij,  if  tb«  partii^ 
«r  citbcr  «f  ttoBp  ngiwt  it' 

**Thiii,  at  hm^  fanffparitjan  wmiMril  to— e  iIimii|Hjiw  oTcuiMn;  ud  tU  »•  j 
fcnoM  u  Ikir,  oOur  that  tba  MawacliiMitta  etnwml^km  OBrnMeni  tltat  aa  iIm  ^ 
akfli  of  fiBdcnl  caoaaa  in  wkiek  tba  trial  by  jmy  wuM  ba  |iroper,  or  tbat,  if  di*| 
rifooa  of  a  movi  extenaive  proriakm*  they  foond  it  impraeticabla  ta  deriae  aa«  wb 
wootd  pfopcHy  anawer  the  end.     If  the  first,  tba  omiaHMi  of  a  ii^golatioo 
BO  partial  an  object  emn  tbrrer  be  comideRd  at  a  material  imparfeetiaB  in  tba  9p 
If  the  laat,  it  aflMa  a  strong  conoboratioo  of  the  cxtreoM  diflenlty  of  the  tbii^. 

**  Hot  tbta  ij  not  alL     If  we  advert  to  tbe  ohaormtiociB  abaady  made  rc«pectiii|g  tbi 
oooita  tbat  sabttst  in  tbe  aerrcxml  Statea  of  tbe  Union,  and  tbe  differant  pofrera  exer» 
daad  bj  tbem,  it  will  appear  tbat  tbere  are  no  expreasioDa  more  vagne  and  indatiefii  ^ 
minate  tban  thoae  wbicb  bare  been   employed  to  cbaracterixe  ikat  spedaa  of  i 
vblcb  it  ii  intended  aball  be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.     In  tbta  State,  the  boitiidari«  ' 
betiiwn  actiooa  at  ecmimoQ  law  and  actions  of  eqnitaUe  jnriadiction  an  aaoaftainad  i& 
eoofofmity  to  tbe  nilea  wbicb  prevail  in  England  opon  tliat  subject.    In  many  ol  tba  • 
otber  Statfa  tbe  bounibmea  are  kaa  preciae.     In  some  of  tbem  erery  canae  is  to  be  tiied  j 
in  a  conrt  of  com  moo  law  ;  and  apon  tbat  foundation  every  action  may  be  oonaidaraiJ 
aa  an  action  at  oommon  law,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury,  if  tbe  partiea  or  either  of  thiflC| 
cboaaa  it     Hence,  tbe  aama  iiregulanty  and  eonfniion  would  be  tntroduoed  by  a  com- 
pliaooe  with  tbi«  propoaitiofi  that  1  have  already  noticed  as  resulting  from  tbe  regul*-  * 
tloii  prv|Nj«ed  by  tbe  Pennsylvania  minority.     In  one  State  a  cause  would  receive  its 
detisrminaUon  from  a  jury,  if  tbe  parties  or  eitber  of  tbem  requeited  it  ;  but  in  another  . 
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an  object  of  deep  interest  and  solicitude,  and  every  encroachment 
upon  it  has  been  watched  with  great  jealousy.    The  right  to  such 

State,  a  cause  exactly  similar  to  the  other  must  be  decided  without  the  intenrention  of 
a  jury,  because  the  State  tribunals  varied  as  to  common-law  jurisdiction. 

"  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Massachusetts  proposition  cannot  operate,  as  a 
general  regulation,  until  some  uniform  p^an,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  common-law 
and  equitable  jurisdictions,  shall  be  adopted  by  the  different  States.  To  devise  a  plan 
of  that  kind  is  a  task  arduous  in  itself,  and  which  it  would  require  much  time  and 
reflection  to  mature.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suggest  any 
general  regulation  that  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  or  that 
would  perfectly  quadrate  with  the  several  State  institutions. 

"It  may  be  asked,  why  could  not  a  reference  have  been  made  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  State,  taking  that  which  is  allowed  by  me  to  be  a  good  one,  as  a  standard  for 
the  United  States  T  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  very  probable  the  other  States  should 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  our  institutions  which  we  do  ourselves.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  they  are  more  attached  to  their  own,  and  that  each  would  struggle  for  the 
preference.  If  the  plan  of  taking  one  State  as  a  moflel  for  the  whole  had  been  thought 
of  in  the  convention,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  adoption  of  it  in  that  body  would  have 
been  rendered  difficult  by  the  predilection  of  each  representation  in  favor  of  its  own 
government ;  and  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of  the  States  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  model.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  of  them  would  be  improper  ones.  And  I 
leave  it  to  coigecture,  whether,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  most  likely  that  New 
York  or  some  other  State  would  have  been  preferred.  But  admit  that  a  judicious 
selection  could  have  been  effected  in  the  convention,  still  there  would  have  been  great 
danger  of  jealousy  and  disgust  in  the  other  States  at  the  partiality  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  institutions  of  one.  The  enemies  of  the  plan  would  have  been  furnished 
with  a  fine  pretext  for  raising  a  host  of  local  prejudices  against  it,  which  perhaps  might 
have  hazarded,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  its  final  establishment. 

*'  To  avoid  the  embarrassments  of  a  definition  of  the  cases  which  the  trial  by  jury 
ought  to  embrace,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  by  men  of  enthusiastic  tempers  that  a 
provision  might  have  been  inserted  for  establishing  it  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  For 
this,  I  believe,  no  precedent  is  to  be  found  in  any  member  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  con- 
siderations which  have  been  stated  in  discussing  the  proposition  of  the  minority  of 
Pennsylvania  must  satisfy  every  sober  mind  that  the  establishment  of  the  trial  by  jury 
in  (Ul  cases  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  en-or  in  the  plan. 

"In  short,  the  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  arduous  will  appear  the  task  of 
fashioning  a  provision  in  such  a  form  as  not  to  express  too  little  to  answer  the  purpose 
or  too  much  to  be  advisable,  or  which  might  not  have  opened  other  sources  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  great  and  essential  object  of  introducing  a  firm  national  government. 

"  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  different  lights  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  placed  in  the  course  of  these  observations  will  go  far 
towards  removing  in  candid  minds  the  apprehensions  they  may  have  entertained  on 
the  point.  They  have  tended  to  show  that  the  security  of  liberty  is  materially  con- 
cerned only  in  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  most 
ample  manner  in  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that,  even  in  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  civil  cases,  those  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  community  is  interested,  that 
mode  of  trial  will  remain  in  full  force,  as  established  in  the  State  constitutioffis,  un- 
touched and  unaffected  by  the  plan  of  the  convention  ;  that  it  is  in  no  case  abolished 
by  that  plan  ;  and  that  there  are  great,  if  not  insurmountable,  difficulties  in  the  way 
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a  trial  is,  it  is  believed,  incorporated  into  and  secured  in  every 
State  constitution  in  the  Union ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  strongest  objections  originally 
taken  against  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  want 
of  an  express  provision  securing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  civil 
cases.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  this  right  was 
secured  by  the  seventh  anienciment  of  the  Constitution  proposed 
by  Congresa,  which  received  an  assent  of  the  people  so  general 
as  to  establish  its  importance  as  a  fundamental  guarantee  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people*     This  amendment  declares, 

of  nuiki&g  any  precise  imd  proper  proTision  for  it  in  the  Oonstitntioa  for  Ui«  United 
States. 

"  The  best  judges  of  the  matter  will  be  the  least  anxioaa  for  a  ocnutittitioiiml  etbib> 
lifihrnent  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  casea,  and  will  be  the  most  ready  to  admit  that 
the  changes  which  are  continually  happening  in  the  affairs  of  society  may  render  a 
diflTerent  mode  of  determining  questions  of  property  preferable  in  many  cases,  in  which 
that  mode  of  trial  now  prevails.  For  my  own  part,  I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  con- 
vinced that  even  in  this  State  it  might  he  adrantsgeoiisly  extended  to  some  casM  to 
which  it  does  not  at  present  apply,  and  might  is  odvaotageotisly  be  abridged  in  otherv 
It  is  conceded  by  all  reasonable  men  that  it  ought  not  to  obtain  in  all  casex.  The 
examples  of  innovations  which  contract  lis  ancient  limits  as  well  in  these  States  as  in 
Great  Britain,  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  its  former  extent  has  been  found  in- 
convenient^  and  give  room  to  suppose  that  future  exprience  may  discover  the  propriety 
and  utility  of  other  exeeptiona.  I  suspect  it  to  be  imposaible  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  to  fix  the  salutaiy  point  at  which  the  operation  of  the  institution  ought  to  stop ; 
and  this  is  with  me  a  strong  sigument  for  leaving  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature. 

"  This  LB  now  clearly  understood  to  be  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  Is  equally 
80  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  And  yet  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  more  numerous 
encroachments  have  been  made  upon  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  State  since  the  revok' 
tion,  though  provided  for  by  a  positive  article  of  our  Constitution,  than  has  happened 
in  the  same  time  either  in  Connecticut  or  Great  Britain.  It  mtiy  be  added,  that  these 
encroachments  have  generally  originated  with  the  men  who  end«ivor  to  persuade  the 
people  they  are  the  warmest  defenders  of  popular  liberty,  but  who  have  rarely  suffered 
oofistitutional  ohatacles  to  arrest  them  in  a  favorite  carc<?r.  The  truth  ia,  that  the 
general  genius  of  a  government  is  all  thot  can  be  substantially  relied  upon  for  perma- 
nent effects.  Particular  provisions,  though  not  altogether  uselesa,  have  far  lens  virtue 
and  ©llicacy  than  are  commonly  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  the  want  of  them  will  never  be, 
with  men  of  sound  discernment,  a  decisive  objection  to  any  plan  which  exhibits  the 
lemiing  characters  of  a  good  govLmmeut. 

"It  certainly  sounds  not  a  little  harsh  and  extraordinary  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
security  for  liberty  in  a  constitution  which  expressly  estsbliahes  a  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases,  because  it  does  not  do  it  in  civil  alf?o  j  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
Connecticut,  which  has  b«*en  always  regarded  as  the  most  7>opular  State  in  the  Union* 
can  boast  of  no  constitutional  provision  for  either."  The  Federalist,  No,  83.  See 
nUo  2  Elliot's  Debates,  340,  380  to  410  ;  Id.  413  to  427  ;  3  Elliot's  Debate^  131^  183, 
137,  141,  153  ;  Id.  2S3,  284,  301,  302, 
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that,  *in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved ;  and  no  fact,  once  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be  otherwise 
re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  common  law. '  At  this  time  there  were  no  States 
in  the  Union  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  essentially 
that  of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  meaning ;  and  probably  no 
States  were  contemplated  in  which  it  would  not  exist.  The 
phrase,  '  common  law,  *  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  equity  and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisprudence. 
The  Constitution  had  declared,  in  the  third  article,  Hhat  the  ju- 
dicial power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,'  Ac, 
and  'to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.^  ^  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  civil  causes  in  courts  of  equity  and  admir- 
alty juries  do  not  intervene ;  and  that  courts  of  equity  use  the 
trial  by  jury  only  in  extraordinary  cases  to  inform  the  conscience 
of  the  court.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved  in  suits 
at  common  law,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  this  distinction 
was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment  By 
common  law  they  meant  what  the  Constitution  denominated  in 
the  third  article  'law;'  not  merely  suits  which  the  common  law 
recognized  among  its  old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in 
which  legal  rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  in  which  equitable  rights  alone  were  recog- 
nized and  equitable  remedies  were  administered;  or  in  which, 
as  in  the  admiralty,  a  mixture  of  public  law  and  of  maritime 
law  and  equity  was  often  found  in  the  same  suit  Probably 
there  were  few,  if  any,  States  in  the  Union  in  which  some  new 
legal  remedies  differing  from  the  old  common-law  forms  were 
not  in  use ;  but  in  which,  however,  the  trial  by  jury  intervened, 
and  the  general  regulations  in  other  respects  were  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  partition, 
and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment,  might  be  cited  as  exam- 
ples variously  adopted  and  modified.  In  a  just  sense,  the  amend- 
ment then  may  well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are 
not  of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction,  whatever  may  be  the 

I  AnU,  §§  1645,  1646. 
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peculiar  form  which  they  maj  assume  to  settle  legral  rights. 
And  Congress  seem  to  have  acted  with  reference  to  this  exposi- 
tion in  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  ch,  20  (which  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  projwsal  of  this  amendment),  for  in  the  ninth 
section  it  is  provided,  that  *thc  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  dU- 
trivt  courts  in  all  causes^  except  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurudiction^  shall  be  by  jury;'  and  in  the  twelfth  sec- 
tion it  is  provided,  that  Hhc  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  circuit 
courts  shall,  in  all  suits  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  juri»dietion^  be  by  jury, '  And  again,  in  the  thir- 
teenth section,  it  is  provided  that  'the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in 
the  Supreme  Courts  in  ail  actions  at  law  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  by  jury/ 

§  1770.  ''But  the  other  clause  of  the  amendment  is  still 
more  important,  and  we  read  it  as  a  substantial  and  independent 
clause.  'No  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examinable 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  common  law.'  This  is  a  prohibition  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  re-examine  any  facts  tried  by  jury  in  any  other 
maimer.  The  only  modes  known  to  the  common  law  to  re- 
examine such  facts  are  the  granting  of  a  new  trial  liy  the  court 
where  the  issue  was  tried,  or  to  which  the  record  was  properly 
retuniable,  or  the  award  of  a  venire  facias  de  novo  by  an  apfiel- 
late  court,  for  some  error  of  law  which  intervened  in  the  pro- 
ceedings* The  judiciary  act  of  1780,  ch.  20,  §  17,  has  given  to 
all  the  couils  of  the  United  States  'power  to  grant  new  trials  in 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury,  for  reasons  for  which 
new  trials  have  usually  been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law/  And 
the  api>cllate  jurisdiction  has  also  been  amply  given  by  the  same 
act  {§§  22,  24)  to  this  court  to  redress  errors  of  law,  and,  for 
such  errorsj  to  award  a  new  trial  in  suits  at  law  which  have 
been  tried  by  a  jury. 

§  1771.  "  Was  it  the  intention  of  Congress,  by  the  general 
language  of  the  act  of  1824,  to  alter  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
this  court,  and  to  confer  on  it  the  power  of  granting  a  new  trial 
by  a  re -ex  ami  nation  of  the  facts  tried  by  the  jury?  to  enable  it, 
after  trial  i»y  jury,  to  do  that  in  respect  to  the  courts  of  tlie 
United  .States,  sitting  in  Louisiana,  which  is  denied  to  such 
courts  sitting  in  all  the  other  States  in  the  Union  ?  We  think 
not     No  general  words,  purporting  only  to  regulate  the  practice 
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of  a  particular  court  to  conform  its  modes  of  proceeding  to  those 
prescribed  by  the  State  to  its  own  courts,  ought,  in  our  judgment, 
to  receive  an  interpretation  which  would  create  so  important  an 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  securing  the  trial 
by  jury.  Especially  ought  it  not  to  receive  such  an  interpreta- 
tion when  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  inferior  court  itself  to 
prevent  any  discrepancy  between  the  State  laws  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States ;  so  that  it  would  be  left  to  its  sole  discretion 
to  supersede,  or  to  give  conclusive  effect  in  the  appellate  court 
to,  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

§  1772.  '^If,  indeed,  the  construction  contended  for  at  the  bar 
were  to  be  given  to  the  act  of  Congress,  we  entertain  the  most 
serious  doubts  whether  it  would  not  be  unconstitutional.  No 
court  ought,  unless  the  terms  of  an  act  rendered  it  unavoidable,  to 
give  a  construction  to  it  which  should  involve  a  violation,  how« 
ever  unintentional,  of  the  Constitution.  The  terms  of  the  present 
act  may  well  be  satisfied  by  limiting  its  operation  to  modes  of 
practice  and  proceeding  in  the  court  below,  without  changing  the 
effect  or  conclusiveness  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury  upon  the  facta 
litigated  at  the  trial.  Nor  is  there  any  inconvenience  from  this 
construction ;  for  the  party  has  still  his  remedy,  by  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, to  bring  the  facts  in  review  before  the  appellate  court, 
so  far  as  those  facts  bear  upon  any  question  of  law  arising  at  the 
trial ;  and  if  there  be  any  mistake  of  the  facts,  the  court  below 
is  competent  to  redress  it,  by  granting  a  new  trial.  "^ 

§  1773.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  is  to  be  "  with  such  excep- 
tions and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  prescribe." 
But  here  a  question  is  presented  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  whether  the  appellate  jurisdiction  attaches  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  subject  to  be  withdrawn  and  modified  by  Con- 
gress, or  whether  an  act  of  Congress  is  necessary  to  confer  the 
jurisdiction  upon  the  court  If  the  former  be  the  true  construc- 
tion, then  the  entire  appellate  jurisdiction,  if  Congress  should 
make  no  exceptions  or  regulations,  would  attach  propria  vigore 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  latter,  then,  notwithstanding  the 
imperative  language  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  lifeless  until  Congress  have  conferred  power  on  it  And  if 
Congress  ^may  confer  power,  they  may  repeal  it.  So  that  the 
whole  efficiency  of  the  judicial  power  is  left  by  the  Constitution 

1  Parsons  v,  Bedford,  8  Peten's  R.  446  to  449. 
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wholly  unprotected  and  inert,  if  Congress  shall  refrain  to  ai 
There  are  certainly  very  strong  grounds  to  maintain  that  the 
langua^  of  the  Constitution  meant  to  confer  the  appellate  jur- 
isdiction absolutely  on  the  Supreme  Court,  independent  of  any 
action  by  Congress;  and  to  require  this  action  to  divest  or  reg- 
ulate it.     The   language  as  to  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  admits  of  no  doubt     It  confers  it  without  any 
action  of  Congress,      Why  should  not  the  same  language,  as  to 
the   appellate   jurisdiction,   have  the  same  interpretation?    It 
leaves  the  power  of  Congress  complete  to  make  exceptions  and 
regulations;  but  it  leaTes  nothing  to  their  inaction.     This  con- 
struction was  asserted  in  argument  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Constitution.^     It  was  at  that  time  denied;  and  it  was  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  that,  if  Congress  should  provide  no  rule  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  could  not  exer- 
cise any  appellate  jurisdiction  ^    That  doctrine,  however,  has, 
upon  more  mature  deliberation,  lieen  since  overturned;  and  it 
has  been  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  if  the  judicial  act 
(of  1789)  had  created  the  Supreme  Court,  without  defining  or 
limiting  its  jurisdiction,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  pos- 
sessing all  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Constitution  aasigns  to  it 
The  legislature  could  have  exercised  the  power  poesessed  by  it 
of  creating  a  Supreme  Court,  as  ordained  by  the  Constitution; 
andj    in  omitting  to  exercise  the  right  of  excepting  from  its 
constitutional  powers,   would  have   necessarily  left  those  con- 
stitutional powers  undiminished*     The  appellate  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  not  given  by  the  judicial  act  (of  1789),     They 
are  given  l>y  the  Constitution,     But  they  are  limited  and  regu- 
lated by  that  act,  and  other  acts  on  the  same  subject  ^(a)    And 
where  a  rule  is  provided,  all  persons  will  agree  that  it  cannot  be 
departed  from. 

§  1774.    It  should  be  added,  that  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  is  almost  wholly  under  the  control  of 

1  Chkholm  V,  Geof^o,  2  Dall.  419^  and  Iredell,  J/s,  Opinion,  p»  4d2» 
•  Wiacart  v.  Dauchy,  3  Ball  321,  326.  w 

«  DurouBseaii  p.  United  Slates,  8  Crancli,  307,313,  314  ;  United  Statea  v.  KooK. 
3  Crauch,  159,  170,  172. 

(a)  InMcCardle,  £tcp«r£e,7Wall.60«,  be  exerciaed  in  tlie  cases  prescriW  hj 

it  was  decided  that  though  the  appellate  legislation,  and  the  repeal  of  an  act  aUow- 

jniiadicticin  of  the  Supreme  Coort  is  con-  iiig  an  appeal  would  take  from  the  oooii 

ferred  by  the  Conatltution,  yet  it  can  only  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  pending  caMS^ 
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the  regulating  power  of  Congress,  there  are  certain  incidental 
powers  which  are  supposed  to  attach  to  them,  in  common  with 
all  other  courts,  when  duly  organized,  without  any  positive  enact- 
ment of  the  legislature.  Such  are  the  power  of  the  courts  over 
their  own  officers,  and  the  power  to  protect  them  and  their  mem- 
bers from  being  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  fimctions.^  (a) 

§  1775.  Although  the  judicial  department  under  the  Consti- 
tution would,  from  the  exposition  which  has  thus  been  made  of 
its  general  powers  and  functions,  seem  above  all  reasonable  ob- 
jections, it  was  assailed  with  uncommon  ardor  and  pertinacity  in 
the  State  conventions,  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  rights  of  the  States ;  as  unlimited  in  its  extent  and  un- 
defined in  its  objects;  as  in  some  portions  of  its  jurisdiction 
wholly  unnecessary  and  in  others  vitally  defective.  In  short, 
the  objections  were  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  and,  if 
jrielded  to,  would  have  left  it  without  a  shadow  of  power  or 
efficiency.  2 

§  1776.  The  Federalist  has  concluded  its  remarks  on  the  judi- 
cial department  in  the  following  manner:  "The  amoimt  of  the 
observations  hitherto  made  on  the  authority  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment is  this :  That  it  has  been  carefully  restricted  to  those 
causes  which  are  manifestly  proper  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
national  judicature;  that,  in  the  partition  of  this  authority,  a 

^  Ex  parte  BoUman,  4  Cranch,  75  ;  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat.  R.  88,  ii  ;  Ander- 
son V.  Dunn,  6  Wheat  R.  204. 

3  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  380  to  427  ;  1  Elliot's  Debates,  119  to  122  ;  8  Elliot's  De- 
bates, 125  to  145  ;  2  Amer.  Museum.  422,  429,  485  ;  8  Amer.  Museum,  62,  72 ;  Id. 
419,  420  ;  Id.  584,  540,  546. 

(a)  Proceedings  for  contempt  of  court  courts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 

are  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  right  of  administration  of  justice  ;  the  misbehavior 

trial  by  jury.      Eilenbecker  v.   District  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  courts  in 

Court  of  Plymouth  County,  134  U.  S.  31  ;  their  official  transactions,  and  the  disobe- 

Ex  parte  Savin,  131  U.  S.  267  ;  Ex  parte  dience  or  resistance  by  any  officer  of  the 

Cuddy,    Id.    280  ;    Ex  parte  Terry,    128  said  courts,  party,  juror,  witness,  or  any 

U.  S  289  ;  Anderson  v,  Dunn,  6  Wheat,  other  person  or  persons  to  any  lawful  writ, 

204  ;  Cart  Wright's  Case,   114  Mass.  280,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  command 

and  cases  there  cited.  of  the  said  courts."    U.    S.   Rev.    Sts. 

Thft  power  of  the  United  States  courts  §  725,     The  power  to  punish  for  contempt 

over  contempts  is  now  regulated  in  part  is  inherent  in  all   courts.      Eilenbecker 

by  statute.     This  power,  it  is  enacted,  v.  District  Court  of  Plymouth  County, 

'*  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  supra;  Ex   arte  Robinson,  19  Wall.  505  ; 

cases  except  the  misbehavior  of  any  per-  Cartwright's  Case,  supra, 
son  or  persons  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
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very  small  portion  of  orij^inal  jurisdiction  has  been  reserved  to 
the  Supreme  Coin%  and  tlie  rest  conaigned  to  the  subordinate 
tribunals;  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  possess  an  ap|>ellate  juris- 
diction, botli  as  to  law  and  fact,  in  all  ttte  cases  referred  to  them, 
but  Bulijeet  to  any  exceptimis  and  rei^ulatious  which  may  be 
thought  advisable;  that  this  appellate  jurisdiction  does  in  no 
case  abolitth  the  trial  by  jury;  and  that  an  ordinary  degree  of 
prudence  and  integrity  in  the  national  councils  will  ensure  us 
solid  advantages  from  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  judi- 
ciary, without  exposing  us  Uy  any  of  the  inconveniences  which 
have  been  predicted  from  that  source.  "^ 

§  1777.  The  functions  of  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  strictly  and  exclusively  judicial.  They  can- 
not^ therefore,  be  called  upon  to  advise  the  President  in  any  ex- 
ecutive measures,  or  to  give  extrajudicial  interpretations  of  law, 
or  to  act  as  commissioners  in  cases  of  pensions,  or  other  like 
proceedings.^ 

§  1778.  The  next  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  third  article 
is  **The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment^ 
shall  he  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where 
such  crimes  shall  have  been  committed.  But  when  not  com- 
mitted within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places 
as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed."  ^(a) 

§  1779.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  in  this  place  to  expatiate 
upon  the  antiquity  or  importance  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases.  It  was  from  very  early  times  insisted  on  by  our  ancestors 
in  the  parent  country,  as  the  great  bulwark  of  their  civil  and 
political  liberties,  and  watched  with  an  unceasing  jealousy  and 
solicitude.  The  right  conBtitntes  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  Magna  Charta,*  iu  which  it  is  declared,  *'''?iuUuf(  homo  capiaiur^ 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  81.  See  on  the  Judiciary  the  Journal  of  Convetition,  pp.  98| 
90,  100,  188.  189,  296,  301. 

^  5  Margliaira  Life  of  Waahington,  ch,  6,  ppw  488,  441  ;  Sei^'cant  on  Const,  ch.  28, 
p.  303  (2d  edit.  ch.  SI,  p.  375)  ;  Marbiiry  v,  Madison,  1  Cranch,  171  ;  Dewhuret  p. 
Coulthart,  3  DalL  R,  499  ;  Haybiirn'a  Case^  2  Ball*  R,  409,  410,  and  note  Id.,  and 
p.  411  ;  Sergeant  on  Conat.  ck  S3,  p.  391  (cK  84,  p.  401,  2d  edition). 

»  See  Mr.  Marshairs  Speecli,  5  Wheat  R.  Appx,  23,  24. 

*  Magna  Cbttrta,  ch.  29  (9  Henry  3d)  ;  2  Inat.  45  ;  3  Black,  Conim.  849  ;  4  Black. 
Comm,  349. 

(a)  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  tbe  State  courts,  Eilenbecker  e.  District  Owirt 
of  Plymouth  County,  134  U.  S,  31. 
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nec  imprinoneturj  aut  exuletuVj  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatuTj  ^c. ; 
nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorumj  vel  per  legem  terrce ;  " 
no  man  shall  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  banished,  nor  de- 
prived of  life,  &c.,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  judgment  of  his  peers  here  alluded  to,  and 
commonly  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  former  times,  a  trial 
per  paisj  or  trial  by  the  country,  is  the  trial  by  a  jury,  who  are 
called  the  peers  of  the  party  accused,  being  of  the  like  condition 
and  equality  in  the  State.  When  our  more  immediate  ancestors 
removed  to  America,  they  brought  this  great  privilege  with  them, 
as  their  birthright  and  inheritance,  as  a  part  of  that  admirable 
common  law  which  had  fenced  round  and  interposed  barriers  on 
every  side  against  the  approaches  of  arbitrary  power.  ^  It  is  now 
incorporated  into  all  our  State  constitutions  as  a  fundamental 
right,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
justly  obnoxious  to  the  most  conclusive  objection  if  it  had  not 
recognized  and  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn  terms. ^  (a) 

§  1780.  The  great  object  of  a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
is,  to  guard  against  a  spirit  of  oppression  and  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  rulers,  and  against  a  spirit  of  violence  and  vindictiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  often  more  important  to 
guard  against  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  sjrmpathies  of  all 
mankind  are  enlisted  against  the  revenge  and  fury  of  a  single 
despot,  and  every  attempt  will  be  made  to  screen  his  victims. 
But  how  difficult  is  it  to  escape  from  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
dignant people,  roused  to  hatred  by  unfounded  calumnies,  or 
stimulated  to  cruelty  by  bitter  political  enmities,  or  unmeasured 
jealousies  ?  The  appeal  for  safety  can,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, scarcely  be  made  by  innocence  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
the  severe  control  of  courts  of  justice,  and  by  the  firm  and  im- 
partial verdict  of  a  jury  sworn  to  do  right,  and  guided  solely  by 
legal  evidence  and  a  sense  of  duty.     In  such  a  course  there  is  a 

^  2  Kent's  Comni.  Lect  24,  pp.  1  to  9  (2d  edition,  pp.  1  to  12)  ;  8  Elliot* s  Debates, 
831,  899. 

'  A  trial  by  jury  is  generally  understood  to  mean  ex  vi  termini,  a  trial  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  impartially  selected,  who  must  unanimotuly  concur  in  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  before  a  legal  conviction  can  be  had.  Any  law,  therefore,  dispensing  with 
any  of  these  requisites,  may  be  considered  unconstitutional. 

(a)  Work  v.  State,  2  Ohio  St  296  ;     402  ;  2  Leading  Criminal  Cases,  827  and 
SUte  V.  Cox,  8  English,  486  ;  The  People     note. 
V.  Johnson,  2  Parker,  C.  C.  822,  829, 868, 
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double  Becuritj  against  the  prejudices  of  judges,  who  may  partake 
of  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  government,  and  against  the 
passions  of  the  multitude^  who  maj  demand  their  victim  with  a 
clamorous  precipitancj.  So  long,  indeed,  as  this  palladium  re- 
mains sacred  and  inviolable,  the  liberties  of  a  free  government 
cannot  wholly  falL*  But,  to  give  it  real  efficiency,  it  must  be 
preserved  in  its  purity  and  dignity,  and  not,  with  a  view  to 
slight  inconveniences  or  imaginary  burdens,  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  its  worth,  or  are 
too  inert^  or  too  ignorant,  or  too  imbecile  to  wield  its  potec 
armor.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  with  the  warmth  and  pride  h 
coming  an  Englishman  living  under  its  blessed  protection, 
said:  "A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  concludes  that  becut 
Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  lost  their  liljerties,  therefor 
those  of  England  in  time  must  perish,  should  have  recollect 
that  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  liber 
ties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to  the  trial  by  jury.'**(<i) 

§  1781.    It  is  observable,  that  the  trial  of  all  crimes  is  not 
only  to  be  by  jury,  but  to  lie  held  in  the  State  where  they  are 
committed.     The  object  of  this  clause  is  to  secure  the  partyj 
accused  from  being  dragged  to  a  trial  in  some  distant  State,' 
away  from  his  friends,   and  witnesses,   and  neighborhood,   and 
thus  to  be  subjected  to  the  verdict  of  mere  strangers,  who  may ' 
feel  no  common  sympathy,  or  who  may  even  cherish  animosities] 
or  prejudices  against  him<     Besides  this,  a  trial  in  a  distant  Statef 
or  territory  might  subject  the  party  to  the  most  oppressive  enA 
pciises,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  inability  of  procuring  the  proper^ 
witnesses  to  establish  his  innocence.     There  is  little  danger, 
indeed,  that  Congress  would  ever  exert  their  iwwer  in  such  an 


1  4  Bkck.  Comm.  349,  S50, 

«  3  Black.  Comm.  Z79,  See  also  Id.  S81,  1  commend  to  the  diligent  pemsal  of 
enreiy  scholar  and  eveiy  legisiator  the  noble  enlogium  of  Mr-  Justice  Blackstons  on 
tlie  tml  by  jury.  It  ts  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  forcible  exposition! 
of  that  cla^ical  jtinst.  See  3  Black.  Comm.  379.  380,  381  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  349| 
850.  See  also  De  Lolme,  B.  1.  ch.  13  ;  B.  2,  ch.  16.  Dr.  Pnley's  chapter  on  ibe  id- 
ministration  of  justice  is  not  the  least  Taluable  part  of  his  work  on  Moral  PhUosopby. 
8e«  B.  e,  cb.  8.     See  alao  2  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  F.  2,  cb.  6,  p*  305,  &c. 


{a}  The  jury,  it  is  held,  are  not  jiidgea 
of  the  law  tu  the  fe^leral  courts,  but  are  to 
receive  the  law  from  the  court.  United 
States  V,  Battiste,  2  Siun,  240 ;  Stittuius 


p.  United  States,  5  Crancb.  C.  C.  578 ; 
United  States  tr,  Morris,  I  Curt.  C,  C,  55  j 
United  States  v.  Riley,  5  Blateh.  206. 
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expressive  and  unjustifiable  a  manner.^  But  upon  a  svibject  so 
Tital  to  the  security  ol  the  citizen,  it  was  fit  to  leave  as  little  as 
possible  to  mere  discretion.  By  the  common  law,  the  trial  of 
all  crimes  is  required  to  be  in  the  county  where  they  are  com- 
mitted. Nay,  it  originally  carried  its  jealousy  still  furthei^,  and 
required  that  the  jury  itself  should  come  from  the  vicinage  of  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  be  committed.^  (a)  This  was 
certainly  a  precaution  which,  however  justifiable  in  an  early  and 
barbarous  state  of  society,  is  little  commendable  in  its  more  ad^ 
vanced  stages.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  in  such  cases 
to  summon  a  jury  laboring  nad^r  local  prejudices  is  laying  a 
snare  for  their  consciences ;  and  though  they  should  have  virtue 
and  vigor  of  mind  sufficient  to  keep  fliem  upright,  the  parties 
will  grow  suspicious,  and  indulge  other  doubts  of  the  impartial- 
ity of  the  trial.  3  It  was  doubtless  by  analogy  to  this  rule  of  the 
common  law  that  all  criminal  trials  are  required  to  be  in  tbe 
State  where  committed.  But  as  crimes  may  be  committed  on 
the  high  seas  and  elsewhere  out  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
a  State,  it  was  indispensable  that  in  such  cases  Congress  should 
be  enabled  to  provide  the  place  of  trial. 

§  1782.  But,  although  this  provision  of  a  trial  by  jury  in 
criminal  cases  is  thus  constitutionally  preserved  to  all  citizens, 
the  jealousies  and  alarms  of  the  opponents  of  the  Constitution 
were  not  quieted.  They  insisted  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  indis- 
pensable upon  other  subjects,  and  that  upon  this,  further  auxil- 
iary rights  ought  to  have  been  secured.*  These  objections  found 
their  way  into  the  State  conventions,  and  were  urged  with  great 
zeal  against  the  Constitution.  They  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  adoption  of  that  instrument  But  they  produced  such  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  that  Congress,  immediately 
after  their  first  meeting,  proposed  certain  amendments,  embra- 
cing all  the  suggestions  which  appeared  of  most  force ;  and  these 
amendments  were  ratified  by  tiie  several  States,  and  are  now 

1  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  899,  idO,  407,  420. 

«  2  Hale,  P.  C.  ch.  24,  pp.  260,  204;  Hawk.  P.  C,  B.  2,  ch.  25,  J  84 ;  4  Black. 
Omm.  305. 

•  8  Black.  Comm.  888. 

«  See  2  Elliot's  Debates,  881,  880  to  427  ?  1  EUiof  a  DebatM,  119, 120,  121, 122 ; 
S^Bliofs  Debates,  139, 140,  149, 158,  800. 

(a)  Because  the  jurors  at  lint  were  witnoaaai 
VOL.  II.  — 86 
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become  a  part  of  the  Constitutioiu  They  are  contained  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  amendments,  (a)  and  are  as 
follows:  — 

"Xo  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime  (b)  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  eases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces^ 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  ^ub*^^ 
lie  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence,^H 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  com- 
pelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  ;(c?) 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  proces&^J 
of  law;(t;)  nor  shall  private  projierty  be  taken  for  public  uboI^^ 
without  just  compensation,  (e)  ' 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  sjwedy  and  pulilic  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law; 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have^H 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his   defence."  " 

§  1783.    Upon  the  main  provisions  of  these  articles  a  few  re- 
marks only  will  be  made,  since  they  are  almost  self-evident,  and 
require  few    illustrations    to  establish    their    utility  and 


can 
importance. 

{a)  Theae  articles  apply  only  to  the 
jederml  government,  ^jc  park  Sawyer, 
124  U.  S.  200  ;  Spies  i?.  minois,  123  U.  S. 
18L 

(i)  As  to  this  term  see  Ex  parte  Wil- 
8on^  114  U.  S.  417  ;  Jones  i?.  Robbiiia,  8 
Gray,  829,  349  ;  MAckin  v.  United  Stfltes, 
lie  U.  3,  848. 

ic)  Sm  Boyd  V,  TJmted  States,  US 
U.  S.  616. 

(rf)  See  Green  v.  Brigga,  1  Curtis,  C.  C. 
Sll  ;  Murmy  i%  Hoboken  Land  and  Im- 
proFement  Co.,  18  How,  272  ;  Freeland  y* 
Williama.  131  U.  S.  4(^5  ;  Eilenbecker  v, 
Diatrict  Court  of  Plymouth  County,  134 
U.  S,  31  ;  Chiciigo  Ry.  Co.  v.  St«te,  Id. 
418  ;  in  which  cases,  together  with  the 
large  nmuber  dted  in  connection  with 


§{  1789,  1790,  the  meaning  of  the  irairdl| 

"  due  process  of  law  '*  i^  examined. 

(e)  Conseqnential   damages    from   im-' 
proving  streets  belonging  to  the  znunici* 
paiity  do  not  come  within  this  last  pro* 
Yifiioo,     Northern  Transii.  Co.  v,  Chicago^ 
99  V,  S.  635.     When  private  property  b 
devoted  by  the  owner  to  the  use  of  the 
piihlic,  the  State  may  roasonably  regolati 
its  U£o,  u  by  fixing  a  maximum  price  Wt 
be  demanded  for  the  benefit     Mann  i^ J 
lUinDia,  94  U.  S.  113,  Field,  J.,  disKlifc*' 
ing  ;  Chicago  R.  Co,   v.  Iowa,   ld«  155. 
Vfhtn  property  is  **  taken/*  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Conatitntion,  see  Pumpdly  | 
V.  Green  Bay  Canal  Co,t   18  Wall,  IW' 
(overflow  of  water). 
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§  1784.  The  first  clause  requires  the  interposition  of  a  grand 
jury,  by  way  of  presentment  or  indictment,  before  the  party  ac- 
cused can  be  required  to  answer  to  any  capital  and  infamous 
crime  charged  against  him.  And  this  is  regularly  true  at  the 
common  law  of  all  offences  above  the  grade  of  common  misde- 
meanors. A  grand  jury,  it  is  well  known,  are  selected  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  duly  sworn  to  make  inquiry  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  State 
government  within  the  body  of  the  county  for  which  they  are  im- 
panelled. In  the  national  courts,  they  are  sworn  to  inquire  and 
present  all  offences  committed  against  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional government,  within  the  State  or  district  for  which  they 
are  impanelled,  or  elsewhere  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional government  The  grand  jury  may  consist  of  any  number, 
not  less  than  twelve,  nor  more  than  twenty-three ;  and  twelve, 
at  least,  must  concur  in  every  accusation.  ^  They  sit  in  secret, 
and  examine  the  evidence  laid  before  them  by  themselves.  A 
presentment,  properly  speaking,  is  an  accusation  made  ex  mero 
motu  by  a  grand  jury  of  an  offence  upon  their  own  observation 
and  knowledge,  or  upon  evidence  before  them,  and  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  government. 
An  indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  an  offence  preferred  to, 
and  presented  upon  oath  as  true,  by  a  grand  jury,  at  the  suit  of 
the  government.  Upon  a  presentment,  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  must  frame  an  indictment  before  the  party  accused  can  be 
put  to  answer  it.^  But  an  indictment  is  usually,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, framed  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  laid  before 
the  grand  jury.  When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence, 
if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  is  groundless,  or  not 
supported  by  evidence,  they  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back 
of  the  bill  "ignoramus,"  or,  "we  know  nothing  of  it,"  whence 
the  bill  was  said  to  be  ignored.  But  now  they  assert  in  plain 
English,  "not  a  true  bill,"  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  "not 
found, "  and  then  the  party  is  entitled  to  be  discharged,  if  in  cus- 
tody, without  further  answer.  But  a  fresh  bill  may  be  preferred 
against  him  by  another  grand  jury.  If  the  grand  jury  are  satis- 
fied of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  then  they  write  on  the  back  of 
the  bill,  "a  true  bill "  (or,  anciently,  "6iHa  vera^^).  The  bill  is 
then  said  to  be  found,  and  is  publicly  returned  into  court ;  the 

1  i  Black.  Comm.  802,  SOe.  <  Id.  801,  802. 
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party  stands  indicted,  and  may  then  be  required  to  answer  the 
matters  charged  against  him.i 

§  1786.  From  this  summary  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
grand  jury  perform  mont  important  public  functions,  and  are  a 
great  security  to  the  citizens  against  vindictive  prosecutionsy 
either  by  the  go^^rnmeiit,  or  by  politiral  partisans,  or  by  priyffto 
enemies.  Nor  is  this  all  ;^  the  indictment  must  charge  the  time, 
and  place,  and  nature,  and  circumstances  of  the  offence  with 
clearness  and  certainty,  so  that  the  party  may  have  full  notice  of 
the  charge,  and  be  able  to  make  his  defence  with  all  reasonable 
knowledge  and  ability. 

§  1786.  There  is  another  mode  of  proeecution  which  exists  by 
the  common  law  in  regard  to  misdemeanors;  though  these  also 
are  ordinarily  prosecuted  upon  indictraents  found  by  a  gmnd 
jury.  The  mode  here  spoken  of  is  by  an  information  usually  at 
the  suit  of  the  goverament  or  its  oftlcers.  An  information  gener- 
ally differs  in  nothing  from  an  indictment  in  its  form  and  sub- 
stance, except  that  it  is  filed  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  pmper 
law-officer  of  the  government  ex  officio^  without  the  intervention 
or  approval  of  a  grand  jury,^  This  process  is  rarely  recurred  to 
in  America,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  formally  put  into  opera- 
tion by  any  positive  authority  of  Congress  under  the  national 
government  in  mere  cases  of  misdemeanor,  though  common 
enough  in  civil  prosecutions  for  penalties  and  forfeitures. (d) 

§  1787.  Another  clause  declares,  that  no  person  shall  be  sub- 
ject, ^^for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life 
and  limb/'  This,  again,  is  another  great  privilege  secured  by 
the  common  law.*  The  meaning  of  it  is,  that  a  party  shall  not 
be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence  after  he  has  once 
been  conricted  or  acrputted  of  the  offence  charged  by  the  verdict 
of  a  jury,  and  judgment  has  passed  thereon  for  or  against  him. 
But  it  does  not  mean  that  he  shall  not  be  tried  for  the  offence  a 
second  time  if  the  jury  have  been  discharged  without  giving  any 
verdict;  or  if,  having  given  a  verdict,  judgment  has  been  ar- 
rested upon  it,  or  a  new  trial  has  been  granted  in  bis  favor;  for 

*  4  Bkck.  Comm.  305,  SOfl. 

«  See  1  Tack.  Black,  Conini.  App.  S04,  805  J  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  p.  1S2. 

•  4  Black.  Coram.  308,  309, 

«  H»wk.  P.  C,  B.  3,  eh.  »5  ;  4  Black.  Comm.  335  ;  4tla  R,  40»  16,  47. 


(o)  See  Ex  parte  Wilson,  114  U.  S.  417. 
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in  such  a  case  his  life  or  limb  cannot  judicially  be  said  to  haTe 
been  put  in  jeopardy.^  (a) 

§  1788.  The  next  clause  prohibits  any  person  from  being  com- 
pelled, in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  or 
being  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  This  also  is  but  an  affirmance  of  a  common-law  privi- 
lege. (6)  But  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  some  countries  not  only  are  criminals  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  themselves,  but  are  subjected  to  the  rack  or  torture 
in  order  to  procure  a  confession  of  guilt  And,  what  is  worse, 
it  has  been  (as  if  in  mockery  or  scorn)  attempted  to  excuse  or 
justify  it,  upon  the  score  of  mercy  and  humanity  to  the  accused. 
It  has  been  contrived,  it  is  pretended,  that  innocence  should 
manifest  itself  by  a  stout  resistance,  or  guilt  by  plain  confes- 
sion; as  if  a  man's  innocence  were  to  be  tried  by  the  hardness 
of  his  constitution,  and  his  guilt  by  the  sensibility  of  his  nerves.^ 
Oicero,  many  ages  ago,^  though  he  lived  in  a  state  wherein  it 
was  usual  to  put  slaves  to  the  torture  in  order  to  furnish  evi- 
dence, has  denounced  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  the  meas- 
ure in  terms  of  glowing  eloquence,  as  sriking  as  they  are  brief. 
They  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Tacitus,  and  breathe  all  his 
pregnant  and  indignant  sarcasm.^  Ulpian,  also,  at  a  still  later 
period  in  Roman  jurisprudence,  stamped  the  practice  with  se- 
vere reproof.^ 

§  1789.  The  other  part  of  the  clause  is  but  an  enlargement  of 
the  language  of  Magna  Charta,  ^^  nee  9uper  eum  ibimus^  nee  super 
eum  mittemuSy  nm  per  legale  Judicium  parium  suorum^  vel  per 
legem  terrce  "  (neither  will  we  pass  upon  him,  or  condemn  him, 
but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land).     Lord  Coke  says  that  these  latter  words  (by  the  law  of 

1  See  TJDited  Stetes  v.  Haskell,  4  "Wash.  Cfir.  R.  402,  410  ;  United  States  v.  Perez, 
9  Wheat  R.  579  ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  B.  2,  ch.  85,  j  8 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comra.  App.  806 ; 
Rawle  on  the  Constitution,  ch.  10,  pp.  182,  188  ;  10  Johns.  R.  187.  See  also  ,6  Seig. 
k  R.  677  ;  1  Dever.  R.  276  ;  17  Mass.  R.  616. 

3  4  Black.  Comm.  326  ;  3  Wllson*s  Law  Lect.  164  to  169. 

»  Cicero,  Pro  Sulla,  28. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  quotes  them  in  4  Black.  Comm.  826 ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  304,  305  ;  Rutherforth,  Inst.  B.  1,  ch.  18,  $  6. 

«  See  3  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  168  ;  1  Gilb.  Hist  249. 

(a)  See  2  Leading  Crim.   Cas.   857,  Xh)  See  Boyd  v.   United  States,  116 

where  the  authorities  are  stated*  U.  8.  616. 
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die  iaad)  men  hj  doe  procew  o<  Imw,  («)  thai  ia»  witlioiit  due 
^or  indictnieiil,  and  being  braqglil  in  to  mmwier  ibere- 


Mfvir  <m  ^  4iiacd*  to  i*  l»  dnv  A  dMT 
■ai  fihatiicf  fiat  fifiiriWf  to  tU  eMee« 

OVRPKB    paMVBBinaP    VMieB    OC    Bjr  iBBB 

pw^or  kv  Hid  tfaoie  vkidi  ■■»  m^^ 
mma,  l^  is  Pnckad  r.  WiDImi^  ISl 
U.aiOS,    TitioiMpnieeediii^iimhin 

•ilf  m  A  ml  ill  cinaeeryto  agoia  tlie 
twiflion  of  ft  jndgmeiit,  and  t]>a  vm 
Mi  Anm  pnoem  ni  Isv.  PttMXM  of  tazar 
fSdiif  execotod  •eeordiaf  to  esubtkhad 
VMge,  ifl  doe  prooen  of  Isw.  BeU*i  G«p 
B.  Co.  r.  ComiDOBwealtlk,  134  V.  S.  2SS ; 
PdBMr  1^.  McMabon,  1S3  U.  a  Wi\ 
KcTDtaek;  R.  B.  Titi  Cams,  115  U.  a 
til  ;  Bprinieer  t?«  CniUd  SUte%  lOS 
tJ.  R  686,  Proceeditigi  in  caaei  of  eon- 
tempt  tre  alw  doe  pnweM.  Eflenbecker 
n  DifltTiet  Conrt  of  Pljmoutk  Cimiity, 
194  C  8.  SI.  Qmlra^  of  prooeedingi  of  a 
itatatory  rB0n»d  coamiiaalon  empowered 
to  estftblith  rates  aa  a  finalitr,  withoat 
iiaue  or  Incitiiry  had,  to  the  exclofioo  of 
the  iiction  of  the  coniti,  Chicago  Bj.  Oo. 
9.  HUte,  134  U.  S.  418.  Three  jadges 
diiientedi  on  Ihe  groand  that  the  regula- 
tion and  a«ttbni«nt  of  the  fares  of  lail- 
roadj  and  other  a^icominodayoiia,  was  a 
tegjalatire  prerogative  and  not  a  Judicial 
one,  See  Georgia  R.  Co.  v.  Smith,  128 
U.  8.  174 ;  Dow  p,  Bcidelroan,  125  U.  S. 
$80  ;  Stone  v,  Fann«ra'  Loan  Co.,  115 
U.  8.  $07,  325,  as  to  the  power  to  rcgu* 
lata  ratcf  over  railroods  opemting  within 
the  State.  A»  to  the  original  expression 
**pcr  legtmUrra**  aee  Btgelow'a  History 
of  Procedure,  155,  note* 

Tlie  flnhject  of  some  of  theae  eaiiea  in* 
volrea  rundarnental  conceptionH  of  Ameri* 
can  Constitationat  law,  requinng,  anioBg 
other  things,  indeed^  the  Btatemetit  and 
examiniition  of  aome  hackneyed  tmths. 


M  U.  &llSp  MAjba 
id  misk  a  mv  to 
a  apBclfa  amfli^  «tbt  text  of  a  hrief 
BBle ;  nd  ve  kf«  bsinc  m  tiaa  Ike  ^pfli- 
tioa  of  t^  paver  «f«  Elite  to  iz  nlBa«f 

Or  fidfie  \f  mmmm  af  fnpartj  wloch 
hffciiiy  to  tlii 

ci^  power.  That  tenn  ^giitftf  tlia  ana 
of  poorer  vhieh  a  hm  Stot%  vilk  ioiia 

over  its  citiMU^  Indeed,  tlit  jjiiffinnit 
maf  be  pot  as  a  mere  tnum ;  Ike  tove^ 
eigo  power  la  the  pwer  vbieli  1^  sgwA^ 
eign  (the  Sute)  eui  cxenito  tfleelanllf, 
i*  c^  emn  exerase  witknt  fiiiftl  mptnie 
of  itodL 

sovcrngft  powefi^  tAcivfoii^  hai  no  n^ 
eesiaiy  rdatiim  to  rigjbt  exrept  in  lo  fiir 
aa  tnteffescDee  with  right  maj  make  re- 
aiataace  prohahlj  enoc«»fnl  and  deatroj 
the  power,  —  an  eztrane  eaie.  Power  and 
riglit,  however  dilBcnlt  aometinies  to 
■eparate^  are  eo  enentially  different, 
that  aoTtretgn  power  may,  and  occaaon- 
ailj  does  destroy  particular  rights,  aad 
may  make  all  ri^ta  precarioiuk  That  ia 
tnie,  of  coarse,  whateTer  the  Jbrm  of  tha 
particular  goremment  The  eovereign 
power  of  repoblican  America  can  destroy 
right  9^  well  as  can  despotic  China.  Hm 
as  well  as  ebewher^  that  power  can  not 
only  make  and  onmake  written  oonstita- 
tiona,  it  can  take  away  a  citi2en*a  property 
without  compensation  ;  it  can  deprive  a 
man  of  life^  liberty,  or  property  withoni 
"dne  proocig  of  Uw  ; "  for  the  sabTeraon 
of  the  rights  of  an  individnal  dttjen  on 
seldom  prov^oke  a  destruction  of  the  State. 

With  us  the  soTereign  power  residei  is 
the  people.  *'We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  fonn  a  mors 
perfect  union  ,  .  ,  do  ordain  and  estab* 
lish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America,"    This  is  true  in  tht 
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to  by  due  process  of  the  common  law.^(a)  So  that  this  clause  in 
effect  affirms  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  common  law.* 

1  2  Inst  50,  51 ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  p.  10  (2d  ed.  p.  18) ;  Care's  English 
Liberties,  p.  19 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  804,  805 ;  Barrington  on  Statutes,  17 
Id.  86, 87.  «  Ibid. 


doable  and  complex  sense  in  which  the 
people,  using  the  word  now  and  after- 
wards in  the  singular  as  denoting  solidar- 
ity, is  the  sovereign  at  once  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  particular  State  in- 
habited. 

The  sovereign  power  resides  indeed  in 
the  people ;  and  yet  not  in  all  things 
directly  and  immediately,  for  the  people 
has  by  written  Constitution  solemnly 
manifested  its  will  that  the  sovereign 
power  shall  be  exercised  only  in  certain 
ways.  To  those  ways  the  sovereign  is 
pledged  ;  and  while  it  may  by  revolution 
act  otherwise,  it  cannot  consciously  and 
avowedly  do  so  short  of  revolution,  be- 
cause the  manifestation  of  the  sovereign 
will  (in  the  Constitution)  is  constant, 
instant,  and  perpetual.  The  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  has  been  given  in  part 
to  the  federal  government,  and  in  part 
retained  for  the  States.  Congress  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  legislatures  on  the 
other  (together  with  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary)  are  called  into  existence  by  the 
sovereign,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
various  purposes  to  be  accomplished. 
They  are  the  people's  "substitutes  and 
agents, '  as  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  it 

The  exercise  of  all  power  not  com- 
mitted to  the  federal  government  being 
retained  for  the  States,  the  States,  to  the 
extent  of  this  power  retained,  possess  aU 
power  which  any  nation  can  possess  ;  ne- 
cessarily is  this  true  because  this  power, 
together  with  that  the  exercise  of  which 
has  been  granted  to  the  federal  govern- 


ment, makes  the  whole  sum  of  power  of 
the  sovereign.  Within  the  power  retained, 
then^  the  State  legislatures  may  exercise 
all  powers  which  the  English  Parliament 
(to  use  the  natural  and  familiar  illustra- 
tion) may  exercise,  in  so  far  as  the  State 
constitutions  have  not  limited  the  sphere 
of  legislation.  It  can  hardly  be  contend- 
ed now  that,  apart  from  plain  constitu- 
tional declaration,  the  authority  of  the 
State  legislatures  is  a  grant  or  delega- 
tion ;  but  even  if  that  were  the  correct 
view,  the  fact  would  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  States  themselves. 

If  then,  within  the  powers  retained, 
the  sovereign  manifests  its  will,  its  sub- 
stitutes and  agents  must  execute  the  same 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability ;  and  that 
too,  in  a  plain  case,  without  raising  any 
question  whether  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished is  right  or  wrong.  Plain  wrong- 
doing may  lead  to  revolution,  and  for 
that  if  for  no  other  reason  is  not  likely 
to  be  persisted  in,  or  attempted  on  any 
great  scale.  But  the  boundaries  of  wrong- 
doing are  vague  :  there  is  a  border-lnnd 
which  is  debatable,  wherein  the  State 
may  and  constantly  does  act 

The  subject  for  consideration  here,  if 
it  is  within  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States,  affords  a  suflScient  example ;  it  is 
within  the  border-land  of  right  and  wrong. 
I!^  here,  the  sovereign  has  plainly  ex- 
pressed its  will,  its  substitutes  and  agents, 
in  a  word,  its  ministers,  may  not  question 
the  thing  determined  upon  ;  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  plain  declaration  by  the  sover- 
eign should  be  questioned  by  that  branch 


(a)  A  statute  is  not  unconstitutional 
for  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  practise 
medicine  without  a  certificate  that  the 


person  is  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  med- 
ical college.    Dent  v.  State,  129  U.  S.  114. 
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1 1790.    The  concluding  clati^  ia^  Uiat  private  proper^  shaU 
not  be  taken  fur  public  tide  without  just  compeDsaticsL  (a)    This 


of  Um  0>W9nmeat,  to  be  ipedfic,  wluiae 
iAcB  it  ftisl  to  exjiofiDd  and  Uien  X» 
•ftforoe  tiie  mvenign  declAratian.  To  be 
niare  ipecxficv  tb«  coorU  caatiot  Mmaat 
to  find  aooK  principle  by  which  lli«  OOT^ 
treigB  vill,  pUinly  eipivioed,  m  cmmd" 
cf«d  M  contrar}- «.  9,  to  the  very  tbeorj 
or  spirit  of  the  State.  There  appcmii  to 
be  no  pbce  for  the  doctrine  ioiDetiixiei 
M^ggettedt  that  the  oourta,  for  the  por- 
poie  of  OTertnmiqg  Stitc  kgislatinn,  tho 
power  to  mdce  which  has  never  in  aaj 
wey  been  surrendered,  mej  refer  to  tbe 
prindp2ee  upon  which  «  free  goremment 
k  foonded.  Soe  Mr.  Jniticie  Field,  dis^ 
ienting  in  Konn  v.  Illinoia,  at  p.  148. 
That  may  be  done,  of  conree,  in  a  case  of 
donbt  in  regard  to  the  BOTereign  will,  bat 
not,  it  is  conceived,  where  that  will  ii  ex- 
preSMd  in  plain  kngnnge.  If  the  exercise 
of  the  power  to  regolate  rates  haa  noit 
been  delegated  or  abandoned,  tlie  Sutes 
m&ff  f9gii]«te  ntea ;  tbe  question  th<>n  is, 
have  the  States  retained  their  aoTereignty 
in  this  parti  CO  lar '' 

Two  proviHiona  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Fnitfld  States  hare  been  the  subject 
of  debate  upon  this  question  ;  the  pro* 
▼ision  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compen- 
sation/and  the  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  life,  libeity,  or  propi*rty 
without  due  pmce^  of  law,  the  latter 
proriaion  appearing  both  in  the  5th  at)4 
in  the  14th  aEuendnients.  The  power  to 
regulate  mtes  npp-ars  to  be  consistent 
with  the  first-named  provision,  The 
proviidoa  is  construed  sometimes  to  refer 
only  to  firoperty  of  a  purely  private  na* 
ture,  such  as  a  farm  or  a  horse  in  ordi- 
nary nae.      To   such,    the   assurance    of 


(fl)  See  United  States  v.   Jones,  100 

U.  S.   51 S  ;    Boom   Co.  1?.  Patterson,  98 

0.  8.   40Q  :   Davenport  Ry,  Co.  v.  Ren* 

wick,  102  U»  S.  180. 

A  corporation    entitled    to  take  land 


protecdoii  it  given ;  while  in  f«gaid  to 
piivate  proper^  deroled  to  ttiei  And  ben- 
efits in  which  ibe  pablic  ptftidpatea  wi%k 
tbo  oiwuer,  tbe  aasorance  of  the  loinBveipi 
baa  not  been  given,  and  the  power  may 
therefore  be  freely  exercised.  SomctxiiM^ 
aa  in  lUinois,  this  dortrixie  baa  been  d^ 
dated  in  State  conatittitksK. 

It  is  not  an  mmmu  to  tiiia  to  point 
oQt  that  the  pravinoB  does  not  Ttffsr  to 
cases  akin  in  any  way  to  regulating  taAea ; 
—  that  iakmg  impliea  tvcciving  bj  or  for 
the  taker,  as  in  the  case  of  land  tokco  ia 
eminent  domain,  whereaf  here  there  it 
no  rcceiring  by  or  for  the  taker  if  there 
ia  a  taking  of  any  tort.  Comp.  Ptimpelly 
V.  Green  Bay  Canal  Co.,  13  Wall  IM 
(flooding  land).  For,  notwithsunding, 
it  ia  open  to  reply  that,  so  far  as  this 
provision  is  conoercod,  no  coDstitntiooal 
aasonince  has  been  given  that  rates  shall 
not  be  regulated  ;  n^gulatiort  of  mtes  har. 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  the  provisioti,  the 
•overvign  is  not  bound  to  refmin  from 
legislating  according  to  its  own  pleasnriu 

But  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  wty, 
that  the  constnictioo  referred  to  t*  not 
likely  to  be  tiniveraally  accepted.  There 
is  a  plain  and  consbtent  meaniog  in  the 
words  "private  property  **  taken  in  thtir 
natural  aense,  to  wit,  as  op[»oeed  to  prop* 
erty  owned  by  the  public  ;  and  there  ia 
no  incongruity  in  the  idea  that  public 
property  may  be  taken  for  public  par^ 
poses  ;  the  property  of  a  town  or  of  m 
county  may  be  taken  by  the  State  or  by 
tbe  federal  government.  Still,  if  it  weis 
true  that  by  settled  construction  of  tbt 
federal  judiciary  the  words  "  private  prop* 
erty  '*  hare  here  the  meaning  of  poiely 
primte  property,  that  must  be  bioding 


under  the  law  of  eminent  domain  ctanot 
take  it  without  making  comjiensation  on 
the  ground  that  it  ia  being  pot  to  unlaw, 
ful  use.  Davenport  Ry.  Co.  v.  Eenwick, 
fftjpro. 
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is  an  affirmance  of  a  great  doctrine  established  by  the  common 
lav  for  the  protection  of  i^riyate  property.^ (a)    It  is  founded  in 


1  1  Black.  Comm.  188, 189. 


eyeiTwhere,  because  it  was  the  will  of  the 
people  in  making  the  Constitution  that 
oonstruction  of  its  prorision  ahonld  be 
committed  to  the  federal  courta.  But 
even  if  the  contrary  view,  that  the  words 
should  be  taken  in  their  natural  sense, 
were  settled,  the  reply  could  still  be  made 
as  before,  that  to  regulate  the  rates  of  ware- 
honsemen  is  not  to  takCf  and  therefore  to 
receive  by  the  taker,  a  man's  property ; 
and  that  again  would  leave  the  States  free, 
•0  far,  to  legislate  as  in  Munn  v.  Illinois. 

The  denial,  then,  of  the  validity  of  State 
legislation  regulating  rates  must,  it  seems; 
turn  upon  the  provision  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Now,  it  cannot  be  suo- 
cessfully  maintained  that  legislation, 
when  not  otherwise  restrained,  is  "due 
process.**  "  Due  process  "  is  a  technical 
term,  however  indefinite  its  meaning  in 
tome  particulars  ;  some  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion are  indeed  due  process,  as  e.  g.  legis- 
lation fixing  taxation  and  the  mode  of 
assessing  and  levying  taxes ;  but  legisla- 
tion as  such  has  never  been  admitted  into 
the  standing  of  due  process.  Nor  is  it  true 
to  say  that  private  pro])erty  cannot  be 
absolute  because  the  State  may  take  it 
for  its  own  needs,  and  that  property  only 
begins  where  State  control  ends.  (The 
contrary  of  both  of  these  statements  is 
urged  in  an  article  in  the  American  Law 
Review  for  Nov.-Dec.,  1890,  pp.  912, 
918.)  Such  a  view  is  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  property  uniformly  maintained 
by  the  courts,  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  England  as  well,  where  there  is 
more  to  say  for  the  denial  of  absolute 
ownership. 

The  proposition  in  itself,  that  legis- 


(a)  "  This  clause  is  intended  solely  as 
a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  power  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
k  not  applicable  to  the  legislation  of  the 


lation  which  cuts  off  the  profits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  lawftd  use  of  one*8 
property  deprives  him  of  his  property, 
seems  to  the  writer  unanswerable ;  or 
rather  it  seems  almost  self-evident.  Of 
what  avail  the  provision  in  question  to 
protect  a  man  in  his  property  **  if  the 
State  can,  by  fixing  the  compensation 
which  he  may  receive  for  its  use,  take 
from  him  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
property?"  Field,  J.,  in  Stone  v.  Wis- 
consin, 94  U.  S.  181.  But  considerations 
of  public  policy,  or  the  emphatic  and 
persistent  expressions  of  public  feeling  in 
the  direction  of  what  appears  to  be  for 
the  public  welfare,  are  often  suflScient  to 
affect  the  courts,  though  they  may  not 
distinctly  recognize  or  acknowledge  the 
influence.  To  such  influences  legislatures 
have  avowedly  yielded  in  the  regulation  of 
rates  ;  and  by  such  influences,  the  writer 
ventures,  though  with  no  little  hesitation, 
to  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  followed  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  (People  v.  Budd, 
117  N.  Y.  1),  have  not  been  unaffected. 
How  far  the  interpretation  or  con- 
struction of  constitutional  provisions  can 
be  Justified  by  the  change  of  circum- 
stances or  of  temper  in  the  public  is  a 
most  serious  question ;  but  that  con- 
struction and  interpretation  have,  in  some 
eases,  gone  in  advsnce  of  former  views, 
owii^  in  part  at  least  to  change  of  cir- 
cnmstances,  is  matter  of  history,  which 
he  who  runs  may  read.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  apprehended  that  this  is  in  en- 
tire accord  with  the  sovereign  will  as 
originally  manifested  in  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  Interpretation 
and  construction  were  delegated  (in  large 


States."  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Bar- 
ion  V.  Baltimore,  7  Pet  250  ;  Boring 
9.  Williams,  17  Ala.  516.  See  also  With- 
ers V,  Buckley,  20  How.  84. 
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natural  equity^  and  is  laid  down  br  jnriita  aa  a  principle  of  ttni* 
venal  \zwj{a)  Indeed,  in  a  free  goreiiiiDenl  almost  all  otlier 
rights  would  become  utterly  wortbleas  if  the  government  poaaened 
an  ttncontroUable  power  oner  the  private  fortnne  of  ereiy  citizen. 
One  of  the  fondamental  objects  of  every  good  government  must 
be  the  due  administration  of  patice;  and  how  vain  it  wonld  be 
to  apeak  of  auch  an  administration,  when  all  property  is  sobject 
to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  legislature  and  the  rulers.* (&) 

1  2  Koit't  Ccnun.  LeeL  24,  piiL  275,  276  (2d  ediL  ppw  9S»,  140) ;  S  Wtl«n*t  lam 
IjkL  209;  Ware  v.  Hyltoo,  3  Dall.  B.  194,  235  ;   1  Bkisk.  Oonm.  138,  139,  110. 

*S«elTi]£k.  Bbck^CVnoii.  Ai^a05,  30e;  BA«le«nCoBrt.dLlO,pLlS3w  Stt 
ftbo  Van  Horn  9.  Domiioe^  2  DmSL  ZS4. 


ptft)  to  tbe  ocmiU ;  «iid  it  ia  not  to  be 
presDmed  that  meo  of  tlM  alitlitj,  endow- 
ncnti,  and  wiMlooi  of  the  fnanen  of  tlie 
Gonititiitkni  of  liie  United  States,  vKo 
stand  for  the  people  and  aovteidgn,  shoold 
hare  vappoeed  that  time  ooold  not  pto- 
doce  changa  which  would  demand  action 
not  then  reqnired.  And  ao  it  is  that  it  ia 
•eldom  to  be  conaidered  a  condnaxre  teat 
to  in^jnire  wbat  would  bare  bees  aoecftod 
by  the  Sutes  at  the  time  the  CoestitnHon 
was  adopted.  The  will  of  the  aorereign, 
bowefrer  long  a^  ezprcased,  mast  ever  be 
taken  aa  a  wiae  will,  having  dne  i^gnrd 
to  the  future.    See  ante,  note  to  $  1061. 

Bnt  thli  IB  dangerous  ground,  and  the 
jodidafy  haa  alwaja  been  goremed  bj 
the  strongest  comenratiam  in  entering 
vpoQ  it.  In  the  caae  ander  consideration 
it  ia  a  matter  of  ejctreroe  doubt  whether 
the  oonrt  has  not  gone  too  far.  It  would 
aeem  wiaer  to  leare  such  matten  to  the 
people  in  their  aorereign  character,  for 
snch  change  aa  they  may  think  that  the 
changea  of  time  hare  required. 

(a)  There  may  be  casea  of  extreme 
necearity,  aa  the  pulling  down  of  houaea 
and  raUing  bulwarks  for  the  pablic  de- 
fence, BeiziDg  private  prorisiona  for  the 
anny  in  time  of  war,  when  the  owner 
baa  no  redresa.  See  9  Georgia  R.  841  ; 
Mitchell  V.  Harmony,  18  How.  115. 
Whether  the  government  is  liable  for  the 
deatmction  of  property  by  a  naval  officer 
fo  the  coune  ci  bottiUtiea,  may  depend 


upon  the  ttme  and  dfctanataneea^  aadtlw 
neoeaoity  for  the  act  It  wiU  gcaenny 
bea  qooiloQ  of  Cict.  Wiggin  v.  Unittd 
States^  1  Ct.  of  CL  Bep.  181 

(A)  In  the  tegolation  of  th^  bnrfnfM 
of  local  raibnada  the  Icgialatsn  coQld  aol 
i^qnirs  free  carriage,  it  aeema.  Geotpa 
R.  Co.  r.  Smith,  123  U.  8.  174.  Lfgia* 
lation  which  prohibits  the  niannfactnn 
of  intoxicating  liquora  does  not  deprire  a 
man  who  owns  a  distillery  of  his  piupeitj 
without  dne  proeeaa^  Kidd  ».  Pearaoii,  128 . 
U.  S.  1 ;  Foster  r.  Kansas,  112  U.  S.  205; 
Boston  Beer  Co.  s.  Maasachnaetts^  97  U. 
S.  25  :  Bartemeyer  «.  Iowa,  18  WalU  129, 
See  Crowlpy  r.  Christensefn,  187  U.  a  88* 
Kor  doea  legialation  which  anthoriaas  tlia 
abating  of  a  distillery  aa  a  natvnee.  Ibid. 
Statute  may  make  color-blindneaa  a  dis- 
qualification for  serrice  on  raibnada. 
NsahriUe  B.  Co.  v.  State,  128  U.  &  88. 
Beqniring  a  railroad  company  to  pay  for 
the  aerricea  of  examination  for  the  pmv 
poae  ia  not  taking  property  without  due 
process  of  Uw.     Ibid. 

Proc*»edings  in  tlie  enforcement  of  tax- 
ation are  not  without  due  procesa  becanM 
they  do  not  conform  to  the  commoD 
course  of  proceedings  in  the  conrta  of 
justice.  B^'ll's  Gap  R,  Co.  v.  Common- 
wealth, 134  tJ.  S.  232}  Palmer  a. 
McHahon,  133  U.  S.  660;  Walston  t. 
Nevin,  128  U.  S,  678;  Daridson  ai  New 
Orleans,  96  U.  S.  104. 

Further  aa  to  due  prooeai^  aee  York  «* 
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§  1791.  The  other  article,  in  declaring  that  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedj  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury 
of  the  State  or  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted (which  district  shall  be  previously  ascertained  by  law), 
and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation, 
and  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  does  but 
follow  out  the  established  course  of  the  common  law  in  all  trials 
for  crimes.  The  trial  is  always  public ;  the  witnesses  are  sworn, 
and  give  in  their  testimony  (at  least  in  capital  cases)  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  accused ;  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  are 
accurately  laid  down  in  the  indictment;  and  the  trial  is  at  once 
speedy,  impartial,  and  in  the  district  of  the  offence.^  (a)  Without 
in  any  measure  impugning  the  propriety  of  these  4)rovisions,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an  undue  soli- 
citude to  introduce  into  the  Constitution  some  of  the  general 
guards  and  proceedings  of  the  common  law  in  criminal  trials 
(truly  admirable  in  themselves),  without  sufficiently  adverting  to 
the  consideration,  that  unless  the  whole  system  is  incorporated, 
and  especially  the  law  of  evidence,  a  corrupt  legislature,  or  a 
debased  and  servile  people,  may  render  the  whole  little  more 
than  a  solemn  pageantry.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are 
enlightened,  and  honest,  and  zealous  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  it  will  be  impossible  to  surprise  them  into  a  sur- 
render of  a  single  valuable  appendage  of  the  trial  by  jury.* 

§  1792.    The  remaining  clauses  are  of  more  direct  significance 

1  See  i  Black.  Comm.  ch.  23  to  ch.  28  ;  Hawkins,  P.  C.  B.  2,  ch.  46,  J  1 ;  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  304,  305. 

*  See  Bawle  on  Const  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  129. 

Texas,  137  U.  S.  15  ;  Caldwell  r.  Texas,  Kelly  v.  Pittsburg,  104  U.  S.  78  ;  Pear- 
Id.  692  ;  Huling  v,  Eaw  Valley  R.  Co.,  sons  v.  Yewdall,  95  U.  S.  294  ;  McMillen 
130  U.  S.  559 ;  Sands  v.  Manistie  Rirer  v.  Anderson,  Id.  37 ;  Pennoyer  v.  Neff, 
Imp.  Co.,  123  U.  S.  288  ;  Church  v.  Kel-  Id.  714;  Davidson  v.  New  Orleans,  96 
sey,  121  U.  S.  282  ;  Arrowsmith  v.  Har-  U.  S.  97 ;  Kennard  r.  Louisiana,  92  U.  S. 
moning,  118  U.  3.  194  ;  little  Rock  R.  480;  Garrison  v.  New  York,  21  Wall. 
Co.  V.  Worthen,  120  U.  S.  97  ;  HUton  r.  196 ;  Beall  v.  New  Mexico,  16  WalL  635 
Merntt,  110  U.  S.  97  ;  Hurtado  v.  Cali-  (statute  authorizing  judgment  to  be  en- 
fomia.  Id.  516  ;  Springer  V.  United  States,  tered  against  a  surety  upon  judgment 
102  (J.  S.  586  ;  Hagarv.  Reclamation  Dis-  against  the  principal)  ;  Slaughter  House 
trict.  111  U.  S.  701  ;  Provident  Inst.  v.  Cases,  Id.  36  ;  In  re  Kemmler,  136  U.  S. 
Jersey  City,  113  U.  S.  506;  Ex  parte  436  (under  a  law  for  execution  by  elec* 
Wall,  107  U.  S.  265  (as  to  striking  an  tricity. 

attorney  off  the  roll) ;  Barton  v.  Barbour,  (a)  Cooley  Const  Limitations,   819- 

104  U.  8    126  (proceedings  in  equity) ;  328. 
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tad  neecarity.     The  mxamA  is  entitled  to  hmre  campukorjr  pro-;] 
ces  Cor  oMBintng  iritoenes  in  his  fa^or,  and  to  hATe  the  \ 
aace  <rf  oonnseL    A  verr  short  renew  of  the  state  of  the  com- 
mon  law  on  these  points  will  put  their  propriety  bejnoiid  qoestioxL 
In  the  first  pUce,  it  was  an  anciently  amd  eammonly^rooeived 
pmctioe,   derived  from  the  cinl  law^  and   which   Mr.   Justice 
Blaekatone  says,^  in  his  day,  still  obtained  in  France,  tl 
since  the  reToIntion  it  has  been  swept  away,  not  to  suffer 
party  accused  in  capital  cases  to  exculpate  himself  by  the 
timxmj  of  any  witnesaea.     Of  this  practice  the  courts  grew 
heartily  ashamed,  from  its  mueasonable  and  oppressive  charactei; 
that  another   practice  was  gradually  introduced  of  examinii 
witnesses  for  the  accused,  but  not  upon  oath ;  the  consequence  i 
which  was,  that  the  jury  gave  less  credit  to  this  latter  evideo 
ttan  to  that  produced  by  the  government     Sir  Edward  Cokfl 
denounced  the  practice  as  tyrannical  and  unjust,  and  contended 
that  in  criminal  cases  the  party  accused  was  entitled  to  ha%*t 
witnesses  sworn  for  him*     The  House  of  Commons,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England, 
insisted  in  a  particular  bill  then  pending,  and  against  the  effi^i»^M 
both  of  the  crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  carried  a  clause  af&nn^^B 
tng  the  right,  in  cases  tried  under  that  act,  of  witnesses  being 
sworn  for  as  well  as  against  the  accused*     By  the  statute  of  7 
Will   3,   ch.   3,   the  same  measure  of  justice  was  established 
throughout  the  realm  in  cases  of  treason,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,   the  like  rule  was  extended  to  all 
of  treason  and  felony.^    The  right  seems  never  to  have 
doubted  or  denied  in  cases  of  mere  misdemeanors.*    For  wi 
oauses  and  upon  what  grounds  this  distinction  was  maintained^ 
or  even  excused,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  satisfactory  or 
even  plausible  reasoning**     Surely,  a  man's  life  must  be  of  infi- 
nitely more  value  than  any  subordinate  punishment;  and  if  he 
might  protect  himself  against  the  latter  by  proofs  of  his  inno- 
cence, there  would  seem  to  \ye  irresistible  reasons  for  permitti 
him  to  do  the  same  in  capital  offences.*   The  common  suggestion 

1  4  Black.  Comm,  859 ;  Eaw1«  on  Con«t  ch*  IQ*  pp.  128,  129, 
>  4  Black.  Gomm.  359,  860  ;  S  Wilaon^B  Uw  Loot  170.  171  ;  Hawk.  F.  C.  cL  14^ 
S160;  2  HftK  P.  C.  28S. 

■  Hnwlc.  P.  C.  ch.  46,  $  1^9  :  2  Hftle,  P.  C.  283  ;  1  Tuck,  Blttk.  Comm.  App.  1 

*  2  HiUe,  P,  C.  283. 

^  Rawle  on  CoDit*  ch.  19,  pp.  129^  ISO. 
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has  been,  that  in  capital  cases  no  man  eoald,  or  rather  ought  to^ 
be  convicted  nnless  upon  evidence  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
as  to  be  above  contradiction  or  doubt.  But  who  can  say  whether 
it  be  in  any  case  so  high  until  all  the  proo&  in  favor  as  well  as 
against  the  party  have  been  heard  ?  Witnesses  for  the  govern- 
ment may  swear  falsely  and  directly  to  the  matter  in  charge,  and 
until  opposing  testimony  is  heard  there  may  not  be  the  slightest 
ground  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  yet,  when  such  ia  heard,  it  may 
be  incontestable  that  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  belief.  The  real 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  practice  was  early  adopted  into  the 
criminal  law  in  capital  cases  in  which  the  crown  was  supposed 
to  take  a  peculiar  interest,  in  base  subserviency  to  the  wishes  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  reproach  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of 
England,  which  the  state  trials^  antecedently  to  the  revolution 
of  1688,  but  too  strongly  sustain;  They  are  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  of  persons  who  were  condemned  to  death  not  only  against 
law  but  against  the  clearest  rules  of  evidence. 

§  1793.  Another  anomaly  in  the  common  law  is,  that  in  capi- 
tal cases  the  prisoner  is  not,  upon  his  trial  upon  the  general 
issue,  entitled  to  have  counsel,  unless  some  matter  of  law  shall 
arise  proper  to  be  debated.  That  is,  in  other  words,  that  he 
shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  talents  and  assistance  of  coun- 
sel in  examining  the  witnesses  or  making  his  defence  before  the 
jury.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  with  all  his  habitual  reverence 
for  the  institutions  of  English  jurisprudence  as  they  actually  ex- 
ist, speaks  out  upon  this  subject  with  the  free  spirit  of  a  patriot 
and  a  jurist  This,  he  says,  is  "a  rule,  which  —  however  it  may 
be  palliated  under  cover  of  that  noble  declaration  of  the  law,: 
when  rightly  understood,  that  the  judge  shall  be  counsel  for  tlie 
prisoner,  that  is,  shall  see  that  the  proceedings  against  him  are 
legal  and  strictly  regular  —  seems  to  be  not  all  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  English  law. 
For  upon  what  face  of  reason  can  that  assistance  be  denied  to 
save  the  life  of  a  man,  which  is  yet  allowed  him  in  prosecutions 
for  every  petty  trespass  ?  "  ^  The  defect  has  indeed  been  cured 
in  England  in  cases  of  treason;'  but  it  still  remains  unprovided 

^  4  Black.  Comm.  855.  Mr.  ChrkrtUn,  in  liis  note  on  the  passage,  has  yindicated 
the  importance  of  aUowing  counsel  in  a  strain  of  manly  reasoning.  4  Black.  Conun. 
S56,  note  9. 

s  4  Black.  Comm.  856 ;  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  806. 
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for  in  all  other  cases,  to^ — what  one  can  hardlv  help  deeming — 
the  discredit  of  the  free  genius  of  the  English  Constltntion.  (a) 

§  1794,  The  wisdom  of  both  of  these  provisions  is,  therefore, 
manifest,  since  they  make  matter  of  constitutional  right  what 
the  common  law  had  left  in  a  most  imperfect  and  questionable 
state.  ^  The  rights  to  have  witnesses  sworn  and  counsel  em- 
ployed for  the  prisoner^  are  scarcely  less  important  privileges 
than  the  right  of  a  trial  by  Jury,  The  omission  of  them  in  the 
Constitution  is  a  matter  of  surprise;  and  their  present  incor- 
poration is  matter  of  honest  congratulation  among  all  the  friends 
of  rational  liberty, 

§  1795.  There  yet  remain  one  or  two  subjects  connected  with 
the  judiciary,  which,  however,  grow  out  of  other  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution,  and  will  naturally  find  their  place  in 
that  part  of  these  Commentaries  which  embiuces  a  review  of 
the  remaining  amendments,  (i) 

>  3  Wilson'a  Law  Lect,  170,  171^1  Tuck.  Bkck.  Comm,  App,  SOS  ;  Rawla  on 
Coiut.  ch.  10,  pp.  128,  129, 


{a)  This  discredit  was  removed  by 
Stat  6  &  7  Win.  IV.  c  114,  by  which  a 
full  defefice  by  couniwl  is  {lemiitted  in  ail 
canea  of  felouy.     See  Cooley,  Const.  Limi* 

tfttions,  sao-aas. 

(ft)  It  in  a  rule  of  obvious  propriety 
that,  where  different  tribunals  are  sitting 
within  the  same  jurii^iction  to  administer 
the  same  laws,  the  decisions  should  be  in 
harmony.  Where  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  in  question,  uniformity  is  as- 
sured by  the  appellate  juriaiictlon  con- 
ferred upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  over  the  State  courts  In 
ihom  caaea ;  but  tliere  is  no  such  commoti 
appellate  tribunal  in  the  case  of  questions 
of  St  Ate  law.  Congress,  however,  has 
endeavored  to  secure  uniformity,  as  for  as 
may  be,  by  requiring  the  federal  courts 
to  adopt  as  their  ml©  of  decision  "  the 
laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where 
the  Constitution,  treaties^  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require 
or  provide."  Act  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  1 
8tot.  at  Large,  92.  The  laws  of  the  States 
are  the  laws  as  construed  and  applied  by 
the  eoarta.    In  Beauregard  v.   New  Or* 


leant,  18  How.  602,  Mr.  Justice  Campbell 
says  •  **The  coDstilntion  of  this  court  re- 
quires it  to  follow  the  kws  of  the  several 
States  as  rules  of  decision  wherever  tbey 
apply.  And  the  habil  of  the  court  has 
been  to  d^fer  to  the  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribmmb  u[ion  questions  ojising 
out  of  the  common  law  of  the  State,  esp^ 
cially  when  Applied  to  the  title  of  lands." 
In  Bank  of  Hatnilton  v.  Dudley,  2  Pet. 
624,  it  was  coutended  that  the  ezclosive 
power  of  State  courts  to  construe  legisla- 
tive acts  did  not  extend  to  the  paramoiml 
law,  so  OS  to  enable  them  to  give  Mcacj 
to  an  act  which  was  contrary  to  the  Stata 
constitution  ;  but  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  «Lid : 
**  We  cannot  admit  this  disUnctioti,  The 
judicial  department  of  every  goverament 
is  the  rightful  ejcpositor  of  its  lawa^  and 
emphatically  of  its  supreme  law."  Again, 
in  Elmendorf  v.  Taylor,  10  Wheat.  15&, 
the  same  etoinent  judge  says  •  **  The  ju- 
dicial department  of  every  govemmrot. 
where  such  department  exists,  is  the  ap- 
propriate organ  for  oonstniing  the  legis- 
lative acta  of  that  government.  Thus  no 
court  In  the  tmivtifse  which  propoaed  to 
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tw  governed  by  principle  would,  we  pre- 
aume,  undertake  to  say  ih&t  the  courts  of 
Great  Britain  or  Fntnce,  or  of  any  other 
liation,  hod  mi^nderstood  tbeir  own  atat- 

-  1ite%  and  therefore  erect  itself  into  a  tri- 
bunal which  should  correct  such  ods- 
tjaderstanding.  Wo  receive  the  construe* 
tion  given  by  the  courts  of  tbti  nation  as 
tl^.e  true  sense  of  the  law,  and  feel  our- 
selves DO  more  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
that  construction  than  to  dejxirt  from  the 
words  of  the  statute.  On  this  principle, 
the  construction  given  by  this  court  to 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 

,  States  is  reueiTtd  bj  all  as  the  truo  con- 
ftructioii ;  ind  on  the  same  principle  the 
construction  given  by  the  courts  of  the 
several  States  in  the  legislative  acts  of 

,  tiiOM  States  is  received  as  true,  unless 
they  come  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, Laws,  or  tni^atiea  of  the  United  States." 
And  in  Green  v,  Keal,  6  Pet.  298,  it  is 
Baid  by  McLean,  J.  :  "  The  decision  of 
the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  a  State 
should  be  considered  as  final  by  this  court, 
not  because  the  State  tribunal  in  such 
a  case  has  imy  power  to  bind  this  couit, 
but  because,  in  the  language  of  the  court 
in  Shelby  v.  Guy,  1 1  WheaL  361,  *  a  fixed 
and  received  construction  by  a  State,  in 
its  own  courts,  makes  a  iwrt  of  the  stAt- 
ute  law.  *  "  And  see  Jackson  v.  Chew,  12 
"Wheat.  162,  per  Thompson,  J- 

In  further  illustration  of  the  same  doc- 
trine^  the  following  c&sea  are  cited  :  Sims 
V.  Irvine,  3  Dall.  425  :  McKeen  v.  De- 
lancy,  5  Cranch,  22  ;  Polk  u.  Wendsl,  0 
Cranch,  B7  ;  Preston  v,  Browder,  1  Wheat. 
115  ;  Mutual  A^urance  Co.  v.  Watts,  Id. 
279;  Shipp  v.  Miller,  2  Wheat,  316; 
Thatcher  ir.  PoweU,  Q  Wheat,  119;  Bell 
V,  Morrison,  1  Pet»  351  ;  Waring  v.  Jack- 
Bon,  Id.  370  ;  De  Wolf  v.  Kabaud,  Id. 
476  ;  FuOerton  i?.  Bank  of  United  States, 
Id.  604  1  Gardner  v.  Collins,  2  Pet  68 ; 
Beach  v,  Viles,  Id.  676 ;  Inglis  v. 
Sailor's  Snag  Harbor,  3  Pet.  99  ;  United 
States  ».  Morrison.  4  Pet.  124;  Hender- 
son  ».  Grifin,  6  Pet.  161  ;  Hinde  v.  Vat- 
tier,  Id.  898;  Rasa  ti.  McLung,  6  Pet. 
283;  Marlatt  v.  Silk,  11   Pet   1  ;  Bank 


of  United  States  v,  Daniels,  12  Pet.  82 ; 
Clarke  v.  Smith,  13  Pet  195;  Ross  v. 
Daval,  Id*  46;  Wilcox  v.  Jackson,  Id* 
49S ;  Harpending  v.  Reformed  Cburcli, 
16  Pet  446  ;  Martin  v.  Waddell,  Id.  Ml ; 
Amis  V,  Smith,  Id.  303;  Porterfield  v. 
Clark,  2  How.  76  ;  Lane  v*  Vick,  3  How. 
464  ;  Foxcroft  v,  Mallott  4  How.  353  ; 
Barry  t?.  Mercein,  6  How.  103 ;  Rowan 
V,  Runnels,  Id.  134  ;  Van  lUjnaselaer  v, 
Kearney,  11  How.  297  ;  Pease  v.  Peck,  18 
How,  695  ;  Fiahvr  tr.  Haldeman^  20  How. 
186  ;  Parker  v.  Kane,  22  How,  1  ;  Stiy- 
dam  V,  Williamson,  24  How.  427  ;  Sum- 
ner V,  Hicks,  2  Black,  63*i  ;  Chicago  v. 
Bobbins,  Id.  418 ;  MUes  v.  Caldwtdl,  2 
Wail  35  ;  WUHamsii.  Kirklnnd,  13  Wall 
306  ;  Springer  v.  Foster,  2  Story,  C.  C. 
383  ;  Neal  t.  Green,  1  McLean,  18  ;  Paine 
V,  Wright,  d  Mclean,  396 ;  Boyle  v.  Ar- 
ledge,  Hemp.  620  ;  Grilling  v,  Gibb,  Mc- 
All.  212  ;  Bayerque  r.  Cohen,  Id.  113  ; 
Wick  V.  The  Samuel  Strong,  Newb.  187  ; 
New  England  Screw  Co,  v.  Bliven,  3 
BUt<;h.  240 ;  Bronson  9.  Wallace,  4 
Blatch.  465  ;  Van  Bokelen  v.  Brooklyn 
City  B.  R.  Co.,  S  Blatch.  379  ;  United 
Sutes  V.  Wonaon,  1  GalL  6  ;  Society,  kc* 
o,  Wheeler,  2  GalL  106  ;  Coates  v.  Moao, 
Brock.  580  ;  Meade  i^.  Beale,  Taney,  339  ; 
Parker  v.  PhettepTace,  2  Cliff.  70  ;  King 
«.  Wilson,  1  DHL  655. 

In  Green  if.  Neal,  6  Pet  291,  an  im- 
portant question  was  presented  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  puraned  by  the  Sti- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  Stataa  under 
Bomewhat  embarrHssing  circimistances. 
That  court  had  been  called  upon  to  put 
a  con»tructioo  upon  a  State  statute  of 
limitations,  and  had  done  so.  Afterwards 
the  same  question  had  been  before  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  State,  and  in  re- 
peated cases  had  been  d<»cided  otherwise. 
The  question  now  was,  whether  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  follow  its  own  deci- 
sion, or  reverse  that  in  order  to  put  itself 
in  harmony  with  the  State  decisions. 
The  subject  is  considered  at  l«?ngth  by 
McLean,  J.,  who  justly  conclu<les  that 
**an  Btlherence  by  the  federal  courts  to 
the  exposition  of  the  local  laW|  as  gtren 
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Ijy  the  conrtfl  of  the  State,  wUl  groatly 
tend  to  preserve  hanuony  in  the  exerdae 
of  the  judicuil  powiif  in  the  St^to  uid 
fiidenil  tribiLtiak.  Thii  role  is  not  only 
recommended  by  strong  conaiderationjs  of 
propriety,  growing  out  of  our  system  of 
jurifiprudence,  but  it  is  sustained  by  priti* 
ciple  and  authority.**  And  it  aecoidingly 
teyened  its  ruliugt  to  make  them  confonn 
to  those  of  the  State  court.  See  alao  Suy- 
dam  V.  Williarasoii,  24  How.  427  ;  Ltif- 
fingwell  V.  Warrun,  2  Black,  5&9  ;  Bloaa- 
burg  R.  Co.  V.  Tiug*  B,  Co.,  5  Bktcb. 
S87  J  Smith  v,  Shriver,  3  WalL  Jr.  219. 
It  ia  of  course  iniuuiteriaL  that  the  court 
nmj  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  State 
court  has  erriKl,  or  that  the  dacisionB  else- 
where are  dilff^reDt.  Bell  v,  Morrison,  I 
P0L  S60*  But  wher«  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  tliat  certain  contracta  for  the 
price  of  iilaves  were  Qot  made  void  by 
the  State  couKtitution,  and  afterwards  the 
State  court  held  otherwise,  the  Supreme 
Court,  regarding  thia  decision  wrong,  dft* 
dined  to  reverse  their  own  ruliug.  Uowan 
V.  Runnels,  5  How,  134.  Compare  thia 
with  Nestnith  ii.  Sheldou,  7  How.  8X2, 
in  which  the  court  followed,  without  ex- 
ajnination  or  queatioxi,  the  State  decision 


that  A  State  general  bsnking  law  was  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  State* 
The  United  States  circuit  couit  had  held 
otherwise  previous^ to  the  State  dechdon* 
Falcouer  v,  Campbell,  2  McLean,  195. 

This  doctrine  doas  not  apply  to  ques- 
tions not  at  all  dependent  upon  local  atal^ 
utesor  uaages  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  ooixlmett 
and  otlier  instruments  of  a  commereiii 
and  general  natuiv,  like  bills  of  ejcebimgia, 
Swift  r.  Tyson,  16  Pet.  1  ;  and  tnsursnee 
contracts,  Robinson  v.  Commonwealth 
Ins.  Co.,  S  Sunu  220.  And  see  Reimadjk 
o,  Kane,  1  Gall.  371  ;  Austin  v.  Miller, 
5  McLean,  153  ;  Gloucester  Ins.  Co.  e. 
Younger,  2  Curt.  C.  C.  822;  Bnigg  p* 
Meyer,  1  McAll  408.  Nor  to  dedakms 
which  sustain  violations  of  the  Constita* 
tion  of  the  United  States.  State  Bank 
t>.  Kuoup,  16  How,  369  ;  Jefferson  Branch 
Bank  v.  Skelley,  1  Black,  436. 

And  where  a  contract  has  been  made 
under  a  settled  construction  of  tlie  State 
constitution  by  it^  highest  court,  the  So* 
pteme  Court  will  sustain  it,  Dotwithstand* 
ing  the  State  court  has  since  oTenruled 
its  former  decision,  Gelpcke  «.  Dabnqne^ 
1  Wall.  176,       C. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

DEFINITION  AND  EVIDENCE  OF  TREASON. 

§  1796.  The  third  section  of  the  third  article  is  as  follows : 
"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless 
on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court." 

§  1797.  Treason  is  generally  deemed  the  highest  crime  which 
can  be  committed  in  civil  society,  since  its  aim  is  an  overthrow 
of  the  government,  and  a  public  resistance  by  force  of  its  powers. 
Its  tendency  is  to  create  universal  danger  and  alarm ;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  peculiarly  odious,  and  often  visited  with  the  deepest 
public  resentment  Even  a  charge  of  this  nature,  made  against 
an  individual,  is  deemed  so  opprobrious,  that,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  it  subjects  him  to  suspicion  and  hatred;  and,  in  times  of 
high  political  excitement,  acts  of  a  very  subordinate  nature  are 
often,  by  popular  prejudices  as  well  as  by  royal  resentment,  mag- 
nified into  this -ruinous  importance.^  It  is,  therefore,  of  very 
great  importance  that  its  true  nature  and  limits  should  be  exactly 
ascertained ;  and  Montesquieu  was  so  sensible  of  it,  that  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  if  the  crime  of  treason  be  indetermi- 
nate that  alone  is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate 
into  arbitrary  power. ^  The  hisfory  of  England  itself  is  full  of 
melancholy  instruction  on  this  subject  By  the  ancient  common 
law  it  was  left  very  much  to  discretion  to  determine  what  acts 
were  and  were  not  treason ;  and  the  judges  of  those  times,  hold- 
ing office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  became  but  too  often  in- 
struments in  its  hands  of  foul  injustice.  At  the  instance  of 
tyrannical  princes  they  had  abundant  opportunities  to  create  con- 
Btructive  treasons ;  that  is,  by  forced  and  arbitrary  constructions, 
to  raise  offences  into  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  treason  which 

1  8  Wilson's  Law  Lect.  ch.  5,  p.  95,  &c. 
>  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  12,  ch.  7  ;  4  Black.  Ck>mm.  75. 
VOL.  II.  —  37 
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were  not  suspected  to  be  such. '  The  grievance  of  these  construc- 
tive treasons  was  so  enormous,  and  so  often  weighed  down  the 
innocent  and  the  patriotic,  that  it  waa  found  necessary,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  1 11.,^  for  Pari i anient  to  interfere  and  ar- 
rest it,  by  declaring  and  defining  all  the  different  branches  of 
treason.  This  statute  has  ever  since  remained  the  pole-star  of 
English  jurisprudence  upon  this  subject.  And  although,  upon 
tenipomry  emergencies  and  in  arbitrary  reigns,  since  that  period, 
other  treasons  have  been  creatcdj  the  sober  sense  of  the  nation 
has  generally  abrogated  them,  or  reduced  their  power  within 
narrow  limits.^ 

§  1798.  Nor  have  republics  been  exempt  from  violence  and 
tyranny  of  a  similar  character.  The  Federalist  has  justly  re- 
marked,  that  new-fangled  and  artificial  treasons  have  been  the 
great  engines  by  which  violent  factions,  the  natural  otTspring  of 
free  governments,  have  usually  wreaked  their  alternate  malig- 
nity on  each  other.* 

§  1799.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  admonitions,  fur- 
nished by  history  and  human  experience,  that  the  convention 
deemed  it  necessary  to  interptjse  an  impassable  barrier  against 
arbitrary  constructions,  either  by  the  courts  or  by  Congress, 
ujion  the  crime  of  treason.  It  confines  it  to  two  species:  first, 
the  levying  of  war  against  the  Unit>ed  States  j  and  secondly,  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.*  In  so 
doing,  they  have  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  statute  of  treason 
of  Edward  the  Third;  and  thus,  by  implication^  in  order  to  cut 
off  at  once  all  chances  of  arbitrary  constructions,  they  have  recog- 
nized the  well-settled  interpretation  of  these  phrases  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  which  has  prevailed  for  ages.* 

§  1800,  Fortunately,  hitherto  but  few  cases  have  occui*red  in 
the  United  States  in  whicli  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  courts 
>f  justice  to  act  upon  this  important  subject     But  whenever  they 


1  4  Black,  Comm.  75 ;  3  Wilsou'a  Law  Lect  96  ;  1  Tuck.  Blwjk.  Cprnm.  App.  275. 
270. 

»  Stilt.  25  Edw.  8,  cb.  2  ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  269. 

^  See  4  Block  Comm.  85  to  92  ;  S  WiUoti'a  Uw  Lect  96,  97*  98,  99;  1  Tadt 
Black.  Comm  App.  275. 

•  The  Federalist,  No.  43  ;  8  Wilson's  Uw  Lect.  96. 

•  Sec  nlso  Joanial  of  Conyention,  221,  269,  270,  271. 

•  See  4  Black.  Comm.  81  ta  84  J  Foster,  Cr,  Law,  Discourse  L  But  see  4  Tuck, 
Block.  Comm  App.  cote  B. 
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have  arisen,  the  judges  have  uniformly  adhered  to  the  estab- 
lished doctrines,  even  when  executive  influence  has  exerted  itself 
with  no  small  zeal  to  procure  convictions.^  On  one  occasion 
only  has  the  consideration  of  the  question  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court;  and  we  shall  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  on  this 
subject  with  a  short  extract  from  the  opinion  delivered  upon 
that  occasion :  ^^  To  constitute  that  specific  crime  for  which  the 
prisoners  now  before  the  court  have  been  committed,  war  must 
be  actually  levied  against  the  United  States.  However  flagitious 
may  be  the  crime  of  conspiring  to  subvert  by  force  the  govern- 
ment of  our  country,  such  conspiracy  is  not  treason.  To  con- 
spire to  levy  war  and  actually  to  levy  war  are  distinct  oflfences. 
The  first  must  be  brought  into  open  action  by  the  assemblage  of 
men  for  a  purpose  treasonable  in  itself,  or  the  fact  of  levying 
war  cannot  have  been  committed.  So  far  has  this  principle  been 
carried,  that,  in  a  case  reported  by  Yentris,  and  mentioned  in 
some  modem  treatises  on  criminal  law,  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  actual  enlistment  of  men  to  serve  against  the  govern- 
ment does  not  amount  to  levying  war.  It  is  true,  that  in  that 
case  the  soldiers  enlisted  were  to  serve  without  the  realm ;  but 
they  were  enlisted  within  it,  and  if  the  enlistment  for  a  treason- 
able purpose  could  amount  to  levying  war,  then  war  had  been 
actually  levied. 

§  1801.  ^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no 
individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  who  has  not  appeared  in 
arms  against  his  country.  On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually 
levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all  those  who 
perform  any  part,  however  minute,  or  however  remote  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  who  are  actually  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.  But  there  must  be 
an  actual  assembling  of  men  for  the  treasonable  purpose  to  con- 
stitute a  levying  of  war."* 

§  1802.  The  other  part  of  the  clause,  requiring  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  or  a  confession  in  open 

1  See  4  Jefferaon's  Correap.  72,  75,  78,  88,  86,  86,  87,  88,  90,  101,  102,  103.  See 
Burr's  Trial  in  1807  ;  8  WiUon's  Uw  Lect  100  to  106. 

'  Sz  parte  Bollman,  4  Cranch,  126.  See  also  United  States  v,  Barr,  4  Cranch, 
469  to  508,  &c  ;  Sei-g.  on  Ck>nst  ch.  80  (2d  edit.  ch.  82) ;  People  v.  Lynch,  1  Johns.  R. 
558.  • 
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eourt^^{a)  to  justify  a  conYiction,  is  founded  upon  the  same 
reasoning*  A  like  provision  exists  in  British  jurisprudence, 
founded  upon  the  same  great  policy  of  protecting  men  against 
false  testimony  aud  un^arded  confessions,  to  their  utter  ruin. 
It  has  been  well  remarked^  that  confessions  are  the  weakest  and 
most  suspicious  of  all  testimony ;  ever  liable  to  be  obtained  by 
artifice,  false  ho[jes,  promises  of  favor,  or  menaces;  seldom  re- 
membered accurately,  or  reported  with  doe  precision;  and  in- 
capal*le  in  their  natui*e  of  being  disproved  by  other  negative 
evidence.^  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
forged,  and  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against  An  unprinci* 
pled  demagogue  or  a  corrupt  courtier  might  otherwise  hold  the 
lives  of  the  purest  patriots  in  his  hands  without  the  means  of 
pronng  the  faUity  of  the  charge,  if  a  secret  confession  uncor- 
roborated by  other  evidence  would  furnish  a  suflicient  foundation 
and  proof  of  guilt  And  wisely,  also,  has  the  Constitution  de- 
clined to  suffer  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness,  however  high, 
to  be  suflicient  to  establish  such  a  crime,  which  rouses  against 
the  victim  at  once  private  honor  and  public  hostility,^  There 
must,  as  there  should,  be  a  concurrence  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt,  that  is,  open  act  of  treason,  who  are  above  all 
reasonable  exceptioEu* 

§  1803.  The  subject  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason,  and  the  consequent  disabilities,  have 
been  already  commented  on  in  another  place.^(6) 

»  See  United  States  v,  Friea,  Pumpk  p.  171. 
»  4  Black,  Corom.  856,  357. 
«  a«©  4  Black.  Conim.  S57,  U%. 

*  United  States  v.  Burr,  4  Cmnch,  469|  496,  603,  506,  507- 

*  BeQanU,  §§  1291  to  1296. 


{a)  See  for  a  defitiition  of  treason, 
United  States  v,  Hoxie,  1  Paine,  265 ; 
United  States  i^  Han  way,  2  Walkco,  Jr. 
189  ;  RegiDa  o.  Frtist,  9  C,  &  P.  129  ;  2 
Biahop  on  Crim.  Law,  §  1032  ;  3  GreetiL 
Ev.  §  237  ;  Boston  Law  Rep.  1851,  p.  413, 

(6)  By  the  act  of  July  17,  1S62,  a 
change  w&n  made  as  regarda  the  punish* 
ment  for  the  crime  of  treason  subsoquently 


committee!,  and  it  might  tberoaltefr  bi 
death  or  fine  and  imprisonnient  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  except  when  it 
contiisted  in  engaging  in  or  usisttag  a 
relwllion  or  insurrection  against  the  an- 
thority  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws 
thereof,  in  which  event  the  death  penalty 
was  not  to  be  inflicted.  See  United  Statci 
V.  Greftthoiiae»  2  Ahh  U,  a  Eep.  37d. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

PRIVILEGES  OP  CITIZENS  —  FUGITIVES  —  SLAVES. 

§  1804.  The  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  contains  sev- 
eral important  provisions,  some  of  which  have  been  already- 
considered.  Among  these  are  the  faith  and  credit  to  be  given 
to  State  acts,  records,  and  judgments,  and  the  mode  of  proving 
them,  and  the  effect  thereof;  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union,  and  the  regulation  and  disposal  of  the  territory  and 
other  property  of  the  United  States.^  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
those  which  still  remain  for  examination. 

§  1805.  The  first  is,  "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States. "(a)  There  was  an  article  upon  the  same  subject ^  in 
the  confederation,  which  declared  "  that  the  free  inhabitants  of 
each  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from 
justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each 
State  shall,  in  every  other,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restric- 
tions, as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,"  &c.^  It  was 
remarked  by  the  Federalist  that  there  is  a  strange  confusion 
in  this  language.  Why  the  terms  free  inhabitants  are  used  in 
one  part  of  the  article, /ree  citizens  in  another,  and  people  in 
another;  or  what  is  meant  by  superadding  to  "all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  "  "  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,"  cannot  easily  be  determined.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
struction, however,  scarcely  avoidable,  that  those  who  come 
under  the  denomination  of  free  inhabitants  of  a  State,  although 
not  citizens  of  such  State,  are  entitled  in  every  other  State  to  all 

1  See  ante,  §§  1211  to  1280,  §§  1808  to  1815,  and  §§  1316  to  1324. 
>  See  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  865. 
'  Confederation,  art.  4. 

(a)  This  includes  the  right  to  bring  107.  Farther  as  to  this  provision,  see 
snits.     Cole  r.  Cunningham,  138  U.  S.      Kimmish  v.  Ball,  129  U.  S.  217. 
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the  privileges  oi  free  eitlzens  of  the  latter;  that  ie,  to  greater 
privileges  than  they  may  be  entitled  to  in  their  own  State,  So 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  particular  State  (to  which  every 
other  iState  was  baimd  to  submit)  not  only  to  confer  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  other  States  upon  any  persona  whom  it  might  ad- 
mit to  such  rights  within  itself,  but  upon  any  i>er8on8  whom  it 
might  allow  to  become  inhabitantii  within  its  jurisdiction.  But 
even  if  an  exposal t ion  could  be  given  to  the  term  inhabitantfiy 
which  would  confine  the  stipulated  privileges  to  citizens  alone, 
the  difficulty  would  be  diminished  only,  and  not  removed.  The 
very  improper  power  was,  under  the  confederation,  still  retained 
in  each  State  of  naturalizing  aliens  in  every  other  State.  ^ 

§  1806.  The  provision  in  the  Constitution  avoids  all  this  am- 
biguity.^ It  IS  plain  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  its  object 
is  not  easily  to  be  mistaken-  Connected  with  the  exclusive 
power  of  naturalization  in  the  national  government^  it  puts  at 
rest  many  of  the  difficulties  which  affected  the  construction  of 
the  article  of  the  confederation.^  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  were  to  be  deemed  aliens  to  each  other,  they 
could  not  take  or  hold  real  estate,  or  other  privileges,  except  as 
other  aliens.  The  intention  of  this  clause  was  to  confer  on  them, 
if  one  may  so  say,  a  general  citizenship,  and  to  communicate 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  citizens  of  the  same 
State  would  bo  entitled  to  under  the  like  circumstances.*  (a) 

1  Tbc  Fedemlist,  No.  42.     S«e  iJso  I<L  No.  SO  ;  anie,  §  109S. 
«  See  Jounial  of  Convention,  222,  S02, 

•  But  see  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  SdS. 

*  Carfield  ».  CoryeU,  4  Wash.  Cir.  R  371  ;  Serg-  m  Const  oh.  31.  p.  884  (cL  S% 
p.  893|  2d  edit.)  ;  Uvingsion  v.  Van  lagen^  9  Johns.  B.  507* 


(a)  "What  are  tbe  privileges  and  im- 
mnnitii^s  of  citizena  of  the  several  States  ? 
We  feel  no  heaitation  in  confmiiig  these 
GZpressionB  to  those  privileges  and  im- 
mnnities  which  an?  in  their  nature  funda- 
menial ;  whi*'h  belong  to  the  citizens  of 
all  free  governments  ;  and  which  have,  at 
all  timea,  been  enjoyed  bj  the  citizens  of 
the  Mveml  States  which  compose  this 
Union,  from  the  time  of  their  becoming 
free^  independent,  and  sovereign.  What 
those  fundamental  priiiciples  are  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  tedious  than  dilBcalt  to 
enamemte.    They  may,  however,  he  all 


comprehended  nnder  the  following  geottil 

headj  :  pfotc<;tion  by  the  goveciuiiHll» 
the  etyoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with 
the  right  to  acquire  and  possess  property 
of  every  kind^  and  to  pursne  ond  obtain 
happiness  and  safety,  suljject  ncverihe- 
less  to  such  restraints  as  the  guvemnieot 
may  justly  prescribe  for  the  general  good 
of  the  whole.  The  right  of  a  citiicn  of 
one  State  to  pass  through  or  to  reside  in 
any  other  Stitc,  for  the  purposes  of  trnde, 
agricnlttirSf  professional  purnuita,  or  other* 
wise  \  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of 
hab€M  corpus  ;  to  institute  and  mainUia 
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§  1807.    The  next  clause  is  as  follows :  "  A  person  charged  in 
any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  (a)  who  shall  flee 


actions  of  every  kind  in  the  courts  of  the 
State  ;  to  take,  hold,  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty, either  real  or  personal ;  and  an  ex- 
emption from  higher  taxes  or  impositions 
than  are  paid  by  citizens  of  the  other 
State,  —  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of 
the  particular  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  which  are  clearly  embraced  by  the 
general  description  of  privileges  deemed 
to  be  fundamental ;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  riective  franchise  as  regulated 
and  established  by  the  laws  or  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. These,  and  many  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  them  by  the  citizens  of  each 
State  in  every  other  State  was  manifestly 
calculated  (to  use  the  expressions  of  the 
preamble  of  the  corresponding  provision 
in  the  old  articles  of  confederation)  '  the 
better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  States  of  the  Union.*  *' 
Washington,  J.,  in  Corfield  v,  Coryell, 
4  Wash.  C.  C.  380.  The  Supreme  Court 
will  not  describe  and  define  these  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  a  general  classi- 
fication, preferring  to  deal  with  each  case 
as  it  may  come  up.  Conner  v,  Elliott,  18 
How.  591.  Rights  attached  by  law  to 
contracts,  by  reason  of  the  place  where 
they  are  made  or  executed,  whoUy  irre- 
spective of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
thereto,  cannot  be  deemed  privileges  of- 
citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    Ibid.    The  provision  does  not 


{a)  In  Kentucky  v.  Dennison,  1S4  How. 
06,  it  was  declared  that  the  words  ''trea- 
son, felony,  or  other  crime,"  here  em- 
ployed, include  every  offence  forbidden 
and  made  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  where  the  offence  is  committed. 
But  it  was  decided  that  if  the  governor 
of  a  State  should  refuse  on  proper  demand 
to  deliver  up  a  fugitive  from  justice,  the 


apply  to  corporations.  Warren  ManuC 
Co.  V.  MtUA  Ins.  Co.,  2  Paine,  501  ;  Paul 
V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  180.  In  this  last  case 
Mr.  Justice  Field  says :  "It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  object  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion to  place  the  citizens  of  each  State 
upon  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of 
other  States,  go  far  as  the  advantages 
resulting  from  citizenship  in  those  States 
are  concerned.  It  relieves  them  from  the 
disabilities  of  alienage  in  other  States ;  it 
inhibits  discriminating  legislation  against 
them  by  other  States ;  it  gives  them  the 
right  of  free  ingress  into  other  States  and 
egress  from  them ;  it  insures  to  them  in 
other  States  the  same  freedom  possessed 
by  the  citizens  of  those  States  in  the 
acquisition  and  eigo3rment  of  property, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  it 
secures  to  them  in  other  States  the  equal 
protection  of  their  laws.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  no  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution has  tended  so  strongly  to  consti- 
tute the  citizens  of  the  United  States  one 
people  as  this.  Lemmon  v.  People,  20 
N.  Y.  607.  Indeed,  without  some  pro- 
vision of  the  kind,  removing  from  the 
citizens  of  each  State  the  disabilities  of 
alienage  in  the  other  States,  and  giving 
them  equality  of  privilege  with  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States,  the  republic  would 
have  constituted  little  more  than  a  league 
of  States  ;  it  would  not  have  constituted 
the  Union  which  now  exists. 

"But  the  privileges  and  immunities 
secured  to  citizens  of  each  State  in  the 
several  States  by  the  provision  in  question. 


federal  courts  had  no  power  to  compel 
him  to  perform  the  duty. 

To  warrant  the  surrender  of  a  person 
under  this  clause  in  any  case,  it  must 
appear  from  the  papers  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  in  the  State  from  which 
the  requisition  proceeds.  Ex  parte  Smith, 
8  McLean,  121. 
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from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  be  fled,  be  deliv- 


are  those  privilege  and  tmmiiititieg  wliich 
are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter 
State,  liBflfrr  their  constitution  and  laws, 
by  virtue  of  their  being  citizens  Si>ecial 
privileges  enjoywl  by  citizens  in  their  own 
States  uro  nnt  secured  in  oth^r  States  by 
thia  provision.  It  waa  not  intended  by 
the  provision  to  give  to  the  kws  of  one 
State  any  operation  in  otb«r  States,  They 
can  have  no  such  operation,  except  by  the 
jjenniasioUf  express  or  implied^  of  thojtc 
Stiiteg,  The  special  privileges  which  th*^y 
confer  must,  the refoie^  be  enjoyed  at  home 
nnlcss  the  assent  of  other  States  to  their 
enjoyment  therein  be  given/* 

The  following  cases  will  tbrow  further 
light  niKJn  the  meaning  of  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  Butler  v.  Faros  worth, 
4  Wash.  C,  C.  101  J  State  v.  Medbury. 
8  R.  I.  138;  Murray  v.  McCarthy,  3 
MiinL  893 ;  Lemmon  v.  New  York,  20 
N.  W  562  ;  Campbell  v.  Morris,  8  H.  & 
McH.  551  i  Abott  u.  Buyley,  6  Pick,  92, 
Amy  V,  Smith,  1  Lit,  326  ;  Cmndall  v. 
State,  10  Tonn.  340  ;  Commonwealth  e\ 
Towlea,  6  Leigh,  743  ;  Haney  v.  Marishfill, 
tl  Md.  194  ;  Ward  v.  State,  31  Md.  270  ; 
Slanghter  v.  On  mm  on  wealth,  13  Grat 
707  ;  People  V,  Coleman,  4  Cal.  46  ;  Peo- 
pie  I?.  Imlay,  20  Barb,  68  ;  Fire  Depart- 
ment V,  Noble,  3  E.  D.  Smith,  441  ;  Fire 
Dejwrtment  v.  Helfenstein,  16  Wis.  136  ; 
People  P.  Thurber,  13  IlL  554  ;  Ducat  o. 
Chicago.  48  111  172  ;  nffirmed  in  10  Wall 
4lO  ;  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.  v.  Commonwealth, 
6  Bush,  68;  I>nvvnhmu  v.  Alexandna 
Councih  10  Wall.  173  :  Liverpool  Ins.  Co* 
V.  Massachuaetts,  10  Wall  567,  This 
whole  subject  received  a  careful  examina- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Justice  Clifford 
in  thft  recent  case  of  Wani  v.  Maryland, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  early  In 
1872,  and  reported  in  12  Wall.  418.  In 
that  case  it  was  dechired  that  a  Stato 
licmse  tax  which  discriminated  against 
commodities  the  production  of  other  States 
of  the  Union,  was  void  aa  abridging  the 


privileges  and  imm unities  of  the  citiiena 
of  such  other  States.  A  synopsis  of  the  law, 
and  the  views  of  the  court  thereon»  are 
given  by  the  learned  judge  as  follows  :  — 

"Persons  not  permanent  residents  in 
the  State  are  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
Maryland  from  selling,  oflFering  for  sale, 
or  exposing  for  &ale,  within  a  certain  db- 
triut  of  the  State,  imy  goods  whatever 
other  than  agricultural  proline ts  and  arti- 
cles manufnctnred  in  the  Statc%  either  hy 
card,  sample^  or  other  specimen,  or  by 
written  or  printed  trade  list  or  cataloguo, 
whether  such  i>eT8on  be  the  maker  or  man- 
ufacturer or  not,  without  first  obtaining  a 
license  so  to  do.  Licenses  may  be  jgrauted 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  State  for 
that  purpose,  on  the  payment  of  ihr^e  hun- 
dred dollars,  *  to  nm  one  year  from  date** 

**  Both  residents  and  non-residents  of 
that  district  are  also  forbidden  to  sulfer 
or  {lermit  nny  person,  not  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  State,  and  not  in  their  reg* 
ular  employment  or  service,  to  sell  any 
goods  in  that  wiiy  under  their  name  or 
the  name  of  their  firm,  or  at  their  stor«, 
warebonse,  or  place  of  busine^. 

**  Offenders  against  either  of  those  pro- 
hibitions are  made  liable  to  indictment, 
and,  u|Kin  conviction,  may  be  fined  not 
less  than  four  hundred  nor  n)or«  tlian  aU 
bundreil  dollar  for  each  otfenee,  Sttsa. 
Acts,  1S«8,  p.  786. 

**  Wanl,  the  defendant^  is  a  citinn  ol 
New  Jersey,  and  not  a  permanent  resident 
of  Maryland,  and  the  record  sliow^  that 
he,  on  the  day  therein  nameil,  at  a  place 
within  the  prohibited  district,  sold  to 
the  persons  therein  named«  *  by  speci- 
men, to  wit,  by  sample,'  ceitain  goods 
other  than  a^ cultural  products  or  arti- 
cles mannlactured  in  Uie  State,  without 
first  obtaining  a  license  so  to  do,  and  that 
he  was  indicted  for  those  acta  in  the 
proper  criminal  conrt^  and  waa  arraigned 
therein  and  pleaded  not  gnilty  to  the  in- 
dictment.    Apart   from   the  plea  of  not 
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ered  up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. "  (a)  A  proyision,  substantially  the  same,  existed  under 
the  confederation.^ 

1  Confederation,  Art.  4. 


guilty  is  the  farther  statement  in  the 
record  that  the  defendant  '  puts  himself 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  court  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  assembly  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,'  and  that  the 
attorney  for  the  State  doth  the  like. 

**A11  matters  of  fact  having  been 
agreed,  the  parties  submitted  the  case  to 
the  court  to  the  end  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  might  be  obtained  whether  the 
statute  of  the  State  was  or  was  not  constitu- 
tional and  valid.  Judgment  was  rendered 
for  the  State,  and  the  criminal  court  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  of  four 
hundred  dollars  and  costs,  and  the  court  be- 
low, u\H>n  appeal,  affirmed  the  judgment. 
"  Congress  possesses  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  several  States  as 
well  OS  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  Constitution  also  provides  that 
the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  de- 
fendant contends  that  the  statute  of  the 
State  under  consideration,  in  its  practical 
operation,  is  repugnant  to  both  of  those 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  either 
works  a  complete  prohibition  of  all  com- 
merce from  the  other  States  in  goods  to  be 
sold  by  sample  within  the  limits  of  the 
described  district,  or  at  least  creates  an 
unjust  and  onerous  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  enacting  the 
statute,  in  respect  to  an  extensive  and 
otherwise  lucrative  branch  of  interstate 
commerce,  by  securing  to  the  citizens  of 
that  State,  if  not  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  market,  very  important  special  privi- 
leges and  immunities  by  exemption  from 
burdensome  requirements  and  onerous  ex- 
actions imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
other  States  desirous  of  engaging  in  the 
same  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  district. 


"Attempt  is  made,  in  argument,  to 
show,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  that  the 
statute  in  question  does  not  make  any 
such  discrimination  against  the  citizens 
of  the  other  States  as  is  supposed  by  the 
defendant ;  that  the  citizens  of  the  State 
are,  in  fact,  subjected  to  substantially  the 
same  requirements  and  exactions  as  are 
imposed  upon  the  citizens  of  other  States  ; 
but  it  is  too  clear  for  argument,  in  a  judi- 
cial opinion,  that  the  articles  of  the  code 
referred  to  as  establishing  that  theory  do 
not  support  the  proposition,  nor  do  they 
give  it  any  countenance  whatever.  Those 
enactments  forbid  resident  traders  other 
than  the  grower,  maker,  or  manufacturer, 
to  barter  or  sell  any  goods  or  chattels  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  license  in  the  manner 
therein  prescribed,  and  they  also  point 
out  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  applicant 
to  obtain  it,  and  what  he  must  state  in 
his  application  for  that  purpose. 

"  Small  traders,  whose  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
sale  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  are  not  engaged  in  selling  spirituous 
or  fermented  liquors,  are  required  to  pay 
for  the  license  the  sum  of  twelve  dollars. 
If  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
they  are  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen 
dollars;  and  so  on  through  ten  other 
gradations,  the  last  of  which  requires  the 
applicant  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  where  his  stock  generally 
kept  on  hand  at  the  principal  season  of 
sale  exceeds  forty  thousand  dollars,  which 
is  the  largest  exaction  made  of  any  resident 
trader  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  spiritu- 
ous or  fermented  liquors.  Compare  one 
set  of  the  regulations  with  the  other,  and 
comment  is  unnecessary,  as  the  compari- 
son shows  to  a  demonstration  that  the 


(a)  See  Ex  parU  Reggel,  114  U.  S.  642. 
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§  1808.    It  has  been  ofteo  made  a  question,  how  far  any  na- 
tion is,  by  the  law  of  nations,   and  independent  of  any  treaty 


statute  in  quest  ion  does  discriminnte  in 
favor  of  the  citijceoB  of  the  State,  and  tbat 
the  opposite  theory  finds  no  support  from 
the  articleh  of  tlie  code  which  forbid  rosi< 
dent  traders  from  b&rteriug  or  selliiig 
goods  or  chAtteis  inthout  first  obtaining 
A  licenae  for  that  pufpoee,  u  therein 
pieacribed.'* 

After  alJndioR  to  questions  which  had 
been  made,  whether  the  act  did  not  con- 
flict with  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  learned  judge  proceeds  :  -^ 

*'  But  it  ifi  not  necessary  to  decide  any 
of  those  questions  in  the  case  before  the 
court,  as  the  court  ia  unhesitatingly  of 
the  opinion  thut  the  ttetate  in  quei^tion  ia 
repugnant  to  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Conatitiition,  which 
provides  that  the  citixen*  of  each  State 
shall  bp  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
Woodruff  V.  Parham,  S  Wall  139  ;  Hin- 
son  a  Lott,  8  Id.  151. 

**  Taxes,  it  is  conceded  in  thoae  cases, 
may  he  imposed  by  a  State  on  all  sales 
mode  within  the  State,  whether  the  goods 
ioM  were  the  produce  of  the  State  impos- 
ing the  tax,  or  some  other  State,  provided 
the  tax  impoBHd  isimiform  j  but  the  court, 
at  the  same  time,  decider  in  both  cases 
that  a  tax  discriminating  against  the  com- 
modittca  of  the  citizens  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
and  that  the  law  imposing  aaeh  a  tax 
would  be  unconstitutional  and  invalid. 
Sach  an  exaction,  called  by  what  name  it 
may  be,  is  11  tax  upon  the  goods  or  com- 
motlities  told,  as  the  seller  must  add  to 
the  price  to  compensate  for  the  sum  charged 
for  the  license,  which  must  he  poid  hy  the 
consumer  or  by  the  seller  himself,  and  in 
either  event  the  amount  charged  is  er|aiv- 
alcDt  to  A  direct  tax  opon  the  goods  or 
commodities*  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12 
Wheat.  444  ;  People  v,  Mariog^  3  Keyes, 
N.  Y.  874. 


*' Imposed,  as  the  exaction*  is,  upon 
the  persona  not  permanent  residents  in  the 
State,  it  ia  not  possible  to  deny  that  the 
tax  is  discriminating  with  any  hope  that 
the  proposition  could  be  sustained  by  the 
court.  Few  cases  have  arisen  in  which 
this  cotirt  bos  found  it  neceswy  to  tppty 
the  guaranty  ordained  in  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  under  consideration.  Con- 
ner t?.  Elliott,  18  How.  693. 

**  Attempt  will  not  be  made  to  define 
the  wonls  *  privileges  and  immunities,*  or 
to  specify  the  rights  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  secure  and  protect,  beyond  what 
may  be  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
case  before  the  court  Beyond  donbt  thoee 
words  are  words  of  very  comprehenuva 
meaning,  hut  it  will  be  sufficient  to  n^ 
that  the  clause  plainly  and  unmistiikably 
secures  and  protects  the  right  of  a  citixea 
of  one  State  to  pass  into  any  other  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
in  lawful  commerce,  trade,  or  business, 
without  molestation  ;  to  acquire  personal  { 
property,  to  take  and  hold  real  eaUtei,  to  ' 
maintain  actions  in  the  courts  of  the 
State,  and  to  be  exempt  from  any  higW 
taxes  or  excises  than  are  imposed  by  the  I 
State  upon  its  own  citizens.  Cooley  <m 
Const.  Ljm.  16  ;  Brown  v.  Maryland,  IS 
Wheat.  449. 

**  Comprehensive  as  the  power  of  the 
States  ia  to  lay  and  collect  texea  and  ex- 
cises, it  is  neverthtdess  clear  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  that  the  power  cannot 
be  exercised  to  any  extent  in  a  manner 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  ;  and  inaa* 
much  as  the  Constitution  provides  tbat 
the  citizens  of  each  Slate  shall  be  entitled 
to  nil  privileges  and  immuniti«^  of  dti» 
zens  in  the  several   States,  it  follows  that 
the  defendant  might  lawfully  sell  or  offer 
or  expose  for  sale,  within  the  district  d 
scribed    in    the    indictment,    any  goodi  i 
which   the   permanent    residents  of  the  | 
State  might  spU  or  offer  or  expoee  lor  i 
sale  in  that  district,  without  being  mb- 
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stipulations,  bound  to  surrender  upon  demand  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, who,  having  committed  crimes  in  another  country,  have 
fled  thither  for  shelter.  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  considers  it  clear 
upon  principle,  as  well  as  authority,  that  every  State  is  bound 
to  deny  an  asylum  to  criminals  and,  upon  application  and  due 
examination  of  the  case,  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to  the  foreign 
State  where  the  crime  has  been  committed.^  Other  distinguished 
judges  and  jurists  have  entertained  a  different  opinion.^  (a)    It  is 


1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  2,  p.  86  (2d  edit.  pp.  86,  87)  ;  Matter  of  Washburn,  4  Johns. 
Ch.  R.  106  ;  Rex  v.  Ball,  1  Amer.  Jurist,  297  ;  Vattel,  B.  2,  §§  76,  77 ;  Rutherforth, 
lust.  B.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12. 

s  Com'th  V,  Deacon,  10  Sergeant  &  Bawle,  E.  125  ;  1  American  Jurist,  297. 


jected  to  any  higher  tax  or  excise  than 
that  exacted  by  law  of  such  permanent 
residents.  State  v.  North  et  al.,  27  Mis- 
souri, 467 ;  Fire  Department  v,  Wright, 
8  E.  D.  Smith,  478  ;  Paul  v.  Virginia,  8 
Wall.  177. 

"  Grant  that  the  States  may  impose 
discriminating  taxes  against  the  citizens 
of  other  States,  and  it  wiU  soon  be  found 
that  the  power  conferred  upon  Congress 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  of  no 
value,  as  the  unrestricted  power  of  the 
States  to  tax  will  prove  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious to  promote  inequality  than  any 
regulations  which  Congress  can  pass  to 
preserve  the  equality  of  right  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution  among  the  citizens  of 
the  several  States.  Excise  taxes,  it  is  ev- 
erywhere  conceded,  may  be  imposed  bj 
the  States,  if  not  in  any  sense  discrim- 
inating; but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  people  of  the  several  States  live 
under  one  common  Constitution,  which 
was  ordained  to  establish  justice,  and 
which,  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
treaties  made  by  the  proper  authority,  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  that 
supreme  law  requires  equality  of  burden 
and  forbids  discrimination  in  State  taxa- 
tion when  the  power  is  applied  to  citizens 
of  the  other  States.  Inequality  of  bur- 
den, as  well  as  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
commercial  regulations,  was  one  of  the 


grievances  of  the  citizens  under  the  con- 
federation, and  the  new  Constitution  was 
adopted,  among  other  things,  to  remedy 
those  defects  in  the  prior  system. 

"  Evidence  to  show  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  to  remove  those 
great  evils  in  the  government  is  found  in 
every  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion already  referred  to,  and  also  in  the 
clause  which  provides  that  no  preference 
shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  com- 
merce or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another,  showing  that  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  States  is  forbidden  to 
make  any  discrimination  in  enacting  com- 
mercial or  revenue  regulations.  Strong 
support  to  the  same  view  is  also  derived 
from  the  succeeding  clause  in  the  same 
section  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro* 
vides  that  vessels  bound  to  or  from  a  State 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

"  Important  as  these  provisions  have 
been  supposed  to  be,  still  it  is  clear  that 
they  would  become  comparatively  value- 
less if  it  should  be  held  that  each  State 
possesses  the  power,  in  levying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  its  own  government,  to 
discriminate  against  the  citizens  of  eveiy 
other  State  of  the  Union." 

(a)  It  is  now  settled  that  nations  can 
only  claim  from  each  other  the  surrender 
of  fugitives   under   treaty   stipuktiona. 
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not  uncommon  for  treaties  to  contain  mntiial  stipnlations  for  the 
surrender  of  criminals;  and  the  United  States  have  sometimcg 
been  a  party  to  such  an  arrangement*^ 

§  1809,  But,  however  the  point  may  be  m  to  foreign  na- 
tions, it  cannot  be  ([uestioned  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  public  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  se- 
eurily  of  the  respective  States,  that  criminals  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  therein  should  not  find  an  asylum  in  other  States, 
but  should  be  surrendered  uj)  for  trial  and  jjuuialuncnt.  It  is 
a  power  most  salutary  in  its  general  operation,  by  discour- 
aging crimes  and  cutting  off  the  chances  of  escape  from  pun- 
ishment. It  will  promote  harmony  and  good  feelings  among 
the  States,  and  it  will  increase  the  general  sense  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  national  governments.  It  will,  moreover,  give 
strength  to  a  great  moral  duty,  which  neighboring  States  esfw?- 
cially  owe  to  each  other,  by  elevating  the  policy  of  the  mutual 
Bupjjresaion  of  crimes  into  a  legal  obligation.  Ilitherto  it 
has  proved  as  useful  in  practice  as  it  is  unexceptionable  in 
its  character, 2 

§  1810.  The  next  clause  is:  "No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due/"^ 

§  1811.  This  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Constitution 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  enable  them 
to  reclaim  their  fugitive  slaves  who  should  have  escaped  into 
other  States   where  slavery  was  not  tolerated.     The  want  of 

1  Sm  treaty  with  Great  Britam,  of  1794,  art.  27  ;  United  Stutet  p.  Xash,  Bc«9 
Adm.  R.  266. 

3  See  1  Ei3nt*8  Comm.  Lect  2,  p.  36  (2d  edit.  p.  36).  Seo  Joaru.  of  Convention, 
222,  301. 

*  Thia  clause,  in  its  substance,  was  uiiftuimously  adopted  by  tho  Convention-  Joom. 
of  Convention,  807, 


See  case  of  Jose  Ferreim  dos  Santos,  2 
Brock.  493;  ITufted  States  v.  Davis,  2 
Sum.  482  ;  Matter  of  Metzger,  5  How. 
176.  Many  sncli  treaties  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States*     The 


sevenil  States,  it  would  seem,  cannot  now 
surrender  fugitives  to  a  foreign  govern* 
ment  Holmes  «.  Jennison,  14  Pet.  54(k| 
per  Taney,  Ch,  J. 
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such  a  provision,  under  the  confederation,  was  felt  as  a  griev- 
ous inconvenience  by  the  slaveholding  States;^  since,  in  many 
States,  no  aid  whatsoever  would  be  allowed  to  the  owners,  and 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  met  with  open  resistance.  In  fact  it  can- 
not escape  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  reader,  that  many 
sacrifices  of  opinion  and  feeling  are  to  be  found,  made  by  the 
eastern  and  middle  States  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  south. 
This  forms  no  just  subject  of  complaint;  but  it  should  forever 
repress  the  delusive  and  mischievous  notion  that  the  south  has 
not  at  all  times  had  its  full  share  of  benefits  from  the  Union. 

§  1812.  It  is  obvious  that  these  provisions  for  the  arrest  and 
removal  of  fugitives  of  both  classes  contemplate  summary  minis- 
terial proceedings,  and  not  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  inves- 
tigations, to  ascertain  whether  the  complaint  be  well  founded,  or 
the  claim  of  ownership  be  established  beyond  all  legal  contro- 
versy. In  cases  of  suspected  crimes,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  party  is  to  be  made  out  at  his  trial,  and  not  upon  the  pre- 
liminary inquiry  whether  he  shall  be  delivered  up.  All  that 
would  seem,  in  such  cases,  to  be  necessary  is,  that  there  should 
hQ  prima  facie  evidence  before  the  executive  authority  to  satisfy 
its  judgment  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  party 
guilty,  such  as  upon  an  ordinary  warrant  would  justify  his 
commitment  for  trial.*  And  in  the  cases  of  fugitive  slaves, 
there  would  seem  to  be  the  same  necessity  of  requiring  only 
prima  facie  proofs  of  ownership,  without  putting  the  party  to  a 
formal  assertion  of  his  rights  by  a  suit  at  the  common  law. 
Congress  appear  to  have  acted  upon  this  opinion ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  statute  upon  this  subject,  have  authorized  summary 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  upon  which  he  may  grant  a 
warrant  for  removal.^ (a) 

1  1  Tuck.  Black.  Coram.  App.  366.  See  also  Serg.  on  Const,  eh.  31,  p.  885 
(ch.  33,  pp.  394  to  398,  2d  edit.) ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  67  ;  Commonwealth  v, 
Halloway,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle,  R.  306. 

3  See  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  81,  p.  385  (2d  edit  ch.  83,  p.  394) ;  Somerset's  Case,  20 
State  Trials,  79  ;  1  Black.  Coram.  425,  note  ;  3  B.  &  Aid.  353  ;  2  B.  &  Cressw.  448. 

«  Act  of  12th  Feb.  1793,  ch.  61  (ch.  7)  ;  Serg.  on  Const,  ch.  31,  p.  387  (2d  edit 
ch.  33,  pp.  397,  398)  ;  Glen  v.  Hodges,  9  Johns.  R.  62 ;  Wright  v.  Deacon,  5  Serg.  &  R. 
62  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Griffin,  2  Pick.  R.  11. 

(a)  This  clause  of  the  Constitution,  It  was  construed  in  Prigg  v.  PennsyWania, 
though  not  repealed,  became  of  little  or  16  Pet.  608.  See  also  Jones  v.  Van  Zandt, 
no  importance  on  the  abolition  of  slavery.      5  How.  215  ;  Moore  v.  People,  14  How.  13. 
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New  and  more  efficient  prorinons  for  the  affinned  bj  tlie  Sopreme  Coart  of  the 

recorery  of  fugitive  sUves  were  made  bj  United  States  in  Ableman  v.  Booth,  21 

the  act  of  September  18,  1850,  bat  this  How.  50d,  and  alao  by  the  SUte  ooorts 

created  high  political  excitement,  and  led  generally.    See  particalariy  Sim's  Caae, 

to  much  estrangement  between  the  two  7  Cosh.  S85  ;  and  Baahnell*8  Case,  9  Qhio^ 

ieetiona  of  the  conntry.    The  constitn-  K.  s.  77.    After  the  great  rebellion  broke 

tionality  of  the  act  was  denied  in  Wiscon-  out,  all  prorisiona  for  the  restoratian  of 

m:  In  re  Booth,  8  Wis.  1 ;  but  it  was  fogitive  slayes  were  repealed. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

GUARANTY  OF  BEPUBLICAN  GOVEBNBCENT  —  MODE  OF  MAKING 
AMENDMENTS. 


§  1813.  The  fourth  section  of  the  fourth  article  is  as  follows: 
'^  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domes- 
tic violence."  (a) 


(a)  The  meaning  and  force  of  this 
guaranty  were  somewhat  considered  in 
connection  with  the  Rhode  Island  difficol- 
ties  in  1841-2.  That  SUte,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  had  found  the  col- 
onial charter  a  sufficient  constitution  for 
its  needs,  and  had  retained  and  acted 
nnder  it  as  such.  But  that  charter  con- 
tained restrictions  upon  the  elective  fran- 
chise which  were  not  admitted  in  the 
other  States,  and  for  some  time  preyious 
to  the  difficulties  alluded  to  a  strong  party 
in  the  State  had  demanded  a  new  consti- 
tution with  a  yiew  particularly  to  extend- 
ing  the  basis  of  suffrage.  The  legislature, 
however,  resisted  that  demand,  until  at 
length  a  convention,  called  without  legis- 
lative authority,  but  claiming  to  represent 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  met  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  those  who,  under  its 
provisions,  were  to  be  electors,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  those  voting. 
An  attempt  to  put  a  government  in  op- 
eration under  this  constitution  was  re- 
sisted by  the  authorities  acting  under  the 
charter,  and  the  leader  in  it  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  as  a  criminal.  See 
Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  1.  The  anti- 
republican  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
suffrage  were  supposed  by  some  to  warrant 


the  interference  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  view  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  any  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. See  Mr.  Webster's  argument  in 
this  cose,  6  Works,  617.  And  see  North 
American  Review  for  April,  1844,  p.  871. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  speaking  of  this  guaranty 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Rhode 
Island  case,  says  that  "  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  determining  whether  the 
government  of  a  State  be  or  be  not  repub- 
lican within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  no  right  whatever  in  any  case  to 
look  beyond  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
From  this  fundamental  restriction,  an- 
other, deduced  from  it,  necessarily  fol- 
lows, of  no  little  importance,  —  that  no 
change  in  its  government,  after  its  admis- 
sion, can  make  it  other  than  republican 
which  does  not  essentially  alter  its  form, 
or  make  it  different  in  some  essential 
particular  from  those  of  the  other  States. 
at  the  time  of  their  adoption.  In  other 
words,  the  forms  of  the  governments  of 
the  several  States  componing  the  Union, 
as  they  stood  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion, are  the  proper  standard  by  which  to 
determine  whether  any  afterchange  in  any 
of  them  makes  its  form  of  govemitient 
other  than  republican."  6  Works,  219. 
The  view  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  was 
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§  1814.  The  want  of  a  provision  of  this  nature  was  felt  as  a 
capital  defect  in  the  plan  of  the  confederation,  as  it  might,  in  its 


expresj»ed  in  the  debttt«  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Statea,  Dpccmber  14,  1867. 
"  There  must  be  some  niotiu  by  which  you 
are  to  ascertain  whether  any  govemmtint 
is  republican  in  point  of  form,  for  this 
very  obvious  cousidtTiilioii  :  tho  United 
States  are  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a 
republic4in  fomi  of^j^vomiuenL  Alyfiitud 
from  Massachusetts  eayi^^  aod  my  fiiend 
who  oflers  this  amendment  Hays,  thut  to 
exclude  tlie  black  man  from  voting  allows 
that  the  government  in  not  republican  in 
point  of  form.  Why  I  Was  be  not  ex- 
cluded when  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  every  Stale  in  the  Union,  or  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  T  Yes.  Did  not 
the  States  tlmt  adopted  it  do  it  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  States  repub- 
lican in  point  of  form  f  Why  eertainly, 
unless  they  intt^nded  to  break  up  all  the 
Statea.  That  we  know  they  did  not  in> 
tend  ;  ami  not  intending  that,  can  it  be 
8Up|wsed  that  they  intended  by  this  clause 
to  pkc«  it  in  the  hands  of  Congress  to 
decide  from  time  to  time,  as  passions  might 
be  excited,  party  spirit  prevail,  the  exi- 
gencies of  party  sacceaa  demand,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  State  governments  by 
bringing  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  those  whom  the  States  had 
excluded  ?  Not  only  that  ;  if  the  piopo- 
aitiou  is  true,  it  go4«  a  step  further  than 
that ;  if  possible,  infuiitely  further.  Does 
it  give  to  the  United  State*  the  authority 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  extsting  rights 
belonging  to  the  States  at  the  time  they 
adopted  the  Constitution  ?  If  it  did,  then 
everything  was  thrown  afloat ;  the  United 
States,  tben,  by  its  Congrefts*  is  to  become 
a  great  convention,  not  only  to  deliberate 
for  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  jieople 
of  the  United  States,  but  for  what  they 
may  from  time  to  tin  jo  believe  to  be  the 
true  interest  and  safety  of  the  people  of 
each  State  in  the  management  of  its  own 
doa)««tie  coiioems. 

'*  There  is  a  nde,  and  it  is  the  only 


rule,  as  I  think,  consistent  with  what 
muiit  have  been  the  intention  of  the  <son- 
vention  and  of  the  people,  and  that  is 
this  1  that  every  government  is  republican 
in  point  of  form  which  corresponds  with 
the  governments  in  existence  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted.  All  rights 
secured  by  positive  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions, that  were  secured  or  prohibited 
in  the  several  State  coustltutioDs  of  the 
States  whose  representatives  framed  the 
ConKtitntion,  and  whose  people  adopted 
the  Coiiiititution,  arc  perfectly  consistent 
with  our  idea  and  the  people's  idem  of 
what  coDslitutes  a  Fepublican  form  of 
government.  There  is  no  other  rule  by 
which  you  can  construe  the  cUu&e  that 
will  not  place  every  iState  in  the  jiower  of 
the  United  States,  exercising  tJiat  power 
thrrmgh  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  from  time  to  time  that  body  may 
think  actually  or  profesaetlly  will  conduce 
to  the  inteixfst  of  the  people  of  each  State, 
and  give  them  what  they  consider  a  gov- 
ernment republican  in  point  of  form.*' 

This  view,  so  forcibly  presented,  ia  that 
which  was  practically  accepted  and  acted 
ujKjD  up  to  the  time  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  reorganize  and  reconstruct  State 
govemmenta  in  the  States  which  went 
into  rel^ellion  in  1861.  By  some  leading 
men  in  Congress  it  was  then  contended 
that  a  governmeut  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  republican  in  fonn  which  pcrij 
mitted  slavery,  or  which  excloded 
|K)rtion  of  its  citizens  from  participatioir ' 
in  the  government  because  of  the  color  of 
the  akin.  The  exigencies  of  th*j  tiiu^a 
matle  this  doctrine  acceptable.  The  rr- 
orgsnizing  States  were  required  to  | 
conHlitntions  forbidding  a^lavery  and 
tablishing  impartial  sutfrage.  In  the 
course  of  recouKtruction,  bowevntr,  tb« 
question  was  wamdy  discusMMl  whetl 
if  the  i>oHticaI  departments  of  the  gove 
ment  should  erroneously*  arUtraHly,  slid* 
for  (HirLisan  ends,  determine  and  decianj 
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consequences,  endanger,  if  not  overthrow,  the  Union.    Without 
a  guaranty,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  national  gov- 

in  conseqnence  of  a  pressure  of  business 
in  Congress  precluding  prompt  attention 
to  the  case  by  that  body,  has  been  enabled 
to  sustain  this  government  in  power  until 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Justice  Story  has 
with  reason  predicted  that  "  if  a  despotic 
or  monarchical  govemment  were  estab- 
lished in  one  State  it  would  bring  on  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  republic,"  What  gov- 
ernment can  be  more  despotic  than  one 
elected  by  an  injunction,  and  continued 
in  power  by  a  military  force  under  the 
order  of  a  judge  who,  having  no  jurisdic- 
tion, is  restrained  by  no  law  but  his  own 
arbitrary  will  ?  For  the  facts  of  this  un- 
paralleled wrong  we  refer  to  reports  made 
by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  February,  1873.  The 
case  requires  no  further  comment  than  it 
there  receives.  The  dullest  mind  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  facility  with  which  the 
wrong  is  committed,  and  the  possible 
immediate  advantages  which  individuals 
may  derive  therefrom,  present  constant 
temptations  to  its  repetition,  and  if  suf- 
fered to  pass  once  unrebuked,  a  precedent 
will  be  tacitly  assented  to  which  cannot 
fail  to  threaten  constant  danger  to  our 
liberties,  especially  at  those  very  periods 
of  high  political  excitement  when  pru- 
dence, caution,  and  the  strictest  regard 
for  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  most 
important.  What  party  or  what  political 
leader  can  at  such  times  be  expected  to 
pay  scrupulous  deference  to  the  laws,  if  a 
judge  may  ignore  them  with  impunity  ? 
It  was  thought  the  climax  of  wrong  had 
been  reached  when  a  loc^l  judge  in  one  of 
the  States  could  seize  upon  the  property 
of  individuals  and  corporations  through 
his  injunctions  and  mandates,  and  plun- 
der them  through  receivers;  but  he  at 
least  was  not  acting  wholly  without  juris- 
diction ;  and  if  he  seized  property,  he  did 
not  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  the 
liberties  of  the  people  the  subject  of  a 
receivership.      C. 


that  a  particular  State  government  was 
not  republican  in  form,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  recognized,  such  State  or 
its  citizens  could  have  any  appeal  to  the 
judicial  tribunals.  It  was  not  doubted 
that,  if  the  case  was  one  of  a  newly- 
organized  State  appl>'ing  for  admission  to 
the  Union,  the  decision  of  Congress  upon 
its  admission,  however  erroneous,  unjust, 
or  arbitrary,  would  be  one  the  conclu- 
siveness of  which  would  not  be  open  to 
discussion.  Congress  having  full  power 
to  admit  or  reject  new  States,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  reasons  which  may  have 
governed  its  action  cannot  possibly  affect 
its  validity.  But  in  other  cases  also  it 
must  be  conceded  that  a  State  aggrieved 
by  an  unjust  decision  is  equally  without 
legal  remedy.  The  courts  cannot  aid  it, 
for  upon  political  questions  they  must 
accept  and  foUow  the  conclusions  of  the 
political  department.  Luther  v,  Borden, 
7  How.  42  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  700  ; 
White  ».  Hart,  13  Wall.  649.  In  such  a 
case,  the  only  redress  possible  is  through 
an  appeal  to  the  people.  Such  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  cases  above  cited. 

The  recent  case  of  Louisiana  demon- 
strates that  there  may  be  greater  wrongs 
than  even  the  wrongful  refusal  of  Congress 
to  recognize  the  legitimate  government 
of  a  State,  and  yet  no  speedy  and  effectual 
remedy  be  attainable.  Such  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  would  at  least  be  that 
of  a  proper  authority,  and  would  imply 
deliberation,  and  be  supported  by  a  pre- 
sumption of  due  regaid  for  the  public  good 
and  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  But 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana  in  1873,  an  in- 
ferior federal  judge,  without  a  shadow  of 
authority,  and  consequently  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  for  that  reason  supported  by 
DO  presumption  of  correct  motives,  and 
with  scarcely  a  pretence  of  observing  even 
the  usual  forms,  by  the  process  of  his 
court,  aided  by  a  military  force,  installed  • 
in  power  a  State  government  which  he 
sided  with  as  against  rival  claimants,  and 
VOL.  II.  —  38 
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ernnicnt,  m  repelling  domestic  dangers  which  mi^t  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  State  const itutions^  could  not  be  demanded  as  a 
right  from  the  national  government.  Usurpation  might  raise  its 
standard,  and  trample  u|>on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while  the 
national  government  could  legally  do  nothing  more  than  behold 
the  encroachments  with  indignation  and  regret.  A  successful 
faction  might  erect  a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  order  and  law ; 
while  no  succor  could  be  constitutionally  afiforded  by  the  Union 
to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  government.^  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  destruction  of  the  national  government  itself,  or  of 
neighboring  States,  might  result  from  a  successful  rebellion  In  a 
single  State.  Who  can  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
issue,  if  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  1787  had  been  suc- 
cessful, and  the  malcontents  had  been  headed  by  a  Caesar  or  a 
Cromwell  ?  ^  If  a  despotic  or  monarchical  government  were  estab- 
lished in  one  State,  it  would  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  whole  re- 
public, Montesquieu  has  acutely  remarked,  that  confederated 
governments  should  be  formed  only  between  States  whose  form 
of  government  is  not  only  similar,  but  also  republican-* 

§  1815.  The  Federalist  has  spoken  with  so  much  force  and 
propriety  upon  this  subject,  that  it  supersedes  all  further  reason- 
ing.* "  In  a  confederacy/Vsays  that  work,*'  founded  on  republican 
principles,  and  comf»o8ed  of  republican  members,  the  superintend- 
ing government  ought  clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  the 
system  against  aristocratic  or  monarchical  innovations.  The 
more  intimate  the  nature  of  such  a  union  may  be,  the  greater 
interest  have  the  members  in  the  political  institutions  of  each 
other,  and  the  greater  right  to  insist  that  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  compact  was  entered  into  should  be 
iulstantiall}/  maintained. 

§  1816.  '*  But  a  right  implies  a  remedy ;  and  where  else  could 
the  remedy  be  deposited  than  where  it  is  deposited  by  the  Consti* 
tution  ?  Governments  of  dissimilar  principles  and  forma  have 
been  found  less  adapted  to  a  federal  coalition  of  any  sort  than 
those  of  a  kindred  nature.  *  As  the  confederate  republic  of  Ger- 
many,' says  Montesquieu, '  consists  of  free  cities  and  petty  states, 


»  Tlje  FedemHst,  No.  21.  «  Ibi«l. 

•  MoQte»(i,  B.  9,  ch.  1,  2 ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm,  App.  366»  867*    This  cUoac  of 
gnnmnty  was  unanimoualy  adopted  in  tbe  conveQtioa.     Joum.  of  ConYMition,  113,  189* 

•  The  Fedflnlkt,  Ko.  21. 
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subject  to  different  princes,  experience  shows  us  that  it  is  more 
imperfect  than  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.'  ^  Greece  was 
undone,'  he  adds, '  as  soon  as  the. king  of  Macedon  obtained  a  seat 
among  the  Amphictyons.'  In  the  latter  case,  no  doubt,  the  dis- 
proportionate force,  as  well  as  the  monarchical  form  of  the  new 
confederate,  had  its  share  of  influence  on  the  events. 

§  1817.  '^  It  may  possibly  be  asked  what  need  there  could  be 
of  such  a  precaution,  and  whether  it  may  not  become  a  pretext 
for  alterations  in  the  State  governments  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  States  themselves.  These  questions  admit  of  ready  an- 
swers. If  the  interposition  of  the  general  government  should 
not  be  needed,  the  provision  for  such  an  event  will  be  a  harmless 
superfluity  only  in  the  Constitution.  But  who  can  say  what  ex- 
periments may  be  produced  by  the  caprice  of  particular  States, 
by  the  ambition  of  enterprising  leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues  and 
influence  of  foreign  powers  ?  To  the  second  question  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  general  government  should  interpose  by 
virtue  of  this  constitutional  authority  it  will  be  of  course  bound 
to  pursue  the  authority.  But  the  authority  extends  no  further 
than  to  a  guaranty  of  a  republican  form  of  government;  which 
supposes  a  pre-existing  government  of  the  form  which  is  to  be 
guaranteed.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  existing  republican  forms 
are  continued  by  the  States,  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
constitution.  Whenever  the  States  may  choose  to  substitute  other 
republican  forms,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to  claim  the 
federal  guaranty  for  the  latter.  The  only  restriction  imposed  on 
them  is,  that  they  shall  not  exchange  republican  for  anti-republi- 
can constitutions,  —  a  restriction  which,  it  is  presumed,  will 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  grievance. 

§  1818.  "A  protection  against  invasion  is  due  from  every 
society  to  the  parts  composing  it.  The  latitude  of  the  expression 
here  used  seems  to  secure  each  State  not  only  against  foreign 
hostility  but  against  ambitious  or  vindictive  enterprises  of  its 
more  powerful  neighbors.  The  history  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  confederacies  proves  that  the  weaker  members  of  the 
Union  ought  not  to  be  insensible  to  the  policy  of  this  article. 

§  1819.  "  Protection  against  domestic  violence  is  added  with 
equal  propriety.  It  has  been  remarked  that  even  among  the 
Swiss  cantons,  which,  properly  speaking,  are  not  under  one  gov- 
ernment, provision  is  made  for  this  object;  and  the  history  of 
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that  league  inforoiB  ub  that  mutual  aid  is  frequontlv  claimed  and 
afforded,  aad  a.s  well  by  the  most  democratic  as  the  other  can- 
tons, A  recent  and  well-known  event  among  ourselves  has 
warned  us  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies  of  a  like  nature. 

§  1820,  *'  At  first  view,  it  might  seem  not  to  square  with  the 
republican  theory  to  suppose,  either  that  a  majority  have  not  the 
right  or  that  a  minority  will  have  the  force  to  subvert  a  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  that  the  federal  interposition  can  never 
be  required  but  when  it  would  be  improper.  But  theoretic  reason- 
ing in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  must  be  qualified  by  the  lessons 
of  practice.  Why  may  not  ilHcit  coml>inations  for  purposes  of 
violence  be  formed  as  well  by  a  majority  of  a  State,  especially 
a  small  State,  as  by  a  majority  of  a  county  or  a  district  of  the 
same  State  ?  and  if  the  authority  of  tlie  State  ought  in  the  latter 
case  to  protect  the  local  magistracy,  ought  not  the  federal  author- 
ity in  the  former  to  support  the  State  authority  ?  Besides,  there 
are  ccitain  i>arts  of  the  State  constitutions  which  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  federal  Constitution  that  a  violent  blow  cannot 
be  given  to  the  one  without  communicating  the  wound  to  the 
other.  Insurrections  in  a  State  will  rarely  induce  a  federal  inter- 
position, unless  the  number  concerned  in  them  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  friends  of  government.  It  will  be  much  better  that 
the  violence  in  such  cases  should  be  repressed  by  the  superintend* 
ing  power  than  that  the  majority  should  be  left  to  maintain  their 
cause  l}y  a  bloody  and  obstinate  contest.  The  existence  of  a  right 
to  intr-r^iose  will  generally  |>revent  the  necessity  of  exei*ting  it. 

§  1821.  "Is  it  true  that  force  and  right  are  necessarily  on  the 
same  side  in  republican  governments  ?  May  not  the  minor  party 
possess  such  a  superiority  of  pecimiary  resources,  of  military 
talents  and  experience,  or  of  secret  succors  from  foreign  powers, 
as  will  render  it  superior  also  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword  ?  May 
not  a  more  compact  and  advantageous  position  turn  the  scale 
on  the  same  side  against  a  superior  number  so  situated  as  to  be 
less  capable  of  a  prompt  and  collected  exertion  of  its  strength  ? 
Nothing  can  be  more  chimerical  than  to  imagine  that  in  a  trial 
of  actual  force  \ictory  may  \m  calculated  by  the  rules  which  pre- 
vail in  a  census  of  the  inhabitants,  or  which  determine  the  event 
of  an  election  !  May  it  not  happen,  in  fine,  that  the  minority  of 
citizens  may  become  a  majority  of  perMons  by  the  accession  of 
alien  residents,  of  a  casual  concourse  of  adventurers,  or  of  those 
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whom  the  constitution  of  the  State  has  not  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  suffrage  ?  I  take  no  notice  of  an  unhappy  species  of  popula- 
tion aboimding  in  some  of  the  States,  who  during  the  calm  of 
regular  government  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  men,  but  who, 
in  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  civil  violence,  may  emerge  into  the 
human  character,  and  give  a  superiority  of  strength  to  any  party 
with  which  they  may  associate  themselves. 

§  1822.  "In  cases  where  it  may  be  doubtful  on  which  side 
justice  lies,  what  better  umpires  could  be  desired  by  two  vio- 
lent factions  flying  to  arms  and  tearing  the  State  to  pieces,  than 
the  representatives  of  confederate  States,  not  heated  by  the  local 
flame  ?  To  the  impartiality  of  judges  they  would  unite  the  affec- 
tion of  friends.  Happy  would  it  be,  if  such  a  remedy  for  its 
infirmities  could  be  enjoyed  by  all  free  governments ;  if  a  pro- 
ject equally  effectual  could  be  established  for  the  universal  peace 
of  mankind! 

§  1823.  "  Should  it  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  the  redress  for  an  in- 
surrection pervading  all  the  States,  and  comprising  a  superiority 
of  the  entire  force,  though  not  a  constitutional  right  ?  —  the  answer 
must  be  that  such  a  case,  as  it  would  be  without  the  compass 
of  human  remedies,  so  it  is  fortunately  not  within  the  compass  of 
human  probability ;  and  that  it  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of 
the  federal  constitution  that  it  diminishes  the  risk  of  a  calamity 
for  which  no  possible  constitution  can  provide  a  cure. 

§  1824.  "Among  the  advantages  of  ^  confederate  republic, 
enumerated  by  Montesquieu,  an  important  one  is,  ^  that  should  a 
popular  insurrection  happen  in  one  of  the  States  the  others  are 
able  to  quell  it.  Should  abuses  creep  into  one  part  they  are  re- 
formed by  those  that  remain  sound. '  "  ^ 

'  §  1825.  It  may  not  be  amiss  further  to  observe  (in  the  lan- 
guage of  another  commentator)  that  every  pretext  for  inter- 
meddling with  the  domestic  concerns  of  any  State,  under 
color  of  protecting  it  against  domestic  violence,  is  taken  away 
by  that  part  of  the  provision  which  renders  an  application 
from  the  legislature  or  executive  authority  of  the  State  endan- 
gered necessary  to  be  made  to  the  general  government  before  its 
interference  can  be  at  all  proper,  (a)    On  the  other  hand,  this 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  4a. 

{a)  The  danger  from  thii  danse,  if  legislature  or  executive  obtaining  federal 
any,  will  probably  come  from  a  spurious     recognition,  and  by  means  thereof  secur- 
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article  becomes  an  imnu^iise  acquisition  of  stivngth  and  addi- 
tional force  to  tlie  aid  of  aiiy  t^tato  government  in  ease  of  an  iii- 
tenia!  rebellion  or  insurrection  against  laflrfiil  authority.  The 
Routbern  states,  being  more  peculiarly  o[K*n  to  danger  from  this 
quaiierj  ought,  he  adds,  to  be  particularly  tenacious  of  a  con- 
stitution from  which  they  may  derive  such  assistance  in  the  most 
critical  periods.* 

§  1826.  The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  respects  the  mode 
of  making  amendments  to  it.  It  is  in  these  words:  **Thc  Con- 
gi'esB^  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or^  on  the 
apj>lication  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in 
either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  thi'ec-fourtha 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof 
as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress ;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in 
any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article;  and  that  no  State^  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."* 

§  1827.  Upon  this  subject,  little  need  \>e  said  to  persuade  xvs 
at  once  of  its  utility  and  importance*  It  is  obvious  that  no 
human  government  can  ever  be  |)erfect;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  or  guard  against  all  the  exigencies  which  may,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  require  different  adii]>tation3  and  mtxlifications  of 
powers  to  suit  the  various  necessities  of  tlie  people.  A  govern- 
ment, forever  changing  and  changeable,  is,  indeed,  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  anarchy  and  confusion,  A  government  which, 
in  its  own  organization,  provides  no  means  of  change,  but  as- 
sumes to  be  fixcni  and  unalterable,  must,  after  a  while,   become 

1  1  Tuok.  DIftck,  Coinm.  App.  867*  Bee  iilbo  Rawle  on  Conat  cL  3^;  2  Elliot*i 
D«l]«t««,  118,  119,  120  ;  Journal  of  CoTiTention,  pp.  229,  311,  312. 

«  See  Journal  of  Convention,  113  ;  Id.  229,  313,  347,  348,  356,  3S0,  387,  SSS. 


ing  federal  interference  to  enable  them  to 
iwnze  upon  the  authonty  of  tbe  State* 
Dangers  of  the  kind  are  now  (1891)  lurk- 
ing ;  several  of  the  States,  older  as  wi^ll 
as  newer,  are  in  difficaltiea  about  either 
the  legialative  or  the  executiTe  branch  of 


goiremment,  or  both.  Bnt  good  senjie  is 
too  cbanicttiristic  of  the  American  pc<i|ili 
not  to  save  them  from  a  renewal  of  tjt- 
perieiieea  the  etTocts  of  which  havu  not  yd 
become  a  memory  altogether. 
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wholly  unsuited  to  the  circumstances- of  the  nation;  and  it  will- 
either  degenerate  into  a  despotism  or,  by  ttie  pressure  of  its  in- 
equalities, bring  on  a  revolution.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  in  every 
government,  and  especially  in  a  republic,  to  provide  means  for 
altering  and  improving  the  fabric  of  government,  as  time  and 
experience  or  the  new  phases  of  human  affairs  may  render  proper 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  people.  The  great 
principle  to  be  sought  is  to  make  the  changes  practicable,  bnt 
not  too  easy;  to  secure  duo  deliberation  and  caution;  and  tofol- 
low  experience,  rather  than  to  open  a  way  for  experiments  sug- 
gested by  mere  speculation  or  theory. 

§  1828.  In  regard  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  confessedly  a  new  experiment  in  the  history  of  nations.  Its^ 
frame rs  were  not  bold  or  rash  enough  to  believe  or  to  pronounce* 
it  to  be  perfect  They  made  use  of  the  best  lights  which  they 
possessed  to  form  and  adjust  its  parts  and  mould  its  materials^ 
But  they  knew  that  time  miglit  develop  many  defects  in  itis^ 
arrangements  and  many  deficiencies  in  its  powers.  They  def* 
sired  that  it  might  be  open  to  improvement;  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  sober  judgment  and  enlightened  skill  of  the  country, 
to  be  perpetually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.^ 
It  was  obvious,  too,  that  the  means  of  amendment  might  avert, 
or  at  least  have  a  tendency  to  averts  the  most  serious  perils  to 
which  confederated  republics  are  liable.  Mid  by  which  all  haw 
hitherto  been  shipwrecked.  They  knew  that  the  besetting  sin 
of  republics  is  a  restlessness  of  temperament  and  a  spirit  of  dis* 
content  at  slight  evils.  They  knew  the  pride  and  jealousy  of- 
State  power  in  confederacies,  and  they  wished  to  disarm  them  of 
their  potency  by  providing  a  safe  means  to  break  the  force,  if 
not  wholly  to  ward  off  the  blows,  which  would  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  garb  of  patriotism  or  a  love  of  the  people,  be  aimed 
at  the  Constitution,  They  believe  that  the  power  of  amendment? 
was,  if  one  may  so  say,  the  safety-valve  to  let  off  all  temporary 
effervescences  and  excitements,  and  the  real  effective  instrument 
to  control  and  adjust  the  movements  of  the  machinery  when  out 
of  order  or  in  danger  of  self-destruction. 

§  1829.  Upon  the  propriety  of  the  power  in  some  form  there 
will  probably  be  little  controversy.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  its  objects  in  the 

1  The  Federalist,  Ko,  43. 
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safest  modie^ — safest  for  the  stability  of  the  govemment,  and 
safest  for  the  rights  and  literties  of  the  people. 

§  1830.  Two  modes  are  puiiitud  out,  the  one  at  the  instance 
of  the  governmeut  itself,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Con- 
frress;  the  other  at  tlTe  instance  of  the  States,  through  the  in* 
strumentality  of  a  convention.  Coiigi'es^,  whenever  two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  concur  in  the  expediency  of  an  amendment^ 
may  propose  it  fur  adoption.^  The  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  States  may  require  a  convention  to  be  called  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  amendments*  In  each  case,  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  either  through  tlieir  legislatures  or  conventions,  called 
for  the  purpose,  must  concur  in  every  amendment  before  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  mode  of  obtaining 
amendments  is  practicable,  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by  oup 
past  experience  in  the  only  mode  hitherto  found  necessary,  that 
of  amendments  proposed  by  Congress.  In  this  mode  twelve 
amendmt^nts  have  already  been  incorporated  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, Tlie  guards,  too,  against  the  too  liasty  exercise  of  the 
power,  under  temporary  discontents  or  excitements,  are  appar- 
ently sufficient  Two-thirds  of  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of 
the  States,  must  concur  in  proposing,  or  requiring  amendments 
to  be  proposed;  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  must  ratify  them. 
Time  is  thus  allowed  and  ample  time  for  deliberation,  both  in 
proposing  and  ratifying  amendments.  They  cannot  be  carried 
by  surprise,  or  intrigue,  or  artifice.  Indeed,  years  may  elapse 
before  a  deliberate  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  thein,  unless 
some  pressing  emergency  calls  for  instant  action.  An  amend- 
ment^ which  has  the  deliberate  judgment  of  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
unsuited  to  the  prosperity  or  security  of  the  republic.  It  must 
combine  as  much  wisdom  and  experience  in  its  favor  as  ordi- 
narily can  belong  to  the  management  of  any  human  concerns.* 

1  It  hA»  been  lieM  that  the  approval  of  the  Pr^stdenl  ia  not  noccNuy  to  any  otuend- 
ment  proposed  by  Congress,     HoningBWorth  v.  Virginia,  3  DaW.  378. 

^  Tbe  Fmlt?mli»t  disposes  of  this  article  in  the  following  brief  but  decisive  manner  i 
*'  That  useful  alterations  will  be  HUggested  by  experience  iiould  not  but  be  faf^ieeo. 
It  WHS  reqiiiitite,  therofore,  that  a  mode  for  introdncing  them  should  be  provided. 
The  motle  preferred  by  the  convention  seenis  to  be  atnnijwi  with  every  mArk  of 
propriety.  It  guarda  equally  against  that  extreme  facility  wljich  would  render  the 
ConatitutioD  too  mutable^  and  thfvt  extrenif^  diffii'iilty  which  might  pf^rpetuate  lO 
discovered  faults.  It,  moreover,  equally  enables  the  general  and  the  State  govern- 
meats  to  originato  the  amendment  of  errors  as  they  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  ex|i«ri* 
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In  England  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation  resides  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  so  omnipb&nt  that  it  has  au- 
thority to  change  the  whole  structure  of  the  constitution  without 
resort  to  any  confirmation  of  the  people.  There  is,  indeed,  little 
danger  that  it  will  so  do,  as  long  as  the  people  are  fairly  repre- 
sented in  it.  But  still  it  does,  theoretically  speaking,  possess 
the  power ;  and  it  has  actually  exercised  it  so  far  as  to  change 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  mould  to  its  will  some  portions 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  constitution.^ 

§  1831.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  national  Constitution,  we  may 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  the  language  of  a  learned  commentator. 
^^Nor,"  says  he,  ^^can  we  too  much  applaud  a  constitution  which 
thus  provides  a  safe  and  peaceable  remedy  for  its  own  defects,  ad^ ' 
they  may  from  time  to  time  be  discovered.  A  change  of  govern- 
ment in  other  countries  is  almost  always  attended  with  convul- 
sions which  threaten  its  entire  dissolution,  and  with  scenes  of 
horror  which  deter  mankind  from  every  attempt  to  correct 
abuses  or  remove  oppressions  imtil  they  have  become  altogether 
intolerable.  In  America  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  neither  of 
these  evils  need  be  apprehended.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
that  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  will  produce  any  instabil- 
ity in  the  government.  The  mode  both  of  originating  and  ratify- 
ing amendments  (in  either  mode  which  the  Constitution  directs) 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  such  obstacles  and  delays  as 
must  prove  a  sufficient  bar  against  light  or  frequent  innovations. 
And  as  a  further  security  against  them,  the  same  article  further 
provides  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
year  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affect  those  clauses  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  which  relate  to  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States  may  think  proper  to 
allow,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  direct  taxes  shall  be  laid,  and 
that  no  State  shall,  without  its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate."^ 

ence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  exception,  in  favor  of  the  equality  of  suffrage  in 
the  Senate,  was  prohably  meant  as  a  palladium  to  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the 
States,  implied  and  secured  by  that  principle  of  representation  in  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  was  prohably  insisted  on  by  the  States  particularly  attached  to  that 
equality.  The  other  exception  must  have  been  admitted  on  the  same  considerations 
which  produced  the  privilege  defended  by  it."    The  Federalist,  No.  43. 

1  See  1  Black.  Comm.  90,  91,  146,  147,  151,  152,  160,  161,  162,  210  to  218. 

s  1  Tuck.  Black.  Ck)mm.  App.  871,  872. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 


PUBLIC   DEBT  ^  StrPREMACT  OP  CONSTITUTION   AWJ   LAWS. 


§  1832.  The  first  clause  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  GonRtihttioa 
is:  "All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before 

the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  Bhall  he  os  valid  againat  the 
United  States  imder  this  Constitution  as  under  the  confcdera- 
^on."i 

§  1833,  This  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
declaratory  proposition  resulting  from  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
moral  obligations  of  society.  Nothing  is  more  clear  upon  reason- 
or  general  law  than  the  doctrine  that  revolutions  in  government 
have,  or  rather  ought  to  have,  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  private 
rights  and  contracts,  or  upon  the  public  obligations  of  nations.* 
It  results  from  the  first  principles  of  moral  duty  and  responsibility, 
deducihle  from  the  law  of  nature,  and  applied  to  the  intorcourso* 
and  social  relations  of  nations.^  A  change  in  the  political  form' 
of  a  society  ought  to  have  no  power  to  produce  a  dissolution  of 
any  of  its  moral  obligations.* 

§  1834.  This  declaration  was  probably  inserted  in  the  Constitii- 
tion  not  only  as  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  the 
government  resulting  from  national  law,  but  for  the  more  com- 
plete satisfaction  and  security  of  the  public  creditoi's,  foreign  ds 
well  as  domestic.  The  articles  of  confederation  contained  a  simi- 
lar stipulation  in  respect  to  the  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys 
borrowed,  and  debts  contracted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Coa* 
gress  before  the  ratification  of  the  confederation.^ 

§  1835.   Reasonable  as  this  provision  seems  to  be,  it  did  not  { 

*  See  Jounr,  of  CouvButioii,  291. 

*  See  Jackson  v,  Lnnn,  3  Jobns.  Caa.  109  ;  Kelly  v.  Harrison,  2  Johns.  Oasl  29  i 
Terrett  v.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  60. 

*  SiH-  Rutherforth,  lust-  B>  2,  rb.  9,  §§  1,  2 ;  Id,  ch.  10,  §  14  ;  Vat*el,  Prelim.  Dia^ 
§5  2,  9  ;  B.  2,  ph.  1,  §  1,  ch.  5,  g  U,  ch.  II,  §§  214,  215,  216. 

*  The  FLHlemlint,  No.  43;  Eutberfortb,  Inat.  B.  2,  ok  10,  5|  14,  15;  Grotiaa, 
B.  2,  ch.  9.  §§  a,  9. 

*  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App,  868  ;  Confederation,  Art.  121 
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wholly  escape  the  animadversions  of  that  critical  spirit  which'  was 
perpetually  on  the  search  to  detect  defects  wd  to  disparage  the 
meritB  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  said  that  the  validity  of  all 
engagements  made  to  as  Well  as  made  by  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  been  expressly  asserted.  It  is  surprising  that  the  author 
of  such  an  objection  should  have  overlooked  the  obvious  consid^ 
eration  that  as  all  engagements  are  in  tiieir  nature  reciprocal,  an 
assertion  of  their  validity  on  one  side  necessarily  involves  tfceiit 
validity  on  the  other,  and  that,  as  this  article  is  but  d^eclaratory, 
the  establishment  of  it  in  debts  entered  into  by  the  government 
unavoidably  included  a  recognition  of  it  ih  engagements  with  the 
government.^  The  shorter  and  plainer  answer  ier  that  pronounced . 
by  the  law  of  nations,  that  states  nCitiier  lose  any  of  their  rights 
nor  are  discharged  from  any  of  theii*  obligations  by  si  change  in 
the  form  of  their  civil  government.*  More  was  scarcely  necessary 
than  to  have  declared  that  all  future  contracts  by  and'  witb  thd 
United  States  should  be  valid  aiid  binding"  upon'  the  parties. 

§  1836.  The  next  clause  is:  ^This  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authoi^ 
ity  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land:  (a) 
And  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  oontarary  notwith^ 
standing."  ^  (ft) 

§  1837.  The  propriety  of  this  clause  would  seem  to  result  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  was  to  establish  a  na- 
tional government,  that  govemitient  ought,  to  the  extent  of  its 
powers  and  rights,  to  be  supreme.  It  would  be  a  perfect  solecism 
to  affirm  that  a  national  government  should  exist  With  certain 
powers,  and  yet  that  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  it  should 
not  be  supreme.     What  other  inference  could  have  been  drawn 

1  The  Federaliat,  Nos.  48,  84. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  84 ;  Rutherforth,  B.  2,  ch.  10,  §§  14, 16  ;  Grotius,  B.  2,  ch.  9, 

§§  8.  ». 

•  See  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  282^  298i 

(a)  See  Edye  v.  Robertaon,  112  U.  S.  Wall.  211  ;  Cherokee  Tobacco,  11  WalL 

580.      A  treaty  with  the  Indians  may  616. 

work  the  effect  of  legislation.    Ex  parte  {h)  See  Cook  v,  lifoffat,  5  How.  295  ; 

Kang-gi-shun-ca,  109  U.  S.  556 ;  United  Dodge  v.  Woolsey,  18  How.  841  ;  Sinnot 

States  V.  Forty-three  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  v.  Davenport,  22  How.  827. 
93  U.  S.  188.    See  also  Holden  v.  Joy,  17 
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than  of  their  supremacy  if  the  Constitution  had  been  totally  si- 
lent if  And  surely  a  positive  affirmance  of  that  which  is  necessa- 
rily implied  cannot,  in  a  case  of  such  vital  importance,  be  deemed 
unimportant.  The  very  circuuistanee  that  a  question  might  be 
made,  would  irresistibly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  inference.  A  law,  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  term, 
includes  supremacy.  It  is  a  ride  which  those  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
scribed arc  bound  to  observe.  This  results  from  every  jxiHtical 
association.  If  individuals  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  the  laws 
of  that  society  must  be  the  supreme  regulator  of  their  conduct. 
If  a  number  of  political  societies  enter  into  a  larger  political 
society,  the  laws  which  the  latter  may  enact,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  inttnisted  to  it  by  its  constitution,  must  necessarily  be  su- 
preme over  those  societies  and  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
composed.  It  would  othorwisc  be  a  mere  treaty,  dependent  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  and  not  a  government,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  political  power  and  supremacy.  But  it  will  not 
follow  tliat  acts  of  the  larger  society,  which  are  not  pursuant  to 
its  constitutional  powders,  but  which  are  invasions  of  the  residu* 
ary  authorities  of  the  smaller  societies,  will  become  the  sui>reme 
law  of  the  laud*  They  will  be  merely  acta  of  usurpation,  and  will 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  such.  Hence  we  perceive  that  the  above 
clause  only  declares  a  truth  which  flows  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily from  the  institution  of  a  national  government.^  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  is  attached  to  those 
only  which  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  —  a  cau- 
tion very  proj^er  in  itself;  but  in  fact  the  limitation  would  have 
arisen  by  irresistible  implication  if  it  had  not  been  expressed** 

§  1838.  In  regard  to  treaties,  there  is  equal  reason  why  they 
should  be  held,  when  made,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
It  is  to  lie  considered  tliat  treaties  constitute  solemn  compacts  of 
binding  obligation  among  nations;  and  unless  they  are  scrupu- 
lously obeyed  and  enforced,  no  foreign  nation  would  consent  to 
negotiate  with  us;  or  if  it  did,  any  w^ant  of  strict  fidelity  on  our 
part  in  the  discharge  of  the  treaty  stipulations  would  be  visited 


1  The  Fe<1eralist,  No,  33.  S^  Gibbona  v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R,  210,  211  ;  M'Cwl- 
Wh  V.  Mar^'icind,  4  Wheat.  R.  405,  406.  This  passage  from  the  Fedendist  (No.  33) 
has  been,  for  nucither  p\irfK)sc,  already  cited  in  vol.  i.  §  340  j  but  it  is  necestaiy  to  bt 
here  rei>eatt'd  to  give  due  effect  to  the  aubsequeDt  pass&ges. 

*  Ibid     See  iiW  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  369,  370, 
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by  reprisals  or  war.^  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  they 
should  have  the  obligation  and  force  of  a  law,  that  they  may  be 
executed  by  the  judicial  power,  and  be  obeyed  like  other  laws. 
This  will  not  prevent  them  from  being  cancelled  or  abrogated  by 
the  nation  upon  grave  and  suitable  occasions ;  for  it  will  not  be 
disputed  that  they  are  subject  to  the  legislative  power,  and  may 
be  repealed,  like  other  laws,  at  its  pleasure,*  (a)  or  they  may  be 
varied  by  new  treaties.  Still,  while  they  do  subsist,  they  ought 
to  have  a  positive  binding  efficacy  as  laws  upon  all  the  States  and 
all  the  citizens  of  the  States.  The  peace  of  the  nation,  and  its 
good  faith,  and  moral  dignity  indispensably  require  that  all 
State  laws  should  be  subjected  to  their  supremacy.  The  differ- 
ence between  considering  them  as  laws  and  considering  them  as 
executory  or  executed  contracts,  is  exceedingly  important  in  the 
actual  administration  of  public  justice.  If  they  are  supreme  laws, 
courts  of  justice  will  enforce  them  directly  in  all  cases  to  which 
they  can  be  judicially  applied,  in  opposition  to  all  State  laws,  as 
we  all  know  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  British  debts  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted.^  If  they 
are  deemed  but  solemn  compacts,  promissory  in  their  nature  and 
obligation,  courts  of  justice  may  be  embarrassed  in  enforcing 
them,  and  may  be  compelled  to  leave  the  redress  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  other  departments  of  the  government.*    It  is  noto- 

1  See  ThetFederalist,  No.  64. 

^  See  Act  of  Congress,  7th  July,  1798,  ch.  84 ;  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1 ; 
Ware  v,  Hylton,  3  Dall.  361,  per  Iredell,  J.  ;  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curtis,  C.  C.  454. 

*  Ware  i;.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  B.  199.  See  also  Gibbons  v,  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  R.  210, 
211  ;  Letter  of  Congress  of  13th  April,  1787,  12  Joum.  of  Congress,  82. 

«  See  Iredell,  J.*s,  reasoning  in  Wareo.  Hylton,  3  DalL  B.  270  to  277  ;  5  MarsbalVa 
Life  of  Washington,  ch.  8,  pp.  652,  656  ;  1  Waits  State  Papers,  45,  47,  71,  81,  145  ; 
Serg.  on  Const  ch.  21,  pp.  217,  218,  ch.  33,  pp.  396,  897  (2d  edit  ch.  21,  pp.  218,  219, 
ch.  34,  pp.  406,  407).  "A  treaty,"  said  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2 
Peters's  R.  314,  "  is  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two  nations,  not  a  legislative 
act.  It  does  not  generally  effect  of  itself  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  especially  so 
far  as  its  operation  is  infra-territorial,  but  is  carried  into  execution  by  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  instrument  In  the  United  States  a  different 
principle  is  established.  Our  Constitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.     It  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  by  courts  of  justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act 

(a)  An  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  The  Cherokee  Tobacco,   11  Wall.   616. 

a  prior  treaty.     Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Cur-  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  treaty  may 

tis,  454  ;  The  Clinton  Bridge,  1  Woolw.  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress.     Foster 

155  ;  Ropes  v.  Church,  8  Blatch.  304  ;  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet  814. 
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rious  that  treaty  stipulations  (especially  those  of  the  treaty  of 
pcaeo  of  1783)  were  grossly  disregarded  by  the  States  under  the 
confederation.  They  were  deemed  by  the  States  not  as  laws,  but 
like  reqiiisitiona  of  mere  moral  obligation,  and  dependent  upon 
the  goud-will  of  the  States  for  their  execution.  Congress,  inde^d^^ 
re muast rated  against  this  construction,  as  unfounded  in  piinciple 
and  justice.^  But  their  voice  was  not  heard.  Power  and  right 
were  separated  j  the  argument  was  all  on  one  side,  but  the  power 
was  on  the  other,^  It  was  probably  to  obviate  this  very  difficulty 
that  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution ;  ^  and  it  would. 
redound  to  the  immortal  honor  of  its  authors  if  it  had  done  noi 
more  than  thus  to  bring  treaties  within  the  sanctuary  of  justice, 
as  laws  of  8ui>renie  obligation**  There  are,  indeed,  still  cases  in 
which  courts  of  justice  can  administer  no  effectual  redress ;  for 
when  the  terms  of  a  stipulation  import  a  contract^  as  when  either 
of  the  parties  engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty 
addresses  itself  to  the  political ^  and  not  to  the  judicial  depart^ 
ineiit ;  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it 
can  become  a  rule  for  the  courts.^ 

§  1839.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  conclusive  as  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  clause,  it  was  assailed' 
with  great  vcltcmence  and  zeal  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  especially  the  concluding  clause  which  declared  the 
supremacy,  **  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."®  And  yet  this  verygclause  was 
but  an  expression  of  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  former  clause, 
introduced  from  abundant  caution  to  make  its  obligation  more 


of  t!ie  legislature  whenever  it  operates  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  tmj  legbUtivtt 
pPoviHion," 

1  Circular  Letter  of  Congress,  13th  April,  1787  ;  12  Joum.   f  Confess,  32  to  39* 

«  See  the  opinion  of  Iredell,  J,,  in  Ware  tr.  Hyltou,  3  Dall  270  to  t77. 

■  Id.  276,  277.     See  Jounml  of  Convention,  pp.  222,  282,  2S3,  293. 

*  The  iraportanoe  of  this  power  has  been  practically  illustrated  by  the  redrf*  ' 
afforded  by  courts  of  law  in  cases  [tending  before  them  upon  treaty  sh'pulation** 
See  Cnited  SUtes  v.  The  Peg^;  1  Oranch,  108  j  War^  v,  Hyltoti.  S  Dall.  R.  169.  244, 
281  ;  United  State*  v.  Arredondo,  e  Peters's  R.  691  ;  Sonlard  tr.  Smith,  4  Peters  s  Sup. 
R.  511  ;  Case  of  Jonathan  Bobbins^  1  Hftirs  Jonm.  of  Jorisp*  25  ;  Bee^a  Adm.  U^p^ 
263  ;  6  Wheat.  Kep.  App. 

6  Foster  V,  Neilson,  2  Petera'e  Sup.  Ct,  R.  254,  514.     See  also  The  Bello  ConiTin«%  ^ 
S  Wlwat  R.  171  ;  S*^rg.  on  Const  cb.  33,  pp,  397,  398,  899  (ch-  34,  pp.  407,  408»  109. 
410,  2d  edit.) 

«  See  Thd  Fedendifit,  Noe.  44.  64 
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strongly  felt  by  the  State  judges.  The  very  oireumstance  that 
any  objection  was  made  demonstrated  the  utility,  nay,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  clause,  since  it  removed  every  pr^teiice  under  which 
ingenuity  could,  by  its  miserable  subterfuges,  escape  from  the 
controlling  power  of  the  Constittttion. 

§  1840.  To  be  fully  sensible  of  the  value  ol  the  whole  clause, 
we  need  only  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
State  constitutions  had  been  l^itt  complete  by  a  saving  clause  in 
their  favor.  ^^  In  the  first  place,  as  these  constitutions  invest  the 
State  legislatures  with  absolute  sovereignty  in  all  cases  not  ex- 
cepted by  the  existing  articles  of  confederation,  all  the  authorities 
contained  in  the  proposed  constituticm^  so  far  as  they  exceed 
those  enumerated  in  the  confederation,  would  have  been  annulled, 
and  the  new  Congress  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  im- 
potent condition  with  their  predecessors.  In  the  next  place,  as 
the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  do  not  even  expressly  and 
fully  recognize  the  existing  powers  of  the  confederacy,  an  ex- 
press saving  of  the  supremacy  of  the  former  would,  in  such 
States,  have  brought  into  question  every  power  contained  in  the 
proposed  constitution.  In  the  third  place,  as  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  differ  much  from  each  other,  it  might  happen  that  a 
treaty  or  national  law,  of  great  and  equal  importance  to  the 
States,  would  interfere  with  some  and  not  with  other  constitu- 
tions, and  would  consequently  be  valid  in  some  of  the  States,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  would  have  no  effect  in  others.  In  fine,  the 
world  would  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment founded  on  an  mversion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  government;  it  would  have  seen  the  authority  of  the  whole 
society  everywhere  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  parts ;  it 
would  have  seen  a  monster,  in  which  the  head  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  members."^ 

§  1841.  At  an  early  period  of  the  government,  a  question  arose 
how  far  a  treaty  could  embrace  commercial  regulations,  so  as  to 
be  obligatory  upon  the  nation  and  upon  Congress.  It  was  de- 
bated with  great  zeal  and  ability  in  the  House  of  Representatives.^ 
On  the  one  hand,  it  was  contended  that  a  treaty  might  be  made 
respecting  commerce  as  well  as  upon  any  other  subject ;  that  it 

»  The  Federalist,  No.  44. 

*  The  question  arose  in  the  debate  for  oaitying  into  effect  the  BiitiBh  Treaty  of 
1794. 
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was  a  contract  between  the  two  nations,  which,  when  made  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  was  bind- 
ing upon  the  nation ;  and  that  a  refusal  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  carry  it  into  effect  %va8  breaking  the  treaty,  and 
violating  the  faith  of  the  nation.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  power  to  make  treaties,  if  applicable  to  every  ob- 
ject,   conflicted  with  powers  which  were  vested   exclusively  in 
Congress ;   that  either  the  treaty-making  power  must  be  limited 
in  its  ojicration,  so  as  not  to  touch  objects  committed  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  Congress,  or  the  assent  and  co-operatton  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  be  required  to  give  validity  to  any  com- 
pact, do  far  as  it  might  comprehend  these  objects  ;  that  Congress 
waa  invested  with  the  exclusive  power  to  reflate  commerce; 
that,  therefore,  a  treaty  of  commerce  required  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  the  House  of  Representatives;  that  in  every  case 
where  a  treaty  required  an  appropriation  of  money,  or  an  act  of 
Congress  to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  was  not  in  this  respect  obliga«j 
tory  till  Congress  had  agreed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  that  tliej 
were  at  free  liberty  to  make  or  withhold  such  appropriation  or 
act  without  being  chargeable  with  violating  the  treaty  or  breaking 
the  faith  of  the  nation.     In  the  result,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopt-ed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives do  not  claim  any  agency  in  makinsr  treaties  ;  Imt  when  a 
treaty  stipulates  regulations   on  any  of  the   subjects   submitted 
to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  execution,  as  to 
such  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  andi 
that  it  iw  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  House  of  Repre-^ 
sentatives,  in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate  on  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  carrying  such  treaty  into  effect,  and  to  determine  and 
act  thereon,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  mo^t  conducive  to  the 
public  good,     It  is  well  known  tliat  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
on  that  occasion,  adopted  a  different  doctrine,  maintaining  that  a 
treaty  once  ratitied  became  the  law  of  the  land,  and  Congress 
w^ere  constitutionally  bound  to  carry  it  into  effect.^    At  the  dis- 


1  8«e  Journal  of  House  of  RepreftentjitiveSi  6th  April,  170^  ;  5  Marahoiri  Life 
of  Wnshington,  ch*  8,  pp,  650  to  659  ;  Serg.  on  ConsL  <.  h.  33,  p.  401  (2d  edit  ch,  54, 
pp.  410,  411)  ;  1  Debates  on  British  Treaty,  by  F.  Bache,  1790.  pp.  374  to  38fi  ;  4 
Elliot*^  Deb.  244  to  248.  President  Washington,  nn  this  ocraaion,  refus»5d  to  delivfr 
the  papers  resjiecting  the  British  Treaty  of  1794,  called  for  by  the  House  of  Reprcaeti.  i 
tatives,  and  asserted  the  obligatory  force  of  the  treaty  upon  Congri'ss  in  the  mmi  em*  i 
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tance  of  twenty  years,  the  same  question  was  again  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  both  houses,  upon  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  of  1815  with  Great  Britain,  abolishing  dis- 
criminating duties,  and  upon  that  occasion  it  was  most  ably  de- 
bated. The  result  was,  that  a  declaratory  clause  was  adopted 
instead  of  a  mere  enacting  clause,  so  that  the  binding  obligation 
of  treaties  was  aflSrmatively  settled.^  (a) 

phatic  terms.  He  added,  that  he  knew  that  this  was  understood  in  the  convention  to 
be  the  intended  interpretation,  and  he  referred  to  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  (see 
Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  284,  825,  826,  889,  842,  848),  to  show  that  a  proposition 
was  mad«,  "  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  the  United  States  which  was  not 
ratified  by  a  law,"  and  that  it  was  explicitly  rejected.  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, ch.  8,  pp.  654  to  658.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  viz.,  in  1790,  the  same  point 
came  before  the  cabinet  of  President  Washington,  in  a  treaty  proposed  with  the  Creek 
Indians.  Upon  that  occasion  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  his  cabinet  of  the  conclusiveness  of  a  treaty  containing  commercial  stipulations. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  on  that  occasion,  firmly  maintained  it.  A  treaty,  said  he,  made  by 
the  President  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  law  of  a  superior  order,  because  it  not  only  repeals  past  laws,  biU  can- 
not itself  be  repealed  by  future  ones.  The  treaty,  then,  will  legally  control  the  duty 
act,  and  the  act  for  securing  traders  in  this  particular  instance.  Yet  Mr.  Jefferson 
afterwards  (in  Nov.  1793)  seems  to  have  fluctuated  in  opinion,  and  to  have  been  un- 
settled as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  treaty-making  power.  4  Jefferson's  Corresp. 
497,  498. 

^  Serg.  on  Const  ch.  88,  p.  402  (2d  edit.  ch.  84,  p.  411)  ;  2  Elliot's  Deb.  273  to 
279.  Upon  this  occasion  a  most  admirable  speech  was  delivered  by  the  late  William 
Pinkney,  in  which  his  great  powers  of  reasoning  and  juridical  learning  had  an  ample 
scope.     See  Wheaton's  Life  of  Pinkney,  p.  517. 

(a)  Mr.  Wheaton  says  of  the  resolution  the  Chambers  assert  the  right  of  con- 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  Mr.  trolling,  by  their  votes,  the   appropria- 

Jay's  treaty  of  1794,  disclaiming  the  power  tions  of  money  or  other  specific  legisla- 

of  interfering  in  the  making  of  treaties,  tive  provisions  which  may  be  required  to 

but  asserting  its  right,  whenever  stipula-  carry  into  effect  treaties  concluded  by  the 

tions  were  made  within  the  legislative  crown  with    foreign    powers."      Life  of 

competence  of  Congress,  to  deliberate  and  Pinkney,   617,   618  ;  Sparks's'  American 

decide  as  to  the  expediency  of  carrying  Biography,  voL  6,  p.  54.     The  same  po- 

them  into  effect :  "  Such  is  certainly  the  sition  was  again  taken  in  the  House  of 

practice  in  other  constitutional  govern-  Representatives,  in  the  administration  of 

ments,  —  as  in  England,  where  the  com-  President  Johnson,  when  an  appropriation 

mercial  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  carry  into  effect  the  treaty  for  the  pur- 

with  France,  though  duly  made  and  rati-  chase  of   Alaska  was    called    for ;    and 

fied  by  the  crown,  remained  unexecuted  though  the  appropriation  was  made,  it  is 

because  Parliament  refused  to  pass  the  not  very  clear  that  the  House  conceded 

laws  necessary  to  give  effect  to  their  pro-  the  point  of  their  obligation  to  make  it 

visions.     So  also  in  France,  as  we  have  against  their  own  judgment 
seen  by  the  recent  example  of  the  treaty  Mr.  Geoi^ge  M.  Dallas  has  an  interest- 

of  indemnities  with  the  United  States,  ing  letter  on  this  subject,  written  while 
VOL.  II.  —  89 
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§  1842,    From  this  aiipremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
and  treaties  of  the   United  States,  within  their  constitutional 


RibUter  in  England,  May  21,  186Q,  in 
litis wer  to  a  question  by  Mr,  C.  J.  Inger- 
imjII,  **  Is  there  in  the  nmking  of  leagues 
or  treaties  a  clearly  defiued  Una  betweefn 
the  prerogati%-e  of  the  crown  and  the 
power  of  PErliamcntf"  Mr,  Dallaa 
replies  ;  — 

*'  Wiihotit  undertakiBg  a  fuU  and  mi- 
nute cotiree  of  discrimination,  let  me  give 
you  my  impressions. 

**  What  la.  called  *the  tendency  of  the 
age '  shows  itself  atrikingly  on  thif»  sub- 
ject. The  great  commentator  of  last  cen- 
taiy  may  hart'  been  accurate ;  he  would 
requiri?  liberalization  uow.  He  told  us 
that  whatever  International  contracts  the 
sovereign  engaged  in,  *  do  other  i>ower  in 
the  kingdom  ean  legally  delay,  resist,  or 
annul.'  Thut  dictum^  in  its  broad  im- 
port, bag  €eaa«d  to  be  true.  The  inipeech* 
meut  of  a  bad  minister  ia  no  longer  the 
only  recognized  escape  ot  remedy  of  an 
irijuntius  treaty. 

**Th<'  commercial  conTention  recently 
entered  into  with  France  contains  an  ex- 
presii  deeliii-^Ltiuu  lliat  it  »haLI  not  be  valid 
unless  'her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  assent  of  her  Parlia- 
ment to  execute  the  engagements  coti- 
Iracted  by  her  in  its  several  articles,' 
Such  a  clause  b,  I  atn  assnred,  always  in- 
troduced in  modern  tt^e«ties  of  thii  kind  : 
and  before  the  preftent  occasion  its  exi- 
gency was  met  by  the  aiiojition  of  a  joint 
address  to  the  Queen  approving  compre- 
henftively  the  diplomatic  (irogranime. 

'*  I  believe  it  snfe  to  say,  nowadays^ 
that  a  treaty  which  calls  for  a  law  in  on!er 
to  be  executed,  may  ho  constitutionnlly 
nullified  by  the  rf^fuwil  of  either  honae, 
the  Commons  or  the  Lords,  to  enact  that 
law.  If  it  be  necessaty  to  asaenf,  it  is 
competent  to  disxent  Treaties  requinng 
appropriations  of  money  ;  treaties  pstab- 
ll»h)ng  tarifis  or  mnt^ial  terms  of  inter- 
changing products  ;  attd  tnsAties  relin- 
qni«hing  territorial  dominions,  perhaps, 


sink  into  the  power  of  Parliament,     in 

the  olden  time,  Blackstone  would  have 
been  shocked  if  the  executive,  lient  ujHMi 
fulfilling  an  intematioual  engagement, 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  aay  more 
than  *Pass  the  bill,'  SUt  pro  niliOfi«| 
VolujUasf 

'*  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  c1i«ek 
upon  executive  discretion  be  not,  in  this 
sphere  of  public  ageney,  better  ascer- 
tnined  here  than  with  us.  Cnancellor 
Kent,  1  think,  expressed  astonishment 
and  regret  tliat  a  r^solntion,  founded 
the  incideots  of  Jay's  Treaty,  was  paaMdl 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  179 
derlarii^g  what  is  now  understocKl  to  bt^ 
settled  English  law  and  practice  ;  that  iK 
if  a  treaty  depend  for  the  execution  of 
any  of  its  stipnlaiions  u]>on  a  legislative 
act,  the  House  could  and  should  deter- 
mine on  the  expediency  of  carrying  it 
in  to  e  Ifec  t  or  lettin g  i  t  abort .  Whether  the 
principle  of  that  resolution  was  aban- 
doned, or  only  pretermitted  on  the  emer* 
gency  of  1S16,  may  bo  questioned.  It 
disappoints  expectation,  but  in  retdity  b 
not  illogical,  that  the  trcat3- making 
power,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  heredi- 
tary monarch,  should  be  more  trammelled 
and  rpstnrted  than  when  in  the  hand&  of 
an  elective  chief  magistrate  and  senate. 
I  trust,  however,  that,  should  the  contro- 
versy i-Bvive,  our  representatives  may  feel 
themselves,  mangne  Chancellor  Kent,  fi^e 
to  be  at  least  as  democratic  as  the  Brittsh 
Commons.  It  is  notii^eable  that  the  pte- 
cedeut  of  a  purliameotary  stand  agaiiiat 
a  treaty  was  made  during  the  niinistiy 
of  Pitt,  almost  contemiwrancously  with 
Jjiy's  ;  and  that  wliile  on  Uiis  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  pojiular  resijstancetnumphed,  J 
by  leading  to  the  withdrawal  and 
donnient  of  the  measure,  on  oar  side^ 
notwith.stniiding  an  agitation  alike  ttni- 
vereal  and  violent,  we  were  compelled  to 
swallow,  pure  and  undiluted,  the  strong  i 
concoction   of   the   venerable  chief  ju^J 
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scope,  arises  the  duty  of  courts  of  justice  to  declare  any  uncon- 
stitutional law  passed  by  Congress  or  by  a  State  legislature  void. 
So,  in  like  manner,  the  same  duty  arises  whenever  any  other 
department  of  the  national  or  State  governments  exceeds  its  con- 
stitutional functions.  ^  But  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States 
has  no  general  jurisdiction  to  declare  acts  of  the  several  States 
void,  unless  they  are  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  they  are  repugnant  to  the  State  consti- 
tution. ^  Such  a  power  belongs  to  it  only  when  it  sits  to  admin- 
ister the  local  law  of  a  State,  and  acts  exactly  as  a  State  tribunal 
is  bound  to  act.^    But  upon  this  subject  it  seems  unnecessary 

1  Marbury  r.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  187,  176. 

«  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  DalL  R.  886. 

'  Satterlee  v.  Matthewson,  2  Peten's  Sup.  R.  880,  418. 


tice.'*  Dallas's  Letters  from  London,  IL 
208. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
Parliamentary  Government  in  England, 
L  610,  sUtes  the  rule  as  follows:  <*The 
constitutional  power  appertaining  to  Par- 
liament in  respect  to  treaties  is  limited. 
It  does  not  require  their  formal  sanction 
or  ratification  by  Parliament  as  a  condi- 
tion of  their  validity.  The  proper  juris- 
diction of  Parliament  in  such  matters 
may  be  thus  defined:  First,  it  has  the 
right  to  give  or  withhold  its  sanction  to 
those  parts  of  a  treaty  that  require  a  legis- 
lative enactment  to  give  it  force  and  effect, 
as,  for  example,  when  it  provides  for  an 
alteration  in  the  criminal  or  municipal 
law,  or  proposes  to  change  existing  tariffs 
or  commercial  regulations.  Secondly, 
either  house  has  the  right  to  express  to 
the  crown,  by  means  of  an  address,  its 
opinion  in  regard  to  any  treaty  or  part 
of  a  treaty  that  has  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament. Thirdly,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
either  house,  if  it  disapproves  of  a  con- 
vention or  treaty,  to  visit  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  who  are  responsible  for  the  same 
with  censure  or  impeachment,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

*'  If  a  treaty  requires  legislative  action, 
in  order  to  carry  it  out,  it  should  be  sub- 


jected to  the  fullest  discussion  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  promote  effectually  the  impor- 
tant interests  at  stake  in  their  proposed 
alterations  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
nation.  But  while  Parliament  may  re- 
fuse to  agree  to  measures  submitted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  effect  to 
any  treaty,  they  have  no  power  to  change 
or  modify  in  any  way  a  treaty  itself.'* 

Very  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  ;  but  if  the  House,  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  to  originate 
appropriations,  is  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  pass  acts  to  carry  into  effect  all 
treaties,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  cases  in 
which  the  President  and  Senate,  by  agree- 
ing in  treaties  to  appropriations  which 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
may  encroach  seriously  upon  the  power 
of  the  House. 

Though  a  treaty  is  the  "  law  of  the 
land,"  it  is  as  much  subject  to  repeal  as 
any  legislative  act,  and  a  subsequent  act 
of  Congress  conflicting  with  it  has  the 
effect  to  repeal  it  pro  tarUo,  Taylor  v, 
Morton,  2  Curt  C.  C.  464;  Ropes  v. 
Church,  8  Blatch.  804  ;  Gray  v.  Clinton 
Bridge,  1  Woolw.  160 ;  United  States  v. 
Tobacco  Factory,  11  Wall.  264.      G 
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to  dwell,  since  the  right  of  all  courts,  State  as  well  as  national, 
to  declare  unconstitutional  laws  void,  seems  settled  beyond  the 
reach  of  judicial  controversy,^ 

1  See  Sei^.  on  Ckynat,  ch.  83,  p.  891  (2d  edit.  ch.  84,  p.  401) ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  Lect. 
20,  pp.  420,  421  (2d  edit  pp.  448,  449,  450). 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

OATHS  OP  OFFICE — BEUGI0U8  TEST  —  EATIHCATION  OF 
CONSTITUTION. 

§  1843.  The  next  clause  is,  "  The  senators  and  representatives 
before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affir- 
mation to  support  the  Constitution.^  But  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States." 

§  1844.  That  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  powers  of  the  national  government  should  be  bound  by 
some  solemn  obligation  to  the  due  execution  of  the  trusts  reposed 
in  them  and  to  support  the  Constitution,  would  seem  to  be  a 
proposition  too  clear  to  render  any  reasoning  necessary  in  sup- 
port of  it.  It  results  from  the  plain  right  of  society  to  require 
some  guaranty  from  every  officer  that  he  will  be  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Oaths  have  a  solemn  obligation  upon 
the  minds  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  especially  upon  those  who 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  accountability  to  a  Supreme  Being.  If^  in 
the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  private  rights 
or  personal  claims,  oaths  are  required  of  those  who  try  as  well 
as  of  those  who  give  testimony,  to  guard  against  malice,  false- 
hood, and  evasion,  surely  like  guards  ought  to  be  interposed  in 
the  administration  of  high  public  trusts,  and  especially  in  such 
as  may  concern  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole  community. 
But  there  are  known  denominations  of  men  who  are  conscien- 
tiously scrupulous  of  taking  oaths  (among  which  is  that  pure  and 
distinguished  sect  of  Christians,  commonly  called  Friends  or 
Quakers),  and  therefore,  to  prevent  any  unjustifiable  exclusion 

1  This  clause,  requiring  an  oath  of  the  State  and  national  functionaries  to  support 
the  Constitution,  was  at  first  carried  by  a  vote  of  six  States  against  five  ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  unanimously  approved.  Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  114, 197.  On  the  final 
vote  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  against  one,  two  being  divided.  Id.  818. 
The  clause  respecting  a  religious  test  was  uuanimously  adopted.     Id.  818. 
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from  office,  the  Constitution  has  i>ermitted  a  solenA  af&rmiLtion 
to  lie  made  instead  of  an  oath,  and  as  its  equivalent 

§  1845.  But  it  may  not  appear  to  all  persons  quite  so  clear 
why  the  officers  of  the  Stat«  government s  should  be  equally 
bound  to  take  a  like  oath  or  affirmation;  and  it  has  been  even 
suggested  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  require  that  than  to 
require  that  all  of  the  United  States  officers  should  take  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  supjjort  the  State  constitutions.  A  moment's 
retiection  will  show  sufficient  reasons  for  the  requisition  of  it  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  omission  of  it  in  the  other.  The  memliers 
and  officers  of  tlic  national  government  have  no  agency  in  carry- 
ing  into  effect  the  State  constitutions.  The  meral>ers  and  officers 
of  the  State  governments  have  an  essential  agency  in  giving 
effect  to  the  national  Constitution.  The  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  will  de[)end  in  all  cases  upon  the  legis- 
latures of  the  seveml  States ;  and,  in  many  eases,  the  election  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  affected  by  their  agency* 
The  Judges  of  the  State  courts  will  frequently  be  called  ui>on  to 
decide  upon  the  Constitution  and  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  and  upon  rights  and  claims  growing  out  of  them.  De- 
cisions ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  uniform;  and  uniformity 
of  obligation  will  greatly  tend  to  such  a  restilt.  The  executive 
authority  of  the  several  States  may  be  often  called  upon  to  exert 
powers  or  allow  rights  given  by  the  Constitution,  as  in  filling 
vacancies  in  the  Senate  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature;  in 
issuing  writs  of  election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; in  officering  the  militia,  and  giving  effect  to  laws 
for  calling  them;  and  in  tlie  surrender  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
These  and  many  other  functions  devolving  on  the  State  authori- 
ties render  it  highly  important  that  they  should  be  under  a , 
solemn  obligation  to  obey  the  Constitution,  In  common  senae^ 
thei*e  can  be  no  well-founded  objection  to  it  There  may  be 
serious  evils  growing  out  of  an  opposite  course.*  One  of  the 
objections  taken  to  the  articles  of  confederation  by  an  enlight- 
ened State  (New  Jersey)  was,  that  no  oath  was  required  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  previous  to  their  iidmission  to  their  seats  in 
Congress.     The  laws  and  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  said 


J  The  Federalist,  ITo.  44 ;  1  Tiiek.  Black.  Comm.  App.  370.  371 ;  Rttwle  on  Conit, 
cb.  19.  pp.  191,  192. 
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that  State,  evince  the  propriety  of  an  oath  on  such  occasions; 
and  the  more  solemn  and  important  the  deposit,  the  more  strong 
and  explicit  ought  the  obligation  to  be.^ 

§  1846.  As  soon  as  the  Constitution  went  into  operation.  Con- 
gress passed  an  act,^  prescribing  the  time  and  manner  of  taking 
the  oath,  or  affirmation,  thus  required,  as  well  by  officers  of  the 
several  States  as  of  the  United  States.  On  that  occasion,  some 
scruple  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  a  few  members  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  such  an  act.^  But 
it  was  approved  without  much  opposition.  At  this  day,  the  point 
would  be  generally  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  reasonable 
doubt* 

§  1847.  The  remaining  part  of  the  clause  declares,  that  "no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States."  This  clause  is 
not  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  scruples 
of  many  respectable  persons  who  feel  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  any  religious  test  or  affirmation.  It  had  a  higher  object,  — to 
cut  off  forever  every  pretence  of  any  alliance  between  church  and 
state  in  the  national  government.  The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  from  this  source  marked 
out  in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries,  and  not  wholly 
unknown  to  our  own.  They  knew  that  bigotry  was  unceasingly 
vigilant  in  its  stratagems  to  secure  to  itself  an  exclusive  ascen- 
dancy over  the  human  mind,  and  that  intolerance  was  ever  ready 
to  arm  itself  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  civil  power  to  exterminate 
those  who  doubted  its  dogmas  or  resisted  its  infallibility.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  had  alternately  waged  the  most  fero- 
cious and  unrelenting  warfare  on  each  other;  and  Protestantism 
itself,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  proclaiming  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  prescribed  boundaries  to  that  right,  beyond 
which  if  any  one  dared  to  pass  he  must  seal  his  rashness  with 
the  blood  of  martyrdom.*  The  history  of  the  parent  country,  too, 
could  not  fail  to  instruct  them  in  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of 
religious  tests.     They  there  found  the  pains  and  penalties  of 

1  2  Pitk.  Hist.  22  ;  1  Secret  Joarnal  of  Congress,  Jane  25, 1778,  p.  874. 

«  Act  of  1st  June,  1789,  ch.  1. 

8  Lloyd's  Debates,  218  to  225  ;  4  Elliot's  Debater,  139  to  141. 

«  See  also  M'Culloch  v.  Maryland,  4  Wheat.  R.  415,  416. 

s  See  4  Black.  Comm.  44,  58,  and  ante,  vol.  L  §  58. 
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noncoBformity  written  in  bo  equivocal  langijage,  and  enforced 
with  a  stern  and  vindictive  jealousy.  One  hardly  knows  how  to 
repress  the  sentimenta  of  strong  indicrnation  in  reading  the  cool 
vindication  of  the  laws  of  England  on  this  snbject  (now  happily 
for  the  most  part  abolished  by  recent  enactments)  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  a  man  in  many  respects  distinnruished  for  habitual 
moderation  and  a  deep  sense  of  justice.  "The  second  species/* 
says  he^  ^  of  nonconformists  are  those  who  offend  through  a  mis- 
taken or  perverse  zeal.  Such  were  esteemed  by  our  laws,  enacted 
since  the  time  of  the  Reformation^  to  be  papists  and  Protestant 
dissenter^  both  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  equally  schisma- 
tics in  HOC  communicating  with  the  national  church,  with  this 
fliat  the  papists  divided  from  it  upon  material  though 
reasons,  but  many  of  the  dissenters  upon  matter  of 
indifference*  or,  in  other  words,  upon  no  reason  at  all.  Yet  cer- 
tainly our  ancestors  were  mistaken  in  their  plans  of  compulsion 
and  intolerance-  The  sin  of  schism,  as  such,  is  by  no  means 
tlie  object  of  temporal  coercion  and  punishment  If,  through 
weakness  of  intellect,  through  misdirected  piety,  through  i>er- 
verseness  and  acerbity  of  temper,  or  (which  is  often  the  case) 
through  a  prospect  of  secular  advantage  in  herding  with  a  party, 
men  quarrel  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless  their  tenets  and  prac- 
tice are  such  as  threaten  ruin  or  disturliance  to  the  State.  He  is 
bound,  indeed,  to  protect  the  established  church,  and  if  this  can 
be  better  effected  by  admitting  none  but  its  genuine  members  to 
oflficea  of  trust  and  emolument,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  so  to 
do,  the  disposal  of  offices  being  matter  of  favor  and  discretion. 
But  this  point  being  once  secured,  all  pei'secution  for  diversity 
of  opinions,  however  ridiculous  or  absurd  they  may  be,  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and  civil  freedom.  The 
names  and  subordination  of  the  clergy,  the  posture  of  devotion, 
the  materials  and  color  of  the  minister's  garment,  the  joining 
in  a  known  or  an  unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of 
the  same  kind,  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  every  man*B  private 
judgment "  ^ 

§1848.  And  again:  "As  to  papists,  what  has  Ix^cn  said  of 
the  Protestant  dissenters  would  hold  equally  strong  for  a  general 
toleration  of  them;  provided  their  separation  was  founded  only 

1  4  Black.  Coram,  52,  53. 
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upon  difference  of  opinion  in  religion,  and  their  principles  did 
not  also  extend  to  a  subversion  of  the  civil  government.  If 
once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their  seven  sacraments,  their 
purgatory,  and  auricular  confession,  their  worship  of  reliques 
and  images,  nay,  even  their  transubstantiation.  But  while  they 
acknowledge  a  foreign  power  superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom,  they  cannot  complain  if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will 
not  treat  them  upon  the  footing  of  good  subjects. ''  * 

§  1849.  Of  the  Engish  laws  respecting  papists,  Montesquieu 
observes  that  they  are  so  rigorous,  though  not  professedly  of  the 
sanguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt  that  can  possibly  be 
done  in  cold  blood.  To  this  just  rebuke,  after  citing  it  and  ad- 
mitting its  truth,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  no  better  reply  to 
make  than  that  these  laws  are  seldom  exerted  to  their  utmost 
rigor;  and,  indeed,  if  they  were,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
excuse  them.^  The  meanest  apologist  of  the  worst  enormities 
of  a  Roman  emperor  could  not  have  shadowed  out  a  defence  more 
servile  or  more  unworthy  of  the  dignity  and  spirit  of  a  freeman. 
With  one  quotation  more  from  the  same  authority,  exemplifying 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  English  test  laws,  this  subject  may 
be  dismissed.  "In  order  the  better  to  secure  the  established 
church  against  perils  from  nonconformists  of  all  denominations, 
infidels,  Turks,  Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  sectaries,  there  are, 
however,  two  bulwarks  erected,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts,  —  by  the  former  of  which  no  person  can  be  legally  elected 
to  any  office  relating  to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corpora- 
tion unless  within  a  twelvemonth  before  he  has  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  he  is  also  enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  the  oath 
of  office,  or  in  default  of  either  of  these  requisites,  such  election 
shall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the  Test-Act,  directs  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  to  take  the  oaths,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  at  West- 
minster, or  at  the  quarter-sessions,  within  six  calendar  months 
after  their  admission,  and  also  within  the  same  time  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  some  public  church  immediately  after 

1  4  Black.  Corom.  54,  55.  >  4  Black.  Comm.  57. 
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divine  semce  and  sermon;  and  to  deliver  into  court  a  certifi- 
cate thereof  signed  by  the  oiinister  and  church-warden,  and  also 
to  prove  the  same  by  two  credible  witnesses,  upon  forfeiture  of 

500/.  and  disability  to  hold  the  said  office.  And  of  much  the 
same  natum  with  these  is  the  statute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  2,  which  per- 
mits no  persons  to  he  naturalized  or  restored  in  blood  but  such 
as  undergo  a  like  test;  which  tcst^  having  been  removed  in  1753 
in  favor  of  the  Jews,  was  the  next  session  of  Parliament  restored 
again  with  some  precipitation.*'  ^  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  with- 
out some  prohibition  of  religious  tests,  a  successful  sect  in  our 
country  might,  hy  once  posgessing  power,  pass  test- laws  which' 
would  secunj  to  themselves  a  monopoly  of  all  the  offices  of  trust 
and  profit  under  the  national  government^ 

§  1850.  Tlie  seventh  and  last  article  of  the  Crmstitution  is: 
*^The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  ^States  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States 
so  ratifying  the  same." 

§  1851.  Upon  this  article  it  is  now  wholly  unnecessary  to  be- 
stow much  commentary,  since  the  Constitution  has  been  ratified 
by  all  the  States.  If  a  ratification  had  been  required  of  all  the 
States  instead  of  nine  as  a  condition  precedent  to  give  it  life  and 
motion,  it  is  now  known  that  it  would  never  ha%*e  been  ratified. 
North  Carolina  in  her  first  convention  rejected  it  ;  and  Rhode 
Island  did  not  accede  to  it  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  had 
been  in  operation.^  Some  delicate  questions,  under  a  different 
state  of  things,  might  have  arisen.  What  they  were,  and  how 
they  were  disposed  of  at  the  time,  is  made  knowu  by  the  Federal- 
ist, in  a  commentary  upon  the  article,  which  will  conclude  this 
subject, 

§  1852.  *'  This  article  speaks  for  itself.  The  express  authority 
of  the  r>eoplc  alone  could  give  due  validity  to  the  Constitution. 
To  have  required  the  unanimous  ratification  of  the  thirteen  States 
would  have  subjected  the  essential  interests  of  the  whole  to  the 
caprice  or  corruption  of  a  single  member.  It  would  have  marked 
a  want  of  foresight  in  the  convention  which  our  own  experience 
would  have  rendered  inexcusable. 


^  See  iilso  2  Ket)t'a  CoTnm.  Lect  2i  (2d  edit },  pp.  35,  36  ;  Eawle  on  tli6  Constita* 
tion,  cli.  10,  p.  121  ;  1  Tuck.  Bkck,  Conim.  App.  206;  2  Tuck.  Black.  CotaixL  App^ 
note  (a),  p.  3. 
>  See  anU,  |  621.  *  AnU,  toI  i.  §  279. 
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§  1853.  "Two  questions  of  a  very  delicate  nature  present 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  (1)  On  what  principle  the  con- 
federation, which  stands  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  compact  among 
the  States,  can  be  superseded  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  parties  to  it  ?  (2)  What  relation  is  to  subsist  between  the 
nine  or  more  States  ratifying  the  Constitution,  and  the  remaining 
few  who  do  not  become  parties  to  it? 

§  1854.  "The  first  question  is  answered  at  once  by  recur- 
ring to  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case ;  to  the  great  principle 
of  self-preservation;  to  the  transcendent  law  of  nature,  and  of 
nature's  God,  which  declares,  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
society  are  the  objects  at  which  all  political  institutions  aim, 
and  to  which  all  such  institutions  must  be  sacrificed.  Perhaps 
also,  an  answer  may  be  found  without  searching  beyond  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  compact  itself.  It  has  been  heretofore  noted  among 
the  defects  of  the  confederation  that  in  many  of  the  States  it  had 
received  no  higher  sanction  than  a  mere  legislative  ratification. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  seems  to  require  that  its  obligation 
on  the  other  States  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  standard.  A 
compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  founded  on  acts  of  legis- 
lative authority,  can  pretend  to  no  higher  validity  than  a  league 
or  treaty  between  the  parties.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  treaties,  that  all  the  articles  are  mutually  condi- 
tions of  each  other ;  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a  breach 
of  the  whole  treaty ;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by  either  of 
the  parties  absolves  the  others,  and  authorizes  them,  if  they 
please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated  and  void.  Should  it 
unhappily  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  these  delicate  truths  for  a 
justification  for  dispensing  with  the  consent  of  particular  States 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  pact,  will  not  the  complaining 
parties  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  answer  the  multiplied  and  im- 
portant infractions  with  which  they  may  be  confronted  ?  The 
time  has  been  when  it  was  incumbent  on  us  all  to  veil  the  idea 
which  this  paragraph  exhibits.  The  scene  is  now  changed,  and 
with  it  the  part  which  the  same  motives  dictated. 

§  1855.  "The  second  question  is  not  less  delicate;  and  the 
flattering  prospect  of  its  being  nearly  hypothetical  forbids  an 
over-curious  discussion  of  it  It  is  one  of  those  cases  which 
must  be  left  to  provide  for  itself.  In  general,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  although  no  political  relation  can  subsist  between 
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the  assenting  and  disBenting  States,  yet  the  moral  relations  will 
remain  uncani-elled.  The  claims  of  justice,  both  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  will  be  in  force,  and  must  be  fulfilled ;  the  rights 
of  humanity  must,  in  all  cases,  be  duly  and  mutually  respected; 
whilst  considerations  of  a  common  interest,  and,  above  all,  the 
remembrance  of  the  endearing  scenes  which  are  past,  and  the 
anticipation  of  a  speedy  triumph  over  the  obstacles  to  reunion, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  not  urge  in  vain  moderation  on  one  sidcy  and 
prudence  on  the  other/'  * 

§  1856.  And  here  closes  our  review  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
original  form  in  which  it  was  framed  for,  and  adopted  by,  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  concluding  passage  of  it  is: 
*'Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  States 
present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  twelfth." 
At  the  head  of  the  illiistnons  men  who  framed  and  signed  it, 
men  who  have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  their  country, 
stands  the  name  of  George  Washington,  ''  President  and  Deputy 
from  Virgiuia;  '*  a  name  at  the  utterance  of  which  envy  is  dumb, 
and  pride  bows  with  involuntary  reverence;  and  piety,  with  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven,  breathes  forth  a  prayer  of  profound  gratitude, 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  43. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

§  1857.  Wk  have  already  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  some 
of  the  amendments  made  to  the  Constitution  subsequent  to  its 
adoption,  in  the  progress  of  our  review  of  the  provisions  of  the 
original  instrument,  (a)  The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  those  which  have  not  fallen  within  the  scope 
of  our  former  commentaries. 

§  1858.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  many  objections  were 
taken  to  the  Constitution  not  only  on  account  of  its  actual  provi- 
sions but  also  on  account  of  its  deficiencies  and  omissions.^ 
Among  the  latter  none  were  proclaimed  with  more  zeal  and 
pressed  with  more  effect  than  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  a  fatal  defect,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring  on 
the  ruin  of  the  republic.^  (6)  To  this  objection  several  answers 
were  given :  first,  that  the  Constitution  did,  in  fact,  contain  many 
provisions  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  if  the  whole  Constitu- 
tion was  not,  in  fact,  a  bill  of  rights ;  secondly,  that  a  bill  of 
rights  was  in  its  nature  more  adapted  to  a  monarchy  than  to  a 
government  professedly  founded  upon  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
executed  by  their  immediate  representatives  and  agents ;  and 
thirdly,  that  a  formal  bill  of  rights,  beyond  what  was  contained 
in  it,  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  might  even  be  dangerous.* 

§  1859.  The  first  answer  was  supported  by  reference  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  judgment  in  cases  of 
impeachment ;  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  trial 

»  Vol.  L  B.  8,  ch.  2. 

>  2  Aroer.  Museum,  428,  424,  425  ;  Id.  485;  Id.  584 ;  Id.  540,  548,  546 ;  Id.  558. 

*  The  Federalist,  No.  8 ;  8  Amer.  Masenm,  78,  79  ;  Id.  559. 

(a)  The  first  ten  amendments  apply  to  (5)  See  also  Jefferson's  Works,  III.  4, 

the  federal  government  alone.     Spies  v.  18,  101,  201 ;  Id.  II.  829,  858  ;  Life  and 

Illinois,  128  U.  S.  181,  and  many  cases  Correspondence    of  Justice    Iredell,   IL 

cited,  from  Barron  v,  Baltimore,  7  Peters,  186. 
248,  down. 
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by  jury  in  criminal  cases;  the  definition,  trial,  and  punishment  of 
treason;  the  prohibition  of  bills  of  attainder,  e^  poMt facto  laws, 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  laws  granting  titles  of 
nobility,  and  laws  imposing  religious  tests.  AU  these  were  so 
many  declarations  of  rights  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens,  not 
exceeded  in  value  by  any  which  could  possibly  find  a  place  in  any 
bill  of  right 8.1 

§  I860.  Upon  the  second  point  it  was  said  that  bills  of  rights 
are  in  their  origin  etipulations  between  kings  and  their  subjects, 
abridgments  of  prerogative  in  favor  of  privilege,  and  reservations 
of  rights  not  surrendered  to  the  prince.  Such  was  Magna  Charta 
obtained  by  the  barons,  sword  in  hand,  of  King  John.  Such 
were  the  subsequent  confirmations  of  that  charter  by  succeeding 
princes.  Such  was  the  Petition  of  Right  assented  to  by  Charles 
the  First  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Such  also  was  the  declar- 
ation of  rights  presented  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  1688,  and  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  an  act  of 
parliament  called  the  Bill  of  Rights*^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
according  to  its  primitive  signification  a  bill  of  rights  has  no  ap- 
plication to  constitutions  professedly  founded  upon  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  executed  by  persons  who  are  immediately  chosen 
by  them  to  execute  their  will.  In  our  country,  in  strictness,  the 
people  surrender  nothing ;  and  as  tliey  retain  everything,  they 
have  no  need  of  particular  reservations.^  '*  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America  '*  —  is  a  better  recognition  of  popular 
rights  than  volumes  of  those  aphorisms  which  make  a  principal 
figure  in  several  of  our  State  bills  of  rights,  and  which  would 
sound  much  better  in  a  treatise  of  ethics  than  in  a  constitution 
of  government.*  {a) 

§  1861.  Upon  the  third  point  it  was  said  that  a  minute  detail 
of  particular  rights  was  certainly  far  less  applicable  to  a  consti- 
tution designed  to  regulate  the  general  political  concerns  of  the 

1  The  Federalist,  No.  84. 

^  Mr.  (Chancellor  Kent  lias  giren  an  exact  though  succinct  history  of  the  HUs  of 
righbtj  both  in  tb©  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  in  2  Kenta  Comm.  Lect.  24* 
»  1  Lloyd's  Dehfttes,  430.  431,  432. 
^  The  Federaliiit,  No.  84, 

{a}  See  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mr,  Justice  Iredell,  11.  187. 
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nation  than  to  one  which  had  the  regulation  of  every  species  of 
personal  and  private  concerns.  But,  it  was  added,  the  argument 
might  justly  be  carried  further.  It  might  be  affirmed  that  a  bill 
of  rights,  in  the  sense  and  extent  which  is  contended  for,  was  not 
only  wholly  unnecessary,  but  might  even  be  dangerous.  Such  a 
bill  would  contain  various  exceptions  to  powers  not  granted,  and 
on  this  very  account  might  afford  a  colorable  pretext  to  claim 
more  than  was  granted.^  For  why,  it  might  be  asked,  declare 
that  things  shall  not  be  done  which  there  is  no  power  to  do? 
Why,  for  instance,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be  re- 
strained when  no  power  is  given  by  which  restrictions  may  be 
imposed?  It  is  true,  that  upon  sound  reasoning  a  declaration 
of  this  sort  could  not  fairly  be  construed  to  imply  a  regulating 
power,  but  it  might  be  seized  upon  by  men  disposed  to  usurpa- 
tion in  order  to  furnish  a  plausible  pretence  for  claiming  the 
power.  They  might  urge  with  a  semblance  of  reason  that  the 
Constitution  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
viding against  an  abuse  of  an  authority  which  was  not  given,  and 
that  the  provision  against  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press 
afforded  a  clear  implication  that  a  right  to  prescribe  proper  regu- 
lations concerning  it  was  intended  to  be  vested  in  the  national 
government. 

§  1862.  It  was  further  added,  that  in  truth  the  Constitution 
itself  was  in  every  rational  sense,  and  to  every  useful  purpose,  a 
bill  of  rights  for  the  Union.  It  specifies  and  declares  the  political 
privileges  of  the  citizens  in  the  structure  and  administration  of 
the  government.  It  defines  certain  immunities  and  modes  of 
proceeding  which  relate  to  their  personal,  private,  and  public 
rights  and  concerns.  It  confers  on  them  the  unalienable  right 
of  electing  their  rulers,  and  prohibits  any  tyrannical  measures 
and  vindictive  prosecutions.  So  that  at  best  much  of  the  force 
of  the  objection  rests  on  mere  nominal  distinctions,  or  upon  a 
desire  to  make  a  frame  of  government  a  code  to  regulate  rights 
and  remedies.* 

§  1863.  Although  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  much  in- 
trinsic force  in  this  reasoning,^  it  cannot  in  candor  be  admitted  to 

1  1  Lloyd*s  Debates,  488,  487. 

>  The  Federalist,  No.  84.  See  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  428, 429,  430  ;  8  Amer.  Muaeum, 
559. 

'  It  had,  beyond  all  question,  extraordinary  influence  in  the  convention  ;  for  upon 
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be  wholly  satisfactory  or  conclimive  on  the  Bubject.  It  is  rather 
the  argument  of  an  able  advocate  than  the  reasoning  of  a  consti- 
tutional statesman.  In  the  first  place,  a  bill  of  rights,  in  the  very 
sense  of  this  reasoning,  is  admitted  in  some  cases  to  be  impor- 
tant ;  and  the  Constitution  itself  adopts  and  establiBlics  its  pro- 
priety to  the  extent  of  its  actual  provisions.  Every  reason  which 
establishes  tlic  propriety  of  any  provision  of  this  sort  in  the  Con- 
stitution, such  as  a  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  m^pro 
tantOy  proof  that  it  is  neither  unnecessary  nor  dangerous.  It  re- 
duces the  question  to  the  consideration,  not  wiiether  any  bill  of 
rights  is  necessary,  but  what  such  a  bill  of  rights  should  prop- 
erly contain.  That  is  a  point  for  argmnent  upon  which  different 
minds  may  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  That  a  bill  of  rights 
may  contain  too  many  enumerations,  and  especially  such  as  more 
correctly  belong  to  the  ordinary  legislation  of  a  government,  can- 
not be  doubted.  Some  of  our  State  bills  of  rights  contain  clauses 
of  this  description,  being  either  in  their  character  and  phrase- 
ology quite  too  loose  and  general  and  ambiguous,  or  covering 
doctrines  quite  debatable  both  io  theory  and  practice,  or  even 
leading  to  mischievous  consequences  by  restricting  the  legislative 
power  under  circumstances  which  were  not  foreseen,  and  if  fore- 
seen, tlie  restraint  w*ould  have  been  pronounced  by  all  persons 
inexpedient  and  perhaps  unjust.^  Indeed  the  rage  of  theorists 
to  make  constitutions  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  their  own 
crude  and  visionary  aphorisms  of  government  requires  to  be 
guarded  against  with  the  most  unceasing  vigilance.^ 

§  1864  Jn  the  next  place  a  bill  of  rights  is  important,  and 
may  often  be  indispensable,  whenever  it  operates  as  a  qualifica- 
tion upon  powers  actually  granted  by  the  people  to  the  govern- 
ment^   This  is  the  real  ground  of  all  the  bills  of  rights  in  the 

B  motion  Ijeing  made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  liUl  of  riglits,  the  propositioti 
wms  iTNAKmotrsLY  reJRCted,  Journal  of  Cnnvention,  p,  369.  This  fact  alone  shows 
that  it  was  at  beat  deemed  &  suhject  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  that  it  formed  do  line 
of  distinction  hetween  toy  of  the  parties  in  the  couvention.  There  ^-ill  be  foond  con- 
•iderable  reasoning  on  the  auhject  in  the  debated  in  CongreKs  on  the  unemtments 
proposed  in  1769.     Bee  1  Lloyd's  Debatca,  4H  to  423  ;  Id.  426  to  447. 

1  2  Kent's  Qomm,  Lect.  24,  p,  6  (2d  edition,  p.  9)  uid  note.  Id.  i  I  Lloyd'A  Debatct^ 
4S1,  432. 

^  This  wbole  subject  in  treated  with  great  felicity  and  force  by  Mr*  ChwiceUor  Kent, 
in  his  Commentaries;  and  the  whole  lecture  will  reward  a  moet  diUgeut  penud* 
2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24. 

s  1  Lloyd'fl  Debates,  429,  430,  431,  432. 
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parent  country,  in  the  colonial  constitutions  and  laws,  and  in 
the  State  constitutions.  In  England,  the  bills  of  rights  were  not 
demanded  merely  of  the  crown,  as  withdrawing  a  power  from  the 
royal  prerogative ;  they  were  equally  important,  as  withdrawing 
power  from  Parliament  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  provisions  in  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1688,  consists  of  a  solemn  recognition  of  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  Parliament;  that  is,  a  declaration  that  Parliament 
oiight  not  to  abolish  or  restrict  those  rights.  Such  are  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury ;  the  right  to  personal  liberty  and  private  property 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  that  the  subjects  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  bear  arms ;  that  elections  of  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  free ;  that  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  be  impeached,  or  questioned  elsewhere ;  and 
that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  ^  When- 
ever, then,  a  general  power  exists,  or  is  granted  to  a  government 
which  may  in  its  actual  exercise  or  abuse  be  dangerous  to  the 
people,  there  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  restricting  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  excepting  from  it  some  at  least  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous forms  in  which  it  may  be  likely  to  be  abused.  And 
the  very  exception  in  such  cases  will  operate  with  a  silent  but 
irresistible  influence  to  control  the  actual  abuse  of  it  in  other 
analogous  cases.  ^ 

§  1865.  In  the  next  place,  a  bill  of  rights  may  be  important, 
even  when  it  goes  beyond  powers  supposed  to  be  granted.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  actual  reach  of 
certain  powers  which  are  given  in  general  terms.  They  may 
be  construed  to  extend  (and  perhaps  fairly)  to  certain  classes  of 
cases  which  did  not  at  first  appear  to  be  within  them.  A  bill 
of  rights,  then,  operates  as  a  guard  upon  any  extravagant  or  un- 
due extension  of  such  powers.  Besides,  as  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, a  bill  of  rights  is  of  real  efficiency  in  controlling  the 
excesses  of  party  spirit  It  serves  to  guide  and  enlighten  public 
opinion,  and  to  render  it  more  quick  to  detect,  and  more  resolute 
to  resist,  attempts  to  disturb  private  rights.  It  requires  more 
than  ordinary  hardihood  and  audacity  of  character  to  trample 
down  principles  which  our  ancestors  have  consecrated  with  rever- 

1  See  Magna  Charta,  ch.  29 ;  BiU  of  Rights,  1688 ;  5  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  p.  110. 
«  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  481,  432,  488,  434. 
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ence;  which  we  imbibed  in  oar  early  edttcation;  which  reoom* 
mend  themsekes  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  their  truth  tad 
oimplicitj ;  and  which  are  constantly  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  accompanied  with  the  imposing  force  and  solemnity 
of  a  conBtitutional  sanction.  Bills  of  rights  are  a  part  of  the 
muniments  of  freemen,  showing  their  title  to  protection;  and 
they  become  of  increased  ralue  when  placed  under  the  protectiofn 
of  an  independent  judiciary  instituted  as  the  appropriate  guar* 
dian  of  the  public  and  private  rights  of  tiie  citizens.^ 

§  1866.  In  the  next  place,  it  has  been  urged  with  much  ear- 
notness,  a  bill  of  rights  is  an  important  protection  against  on- 
just  and  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  theniselre& 
In  a  government  modified  like  that  of  the  United  States,  said 
a  great  statesman,^  the  great  danger  lies  rather  in  the  abuse  of 
the  community  than  of  the  legislative  body*  The  prescriptions 
in  favor  of  liberty  ought  to  be  levelled  against  that  quarter  where 
the  greatest  danger  lies,  namely,  —  tliat  which  possesses  the 
highest  prerogative  of  power.  But  this  is  not  found  in  the  exec* 
utive  or  legislative  departments  of  government,  but  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  operating  by  the  majority  against  the  minority. 
It  may  be  thought  that  all  paper  barriers  against  the  power  of 
the  community  are  too  weak  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  not  so  strong  as  to  satisfy  all  who  have  seen  and  examined 
thoroughly  the  texture  of  such  a  defence;  yet,  as  they  have  a 
tendency  to  impress  some  degree  of  respect  for  them,  to  establish 
the  public  opinion  in  their  favor,  and  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
the  whole  community,  it  may  be  one  means  to  control  the 
majority  from  those  acts  to  which  they  might  be  otherwise 
inclined-^ 

§  18fi7.  In  regard  to  another  suggestion,  that  the  affirmance 
of  certain  rights  might  disparage  others,  or  might  lead  to  argu- 
mentative implications  in  favor  of  other  powers,  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  course  of  reasoning  could  never  be 
sustained  upon  any  solid  basis;  and  it  could  never  furnish  any 
just  ground  of  objection  that  ingenuity  might  pervert  or  usurps* 
tion  overleap  the  true  sense.  That  objection  will  equally  lie 
against  all  powers^  whether  large  or  limited,  whether  national 

1  1  Kent's  Gomm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  5,  ^  {2d.  edition,  p«  8)  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  429, 

4m,  431. 

■  Mr.  Madiaon,  1  Lloyd'a  Deb.  431,  •  Ibid, 
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or  state,  whether  in  a  bill  of  rights  or  in  a  frame  of  government. 
But  a  conclusive  answer  is,  that  such  an  attempt  may  be  inter- 
dicted (as  it  has  been)  by  a  positive  declaration  in  such  a  bill  of 
rights  that  the  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.^ 

§  1868.  The  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  then,  is  not  either  an 
unfounded  or  illusory  objection.  The  real  question  is  not, 
whether  every  sort  of  right  or  privilege  or  claim  ought  to  be 
affirmed  in  a  constitution,  but  whether  such  as  in  their  own  na- 
ture are  of  vital  importance  and  peculiarly  susceptible  of  abuse 
ought  not  to  receive  this  solemn  sanction.  Doubtless,  the  want 
of  a  formal  bill  of  rights  in  the  Constitution  was  a  matter  of  very 
exaggerated  declamation  and  party  zeal,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  defeating  the  Constitution^^  But  so  far  as  the  objection  was 
well  founded  in  fact,  it  was  right  to  remove  it  by  subsequent 
amendments ;  and  Congress  *  have,  as  we  shall  see,  accordingly 
performed  the  duty  with  most  prompt  and  laudable  diligence.* 

§  1869.  Let  us  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ments, which,  it  will  be  found,  principally  regard  subjects 
properly  belonging  to  a  bill  of  rights. 

§  1870.  The  first  is,  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  the'T)eople  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 

§  1871.  And  first,  the  prohibition  of  any  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship,  (a) 

^  Constitution,  9th  Amendment ;  1  I-.loyd*g  Deb.  433. 

2  The  Federalist,  No.  84.  See  also  2  Elliot's  Deb.  65, 160,  243,  330,  831,  384,  844, 
845,  346  ;  1  Jefferson*s  Corresp.  64 ;  2  Jefferson's  Corresp.  274,  291,  344,  443,  459  ; 
1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  308  ;  2  Amer.  Museum,  334,  378,  424,  540  ;  3  Amer. 
Museum,  548,  559  ;  1  Lloyd's  Debates,  423  to  437  ;  5  MarshalVs  Life  of  Washington, 
eh.  3,  pp.  207  to  210. 

■  The  first  Congress. 

*  See  5  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  eh.  8,  pp.  207  to  210.  Congress,  in  the  pre- 
amble to  these  amendments,  use  the  following  language  :  **  The  conventions  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  having  at  the  time  of  adopting  the  Constitution  expressed  a  desire,  in 
order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added  ;  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
in  the  government  will  best  insure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  institution,"  &c.  1  Tuck. 
Black.  Comm.  App.  269. 

(^r)  This  provision  does  not  prevent  tised  in  the  name  of  religion.  Rejrnolds 
If'gislittion  against  polygamy,  tbongh  prac-     v.  United  States,  98  U.  S.  145  ;  Murphy 
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How  far  any  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  matters 
touching  religion  has  been  a  subject  much  discussed  by  writers 
Upon  public  and  political  law.  The  right  and  tlie  duty  of  the 
interference  of  government  in  matters  of  religion  have  been  main* 
tained  by  many  distinguished  authors,  as  well  tliuse  who  were 
the  warmest  advocates  of  free  governments  as  those  who  were 
attached  to  governments  of  a  more  arbitrary  character,*  Indeed, 
the  right  of  a  society  or  government  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion  will  hardly  be  contested  by  any  persons  who  believe  that 
piety,  religion,  and  morality  arc  intimately  connected  with  the 
well-being  of  the  state,  and  indispensable  to  the  administration 
of  civil  justice.  Tlie  promulgation  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  the  being,  and  attributes,  and  providence  of  one  Al- 
mighty God;  the  res[>on8ibility  to  him  ft>r  all  our  actions, 
founded  upon  moral  freedom  and  accountability;  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  pimishments;  the  cultivation  of  all  the  personal^ 
social,  and  benevolent  virtues,  —these  never  can  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  in  any  well-ordered  community.^  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  civilized  society  can  well  exist 
without  them.  And  nt  all  events,  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation  to  doubt 
that  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  government  to  foster  and  encourage 
it  among  all  the  citizens  and  subjects.  This  is  a  point  wholly 
distinct  from  thot  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  of  the  freedom  of  public  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  conscience, 

§  1872.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  the  limits  to 
which  government  may  rightfully  go  in  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing religion.  Three  cases  may  easily  lie  supposed:  one,  where 
a  government  aflPords  aid  to  a  particular  religion,  leaving  all 
persons  free  to  adopt  any  other;  another,  where  it  creates  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  for  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines 
of  a  particular  sect  of  that  religion,  leaving  a  like  freedom  to  all 

1  See  Grotins,  B.  2,  cli.  20,  §§  44  to  51  ;  Vattel,  B.  1,  ch  12,  §§  125.  12(5  ;  Hooker** 
Ecclesinslical  ToUty,  B.  5,  §§  1  to  10  ;  ByiikersUoek,  2  P.  J.  Lik  2,  ch.  18  ;  Woodeson's 
Kleui.  I^fi.  3,  p.  49  ;  Burlttmaqui,  pt,  3,  ch.  3,  p.  171,  and  Montesq,  E  24,  ch.  1  to 
ch.  8,  rh.  14  to  ch.  16,  B,  25.  ch.  1.  2,  D,  10,  11,  12, 

9  See  Burlftmafiui,  pL  3,  ch.  3»  p.  171.  &c.  ;  4  Black-  Comra.  48. 


V*  Ramacy,  114  17.  S.  16  ;  Dfiv^isr.  Bt-Ason, 
133  U,  S.  333  ;  Mormon  Church  v.  United 
States,  13d  U,  a  1»  on  the  power  of  Coa- 


greas  to  repefll  the  incorporation  and  wind 
np  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Josiu 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Sainta. 
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others ;  and  a  third,  where  it  creates  such  an  establishment,  and 
excludes  all  persons  not  belonging  to  it,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
from  apy  participation  in  the  public  honors,  trusts,  emoluments, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  state.  For  instance,  a  govern- 
ment may  simply  declare  that  the  Christian  religion  shall  be  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  shall  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  all 
the  varieties  of  sects  belonging  to  it;  or  it  may  declare  that  the 
Catholic  or  Protestant  religion  shall  be  the  religion  of  the  state, 
leaving  every  man  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  own  religious 
opinions ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect, 
as  of  Episcopalians,  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  with  a  like  free* 
dom ;  or  it  may  establish  the  doctrines  of  a  particular  sect  as  ex- 
clusively the  religion  of  the  state,  tolerating  others  to  a  limited 
extent,  or  excluding  all  not  belonging  to  it  from  all  public 
honors,  trusts,  emoluments,   privileges,  and  immunities. 

§  1873.  Now,  there  will  probably  be  found  few  persons  in  this 
or  any  other  Christian  country  who  would  deliberately  contend 
that  it  was  unreasonable  or  unjust  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
Christian  religion  generally,  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy  as  well 
as  of  revealed  truth.  In  fact,  every  American  colony,  from  its 
foundation  down  to  the  revolution,  with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island,  if,  indeed,  that  State  be  an  exception,  did  openly,  by  the 
whole  course  of  its  laws  and  institutions,  support  and  sustain  in 
some  form  the  Christian  religion ;  and  almost  invariably  gave  a 
peculiar  sanction  to  some  of  its  fundamental  doctrines.  And 
this  has  continued  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  States  down  to 
the  present  period,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  it  was 
against  the  principles  of  public  law  or  republican  liberty.^  In- 
deed, in  a  republic,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  viewing  the  Christian  religion  as  the  great  basis  on  which 
it  must  rest  for  its  support  and  permanence,  if  it  be,  what  it  has 
ever  been  deemed  by  its  truest  friends  to  be,  the  religion  of 
liberty.  Montesquieu  has  remarked  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  a  stranger  to  mere  despotic  power.  The  mildness  so  frequently 
recommended  in  the  gospel  is  incompatible  with  the  despotic 
rage  with  which  a  prince  punishes  his  subjects,  and  exercises 
himself  in  cruelty.*  He  has  gone  even  further,  and  affirmed 
that  the  Protestant  religion  is  far  more  congenial  with  the  true 

1  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  34,  pp.  35  to  37  ;  Bawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  pp.  121,  122. 
3  Montesq.  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  2i,  ch.  8. 
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Bpirit  of  political  freedom  than  the  Catholic.  **  When,"  says  he, 
**tlic  Christian  religion,  two  centuries  ago^  became  unhappilj 
divided  into  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  people  of  the  north  em- 
braced the  Protest^int,  and  those  of  the  south  still  adhered  to  the 
Catholic.  The  reason  is  plain*  The  people  of  the  north  have, 
and  will  ever  have,  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which 
the  people  of  tho  south  have  not  And,  therefore,  a  religion 
which  has  no  visible  head  is  more  agrecaljle  to  the  independency 
of  eliraate  than  that  which  has  one."  ^  Without  stopping  to  in- 
quire whether  this  remark  be  well-founded,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  parent  country  has  acted  upon  it  with  a  severe  and  vigi- 
lant zeal ;  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  same  rigid  jealousy  has 
been  maintained  almost  down  to  our  own  timea  Massachusetts, 
while  Bhe  has  promulgated  in  her  bill  of  kights  the  importance 
and  uecessity  of  the  pulilic  support  of  religion  and  the  worship 
of  God,  has  authorised  the  legislatui*©  to  require  it  only  for 
Protestantism,  The  language  of  that  bill  of  rights  is  remarkable 
for  its  pointed  affirmation  of  the  duty  of  government  to  8Uft|>oi*t 
Christianity,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  "As,**  says  the  third  ar- 
ticle, *'  the  happiness  of  a  jieople,  and  the  good  order  and  pres- 
ervation of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon  piety, 
religion,  and  morality,  and  as  these  cannot  be  generally  diffused 
through  the  community  but  by  the  institution  of  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  of  pulilic  instructions  in  piety,  religion,  and 
morality;  therefore,  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to  secure 
the  good  order  and  preservation  of  their  government,  the  people  of 
this  commonwealth  have  a  right  to  invest  their  legislature  with 
power  to  authorize  and  require,  and  the  legislatm-e  shall  from 
time  to  time  authorize  and  require,  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
Ac,  to  make  suitable  provision  at  their  own  expense  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  8up|ioiii  and 
maintenance  of  public  Protectant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and 
morality,  in  all  cases  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made 
voluntarily."  Afterwards  there  follow  provisions,  prohibiting 
any  superiority  of  one  sect  over  another,  and  securing  to  all 
citizens  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

§  1874.    Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  of  the  amendment  to  it  now  under  consideration,  the 
general  if  not  the  universal  sentiment  in  America  was,   that 
t  Mant€»q.  Bpirit  of  Laws,  B*  24,  ck,  6. 
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Christianity  ought  to  receive  encouragement  from  the  state  so 
far  as  was  not  incompatible  with  the  private  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  An  attempt  to  level  all 
religions,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  hold  all  in 
utter  indifference,  would  have  created  universal  disapprobation, 
if  not  universal  indignation.^ 

§  1875.  It  yet  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved  in  hmnan  af- 
fairs, whether  any  free  government  can  be  permanent  where  the 
public  worship  of  God  and  the  support  of  religion  constitute  no 
part  of  the  policy  or  duty  of  the  state  in  any  assignable  shape. 
The  future  experience  of  Christendom,  and  chiefly  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  must  settle  this  problem  as  yet  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  abundant  as  it  has  been  in  experiments  in  the  theory 
of  government. 

§  1876.  But  the  duty  of  supporting  religion,  and  especially 
the  Christian  religion,  is  very  different  from  the  right  to  force 
the  consciences  of  other  men  or  to  punish  them  for  worshipping 
God  in  the  manner  which  they  believe  their  accountability  to 
him  requires.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  religion,  or  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it^  can  be 
dictated  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence/** 
Mr.  Locke  himself,  who  did  not  doubt  the  right  of  government 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  and  especially  to  encourage 
Christianity,  at  the  same  time  has  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  character  as  a  sincere  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  "No  man  or  society  of  men,**  says  he,  "have  any  an* 
thority  to  impose  their  opinions  or  interpretations  on  any  other, 
the  meanest  Christian ;  since,  in  matters  of  religion,  every  man 
must  know,  and  believe,  and  give  an  account  for  himself.'*' 
The  rights  of  conscience  are,  indeed,  beyond  the  just  reach  of 
any  human  power.  They  are  given  by  God,  and  cannot  be  en- 
croached upon  by  human  authority  without  a  criminal  disobedi- 
ence of  the  precepts  of  natural  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion. 

§  1877.    The  real  object  of  the  amendment  was  not  to  counte- 
nance, much  less  to  advance,  Mahometanism,  or  Judaism,  or  infi- 

1  See  2  Lloyd's  Deb.  195.  19«. 

*  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  290  ;  2  Tack.  Black.  Comm. 
App.  note  G.  pp.  10,  11. 

•  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke,  p.  878. 
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delity,  by  praatrating  Christianity;  but  to  exclude  all  rivalrj* 
among  Christian  Bccts,  and  to  prevent  any  national  eccksiaBti- 
cal  establishment  which  should  give  to  a  hierarchy  the  exclu- 
sive patronage  of  the  national  government.  It  thus  cuts  off  the 
means  of  religious  persecution  (the  vice  and  j>e8t  of  former  ages), 
and  of  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion,  which  had  been  trampled  upon  almost  from  the  days  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  present  age.*  The  history  of  the  parent 
country  had  afforded  the  most  solemn  warnings  and  melancholy 
instructions  on  this  head ;  ^  and  even  New  England,  the  land  of  the 
persecuted  Puritans,  as  well  as  other  colonies,  where  the  Church 
of  England  had  maintained  its  superionty,  would  furnish  out  a 
chapter  as  full  of  the  darkest  bigotry  and  intolerance  as  any 
which  could  be  found  to  disgrace  the  pages  of  foreign  annals.^ 
Apostasy,  heresy,  and  nonconformity  had  been  standard  crimes 
for  public  appeals,  to  kindle  the  flames  of  persecution,  and 
apologize  for  the  most  atrocious  triumphs  over  innocence  and 
virtue.* 

§  1878.  Mr,  Justice  Blackstone,  after  having  spoken  with  a 
manly  freedom  of  tlio  abuses  in  the  Romish  church  respecting 
heresy,  and  that  Christianity  had  been  deformed  by  the  demon 
of  persecution  upon  the  continent,  and  that  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  had  not  been  entirdy  free  from  the  scourge,^  defends  the 
final  enactments  against  nonconformity  in  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing set  phrases^  to  which,  without  any  material  change^  might 
bo  justly  applied  bis  own  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman   ecclesiastics  in  punishing  heresy.®     "For  non- 

1  2  Lloyd's  Deljfltes,  195,  «  4  Black.  Comm.  AX  to  59. 

«  AiiU.YQL  i.  §§  53,  72,  74.  *  See  4  Bkek.  Coram.  43  to  59, 

*  '*  Eniirchj  "  /  SliouM  he  not  liave  aaiil,  never  free  from  the  scourige,  us  more  con- 
formable to  historical  truth  T 

•  4  Black.  Comm.  45,  i^.  His  words  are  :  "It  is  true  that  the  eanctimaoiotis 
bjTpocmy  of  the  Caooaists  weot,  at  Jri-st,  no  further  than  enjoiniug  penance,  exoom- 
municttion,  and  ecclesiastical  d<?privation  for  heresy,  though  afterwanU  tliey  proccedel 
to  Imprisonment  hy  tliv  ordinary,  and  confiscation  of  goods  inpios^aus.  But  in  th« 
mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the  weakness  of  bigoted  princes  to  make  tlic  cinl 
power  subservient  to  their  parpoaes,  by  making  heresy  not  only  a  temporal  but  erea  a 
capital  offence  ;  the  Romish  eeclesiostics  determining,  without  ap^ieal,  whatever  they 
pleased  to  he  heresy,  and  shifting  off  to  the  secular  arm  the  odium  and  the  drudgery  of 
executions  with  which  they  themaelires  were  too  tender  and  delicate  to  iuteniittddle  ; 
nay,  pretended  to  int«rccdo  and  pray  in  behalf  of  tlie  convicted  heretic,  ui  dlrti  mortb 
periculum  xntintia  circum  emn  modcrHur^  well  knowing  at  the  same  time  tliat  they 
were  delivering  the  unhappy  victim  to  certain  death."     4  BlacL  Comm.  45,  46.     Yet 
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conformity  to  the  worship  of  the  church,  "  says  he,  "there  is 
much  more  to  be  pleaded  than  for  the  former  [that  is,  reviling 
the  ordinances  of  the  church],  being  a  matter  of  private  con- 
science, to  the  scruples  of  which  our  present  laws  have  shown  a 
very  just  and  Christian  indulgence.  For  undoubtedly  all  perse- 
cution and  oppression  of  weak  consciences,  on  the  score  of  reli- 
gious persuasions,  are  highly  unjustifiable  upon  every  principle 
of  natural  reason,  civil  liberty,  or  sound  religion.  But  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  carry  this  indulgence  into  such  extremes  as 
may  endanger  the  national  church.  There  is  always  a  differ- 
ence to  be  made  between  toleration  and  establishment."^  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the  learned 
commentator  was  penning  these  cold  remarks,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land merely  tolerated  Protestant  dissenters  in  their  public  wor- 
ship upon  certain  conditions,  at  once  irritating  and  degrading; 
that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  excluded  them  from  public 
and  corporate  ofiices,  both  of  trust  and  profit ;  that  the  learned 
commentator  avows  that  the  object  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  was  to  exclude  them  from  office,  in  common  with  Turks, 
Jews,  heretics,  papists,  and  other  sectaries;*  that  to  deny  the 
Trinity,  however  conscientiously  disbelieved,  was  a  public  of- 
fence, punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  that,  in  the 
rear  of  all  these  disabilities  and  grievances,  came  the  long  list 
of  acts  against  papists,  by  which  tiiey  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
political  and  religious  slavery,-  and  cut  off  from  some  of  the 
dearest  privileges  of  mankind.^ 

§  1879.  It  was  under  a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  dangers 
from  ecclesiastical  ambition,  the  bigotry  of  spiritual  pride,  and 
the  intolerance  of  sects,  thus  exemplified  in  our  domestic  as  well 
as  in  foreign  annals,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  exclude 
from  the  national  government  all  power  to  act  upon  the  subject* 

the  learned  author  in  the  same  breath  could  calmly  vindicate  the  outrageous  oppres- 
sions of  the  Churcli  of  England  upon  Catholics  and  dissenters  with  the  unsuspecting 
satisfaction  of  a  bigot. 

*  4  Black.  Comm.  51,  62.  «  1  Black.  Coram.  68. 

'  1  Black.  Comm.  51  to  69.  Mr.  Tucker,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Blackstone,  has 
treated  the  whole  subject  in  a  manner  of  most  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Blackstone.  His  ardor  is  as  strong  as  the  coolness  of  his  adversary  is  humiliating  on 
the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  O.  p.  3,  &c.  See 
also  4  Jefferson's  Corresp.  103, 104  ;  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  264  to  270  ;  1  Tuck, 
Black.  Comm.  App.  296. 

«  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  196,  196,  197.    ''The  sectarian  spiriV'  aaid  the  late  Dt  Cor- 
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The  Bttuation,  too,  of  the  different  States  equally  proclaimed , 
the  policy  as  well  aa  the  necessity  of  such  au  excluaioiL  In 
some  of  the  States,  Episcopaliana  constituted  the  predominant 
sect;  in  others,  Presbyterians;  in  others,  Congregational ists;  in 
others,  Quakers;  and  in  others  again,  there  was  a  close  numeri- 
cal rivalry  among  contending  sects.  It  was  impossible  that 
there  should  not  arise  perjjctual  strife  and  fK^rpetual  jealousy  on 
the  subject  of  eccleniastical  ascendency,  if  tlic  national  govern- 
ment were  left  free  to  create  a  religious  establishment.  The 
only  security  was  in  extirpating  the  power.  But  tliis  alone 
would  have  been  an  imperfect  security,  if  it  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  declaratiyn  of  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  a  prohibition,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  religious 
tests.  Thus,  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  religion  is 
left  exclusively  to  the  State  governments,  to  be  acted  upon  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sense  of  justice  and  the  State  constitutions; 
and  the  Catholic  and  the  Prtitcstant,  the  Calvinist  and  the 
Arniinian,  the  Jew  and  the  Infidelj  may  sit  do\^*n  at  the  com- 
mon table  of  the  national  councils  without  any  inquisition  into 
their  faith  or  mode  of  worship.^  (a) 

§  1880,  The  next  clause  of  the  amendment  respects  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  ^*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  8[)eech  or  of  the  press. "  *  That  this  amendment  was  in- 
tended to  secure  to  every  citizen  an  absolute  right  to  speak,  or 
write,  or  print  whatever  he  might  please,  without  any  rcspoosi- 

rie,  "is  imiforoily  aelfish,  proud,  md  unfeeling/'    Ecliuburgli  Eeview,  April,  1832, 
p.  125. 

1  See  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  editioot  pp»  36  to  87)  }  Bnwle  on  CmaiL  Ch.  10« 
pp.  121,  122  ;   2  Lloyd's  Deb,  195.     See  alao  vol  i.  §  622. 

t  ^  In  i\ni  eonveDtioa  a  proposition  was  moved  to  insert  in  the  Coafttitution  a  clAtue, 
tliitt  i\w  '^  MWrty  of  the  presB  shay  be  iuTiokbly  preserved  ;  *'  but  it  was  ttegatiTed  hf 
ft  vote  of  fix  Sill  tea  ugaiuBt  Bre»    Journal  of  CouventtOD^  p.  217* 

ia}  Mr.  Madison  was  so  fe&rful  of  vio*     r&quinsd*    See  his  letter  m  Niles's  Prin* 


lating  the  spirit  of  the  Brst  amendment 
t<j  tbe  Constitution,  that  he  refused  hU 
assent  to  a.  bill  incorporating  an  Episco- 
pal chnrch  at  Jlk-xandria  (Feb.  21,  ISUJ* 
and  also  a  bill  reserving  a  certain  parcel 
of  public  land  for  the  use  of  a  Baptist 
chnrrh  in  one  of  the  territories  (Feb.  3S» 
18]  I).  Joieph  Hawley  refused  (1780)  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  iltissachu- 
setts  because  a   religious   test-oatb    was 


ciples  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,  p.  374. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  legard  it  as  a 
matter  of  senous  ooDceru  that  the  Coosti- 
tuticn  does  not  eJCpres^ly  recognize  the 
Supreme  Being,  or  tlie  fact  that  the  natioQ 
i»  Christian,  and  are  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment which  shall  embrace  such  recogni- 
tion. The  subject,  however,  appears  as 
yet  but  slightly  to  infiueuce  the  public 
mind. 
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bility,  public  or  private,  therefor,  is  a  supposition  too  wild  to  be 
indulged  by  any  rational  man.  This  would  be  to  allow  to  every 
citizen  a  right  to  destroy  at  his  pleasure  the  reputation,  the  peace, 
the  property,  and  even  the  personal  safety  of  every  other  citizen. 
A  man  might,  out  of  mere  malice  and  revenge,  accuse  another 
of  the  most  infamous  crimes ;  might  excite  against  him  the  in- 
dignation of  all  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
nies ;  might  disturb,  nay,  overturn,  all  his  domestic  peace,  and 
embitter  his  parental  affections ;  might  inflict  the  most  distress- 
ing punishments  upon  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  innocent ; 
might  prejudice  all  a  man's  civil^  and  political,  and  private 
rights ;  and  might  stir  up  sedition,  rebellion,  and  treason  even 
against  the  government  itself,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  passions 
or  the  corruption  of  his  heart  Civil  society  could  not  go  on 
under  such  circumstances.  Men  would  then  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  private  vengeance  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  law; 
and  assassinations  and  savage  cruelties  would  be  perpetrated 
with  all  the  frequency  belonging  to  barbarous  and  brutal  com- 
mimities.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment imports  no  more  than  that  every  man  shall  have  a  right  to 
speak,  write,  and  print  his  opinions  upon  any  subject  whatso- 
ever, without  any  prior  restraint,  so  always  that  he  does  not 
injure  any  other  person  in  his  rights,  person,  property,  or  repu- 
tation ;  1  and  so  always  that  he  does  not  thereby  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace,  or  attempt  to  subvert  the  government*  It  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  expansion  of  the  great  doctrine  recently 
brought  into  operation  in  the  law  of  libel,  that  every  man  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  publish  what  is  true,  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends.  And  with  this  reasonable  limitation  it  is  not 
only  right  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  inestimable  privilege  in  a  free 
government  Without  such  a  limitation,  it  might  become  the 
scourge  of  the  republic,  first  denouncing  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, and  then,  by  rendering  the  most  virtuous  patriots  odious 
through  the  terrors  of  the  press,  introducing  despotism  in  its 
worst  form. 
§  1881.    A  little  attention  to  the  history  of  other  countries  in 

^  1  Tuck.  Black.  Ck>mm.  App.  297  to  299 :  2  Tuck.  BUck.  Comm.  App.  11 ;  2 
Kent*8  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  16  to  26. 

*  Rawle  on  Const,  cb.  10.  pp.  123,  124  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect.  24,  pp.  16  to  26; 
DeLolme,  B.  2,  cb.  12,  13  ;  2  Lloyd's  Deb.  197,  198. 
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other  ages  will  teach  us  the  vaat  importance  of  this  right.  It  is 
notorious  that  even  to  tliis  day  in  some  foreign  countries  it  is  a 
crime  to  speak  on  any  subject,  reli^iouSi  philosophical,  or  politi- 
cal, what  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  gOTemment 
or  the  institutions  of  the  coontry,  however  laudable  may  be  the 
design  and  however  virtuous  may  be  the  motive.  Even  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  conduct  of  public  meiij  of  rulers,  or  represen- 
tatives,, in  terms  of  the  strictest  truth  and  courtesy,  has  been  and 
is  deemed  a  scandal  upon  the  supposed  sanctity  of  their  stations 
and  characters,  subjecting  the  party  to  grievous  punishment  In 
some  comitries  no  works  can  be  printed  at  all,  whether  of  sci- 
ence or  literature  or  philosophy,  without  the  previous  approba- 
tion of  the  government;  and  the  press  has  been  shackled,  and 
compelled  to  speak  only  in  the  timid  language  which  the  crin- 
ging courtier  or  the  capricious  inquisitor  should  license  for  pub- 
lication.  The  Bible  itself,  the  common  inheritance  not  merely 
of  Christendom  but  of  the  worlds  has  been  put  exclusively  under 
the  control  of  government^  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  or  heard 
except  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  To  publish  a  translation  in  the  vernacular  tongue  has 
been  in  former  times  a  flagrant  offence. 

§  1882,    The  history  of  the  jurisprudence  of  England  (the  most 
free  and  enlightened  of  all  nionarchic^s)  on  this  subject  will  abun- 
dantly justify  this  statement.     The  art  of  printing  soon  after  ita 
introduction,  we  are  told,  was  looked  upon,  as  well  in  England  aa 
in  other  countries,  as  merely  a  matter  of  state,  and  subject  to  the 
coercion  of  the  crown.     It  was,  therefore,  regulated  in  England 
by  the  king's  proclamations,  prohibitions,  charters  of  privilege^ 
and  licenses,  and  finally  by  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber,  which  limited  the  number  of  printers  and  of  presses^ 
which  each  should  employ,  and  prohibited  new  publications,  xm" 
less  previously  approved  by  proper  licensers.    On  the  demolition  of 
this  odious  jurisdiction,  in  1641,  the  Long  Parliament  of  Oharlefli 
the  First,  after  their  rupture  with  that  prince,  assumed  the  same^ 
powers  which  the  Star-Chamber  exercised  with  respect  to  ricen&- 
ing  books;  and  during  the  Commonwealth  (such  is  human  frailty  i 
and  the  love  of  power  e%^en  in  republics!)  they  issued  their  ordi-l 
nances  for  that  purpose,  founded  principally  upon  a  Star-Chamber  ^ 
decree  in  1637.     After  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  a 
statute  on  the  same  subject  was  passed,  copied,  with  some  few 
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alterations,  from  the  parliamentary  ordinances.  The  act  expired 
in  1679,  and  was  revived  and  continued  for  a  few  years  after  the 
revolution  of  1688.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  it  in  force ;  but  it  was  so  strongly  resisted  by  Par- 
liament that  it  expired  in  1694,  and  has  never  since  been  revived.^ 
To  this  very  hour  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  stands  upon 
this  negative  foundation.  The  power  to  restrain  it  is  dormant, 
uot  dead.  It  has  never  constituted  an  article  of  any  of  her 
numerous  bills  of  rights ;  and  that  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  after 
securing  other  civil  and  political  privileges,  left  this  without 
notice,  as  unworthy  of  care  or  fit  for  restraint 

§  1883.  This  short  review  exhibits  in'  a  striking  light  the 
gradual  progress  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  publishing 
and  printing  opinions  in  England,  and  the  frail  and  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  it  has  been  held.  Down  to  this  very  day  it  is 
a  contempt  of  Parliament,  and  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  to 
publish  the  speech  of  any  member  of  either  house  without  its  con- 
sent.^ (a)  It  is  true  that  it  is  now  silently  established  by  the 
course  of  popular  opinion  to  be  innocent  in  practice  though  not 
in  law.  But  it  is  notorious  that  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
publication  was  connived  at  rather  than  allowed ;  and  that  for 
a  considerable  time  the  reports  were  given  in  a  stealthy  manner, 
covered  up  under  the  garb  of  speeches  in  a  fictitious  assembly. 

§  1884.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  loose  reasoning  on  the  subject 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  if  its  inviolability  were  constitu- 
tionally such  that,  like  the  King  of  England,  it  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  was  free  from  every  inquiry  and  afforded  a  perfect 
sanctuary  for  every  abuse ;  that,  in  short,  it  implied  a  despotic 
sovereignty  to  do  every  sort  of  wrong,  without  the  slightest  ac- 
countability to  private  or  public  justice.  Such  a  notion  is  too 
extravagant  to  be  held  by  any  sound  constitutional  lawyer  with 
regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  governments  gener- 
ally, or  to  the  State  governments  in  particular.  If  it  were  ad- 
mitted to  be  correct,  it  might  be  justly  affirmed  that  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  incompatible  with  the  permanent  existence  of 
any  free  government     Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has  remarked  that 

1  4  Black.  Comm.  152,  note  ;  2  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  note  G.  pp.  12, 13 ;  De 
Lolme,  B.  2  ch.  12,  13  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17,  18,  19). 
*  See  Comyn's  Dig.  Parliament,  G.  9, 

(a)  See  May's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  eh.  7. 
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lilt  libertj  of  ihe  prm^  properlj  mtderw^oodf  m 
afltaTOnf  A  free  itttte;  bat  tlua  IhU  ccmsiils  in  Uriag  i 
itftr&inU  upon  puhlicatiooiy  and  nol  in  freedom  from  eemma 
eiteifiiil  matter  wben  poMiAeiL  E^-err  bmmmm  luis  aa 
dflPirtited  right  to  lajr  what  aentimeiitg  he  pleaaai  beiore  the 
Uc;  to  forbid  thin  in  to  dcstfoj  the  freedom  of  the  proML  Bat 
be  pobltiihee  what  is  improper,  minchieraiia,  or  illeg»l,  he 
take  the  ootuiequencea  id  his  own  temeritj.  To  subject 
preaa  to  the  n^fttrictivt  pover  of  a  licenser,  as  was  fonnerlj  dc 
belore  and  «ince  the  revolution  (of  1688),  is  to  subject  all  free* 
dom  of  i»cntiment  to  the  prejudices  of  one  man,  and  make  him 
the  arbitrary  and  infallible  judge  of  all  controverted  points  in 
learning,  religion,  and  government  But  to  punish  any  danger- 
oug  or  ofTotiflive  writings,  which,  when  published,  shall,  on 
fair  and  luipartial  trial,  be  adjudged  of  a  pernicious  tendency, 
nvrcmary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  of  gov- 
ernment and  religion, — the  only  solid  foundations  of  ciril 
ni>erty.  Thus  the  will  of  individuals  is  still  left  free;  the 
abuse  only  of  that  free  ^inll  is  the  object  of  legal  punishment 
Neither  is  any  rt^ntraiiit  hereby  laid  upon  freedom  of  thought  or 
in*|uiry ;  liberty  of  private  seiitimout  is  still  left;  the  disseminat- 
ing; or  making  public  of  Ijad  sentiments,  destructive  of  the  enda 
of  Hocifty,  is  the  crime  which  society  corrects,  A  man  may  be 
allowed  to  kfep  poiKons  in  his  closet,  but  not  publicly  to  vend 
tJuMii  UH  cordials.  And  after  some  additional  reflections,  he  con- 
clijdf'S  with  this  memorable  sentence:  "So  true  will  it  be  found, 
that  to  censure  the  licentiousness  is  to  maintain  the  liberty  of 


the 


[jress. 


§  IHHfn    Do  Lolmo  states  the  same  view  of  the  subject;  and 

indeed,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  underst^xjd  by  all  Entrland,  is 
the  right  to  publish  without  any  previous  restraint  or  license; 


1  1  Bkrk.  Crttnm.  152.  158  ;  R«  v*  Burdett,  4  Bam.  &  Aid.  R.  95.  Mr.  Justice 
Hiv*i,  in  Hex  V,  Btrrth*tt  (4  Bam.  it  AW.  R.  »r»»  132),  «aiJ  :  **  My  opinion  of  tliii  lib- 
erty of  tht'  jirPMs  is,  tliat  DVt'ry  man  ought  to  lu}  piTnilte«l  to  instnict  his  felloWiij 
iultjoelfl  ;  tliJit  i'vory  mitn  may  fonrli^asly  mh'ance  any  new  doi'trines,  providetl  be  do 
nn  with  fipoprr  respect  to  Ihe  religion  and  govKrnnient  of  the  country  ;  that  he  ronif 
poitit  tivti  (^rrom  in  the  mfiaaurea  of  pnldic  men,  but  be  muNt  not  impute  criuitn&l  cttu- 
duct  to  thi<m.  The  liberty  of  tbo  pru&a  cannot  be  carried  to  this  extent  williout  nu- 
liitinR  all  other  ^lUnUj  aiicred  right,  tlie  light  of  character,  f  This  ri^ht  cun  only  b» 
ntliicked  iti  ft  eonrt  of  jmtice,  where  the  j>arty  atti^cked  ba»  a  fnir  opportunity  of  de- 
fending biuisidf.     WhoTQ  Tituiieimtion  begins,  the  liberty  of  the  pre»  ends,"  J 
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SO  that  neither  the  courts  of  justice  nor  other  persons  are  au- 
thorized to  take  notice  of  writings  intended  for  the  press;  but 
are  confined  to  those  which  are  printed ;  and  in  such  cases,  if 
their  character  is  questioned,  whether  they  are  lawful  or  libel- 
lous is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  according  to  due  proceedings  at 
law.^(a)  The  noblest  patriots  of  England,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished friends  of  liberty  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  bar, 
have  never  contended  for  a  total  exemption  from  responsibility, 
but  have  asked  only  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  publica- 
tion should  be  ascertained  by  a  trial  by  jury.^ 

1  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  12,  291  to  297. 

*  See  also  Rex  v,  Burdett,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  95.  The  celebrated  act  of  Parliament  of 
Mr.  Fox,  giving  the  right  to  the  jury,  in  trials  for  libels,  to  judge  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  charge,  and  to  return  a  general  verdict,  did  not  affect  to  go  further.  The  cele- 
brated defence  of  Mr.  Erskine,  on  the  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  took  the  same 
ground.  Even  Junius,  with  his  severe  and  bitter  assaults  upon  established  authority 
and  doctrine,  stopped  here.  "  The  liberty  of  the  pres4"  «iaid  he,  "  is  the  palladium 
of  aU  the  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  right  of  juries 
to  return  a  general  verdict  in  aU  cases  whatsoever  is  an  essential  part  of  our  constitu- 


(o)  If  the  "freedom  of  the  press" 
which  tlie  Constitution  undertakes  to 
preserve  means  no  more  than  an  exemp- 
tion from  a  censorship  of  articles  intended 
for  publication,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the 
guaranty  is  as  near  worthless  as  possible  ; 
for  Congress,  while  not  establishing  any 
censorship,  might,  nevertheless,  in  entire 
harmony  with  this  second  amendment, 
establish  penalties  for  any  publications 
whatever,  however  proper  in  their  char- 
acter, which  might  undertake  to  criticise 
the  measures  of  government  or  bring  the 
character  or  conduct  of  its  officers  under 
discussion.  The  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  are  secured  in  the  samb  words  ; 
and  as  the  editor  has  said  in  another 
place,  "Of  words  to  be  uttered  orally 
there  can  be  no  previous  censorship,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  might  be  rendered 
a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  and  the  phrase 
itself  a  by-word,  if,  while  every  man  was 
at  liberty  to  publish  what  he  pleased,  the 
public  authorities  might,  nevertheless, 
punish  him  for  harmless  publications.  .  .  . 
The  constitutional  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  as  we  understand  it,  implies 


a  right  to  freely  utter  and  publish  what- 
ever the  citizen  may  please,  and  to  be 
protected  against  any  responsibility  for  so 
doing,  except  so  far  as  such  publications, 
from  their  blasphemy,  obscenity,  or  scan- 
dalous character,  may  be  a  public  offence, 
or  as  by  their  falsehood  or  malice  they 
may  injuriously  affect  the  standing,  repu* 
tation,  or  pecuniary  interests  of  individ- 
uals. Or  to  state  the  same  thing  in 
somewhat  different  words,  we  understand 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  to  im- 
ply not  only  liberty  to  publish,  but  com- 
plete immunity  from  legal  cens^fe  and 
punisl^ment  for  the  publication,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  harmful  in  its  character,  when 
tested  by  such  standards  as  the  law 
affords.  For  these  standards  we  must 
look  to  the  common-law  rules  which  were 
in  force  when  the  constitutional  guaran- 
ties were  established,  and  in  reference  to 
which  they  have  been  adopted."  Cooley, 
Const.  Lim.,  441,  442.  For  the  history 
of  the  recent  struggle  in  England  for  a 
more  complete  freedom  of  the  press,  see 
May,  Constitutional  History,  ch.  7,  9, 
10.      C. 
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§  1886.  It  would  seem  that  a  very  different  view  of  the  subjoci 
was  taken  by  a  learned  American  commentator,  though  it  is  noi 
perhaps,  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  his  opinionSh 
In  one  fuirt  of  his  disquisitiona  he  seems  broadly  to  contend  that 
the  secnrity  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  requires  that  it  should 
be  exempt  not  only  from  previous  restraint  by  the  executive,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  but  from  legislative  restraint  also;  and  that 
this  exemption,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  an  exemption  not  only 
from  the  previous  inspection  of  licensora  but  from  the  subse- 
quent jienalty  of  laws*^  In  other  places  he  seems  as  explicitly 
to  admit  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  does  not  include  the  right 
to  do  injury  to  the  reputation  of  another,  or  to  take  from  hira 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  or  property,  or  to  justify  slander  and 
calumny  upon  hinij  as  a  private  or  public  man.  And  yet  it  is 
added  that  every  individual  certainly  has  a  right  to  s[)eak  or 
publish  his  sentiments  on  the  measures  of  government  To  do 
this  without  restraint,  control,  or  fear  of  punhhment  for  m  do' 
ing^  is  that  which  constitutes  the  genuine  freedom  of  the  press.* 
Perhaps  the  apparent  contrariety  of  these  opinions  may  arise 
from  mixing  up,  in  the  same  disqniBitions,  a  discussion  of  the 
right  of  the  State  governments  with  that  of  the  national  govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  cases  of  this  sortj  which  may  stand  upon 
very  different  foundations ;  or  perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be  contended 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  all  cases,  excludes  public  punish 
ment  far  public  wrongs,  but  not  civil  redress  for  private  \*T0ng8 
by  calumny  and  libels, 

§  1887.  The  true  mode  of  considering  the  subject  is  to  exam- 
ine the  case  with  reference  to  a  State  government  whose  consti 
tution,  like  that,  for  instance^  of  Massachusetts,  declares  that 
"the  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  fre<;dom 
in  a  State ;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  com- 

tion."  **The  laws  of  England  provide,  lu  effectuftlly  ib  aay  liamaii  laws  can  do^  for 
llie  proteotiun  of  the  aul>J€ct  in  his  reputAtion  as  weD  m  in  his  peraan  and  ptx>pertj. 
If  tbfi  characters  <>f  private  men  are  insuUed  or  injured,  a  double  reniedy  U  ojien  to 
thera,  hy  action  and  by  indictmeiit."  **AViih  regard  to  strictures  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  mpn  in  office,  and  the  meaanres  of  government,  the  case  is  a  liUU  diifeirnt.  A 
cmimcUrahk  latitude  nmst  be  allowed  in  the  diaciission  of  public  afliiirs,  or  the  liberty 
of  the  press  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  society/'  But  be  nowhere  contends  for  tlie  right 
to  publish  seditious  libels  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  through  hia  whole  re«aoning  he 
admits  the  duty  to  punish  those  which  are  really  so. 

1  2  Tuck.  Black-  ComnK  App.  20  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  298,  2W. 

«  2  Tuck,  Black.  Comm.  App.  28  to  30  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  2»8,  299. 
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mon wealth. "  What  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this  clause? 
Does  it  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  any  laws  which 
shall  control  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  or  afford  adequate 
protection  to  individuals  whose  private  comfort  or  good  reputa- 
tions are  assailed  and  violated  by  the  press  ?  Does  it  stop  the 
legislature  from  passing  any  laws  to  punish  libels  and  inflamma- 
tory publications,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite  sedition  against 
the  government,  to  stir  up  resistance  to  its  laws,  to  urge  on  con- 
spiracies to  destroy  it,  to  create  odium  and  indignation  against 
virtuous  citizens,  to  compel  them  to  yield  up  their  rights,  or  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  popular  vengeance  ?  Would  such  a 
declaration  in  Virginia  (for  she  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
boldly  proclaimed  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  ought  not  to  be 
restrained)  prohibit  the  legislature  from  passing  laws  to  punish  a 
man  who  should  publish  and  circulate  writings  the  design  of  which 
avowedly  is  to  excite  the  slaves  to  general  insurrection  against 
their  masters,  or  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  policy  of  secretly 
poisoning  or  murdering  them  ?  In  short,  is  it  contended  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  so  much  more  valuable  than  all  other 
rights  in  society,  that  the  public  safety,  nay,  the  existence  of  the 
government  itself,  is  to  yield  to  it  ?  Is  private  redress  for  libels 
and  calumny  more  important  or  more  valuable  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  order,  peace,  and  safety  of  society  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  to  answer  these  questions  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  without  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  such  a  licen- 
tiousness belonged,  and  could  belong  only  to  a  despotism,  and  was 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  free  government. 

§  1888.  Besides,  what  is  meant  by  restraint  of  .the  press,  or 
an  abridgment  of  its  liberty  ?  If  to  publish  without  control  or 
responsibility  be  its  genuine  meaning,  is  not  that  equally  violated 
by  allowing  a  private  compensation  for  damages,  as  by  a  public 
line  ?  Is  not  a  man  as  much  restrained  from  doing  a  thing  by 
the  fear  of  heavy  damages  as  by  public  punishment  ?  Is  he  not 
often  as  severely  punished  by  one  as  by  the  other  ?  Surely  it 
can  make  no  difference  in  the  case  what  is  the  nature  or  extent 
of  the  restraint,  if  all  restraint  is  prohibited  ?  The  legislative 
power  is  just  as  much  prohibited  from  one  mode  as  from  another. 
And  it  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  public  and  private  amenability  for  the  wrong  ?  The 
prohibition   itself  states  no  distinction.     It  is  general;   it  is 
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universal.  Why,  then,  is  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  male  ? 
Plainly,  because  of  the  monstrous  consequences  tiowiug  from 
such  a  doctrine.  It  would  prostrate  all  personal  liberty,  all 
private  peace,  all  eiijoyment  of  property  and  gtyod  reputation, 
Tliese  are  the  great  objects  for  which  government  is  instituted; 
and  if  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  must  endanger  not  only 
these  but  all  public  rights  and  public  liberties,  is  it  not  as  plain 
that  the  ri^ht  of  government  to  punish  the  violators  of  them  (the 
only  mode  of  redress  which  it  can  pui'sue)  flows  from  the  primary 
duty  of  self-pi-eservation  ?  No  one  can  doubt  the  impoHance, 
in  a  free  government,  of  a  right  to  canvass  the  acts  of  public 
men  and  the  tendency  of  public  measures,  to  censure  boldly  the 
conduct  of  rulers,  and  to  scrutinize  closely  the  policy  and  plans  of 
the  government.  This  is  the  great  security  of  a  free  goverimicnt 
If  we  would  preserve  it,  public  opinion  must  be  enlightened; 
political  vigilance  must  be  inculcated;  free,  but  not  Iteentious 
discussion,  must  l>e  encouraged.  But  the  exercise  of  a  right  is 
essentially  different  from  an  abuse  of  it.  The  one  is  no  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  other.  Common -sense  here  promulgates 
the  broad  doctrine,  sic  utere  tuo^  ut  non  alienum  livdas  ;  so  exer- 
cise your  own  freedom  as  not  to  infringe  the  rights  of  othere,  or 
the  public  peace  and  safety. 

§  1889,  The  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Blaekstone 
respecting  tlie  liberty  of  the  press  has  not  been  repudiated,  as  far 
as  is  known,  by  any  solemn  decision  of  any  of  the  State  courts,  in 
respect  to  their  own  municipal  jurisprudence.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  refieatedly  afilrmed  in  several  of  the  States,  notwith- 
standing their  constitutions  or  laws  recognize  that  "the  liberty 
of  the  press  ought  not  to  be  restrained,"  or,  more  emphatically, 
that  'Hhe  liberty  of  the  press  shall  be  inviolably  maintained." 
Tliis  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  Massachusetts,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Louisiana.^  Nay,  it  has  further  been  held  that  tlie 
truth  of  the  facts  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  justify  the  publica- 
tion, unless  it  is  done  from  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  pur- 
poses, or,  in  other  words,  on  an  occasion  (as  upon  the  canvass  of 
candidates  for  public  office)  when  public  duty  or  private  right 
I'cquircs  it^    And  the  very  circumstance  that  m  the  constitutions 

1  Commonwpftlth  v.  Clap,  4  Miiafi.  R.  1 63  ;  Com nmu wealth  t*.  BUndiiig,  3  Pick.  R. 
304  ;  The  Sute  r.  Lehre,  2  Kop.  Const,  Court,  809  ;  2  K**iit'»  Comm.  Lect  24  (2<1  edi- 
tion, pp.  17  to  24).  «  Ibid, 
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of  several  other  States  provision  is  made  for  giving  the  truth 
in  evidence,  in  prosecutions  for  libels  for  official  conduct  when 
the  matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information,  is  exceed* 
ingly  strong  to  show  how  the  general  law  is  understood.  The 
exception  establishes  in  all  other  cases  the  propriety  of  the  doc- 
trine. And  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  a  large  survey  of  the  whole 
subject,  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  ^  it  has  become  a  consti- 
tutional principle  in  this  country,  that  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re* 
spormblefor  the  abuse  of  that  rights  and  that  no  law  can  rightfully 
be  passed  to  restrain  or  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press. "  ^ 

§  1890.  Even  with  thes^  reasonable  limitations,  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  opinion  among  European  statesmen  of  high  character 
and  extensive  attainments  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  incom- 
patible with  the  permanent  existence  of  any  free  government, 
nay,  of  any  government  at  all ;  that,  if  it  be  true  that  free  gov- 
ernments cannot  exist  without  it,  it  is  quite  as  certain  that  they 
cannot  exist  with  it ;  in  short,  that  the  press  is  a  new  element 
in  modern  society,  and  likely,  in  a  great  measure,  to  control  the 
power  of  armies  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  that  it  works 
with  a  silence,  a  cheapness,  a  suddenness,  and  a  force,  which 
may  break  up  in  an  instant  all  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
move  public  opinion,  like  a  mountain  torrent,  to  a  general  deso*- 
lation  of  everjrthing  within  its  reach,  (a) 

§  1891.  Whether  the  national  government  possesses  a  power 
to  pass  any  law  not  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  pun- 
ishing the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
different  nature,  upon  which  the  commentator  abstains  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion.  In  1798,  Congress,  believing  that  they 
possessed  a  constitutional  authority  for  that  purpose,  passed  an 
act  punishing  all  unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  government,  or  to  impede  the  opera- 

1  1  Kent's  Coram.  Lect  24  (2d  edition,  pp.  17  to  24).  See  also  Rawle  on  Const  cb. 
10,  pp.  123,  124. 

(a)  Yet  it  is  particularly   noticeable  ateadUy  broadening  as  liberty  of  the  press 

that  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  has  been  enlarged.     See  especially  the 

century  the  disposition    in    England  to  discriminating  judgment  of  Lord   Cole- 

im(K>8e  restrictions  upon  the  press  in  the  ridge,  C.  J.,  in  UsU!  v.  Hales,  8  C.  P.  D. 

discussion  of  public  men  and  measures  819,  a  case  which  goes  beyond  Americas 

has   been    constantly    growing    weaker,  authority  as  yet,  as  seen  «.  g.  in  Cinein- 

while  the  character  of  its  publications  nati  Gazette  Co.  v.  Timberiake,  10  Ohio 

and  the  tone  of  its  discussions  hare  been  St  548. 
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tion  of  the  laws,  or  to  mtiintdate  and  prevent  any  officer  of  tlie 
United  States  from  undertaking  or  executing  his  duty.  The 
same  act  further  provided  for  a  public  presentation  and  punish- 
ment by  fine  and  imprisonment,  of  all  persons  who  should  write, 
print,  utter,  or  publish  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
writing  or  writings  against  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  either  house  of  Congress,  or  of  the  President,  with  an  in- 
tent to  defame  them,  or  bring  them  into  contempt  or  disrepute, 
or  to  excite  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States;  or  to  excite  them  to  oppose  any  law  or  act  of  the 
President  in  pursuance  of  law  or  his  constitutional  powers;  or 
to  resistj  or  ojjpose,  or  defeat  any  law;  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or 
abet  any  hostile  designs  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United 
States.  And  the  same  act  authorized  the  truth  to  be  given  in 
evidence  on  any  such  prosecution;  and  the  jury,  upon  the  trial, 
to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact^  as  in  other  cases.* 

§  1892.  This  act  was  immediately  assailed  as  unconstitutional, 
both  in  the  State  legiBlatures  and  the  courts  of  law  where  pros- 
ecutions were  pending.  Its  constitutionality  was  deliberately 
affii'nied  by  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  a  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress.  It  was  denied  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  States,  but  affirmed  by  a  majority.  It  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  points  of  attack  upon  the  existing  administra- 
tion; and  the  appeal  thus  made  was,  probably,  more  successful 
with  the  people,  and  more  consonant  with  the  feelings  of  the 
times,  than  any  other  made  npon  that  occasion.  The  act,  being 
limited  to  a  short  period,  expired  by  its  own  1  imitation  in 
March,  1801,  and  has  never  been  renewed.  It  has  continued, 
down  to  this  very  day,  to  be  a  theme  of  reproach  with  many  of 
those  who  have  since  succeeded  to  power, ^  (a) 

1  Act  of  Htb  July,  179B,  ch.  91. 

1!  The  l(*Jinicd  render  wiU  find  the  subject  diftcussed  at  large  In  mmy  of  the  p«n- 
pliletR  of  that  tlay,  and  especially  in  the  Virginia  report  and  resolutioiia  of  the  VirgiuiA 
Irgiakture,  in  December,  1798,  and  Jaooary,  1800  :  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  on  the  ali<?n  and  sedition  laws,  on  the  26tb  of  February,  1799  ;  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  ie^sktures  of  MassuchusettB  and  Kentucky,  in  1799  ;  in  Buyard'a  speech 
on  the  Judiciary  Act,  in  1802  ;  in  Addison's  cliarges  to  the  grand  jury,  in  Pennaylvii- 


(a)  For  prosecations  tinder  this  \&w^ 
Bf6  Lyon's  Case,  Whartoii*a  State  Triala, 
333  ;  Cooper's  Case,  Id.  659  ;  Hajswell's 
Casi',  Id.  684  ;  Ciikodar's  Case,  Id.  688. 
And  see  Life  aud  Correspondence  of  Jatnea 


Iredelh  IL  559  i  Kandaira  Life  of  JelTer. 
son»  IL  417-^21  ;  Hildretb's  History  of 
the  United  SUte^,  V.  247,  305  ;  Trkl  of 
Judge  Chase  on  impeaohtnent,  and  the 
contemporary  ]xiUtical  publications 
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§  1893.  The  remaining  clause  secures  "the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re* 
dress  of  grievances." 

§  1894  This  would  seem  unnecessary  to  be  expressly  provided 
for  in  a  republican  government,  since  it  results  from  the  very 
nature  of  its  structure  and  institutions.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
could  be  practically  denied  until  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  people  had  become  so  servile  and  debased 
as  to  be  unfit  to  exercise  any  of  the  privileges  of  freemen.^ (a) 

§  1895.  The  provision  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  dec- 
laration of  rights  in  England,  on  the  revolution  of  1688,  in 
which  the  right  to  petition  the  king  for  a  redress  of  grievances 
was  insisted  on;  and  the  right  to  petition  Parliament  in  the 
like  manner  has  been  provided  for  and  guarded  by  statutes 
passed  before  as  well  as  since  that  period.^  Mr.  Tucker  has 
indulged  himself  in  a  disparaging  criticism  upon  the  phraseology 
of  this  clause,  as  savoring  too  much  of  that  style  of  condescen- 
sion in  which  favors  are  supposed  to  be  granted.^  (i)     But  this 

nia,  printed  with  his  reports ;  in  2  Tack.  Black.  Corom.  App.  note  6.  pp.  11  to  80. 
It  is  surprising  with  what  facility  men  glide  into  the  opinion  that  a  measure  is  uni- 
Tersailj  deemed  unconstitutional  because  it  is  so  in  their  own  opinion,  especially  if  it 
has  become  unpopular.  It  has  been  often  asserted  by  public  men,  as  the  universal 
sense  of  the  nation,  that  this  act  was  unconstitutional  ;  and  that  opinion  has  been 
promulgated  recently  with  much  emphasis,  by  distinguished  statesmen,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.  What  the  state  of  public  and  professional  opinion  on 
this  subject  now  is,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine.  But  it  is  well  known,  tliat 
the  opinions  then  deliberately  given  by  many  professional  men,  and  judges,  and  legis- 
latures, in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  have  never  been  retracted.  See 
vol.  ii.  §§  1294,  1295,  and  note. 

1  See  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  197,  198,  199. 

«  See  1  Black.  Comm.  148  ,  5  Cobbett's  Pari  Hist  pp.  109, 110  ;  Rawle  on  Const 
•  ch.  10,  p.  124 ;  3  Amer.  Museum,  420  ;  2  Kent's  Comm.  Lect  24,  pp.  7,  8. 

•  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  299. 

(a)  But  see  the  debates  in  Congress  on  addressed  to  the  proper  authority,  in  a 

the  right  of  |>etition,    and  the   twenty-  matter  within  its  jurisdiction,  are  so  far 

first  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  privileged  that  the  petitioner  is  not  lia- 

adopted  in  1838,  on  Mr.  Atherton's  mo-  ble,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  for  mak- 

tion.    See  also   the  report  of  Mr.  John  ing  them,  though  they  prove  to  be  untrue 

Whipple,  in  1839,  to  Rhode  Island  legis-  and  injurious,  unless  he  has  made  them 

lature  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  H.  G.  maliciously.     See  Tliom  v.  Blanchard,  5 

OUs's  Letter  to  him,  in  March,  1839,  on  Johns.  528  ;  Gray  v,  Pentland,  2  S.  &  R. 

the  same  subject    Both  were  printed  in  23 ;    Howard  v,   Thompson,   21   Wend. 

apamphletinBoston.  in  1839,  byCassady  819;   Bod  well  v.   Osgood,  3  Pick.  379; 

&.  March.  Harris    v.    Harrington,    2    Tyler,    129  ; 

(6)  The  statements  made  in  petitiont  O'Donaghue  v,  McGovem,  23  Wend,  26 ; 
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eeems  to  be  quite  oFerstrained^  since  it  speaks  the  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  language  of  prohibitioa,  and  not  in  that  of  affinn* 
ance  of  a  right  supposed  to  be  unquestionable  and  inherent, 

§  1896.  The  next  amendment  is:  **A  well-regulatud  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed." (a) 

§  1897,  The  importance  of  this  article  will  scarcely  be  doubted 
by  any  persons  who  have  duly  rellected  upon  the  subject  The 
militia  is  the  natural  defence  of  a  free  comitry  against  sudden 
foreign  invasions,  domestic  insurrections,  and  domestic  usurpa- 
tions of  power  by  rulers.  It  is  against  sound  |K>lieyfora  free 
f>eoplc  to  keep  up  large  military  establishments  and  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace,  both  from  the  enormous  expenses  with 
which  they  are  attended  and  the  facile  means  which  they  afford 
to  ambitious  and  unprincijiled  rulers  to  sulivert  the  government 
or  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  right  of  the 
citizens  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  justly  been  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  the  lil>ertics  of  a  republic,  since  it  offers  a  strong 
moral  check  against  the  usurpation  and  arbitrary  power  of 
rulers,  and  will  generally,  even  if  these  are  successful  in  the  first 
instance^  enable  the  people  to  resist  and  triumph  over  thera,^ 
And  yet,  though  this  truth  would  seem  so  clear,  and  the  impor- 
t-ance  of  a  well-regulated  militia  would  seem  so  undeniable,  it 
cannot  be  disguised  that,  among  the  American  people,  there  is  a 
growing  indifference  to  any  system  of  militia  discipline,  and  a 
strong  disposition,  from  a  sense  of  its  burdens,  to  be  rid  of  all 
regulations*  How  it  is  practicable  to  keep  the  people  duly  armed 
without  some  organization  it  is  difficult  to  see.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  small  danger  that  indifference  may  lead  to  disgust^  and 
disgust  to  contempt;  and  thus  gradually  undermine  all  the  pro* 
tection  intended  by  this  clause  of  our  national  bill  of  rights.^ 

§  1898.  A  similar  provision  in  favor  of  Protestants  (for  to  them 

1  1  Tuck.  Bliu;k.  Coram.  App»  800;  Rawlc  on  Oonat  ck  10,  p.  125;  2  Lloyd*i 
Di'bates,  21  &p  220. 

*  It  woiilil  be  well  for  AmericftDS  to  reflect  upon  the  passage  in  Tucttua  (HUt.  IV- 
ch.  74)  :  *^Nffm  ntqnt  quits  mne  ftrmin,  ft^qnianna  fine  atipttidiis,  n^eqtie  adjkfulia  wine 
trihiKis^  haberi  qiirunt.*'  Is  there  any  escape  from  ft  Im^  standing  army  but  in  a  well- 
disciplined  railitift  ?  Tliere  is  much  wholesome  inaftruction  on  this  aubjeet  in  1  Bliidk. 
Comm,  ch.  13,  pp.  i08  to  417- 


Chapman     r.    Delorme,     2    Brev,    76 ; 
Bradley  v.  H«*ath,  12  Pick,  168. 


{a)  See  Pres^r  v.  HlinoiiH  116  U.  & 
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it  is  confined)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688,  it  being 
declared,  ''that  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have 
arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed 
by  law."  ^  But  under  various  pretences  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion has  been  greatly  narrowed,  and  it  is  at  present  in  England 
more  nominal  than  real  as  a  defensive  privilege.^  (a) 

§  1899.  The  next  amendment  is  :  ''No  soldier  shall  in  time  of 
peace  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law." 

§  1900.  This  provision  speaks  for  itself.  Its  plain  object  is  to 
secure  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  that  great  right  of  the  conmion 
law,  that  a  man's  house  shall  be  his  own  castle,  privileged  against 
all  civil  and  military  intrusion.  The  billeting  of  soldiers  in  time 
of  peace  upon  the  people  has  been  a  common  resort  of  arbitrary 
princes,  and  is  full  of  inconvenience  and  peril.  In  the  Petition  of 
Right  (4  Charles  I.)  it  was  declared  by  Parliament  to  be  a  great 
grievance.^ 

§  1901.  The  next  amendment  is, "  The  right  of  the  people  to 
be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  (b)  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized."  (c) 

1  6  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  p.  110 ;  1  Black.  Comm.  148,  144. 
«  1  Tack.  Black.  Comm.  App.  800. 

«  2  Cobbetfa  Pari.  Hist.  875  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  pp.  126, 127 ;  1  Tuck.  Black. 
Comm.  App.  800,  801 :  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  228. 

(a)  This  is  not  the  case  in  England  by  the  resort  of  the  colonial  anthorlties 
now ;  the  tendency  of  legislation  for  some  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  "  writs  of  assist- 
years  having  been  to  encourage  voluntary  ance,"  as  certain  general  search-warrants 
military  organizations  and  the  training  of  were  called.  These  writs  were  general 
the  people  in  arms.  commands  to  search  for  smuggled  goods 

(b)  This  applies  to  letters  and  sealed  wherever  it  was  suspected  that  such  could 
packages  subject  to  letter  postage,  in  the  be  found  ;  they  gave  free  rein  to  the  offi- 
mails.  In  re  Jackson,  96  U.  S.  727.  But  cers ;  they  had  the  fuU  support  of  the 
Congress  may  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails  English  government.  James  Otis,  who 
for  the  transportation  of  matter  iignrious  had  een  Advocate-General  for  the  Crown, 
to  the  public  morals.     Ibid.  resigned  his  office  when  called  upon  to 

(c)  See  Boyd  v.  United  States,  116  defend  them,  and  at  once  took  up  the 
U.  S.  616 ;  Entick  v.  Carrington,  19  How.  popular  side,  making  in  that  behalf  the 
St.  Trials,  1029,  Lord  Camden.  most    memorable    speech  of  the  times. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  Paxton*s  Case,  Quincy,  51,  an  application 
largely  due  to  the  great  awakening  caused     for  the  writ.     "  The  child  Independence 
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§  1902,  This  provision  seems  indispeiiBablD  to  the  full  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  rights  of  perBonal  security,  personal  liberty,  and 
private  property.  It  is  little  more  than  the  affirmance  of  a 
great  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  common  law.  And  its  intro- 
duction into  the  amendments  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
strong  sensibility  excited,  both  in  England  and  America,  upon 
the  subject  of  general  warrants  almost  upon  the  eve  of  the 
American   revolution.     Although   special    warrants    upon    com- 


was  tiorn  OB  that  oociislon, '  said  John 
Adams. 

That  was  in  the  year  1761-  Adams, 
then  no  ardent  yoong  lawyer,  fortunatflly 
took  notes  of  the  speech  ;  fortunaidy^  for 
these  notes  funikh  the  best  picture  we 
hare  of  a  great  event  and  a  striking  figure. 
Dr.  Snmuel  A.  Green,  of  Boston,  has  pub* 
lishftd  some  very  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning these  notes*  in  a  pamphlet  enti* 
tleil  "  James  Otis*B  Argument  against 
the  WritB  of  AssistaQce,  1761.  Remarks 
made  before  the  Massachndctta  Hiatoiical 
Society,  December  11,  1890."  The  notes 
appear  to  baire  been  stcleii  from  Adama, 
finding  their  way  into  the  "  Massachusetts 
Spy/*  of  April  29^  1773,  twelve  ycani 
after  the  an  it. 

The  apeetib  as  printed  in  "The  Spy" 
was  prefaced  hy  a  letterj  i^uoted  by  Dr, 
Green,  in  the  following  language:  **As 
the  public  have  l)een  lately  alarmed  with 
the  evil  and  wicked  effects  of  the  power 
lodged  in  cuKtom-bouae  officers,  by  virtue 
of  thut  most  execrable  of  all  precepts, 
a  Writ  of  Asaiatance  i  And  as  I  conceive 
it  to  be  more  immediately  destructive  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  than  any  other 
innoviition  of  i>ower  :  The  following  is 
offered  to  the  public,  being  taken  from 
The  mouth  of  that  great  American  oracle 
of  law,  James  Orts,  ¥m\*  ;  in  the  meii- 
iiian  of  his  life.'*  *'Thi»  eommttniciition 
in  the  *Spy,' "  says  Dr.  Green,  *'  furnishes 
ttubstantiolly  all  our  knowledge  of  that 
great  speech.  ...  His  speech  before  the 
court  lasted  in  its  delivery  between  fonr 
and  five  hours,  and  created  a  profound 
sensation  among  all  who  heard  it/' 


At  first  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  bavo 
set  small  store  by  his  notes  of  the  speech. 
Dr.  Green  q  notes  him  as  saying,  "  I  took 
a  few  minates  in  a  very  careless  manner, 
which  by  some  means  fell  into*'  other 
hands.  '*l  was  much  more  attentive  ta 
the  infonnation  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
speaker  then  to  my  minutes,  and  too 
much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  was 
opened  before  me,  to  eare  much  about 
writing  &  report  of  the  controversy.*' 
This,  in  Adams's  Autobiography.  Later, 
the  Ex-President  appears  to  have  set  a 
truer  valae  upon  his  notes,  as  correspond- 
ence quoted  by  Dr.  Green  shows.  Quo 
passage  from  Green's  account  of  thia 
change  of  view  gives  us  a  picture  of  the 
court,  of  suflBcient  interest  to  justify  a 
quotation  of  it  here.  "More  than  half 
a  century  after  the  delivery  of  the  speech^ 
in  a  letter  to  William  Tudor,  .  ,  •  the 
venerable  Ex- President,  in  suggesting  a 
subject  for  an  hmtorical  pftinting,  de- 
scribes the  scene  of  this  trial  in  coart, 
with  the  five  judges  in  their  fresh  roboa 
of  scarlet  cloth  and  their  broad  bands  and 
juditial  wigs  \  and  seated  near  them  at 
a  long  table  were  all  the  barristers  of 
Boston  and  of  the  neighhoriug  county  of 
MidiHesex,  and  they  too  iti  their  gowns 
and  hsinds  and  tie* wigs." 

For  the  more  special  legal  history  of 
tlie  Writs  of  Assistance  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  learned  and  exhaustive 
notes  of  Hod.  Hoi-ace  Gray,  now  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
Quincy's  Rejjorta,  Appendix,  ppw  8d5 
U  aeq.  See  also  Fajcton's  Case,  Id.  51, 
and  QOtea. 
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plaints  under  oath,  stating  the  crime,  and  the  party  by  name 
against  whom  the  accusation  is  made,  are  the  only  legal  warrants 
upon  which  an  arrest  can  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,^ yet  a  practice  had  obtained  in  the  secretaries'  office  ever 
since  the  restoration  (grounded  on  some  clauses  in  the  acts  for 
regulating  the  press)  of  issuing  general  warrants  to  take  up, 
without  naming  any  persons  in  particular,  the  authors,  printers, 
and  publishers  of  such  obscene  or  seditious  libels  as  were  particu- 
larly specified  in  the  warrant.  When  these  acts  expired  in  1694, 
the  same  practice  was  continued  in  every  reign,  and  under  every 
administration,  except  the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
down  to  the  year  1763.  The  general  warrants,  so  issued,  in  gen- 
eral terms  authorized  the  officers  to  apprehend  all  persons  sus* 
pected,  without  naming  or  describing  any  person  in  special.  In 
the  year  1763,  the  legality  of  these  general  warrants  was  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench  for  solemn  decision,  and  they  were  ad- 
judged to  be  illegal  and  void  for  uncertainty.*    A  warrant,  and 

^  And  see  Ex  parte  Barfonl,  3  Cr&nch,  447  ;  Brady  v.  Davis,  9  Geoi^gia,  73, 1  Lead- 
iDg  Criminal  Cases,  p.  161 ;  2  Lloyd's  Debates,  226,  227. 

'  Money  v.  Leach,  3  Burr.  1743 ;  4  Black.  Comm.  291,  292,  and  note  Id.  See  also 
15  Hansard's  Pari.  Hist.  1398  to  1418  (1764)  ;  Bell  v.  Clapp,  10  Johnp.  H.  263  ;  SaUly 
V.  Smith,  11  Johns.  R.  500  ;  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  301  ;  Rawle  on  Const,  cb. 
10,  p.  127.  It  was  on  account  of  a  supposed  repugnance  to  this  article  that  a  vehe* 
ment  opposition  was  made  to  the  alien  act  of  1798,  ch.  75,  which  authorized  the 
President  to  order  all  such  aliens  as  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  of  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  government,  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  and  in  case 
of  disobedience  punished  the  refusal  with  imprisonment.  That  law  having  long  since 
passed  away,  it  is  not  my  design  to  enter  upon  the  grounds  upon  which  its  constitu- 
tionality was  asserted  or  denied.  But  the  learned  reader  will  find  ample  information 
on  the  subject  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  on  the  petitions  for  the  repeal 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  25th  of  February,  1799  ;  the  report  and  resolutions  oC 
the  Virginia  legislature  of  7th  January,  1800 ;  Judge  Addison's  chai^i^ps  to  the  grand 
jury  in  the  Appendix  to  his  reports ;  and  1  Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  301  to  304  ; 
Id.  306.     See  also  anU^  §§  1288,  1289,  and  note. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  right  and  duty  of  public 
officers  to  disregard,  in  certain  cases,  the  injunctions  of  the  law,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Colvin  in  1810.  4  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  149, 151.  On  that  occasion,  he 
justified  a  very  gross  violation  of  this  very  article  by  General  Wilkinson  (if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  authorize  it)  in  the  seizure  of  two  American  citizens  by  military  force,  on 
account  of  supposed  treasonable  conspiracies  against  the  United  Statee,  and  trans* 
porting  them,  without  any  warrant  or  order  of  any  civil  authority,  from  New  Orleans 
to  Washington  for  trial.  They  were  both  discharged  fipom  custody  at  Washington  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  case.  Be  parte  BoUman  &  Swartout, . 
4  Cranch,  75  to  136.    Mr.  Jefferson  reasons  oat  the  whole  case  and  assumes,  withpu]^ 
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the  eoinplaint  on  which  the  same  is  founded,  to  be  legal,  musil 
not  only  state  the  name  of  the  party,  but  also  the  time,  and  place,! 
and  natui'e  of  the  offence  with  reasonable  certainty .* 

§1903.  The  next  (a)  amendment  is:  *' Excessive  bail  shall 
not  be  required ;  nor  excessive  fines  im|x>sed ;  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishmenta  inflicted,"  (b)  This  is  an  exact  transcript  of 
a  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  framed  at  the  revolution  of  1688.' 
The  provision  ivould  seem  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  free 
government,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  department  of 
such  a  government  should  authorize  or  justify  such  atrocious 
conduct,^  It  was,  however,  adopted  as  an  admonition  to  all  de* 
partnients  of  the  national  government,  to  warn  them  against  such 
violent  proceedings  as  had  taken  place  in  England  in  the  arbitrary 
reigns  of  some  of  the  Stuarts**  In  those  times  a  demand  of  ex* 
cessive  bail  was  often  made  against  persons  who  w^ere  odious  to' 

the  slightest  hesitation^  the  positive  guilt  of  the  parties.     Hia  Itnguag«  is  :  **  Under 
these  L'ircumataTicea,  was  be  (General  Wilkinson)  jiistifiahle  (1)  in  seizing  notorious 
fons|«imtoni  I    On  this  there  can  h©  but  two  opinions  ;  ortr»  of  the  gitUty  and  their  ac- 
complices ;  the  othcTf  tfuii  of  all  honest  mtnlf !    (2)  In  sending  them  to  the  seat  of 
govemtticiit,  when  the  iviittcn  law  gsive  thetn  a  right  to  rnixh  by  juhy.     Tlie  rlnuger 
of  their  rescm?,  of  their  continuing  their  mnchinatioiis,  th^t  tardiness  <md  weaJbiesa  of  tJk$\ 
law,  apathi/  of  thtjttd^,  adivt  palnnuiqe  of  the  whole  tribe  of  lawutT\  uyUrrtowi  diwpoai-  J 
ticm,  of  the  furies^  an  hourly  expectation  of  the  enemy,  salvation  of  the  city,  sod  of  thil 
Union  Itself^  which  would  have  been  convulsed  to  its  centre  had  that  conspiracy  soo-f 
ceeded  ;  all  these  emistituted  a  law  ofneccmihj  and  se7f-pre§ermtion,  and  rendered  thf  miH$\ 
pftpidi  mprerm  over  the  wnrmcN  law/f/"     Thus,  the  Constitution  is  to  h«  wholly 
disregat-ded,  because  Mr.  Jeffereon  has  no  confidence  in  judges,  or  juries,  or  laws.    He 
first  ftsaumt^a  the  guilt  of  the  parties,  and  then  denonneea  every  jterson  connected  with 
the  courts  of  justice  as  unworthy  of  trust.     Without  any  warrant  or  lawful  authority, 
citiiens  are  dragged  from  their  homes  under  niilitary  fore*,  and  cxjx>%ed  to  the  perils 
of  a  long  voyage,  against  the  plain  language  of  this  very  article  ;  and  yet  three  y« 
after  they  are  discharged  by  the  Supreme  Court,    Mr,  Jefleraon  uses  this  straps  J 
language. 

*  See  Ex  parte  Burford,  8  Crancht  447- 

•  5  Cobhett's  Pari.  Hist.  110. 
«  2  Elliot's  Debfltes,  845. 
«  See  2  Lloyd  s  Debates,  225,  226 ;  3  Elliof  a  Debates.  346. 


in)  That  ia,  next  for  consideration 
here.  Other  amendments  her«  ^mssed 
over  have  been  taken  ui*,  or  indirectly 
consldere^i  elsewhere,  among  them  the  7th- 
That  amendment  providM,  in  part,  that 
trial  by  jury  shnll  be  preseri-ed  in  suits  at 
common  law  in  mattera  exceeding  f20  in 
TaloQ.    This  doea  not  apply  to  the  itatute 


under  which   the  Court  of  Claims  n 
estahli!ibcd      HcElmth  v.  United  Statt^ 
102  LL  a  426. 

{h\  Punishment  by  electricity  i»  not 
forbidden  by  this  provision.  In  rt  Remni- 
h-r,  136  U.  3.  436.  Further  aa  to  croel 
punisbmenta,  see  Wilkinson  p  Utah,  99 
U.  S.  ISO. 
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the  court  and  its  favorites;  and  on  failing  to  procure  it,  they 
were  committed  to  prison.^  Enormous  fines  and  amercements 
were  also  sometimes  imposed,  and  cruel  and  vindictive  punish- 
ments inflicted.  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  has 
wisely  remarked  that  sanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of  the 
distemper  of  any  state,  or  at  least  of  its  weak  constitution.  The 
laws  of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decemviri, 
were  full  of  cruel  punishments ;  the  Porcian  law,  which  exempted 
all  citizens  from  sentence  of  death,  silently  abrogated  them  all. 
In  this  period  the  republic  flourished.  Under  the  emperors  severe 
laws  were  revived,  and  then  the  empire  fell.^ 

§  1904.  It  has  been  held  in  the  State  courts  (and  the  point 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  arisen  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States)  that  this  clause  does  not  apply  to  punishments  inflicted 
in  a  State  court  for  a  crime  against  such  State,  but  that  the  pro- 
hibition is  addressed  solely  to  the  national  government,  and 
operates  as  a  restriction  upon  its  powers.' (a) 

§  1905.  The  next  amendment  is :  ^^  The  enumeration  in  the 
Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  others  retained  by  the  people.**  This  clause  was  mani- 
festly introduced  to  prevent  any  perverse  or  ingenious  misapplica- 
tion of  the  well-known  maxim,  that  an  affirmation  in  particular 
cases  implies  a  negation  in  all  others ;  and,  e  conversoj  that  a 
negation  in  particular  cases  implies  an  affirmation  in  all  others.^ 
The  maxim,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly  sound  and  safe;  but 
it  has  often  been  strangely  forced  from  its  natural  meaning 
into  the  support  of  the  most  dangerous  political  heresies.  The 
amendment  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
Federalist  on  the  subject  of  a  general  bill  of  rights.*^ 

§  1906.    The  next  and  last  amendment  is :  "  The  powers  not 

1  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  10,  pp.  130,  181. 

3  4  Black.  Comm.  17.     See  De  Lolme,  B.  2,  ch.  16,  pp.  866,  867,  868,  869. 

*  See  Barker  V.  The  People,  8  Cowen's  R.  686  ;  James  d.  Commonwealth,  12  Sergeant 
and  Rawle's  R.  220.     See  Barron  v.  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  7  Peters's  R.  (1838). 

*  See  ante,  vol.  i.  §  448  ;  The  Federalist,  No.  88. 

«  The  Federalist,  No.  84  ;  anU,  §§  1852  to  1857  ;  1  Uoyd's  Debates,  488,  487  ;  1 
Tuck.  Black.  Comm.  App.  807,  808. 

(a)  The  decisions  in  the  federal  courts  Maryland,  18  How.  71*;  Ponrear  v,  Com- 

have  settled  this  point  in  harmony  with  monwealth,  5  Wall.  475  ;   Twitchell  v. 

the  conclosions  of  the  State  courts.     See  Commonwoalth,  7  WaU.  821. 
Fox  V,   Ohio,   5  How.    482;    Smith  v. 
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deles'ated  to  the  United  States  bj  the  Constitution^  nor  prohib- 
ited b}'  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people/' (a) 

§  1907.  This  amendment  is  a  mere  affirmation  of  what,  upon 
any  just  reasoning,  is  a  necessary  rule  of  interpreting  the  Consti- 
tution. Being  an  instrument  of  limited  and  enumerated  powers, 
it  fuUows,  irresistibly,  that  what  is  not  conferred  is  withheld, 
and  belongs  to  the  State  authorities  if  invested  by  their  constitu- 
tions of  government  respectively  in  them;  and  if  not  so  invested, 
it  is  retained  by  the  people,  as  a  part  of  their  residuary  sov- 
ereignty.* When  this  amendment  was  before  Congress,  a  prop- 
osition was  moved  to  insert  the  word  ^'  expressly  ' '  Ijefore  "  del- 
egated,-' so  as  to  read,  **the  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,"  4fec.  On  that  occasion 
it  was  remarked,  that  it  is  inipusaible  to  confine  a  government  to 
the  exercise  of  express  powers.  There  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted powers  by  implication,  unless  the  Constitution  descended 
to  the  most  minute  details. ^  it  is  a  general  principle  that  all 
corporate  bodies  possess  all  powers  incident  to  a  corporate  capa- 
city, without  being  absolutel}^  expressed.  The  motion  was  ac- 
cordingly negatived*^  Indeed,  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the 
confederation  was,  as  we  have  already  seen^  that  it  contained  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
right  not  expresdj^  delegated.  *  The  consequence  was,  that  Con- 
gress were  crippled  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  and  were  often 

»  See  1  Tuck,  Black,  Comm.  App*  307»  808,  309. 

^  Mr.  MadboD  added,  that  he  remembered  the  word  "expressly  **  had  been  tnOTcd 
in  the  Virginia  convention  by  the  opponents  to  the  ratification  ;  and  after  a  fall  ind 
fair  dif>(  uf$<^ion,  wu  giren  np  by  them,  and  the  ayttem  allowed  to  retain  its  preM&t 
form.     2  Lloyd's  Debatea,  2SI. 

■  2  Lloyd's  Di'bates,  243.  24i  ;  M'CullocK  u.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  VL  407  ;  Martin 
V.  HuntPr.  1  Wheat.  R,  325  ;  Houaton  v.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  R.  49 ;  Anderson  v.  Dmm, 
0  Wheat.  R.  225,  226. 

4  ConfederatioQ^  Article  2  ;  anU^  yoL  i.  §  230. 


[o]  Professor  Parson^  in  speaking  of 
hi»  fnther,  the  eminent  chief  juatice,  al- 
ludes to  ' '  his  favorite  elanee  of  the  (Ton- 
iititution,  —  that  which  reservea  to  the 
eeveral  States  all  powers  not  expresaly 
delegated  to  Congress,  —  a  clauJW  for 
which  he  may  well  hare, had  the  affection 
of  paternity.     Whether  he  valued  this 


provision  too  highly,  time  will  show»  I 
cannot  hut  think,  as  I  believe  he  thought, 
that  it  is  to  this  principle  onr  country  — 
if  it  is  to  remain  one  country  —  must  look 
for  |K>litical  salvation,  or  look  for  it  in 
vain/*  Memoir  of  Chief  Justice  FarsoQ% 
p.  258. 
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compelled,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  times,  to  usurp  powers 
which  they  did  not  constitutionally  possess;  and  thus,  in  effect, 
to  break  down  all  the  great  barriers  against  tyranny  and 
oppression.* 

§  1908.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  this  amendment  to  give  it  effect  as 
an  abridgment  of  any  of  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, whether  they  are  express  or  implied,  direct  or  incidentaL 
Its  sole  design  is  to  exclude  any  interpretation  by  which  other 
powers  should  be  assumed  beyond  those  which  are  granted.  All 
that  are  granted  in  the  original  instrument,  whether  express  or 
implied,  whether  direct  or  incidental,  are  left  in  their  original 
state.  All  powers  not  delegated  (not  all  powers  not  expres%ly 
delegated)  and  not  prohibited,  are  reserved.*  The  attempts  then 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  force  upon  this  lan- 
guage an  abridging  or  restrictive  influence  are  utterly  unfounded 
in  any  just  rules  of  interpreting  the  words  or  the  sense  of  the 
instrument.  Stripped  of  the  ingenious  disguises  in  which  they 
are  clothed,  they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  attempts  to  foist 
into  the  text  the  word  "expressly,  "  to  qualify  what  is  general, 
and  obscure  what  is  clear  and  defined.  They  make  the  sense  of 
the  passage  bend  to  the  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  interpreter, 
and  employ  criticism  to  support  a  theory,  and  not  to  guide  it 
One  should  suppose,  if  the  history  of  the  human  mind  did  not 
furnish  abundant  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  contend  for  an  interpretation  founded  neither  in  the  letter 
nor  in  the  spirit  of  an  instrument  Where  is  controversy  to  end 
if  we  desert  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  constitutions  of  government  if  they  are  to  rest,  not  upon  the 
plain  import  of  their  words,  but  upon  conjectural  enlargements 
and  restrictions,  to  suit  the  temporary  passions  and  interests  of 
the  day  ?  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment are  solemn  instruments,  addressed  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  people,  and  designed  to  fix  and  perpetuate  their  rights  and 
their  liberties.  They  are  not  to  be  frittered  away  to  please  the 
demagogues  of  the  day.  They  are  not  to  be  violated  to  gratify 
the  ambition  of  political  leaders.  They  are  to  speak  in  the  same 
voice  now  and  forever.     They  are  of  no  man's  private  interpre- 

1  The  Federalist,  Nos.  88,  88,  42,  44 ;  anU,  vol.  i.  S  269. 

8  M'Culloch  V,  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R.  406,  407  ;  anUe,  vol.  L  §  488. 
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tatioiL     They  are  ordained  by  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  can 
be  changed  only  by  the  sovereign  command  of  the  people. 

§  1909.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
government,  whatever  care  or  wisdom  may  distinguish  the  work, 
cannot  fail  to  originate  questions  of  intricacy  and  nicety ;  and 
these  may,  in  a  particular  maimer,  be  expected  to  flow  from  the 
establishment  of  a  constitution  founded  upon  the  total  or  par- 
tial incorporation  of  a  number  of  distinct  sovereignties.  Time 
alone  can  mature  and  perfect  so  compound  a  system ;  liquidate 
the  meaning  of  all  the  parts ;  and  adjust  them  to  each  other  in  a 
harmonious  and  consistent  whole.  ^ 

^  The  Federalist,  No.  82.    See  also  Mr.  Home's  Essays,  vol.  L  Essay  on  the  Rim  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

§  1910.  We  have  now  reviewed  all  the  provisions  of  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  amendments 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  it.  And  here  the  task  origi- 
nally proposed  in  these  Commentaries  is  brought  to  a  close. 
Many  reflections  naturally  crowd  upon  the  mind  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, —  many  grateful  recollections  of  the  past,  and  many 
anxious  thoughts  of  the  future.  The  past  is  secure.  It  is  unal- 
terable. The  seal  of  eternity  is  upon  it  The  wisdom  which  it 
has  displayed  and  the  blessings  which  it  has  bestowed,  cannot  be 
obscured ;  neither  can  they  be  debased  by  human  folly  or  human 
infirmity.  The  future  is  that  which  may  well  awaken  the  most 
earnest  solicitude,  both  for  the  virtue  and  the  permanence  of  our 
republic.  The  fate  of  other  republics  —  their  rise,  their  prog- 
ress, their  decline,  and  their  fall  —  are  written  but  too  legibly  on 
the  pages  of  history,  if  indeed  they  were  not  continually  before 
us  in  the  startling  fragments  of  their  ruins.  They  have  perished, 
and  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated  them, 
corruption  has  debased  them,  and  a  venal  populace  has  consum- 
mated their  destruction.  Alternately  the  prey  of  military  chief- 
tains at  home,  and  of  ambitious  invaders  from  abroad,  they  have 
been  sometimes  cheated  out  of  their  liberties  by  servile  dema- 
gogues ;  sometimes  betrayed  into  a  surrender  of  them  by  false 
patriots;  and  sometimes  they  have  willingly  sold  them  for  a 
price  to  the  despot  who  has  bidden  highest  for  his  victims. 
They  have  disregarded  the  warning  voice  of  their  best  states- 
men; and  have  persecuted  and  driven  from  office  their  truest 
friends.  They  have  listened  to  the  fawning  sycophant,  and  the 
base  calumniator  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  They  have  rever- 
enced power  more  in  its  high  abuses  and  summary  movements 
than  in  its  calm  and  constitutional  energy,  when  it  dispensed 
blessings  with  an  unseen  but  liberal  hand.     They  have  surren- 
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dered  to  faction  what  belonged  to  the  coantrr.  Patronage  and 
party,  the  triumph  of  a  leader,  and  the  discontents  of  a  day, 
have  outweighed  all  solid  principles  and  institotions  of  govern- 
ment Such  are  the  melancholy  lessons  of  the  past  history  of 
republics  down  to  our  own. 

§  1911.  It  is  not  my  design  to  detain  the  reader  by  any  elab- 
orate reflections  addressed  to  his  judgment,  either  by  way  uf 
admonition  or  of  encouragement.  But  it  may  not  be  wholly 
without  use  to  glance  at  one  or  two  considerations,  upon  which 
our  meditations  cannot  be  too  frequently  indulged, 

§  1912,  In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  escape  our  notice,  how 
exceedingly  difficult  it  is  to  settle  the  foundations  of  any  gov- 
ernment upon  principles  which  do  not  admit  of  controversy  or 
question*  The  very  elements  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  built  are 
susceptible  of  infinite  modifications;  and  theory  too  often  de- 
ludes us  by  the  attractive  simplicity  of  its  plans,  and  imagination 
by  the  visionary  fterfection  of  Its  speculations.  In  theory,  a  gov- 
ernment may  promise  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  operations  in^^ 
all  its  various  combinations.  In  practice,  the  whole  machineiy^^l 
may  be  perpetually  retarded,  or  thrown  out  of  order  by  acci- 
dental mal-adjustments.  In  theory,  a  government  may  seem 
deficient  in  unity  of  design  and  symmetry  of  parts,  and  yet  in 
practice  it  may  work  with  astonishing  accuracy  and  force  for  the 
general  welfare.  Whatever,  then,  has  been  found  to  work  well 
in  experience  should  be  rarely  hazarded  upon  conjectuml  im- 
provements. Time  and  long  and  steady  operation  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  perfection  of  all  social  institutions.  To  be  of  any 
value  they  must  become  cemented  with  the  habits,  the  feelings^ 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  people.  Every  change  discomposes  for  a 
while  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  system.  What  is  safe  is 
not  always  expedient;  what  is  new  is  often  pregnant  with  un- 
foreseen evils  and  imaginary  good, 

§  1913.  In  the  next  place,  the  slightest  attention  to  the  history 
of  the  national  constitution  must  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind 
how  many  difficulties  attended  its  formation  and  adoption,  from 
real  or  imaginary  differences  of  interest,  sectional  feelings,  and 
local  institutions.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a  national  sover- 
eignty, and  yet  to  preserve  the  State  sovereignties;  though  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  definite  boundaries  in  every  case  to  the 
powers  of  each.     The  influence  of  the  disturbing  causes  whichi 
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more  than  once  in  the  convention,  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up  the  Union,  have  since  immeasurably  increased  in  concentra- 
tion and  vigor.  The  very  inequalities  of  a  government  con- 
fessedly founded  in  a  compromise  were  then  felt  with  a  strong 
sensibility ;  and  every  new  source  of  discontent,  whether  acciden- 
tal or  permanent,  has  since  added  increased  activity  to  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  these  inequalities.  The  North  cannot  but  perceive 
that  it  has  yielded  to  the  South  a  superiority  of  representatives, 
already  amounting  to  twenty-five,  beyond  its  due  proportion; 
and  the  South  imagines  that  with  all  this  preponderance  in  rep- 
resentation, the  other  parts  of  the  Union  enjoy  a  more  perfect 
protection  of  their  interests  than  her  own.  The  West  feels  her 
growing  power  and  weight  in  the  Union ;  and  the  Atlantic  States 
begin  to  learn  that  the  sceptre  must  one  day  depart  from  them. 
If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Union  should  once  be  broken 
up,  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  constitution  should  ever  be  formed 
embracing  the  whole  territory.  We  shall  be  divided  into  several 
nations  or  confederacies,  rivals  in  power  and  interest,  too  proud 
to  brook  injury,  and  too  close  to  make  retaliation  distant  or  in- 
effectual. Our  very  animosities  will,  like  those  of  all  other  kin- 
dred nations,  become  more  deadly,  because  our  lineage,  laws, 
and  language  are  the  same.  Let  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  republics  warn  us  of  our  dangers.  The  national  consti- 
tution is  our  last  and  our  only  security.  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 

§  1914.  If  these  Commentaries  shall  but  inspire  in  the  rising 
generation  a  more  ardent  love  of  their  country,  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  liberty,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union,  then  they  will  have  accomplished  all  that 
their  author  ought  to  desire.  Let  the  American  youth  never 
forget  that  they  possess  a  noble  inheritance,  bought  by  the  toils 
and  sufferings  and  blood  of  their  ancestors,  and  capable,  if 
wisely  improved  and  faithfully  guarded,  of  transmitting  to  their 
latest  posterity  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  life,  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  property,  religion,  and  independence.  The 
structure  has  been  erected  by  architects  of  consummate  skill  and 
fidelity;  its  foundations  are  solid;  its  compartments  are  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  useful ;  its  arrangements  are  full  of  wisdom  aad 
order ;  and  its  defences  are  impregnable  from  without  It  has 
been  reared  for  immortality,  if  the  work  of  man  may  justly 
VOL.  II.  —  42 
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aspire  to  such  a  title.  It  may,  nevertheless,  perish  in  an  hour  by 
the  folly  or  corruption  or  negligence  of  its  only  keepers,  —  the 
PEOPLE.  Republics  are  created  by  the  virtue,  public  spirit,  and 
intelligence  of  the  citizens.  They  fall  when  the  wise  are 
banished  from  the  public  councils,  because  tiiey  dare  to  be 
honest ;  and  the  profligate  are  rewarded,  because  they  flatter  the 
people  in  order  to  betray  ihexxL 


•^^.> 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

Bt  T.  M.  Coolet. 
THE   EMANCIPATION   OP  THE  SLAVES. 

§  1915.  The  examination  of  the  Constitution  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  the  interesting  and  highly  impor- 
tant changes  made  therein  by  amendments  adopted  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  civil  war. 

§  1916.  The  original  compromises  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  society  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  from  which  those  compromises 
sprung,  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages.  *  It  is 
very  generally  believed  that  but  for  the  mutual  concessions  then 
made  the  Constitution  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  adopted, 
and  possibly  all  attempts  to  form  a  national  government  might 
for  a  long  period  have  proved  wholly  abortive.^  The  subject  of 
slavery  was  one  upon  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  utmost  sen- 
sitiveness might  reasonably  be  looked  for  among  men  just  emer- 
ging from  a  successful  struggle  for  their  own  liberties ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  Constitution,  as  finally  agreed 
upon,  did  not  mention  it  by  name,  but  only  referred  to  servitude 
and  the  slave  trade  in  vague  terms  as  things  the  existence  of 
which  under  a  free  constitution  was  to  be  overlooked  rather  than 
recognized.^    It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  at  that  time  the 

1  Supra,  §§  686-644,  1382-1887,  1807-1811. 

«  Curtis,  Hist,  of  Const  II.  20,  292,  813  ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Judge  Iredell,  II. 
218 ;  Life  of  Webster  by  Curtis,  II.  882  ;  Tucker's  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  I.  862 ;  Everett's 
Speeches,  IV.  390  ;  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  ch.  5  ;  Lecture  on  Slavery  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  by  Robert  Toombs,  January  24,  1856.  On  these  concessions,  it  has 
justly  been  remarked  by  a  recent  writer,  "hung  mighty  issues.  They  are  of  the  past 
now.  They  were  the  price  that  was  paid  for  republican  government."  Frothingham's 
Rise  of  the  Republic,  594.  Mr.  Choate  expresses  the  same  idea,  and  classes  concession 
"  among  the  whiter  virtues."    Life  and  Writings,  by  Brown,  IL  482,  488. 

•  **The  word  'slave*  is  not  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  so  peculiar  and  wise  were 
its  provisions  that,  when  State  after  State  abolisheil  slavery,  no  alteration  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  great  social  change.    Nor  would  any  change  have  been  required 
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[perpetuation  of  slavery  was  anticipated  by  any  considerable 
Eiiinbor  of  the  ijeople.  Indeed,  iu  the  colonial  period  no  little 
repu«rnance  had  been  manifested  to  the  introduction  of  slaves; 
and  Thoiiirh  the  jK?ople  of  the  colonies  were  far  from  being  blame- 
less in  the  matter,  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trade  rested  princij>ally 
upon  the  mother  country,  whose  government  had  authorized  and 
protected  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  state  policy  had  iijfused  its  as- 
sent to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  colonies  to  check  it  J 
Those  measures  were  adopted  with  a  view  t^  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tioii  of  the  institution;  and  the  refusal  to  sanction  them  was 
among  the  grave  comi>laints  made  against  the  royal  government 
which  Mr*  Jefferson  wuuld  have  introduced  into  the  indictment 
incorporated  in  the  declaration  of  independence**    The  Congress 


had  all  the  States  abolished  slaveiy/'  Froth inghAni*B  Rise  of  the  Repablic,  602. 
"  The  woni  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  instriim«;Dt/*  Everett «  0niti«>a3,  IV. 
890  ;  Writings  of  MatUaon,  III.  150  ;  Drafter's  Civil  War,  I.  327»  328. 

(  SoTue  notice  of  effurU  against  slavery  in  the  colonial  \*tn(K\  will  be  foam)  m 
Fraukliii'ii  Workfi,  X.  403.     A  history  of  the  legislatioti  on  the  subject  in  Virjj^iiiia 
is  given  in  the  jjftniphlet  published  by  Judge  St,  George  Tucker  in  1796»  in  whi«:h 
the  graduAl  abolition  of  the  instttution  in  that  State  waw  urgent     Heferring  to  the 
petition  of  the  burgi^sses  in  1772  for  the  removal  of  restraints  upon  the  aathoritr  to 
'*chfck  so  very  p^'rnicious  a  conimen^e '"  as  tho  tmlHc  in  slavefi,  he  snyu  :    '*A  cituen 
of  VirpiniA  will  ft*el  some  satisfAction  at  reading  su^  clear  a  vindication  of  hb  eouutrx 
from  the  opprobrium  but  too  laviahly  bestowed  upon  her,  of  fostering  slnvery  in  heg^ 
bo«om,  whilst  she  boasts  a  sacn^l  regard  to  the  liberty  of  her  citizens  and  of  ma 
kind  in  general.**     Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  "  Ap^teal  frttm  the  Judgments  of  Great   Bntaill  I 
resjiecting  th(^  United  States  of  America/*  pitaenta  the  pm[K>sed  colonial  meaauiet  ■ 
still  more  fully. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft  contained  these  words,  afterwards  atnack  ont :  **  He  [the 
king]  has  waged  cruel  war  againitt  liumtiu  natare  it84<lf,  violating  its  most  8acr«4 
rights  of  life  and  Ulierty,  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  olTeiided  him, 
cnptivating  and  carr^'ing  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemi,Hphere,  or  to  iocor  tniMr- 
■ble  death  in  their  transportation  thrther.  This  i»irtttical  warfare*  the  oppTtibritun  of  j 
infidtd  powers*  is  the  wnrfare  of  the  Chrtsfmn  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  I 
to  keep  open  a  nuirket  where  men  fihonid  l>e  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostitated 
his  negative  for  supjiressing  every  legialative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this 
execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  oiisemhlage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of 
distingnished  die,  he  is  now  exfnting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  amis  among  oa^  and 
tn  pnrt'litiftf-'  thnt  li^M^rty  of  which  he  has  tlepriveil  them,  by  murdering  the  pecvple 
on  whom  he  also  obtruded  thi*m  ;  thxw  pnying  off  former  crimes  committed  a^nat 
the  Hberiies  of  one  people  with  crimen  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  against  the 
tiveM  of  another."  Jefferson  s  Works,  I.  23,  For  the  efforts  by  the  colonies  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slave-traile  which  were  fmstnited  by  the  royal  negative*  aee  Walsli*i 
Appeal,  ^12  f^seq,  \  Jefferson's  Workfl,  I.  8,  48,  1S5  ;  Niles's  Prinrjples  and  AeU  of 
thf'  IJevolution,  IWI*;  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  Book  11.  sec.  1;  Tucki-r's  Black* 
itone,  App.  to  voh  I.     No  colony  waa  ao  persiataDt  in  ita  efforts  to  check  the  trade 
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of  1776  resolved  "that  no  slaves  be  imported  into  any  of  the 
thirteen  colonies ;  "  ^  the  leading  men  of  the  rising  nation  were 
earnestly  opposed  to  this  species  of  human  bondage ;  ^  its  exten- 
sion into  the  vast  and  rich  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was 
prohibited  by  ordinance  in  1787 ;  and  the  desire  as  well  as  the 
expectation  appeared  to  be  general  that  it  must  in  time  pass 
away,  and  that  its  extinction  might  be  and  ought  to  be  hastened 
by  appropriate  legislation.^  Some  of  the  States  had  begun  the 
work  before  the  Constitution  was  formed;*  but  the  evil  was  one 

as  Virginia ;  and  Judge  Tucker  enumerates  twenty-three  acts  on  the  subject,  begin- 
ning with  1699.  The  petition  of  the  assembly  to  the  king  in  1772  denounced  the 
trade  as  one  of  great  inhumanity,  and  prayed  the  king  to  '*  remove  all  those  restraints 
on  your  majesty's  governors  of  this  colony  which  inhibit  their  assenting  to  such  laws 
as  might  check  so  pernicious  a  commerce.'*  The  written  instructions  brought  over 
by  the  governors  in  some  cases  forbade  their  assenting  to  any  such  laws,  but  they 
scarcely  needed  such  instructions,  for  they  participated  more  or  less  in  the  trade,  and 
found  their  profit  in  it.  Lord  North  gave  as  a  reason  for  refusing  his  assent  to  peti- 
tions against  the  slave-trade  that  its  profitable  character  made  it  necessary  to  the 
several  European  nations.  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, 
justly  observes,  in  response  to  a  proposal  to  free  the  slaves  and  make  use  of  them 
against  the  insurgents,  that  '*dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a  little 
suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that  very  nation  which  had  sold  them  to  their 
present  masters,  —  from  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  with  those  mas- 
ters is  their  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  offer  of  freedom 
from  England  would  come  rather  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  is 
refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred 
Angola  negroes.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain  attempting  at  the  same 
instant  to  publish  his  proclamation  of  liberty  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves." 
Burke's  Works  (Little,  Brown,  &  Co.'s  e<L),  IL  135. 

1  Walsh's  Appeal,  321  ;  Works  of  John  Adams,  III.  39. 

*  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens,  in  The  War  between  the  States,  justly  says  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
that  **  no  more  earnest  or  ardent  devotee  to  the  emancipation  of  the  black  race,  upon 
humane,  rational,  and  constitutional  principles  ever  lived  than  he  was."  Vol.  L  p.  10. 
And  see  Jefferson's  Works,  L  88,  49,  877  ;  II.  857  ;  VIIL  404  ;  Everett's  Orations, 
IV.  390.  For  similar  views  held  by  Mr.  Madison,  see  his  collected  Writings,  III.  138, 
170,  193,  239  ;  IV.  60,  213,  277.  Samuel  Adams,  when  a  slave-girl  was  given  to  his 
wife  [in  1764  or  1766]  declared  no  slave  should  live  in  his  house.  If  she  came,  she 
should  be  free.     Life  of  S.  Adams,  L  188.     And  see  Id.  IIL  187. 

'  Works  of  John  Adams,  IIL  268  ;  Works  of  Jefferson,  I.  49,  377  ;  Walsh's  Appeal, 
808,  391  ;  Lunt's  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  17.  In  1796,  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  a 
jurist  of  whom  Virginia  is  justly  proud,  published  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  people  of 
that  State,  urging  them  to  take  steps  towards  gradual  abolition. 

*  Slavery  was  abolished  in  Massachusetts,^  not  by  an  enactment  expressly  adopted 
for  the  purpose,  hut  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1781  that  its  existence 
was  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  in  the  bill  of  rights  that  '*  all  men  are  bom  free 
and  equal."  Bradford's  History  of  Massachusetts,  II.  227  ;  Drajier's  Civil  War,  I. 
318.     Some  individiials  had  previoiisly  manumitted  their  slaves,  from  a  perception 
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which  existed  in  different  degrees  in  different  partB  of  the  coun- 
try; and  by  common  consent  tlic  eonvention  of  1787  left  the 
remedies  for  it  to  be  discovered  and  administered  by  the  several 
States,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  general  government 
was  empowered,  after  1808,  to  prohibit  altogether  the  further 
importation  of  slaves.  In  all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac 
the  nnmber  of  the  slaves  was  small,  and  an  early  emancipation 
might  be  counted  upmi  with  reasonable  certainty.  South  of  that 
river  it  was  different  Tlie  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
labor  was  uninviting  to  white  laborers,  and  whatever  might  be 
the  scruples  of  conscience  or  the  promptings  of  humanity,  the 
tendency  of  self-interest  was  to  quiet  the  one  and  to  cheek  the 
other.  And  this  tendency  received  a  wonderful  acceleration  in 
1793,  when  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  added  so  immensely 
to  the  [irofits  and  to  the  a])parent  necessity  of  slave  labor.  In 
1790,  Franklin,  who  had  joined  an  anti-slavery  society  in  Penn- 
sylvaniaj  united  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  for  prohiliitory  legis- 
lation; ^  Ijut  this  memorial  being  rejected  for  want  of  power,  the 
subject  was  allowed  to  rest  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with  but  little 
discussion,  either  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  except  that  which 
was  had  in  arranging  the  details  of  an  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  took  place  at  the  earliest  period  permitted  hy  the 
Constitution,  and  in  accordance  with  a  tacit  understanding  at 
the  time  that  instrument  was  adopted.^  Meantime,  though  many 
thoughtful  people  still  desired  and  hoped  for  the  complete  en- 
franchisement of  all  the  people,  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
constantly  but   imperceptibly  strengthening  itself,    and   taking 


of  their  inconsistency  in  depriving  others  of  liberty  while  contending  for  the  like 
blessing  for  themselves.  See  a  eopy  of  u  det*d  for  this  purpose  in  Memoirs  of  Chid 
Justice  Parsons,  176,  note  ;  Sumner's  Speeches,  II.  239.  They  had  oocasion  for  «elf* 
reproach,  foT  the  same  payier?*  which  published  and  rejoiced  over  the  Decknition  of  In- 
dependence  i-ontiiiniHl  ailrertisenients  of  runaway  slaves*  Tyler*s  Memoir  of  Taney, 
838  i  Grauvilie  Sharp'.-*  Injusti-'e  of  Slavery.  The  firet  net  in  Pennsylvania  looking  to 
gradual  emancipation  was  Jido]>ted  in  1730* 

1  Anncila  of  Congress,  17Sy-17S)l,  voL  2,  p.  1197  ;  Benton's  Abiidgment  of  De- 
batci^  I.  201  ;  Tueker's  Hist,  of  U.  S.»  L  431  ;  Kivea's  Life  of  Mndisou,  111,  V>9l 
Lunt*a  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  24  ;    Stephens's  War  between  the  St4Ltes,   IL  28* 

^  See  Life  of  Josiab  Quiricy,  p.  42.  ilr.  W'al^h,  writing  of  the  slave-trade  in  1S10# 
dechires  ihnt  in  America  "we  have  had  no  instance  of  a  formal  vindication  of  it  itt 
nny  shape.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  Ameriean  speech  or  pamphlet  on  the  aubject 
which  did  not  acknowledge  ita  atrocity.'^  W'alsh'a  Api>eal|  S20,  Virrrinij^  forbade 
the  traffic  in  1778,  being  in  this  particular  in  advance  of  the  more  northern  Statea^ 
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stronger  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  becoming  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  fabric  of 
social  life ;  and  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  great  and 
constantly  increasing  number  of  slaves,  made  the  problem  of 
emancipation,  and  of  a  proper  disposition  of  the  slaves  if  set 
free,  so  formidable,  that  the  inclination  to  attempt  a  solution 
became  constantly  less  and  less,  and  the  evils  of  an  institution 
which  brought  wealth  and  social  distinction  and  comfort  to  the 
governing  class  were  suffered  less  and  less  to  obtrude  themselves 
upon  the  attention. 

§  1917.  In  the  year  1819,  however,  there  sprung  up  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  a  violent  and  acrimonious  conflict,  which  for 
a  time  threatened  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  many  strong  minds  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.* 
The  occasion  for  this  controversy  was  the  proposal  to  admit  to 
the  Union  the  new  State  of  Missouri,  formed  from  the  territory 
acquired  from  France  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana. 
Originally  there  had  been  some  opposition  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  want  of  constitutional 
power,  but  also  because  of  a  suspected  purpose  to  strengthen  the 
slaveholding  section  of  the  Union  thereby  ;2  and  now,  as  one 
State  after  another  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Union  for 
admission,  presenting  in  its  constitution  the  incongruous  guaran- 
ties of  freedom  and  of  slavery,  political  considerations,  not  less 
than  an  awakening  conscience  on  the  subject  of  involuntary 
servitude,  prompted  the  most  earnest  resistance*^  When,  there- 
fore, it  was  proposed  to  allow  Missouri  to  of'ganize  as  a  State, 
the  most  decided  opposition  was  manifested  at  the  north,  and 
this  opposition  was  intensified  by  the  constitution  presented, 
which  not  only  recognized  slavery,  but  took  from  the  legislature 
all  power  to  abolish  it,  and  in  order  to  give  additional  security 
to  the  institution,  proposed  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  free 
negroes  within  the  State.*     For  a  year  an  exceedingly  bitter 

1  **  Like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,"  was  the  striking  comparison  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Letter  to  Holmes,  Jefferson's  Works,  VIL  159.  It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson  that  both  of  them  had  gloomy  fore- 
bodings of  sectional  difficulties  and  possible  disunion  from  this  controversy.  Indeed 
disunion  was  openly  threatened  on  the  floor  of  Congress  during  the  debates. 

'  This  feeling  was  strengthened  and  intensified  when  Louisiana  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Union.     See  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  V.  226  ;  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  207. 

'  Mr.  Benton  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  restriction,  and  justified  it  on 
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controversy  was  carried  on;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
a  congressional  cumpromise  waa  effecti^d,  in  pursuance  of  which, 
while  Missouri  was  admitted  under  her  slave  constitution,  she 
was  nevertheless  required  to  abstain  from  the  proposed  legis- 
lation against  free  blacks;^  and  as  to  the  remaining  territory 
belonging  to  the  Union,  it  was  enacted  that  **in  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  nnder  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty -six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude^  excepting  only  such  parts  thereof  as  are  included 
within  the  limits  of  [Missouri],  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted^  shall  he  and  is  hereby 
forever  prohibited."  Tliis  compromise ^  left,  and  was  intended 
to  leave,  all  that  portion  of  said  territory  south  of  the  line  speci- 
fied open  to  the  introduction  of  the  institution  which  was  pro- 
hibited to  the  north  of  it;^  but  it  was  only  efifected  with  extreme 

groiindfl  not  of  right  but  of  expediency.  *'  The  Statf;  of  Mia^uri  made  her  constitii- 
tion  ftflnctioniug  slavery  and  forbidding  the  legislntujre  to  interfer*;  with  it.  This 
prohibition,  not  usual  in  State  coijstitulionB,  wa«  thi?  effect  of  the  Mtssoari  contro- 
versy and  of  foreign  interference,  and  was  adopted  tor  the  sake  of  peace,  for  the  sake 
of  internal  traufjuiUity,  and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  which  cotild 
only  be  accornpliahetl  by  excluding  it  wholly  from  the  forum  of  elections  and  legiftlA- 
tiou/"     Benton's  Thirty  Yeara'  View,  L  8. 

^  The  State  was  udruitted  '*  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  fourth  claoM 
of  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  the  third  artitie  of  the  Constittitjoti  shiOl  never  be  con* 
straed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law^  and  that  no  law  ahall  be  paj«ed  in  cottfofm* 
ity  theretOi  by  whicli  any  cithitm  of  either  of  the  States  in  this  Union  ahaU  be  excluded 
from  the  enjoytnent  of  any  of  the  privilegea  and  immunitiea  to  which  such  citizen  ia 
entitWl  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Thus  did  Congress  assume  that 
blacks  were  or  might  be  citizens*  Fifteen  yeat^  later,  when  Mr.  Huar  went  from 
MasBachuseits  to  South  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  question  in  the  coufta 
on  behalf  of  colored  scAmtm  imprisoned  under  [>olice  law;»,  the  authorities  fefiised  to 
permit  the  question  to  be  mooted,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  State.  Dr*p*»r*«  Civil 
War,  I.  335  ;  Lunt*s  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  138.  Mn  A.  H.  Stephens  thinks  Mr, 
Hoar's  mission  was  for  the  pur|»ose  of  strife,  Mr.  Webster  did  not  think  so,  though 
he  seems  to  have  doubted  its  policy.  Speech  of  7th  March,  1850,  Webster's  Works* 
V.  482. 

*  We  use  the  common  expression,  a  compromise,  though  in  fact  there  were  two 
compromises  ;  the  result  of  both  being  as  above  given.  The  successive  sl^pa  and  the 
votes  will  be  seen  in  the  Annals  of  the  15th  and  16th  Congreaaea,  and  are  detailed  hy 
Sir.  Stephens  in  The  W«r  tietwoen  the  States,  Colloqny  xv- 

»  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View,  eh.  2  ;  Life  of  John  Eandolph,  11.  ch.  12-1$  ; 
Quincy*s  Memoir  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  97-119  ;  Stephens**  War  between  the 
Stales,  II.  131-175  ;  Life  and  Writings  of  Story»  L  359-365  ;  Greeley's  Ameriean 
Cortfiict,  L  ch,  7  ;  Draper's  Civil  War,  I.  34iJ  ;  Writings  of  Madison.  IlL  15G-199, 
21 9j  2i0,  483  ;   Everett^s  Orations,  IL  582,  583  ;  Tyler's  Memoir  of  Taney,  336  ;  Ufe 
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difficulty,  and  was  so  far  from  proving  universally  satisfactory 
that  it  influenced  for  a  long  time  the  politics  and  elections  in 
some  of  the  States,^  and  intensified,  strengthened,  and  extended 
a  sentiment  which  to  some  extent  had  previously  existed  in  some 
quarters,  that  the  general  government  should  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  to  interpose  all  its  legitimate  authority  to  prevent 
the  further  extension  of  human  bondage  within  the  territory 
under  its  exclusive  control.  Nor  was  it  long  before  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  number  was  not  inconsiderable  who  were  ready 
to  go  further,  and  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  agitation  by  means 
of  newspapers  and  other  publications,  whereby  they  hoped  to 
create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  entire  and  unconditional 
emancipation  of  slaves  throughout  the  United  States. 

§  1918.  An  agitation  for  emancipation,  however  feeble  and 
apparently  harmless  in  its  beginnings,  could  not  go  on  in  one 
section  of  the  country  without  arousing  the  most  intense  feeling 
in  the  other,  under  the  influence  of  which  retaliatory  measures 
were  threatened,  and  in  some'  cases  resorted  to ;  and  these  in 
their  turn  tended  to  increase  the  opposition  and  extend  the 
hatred  of  slavery  at  the  north,  until  at  length  the  demand  that 
at  least  some  restraints  should  be  put  upon  its  extension  became 
so  strong  and  persistent  as  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  the  choice  of  representatives  in  a  large  number  of  the  congres- 
sional districts.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  a  distinctive  anti- 
slavery  party  had  its  presidential  candidates  in  the  field,  and  the 
votes  drawn  away  from  the  other  candidates  in  the  election  last 
mentioned  affected  sensibly,  and  as  many  thought  conclusively, 
the  general  result. 

§  1919.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  consequent  war,  and 
the  acquisition  of  further  territory  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  gave  occasion  for  further  excitement,  which  was  promptly 

of  Josiah  Quincy,  388 ;  Hildreth's  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  ch.  81,  82.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  it 
seems,  **  always  foresaw  and  predicted  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  by  Congress 
in  any  of  the  territori&s  or  new  States  would  eventually  abolish  it  in  all  the  States 
where  it  existed  by  violent  revolutionary  means.  The  line  of  36°  30'  was  not  a  line 
8a3ring  *  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,'  but  it  was  a  mark  of  the  doom  of 
slavery  on  this  continejit,  plainly  proclaiming  that  it  should  not  exist  anywhere  at 
all.**    Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  74. 

^  In  the  northern  States  the  compromise  was  generally  unpopular,  and  the  few 
northern  men  who  voted  for  it  sacrificed  much  of  their  popularity  and  influence  at 
home  in  so  doing. 
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seized  upon  and  employed  to  the  uttermost  These  measures  had 
(jeeri  opposed  originally  as  having  for  their  object  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  fllave-power*  The  major  part  of  the  territory  acquired 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  and  if  slavery 
was  allowed  to  be  extended  into  it,  a  political  advantage  would 
be  given  to  the  States  in  which  this  institntion  prevailed,  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  when  that  compro- 
mise was  made.  While  therefore,  the  south  in  general  wa^  ready 
to  accept  an  exteusion  of  the  Missouri  line  to  the  PacifiCj  a  con- 
siderable party  at  the  north,  regarding  the  question  merely  from 
a  sectional  stand-point,  opposed  its  extension  as  unjust  to  their 
portion  of  tlie  Union,  while  others  took  still  higlier  ground,  and 
declared  that  the  territory  had  been  unjustly  acquired,  and,  in- 
asmueV^s  while  owned  by  Mexico  it  was  free,  an  extension  of 
slavery  over  it  could  not  be  permitted  without  a  great  national 
wrong  and  shame^  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  pre- 
vent if  possible,  and  which,  if  accomplished,  must  sooner  or  later 
lead  to  the  most  serious  consequences.^  An  earnest  and  powerful 
agitation  for  complete  prohibition  was  consequently  entered 
upon;  in  the  election  of  1848  the  anti-slavery  party  exhibited 
great  and  growing  strength,  and  the  party  whose  candidates  were 
supposed  to  be  most  distinctly  opposed  to  slavery  restriction  was 
defeated.  It  was  plain  that  the  growth  of  the  ant i -slavery  senti- 
ment was  far  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  the  third  party 
would  indicate,  and  that  it  permeated  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  two  leading  political  organizations  which  had  been  formed 
on  other  issues,  and  threatened  their  speedy  disruption.  But  as 
that  sentiment  acquired  strength  and  activity  at  the  north,  the 
inclination  to  justify  and  defend  slavery  increased  at  the  south 
in  the  like  proportion;  irritating  and  sometimes  threatening 
language  and  action  were  employed  on  both  sides,  even  on  the 
floors  of  Congress;  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  were 
ofttimes  disregarded  and  cimtemned,  church  organizations  were 
broken  asunder,  and  patriotic  statesmen,  who  looked  upon  the 
strengthening  and  perpetuation  of  the  Union  as  the  chief  hope 
and  only  sure  guaranty  of  our  liberties,  began  to  anticipate  the 
futui-e  with  mingled  feelings  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  alarm. 
Upon  what  grounds,  they  began  to  ask,  were  men  justified  in 
looking  for  permanence  in  our  institutions,  if  the  very  corapro- 

1  Life  aail  Writinga  of  Choate,  XL  275. 
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mises  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  any  national  govenmient, 
and  others  of  the  like  nature  springing  from  the  same  imperious 
circumstances,  were  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  perpetual  warfare  of 
constantly-increasing  bitterness  ?  ^ 

^  There  were  many  thoughtful  persons  who  believed  the  agitation  oyer  the  subject 
of  slavery  was  to  be  aocepted  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  its  existence  in  a  coun- 
try, one  section  of  which  condemned  it  as  wrong  in  morals  and  injurious  to  the  State. 
They  believed  that,  so  long  as  the  people  were  thus  divided  on  the  subject,  a  per- 
petual controversy  must  inevitably  go  on  ;  and  the  expression  of  this  belief  some- 
times subjected  them  to  no  little  censure  and  odium,  since  it  seemed  to  imply  that  a 
permanent  adherence  to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  was  impossible,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  attempted.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  was  Mr. 
Seward,  who  thus  declared  his  views  in  a  speech  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  October  25, 
185S  ;  **  Free  labor  and  slave  labor,  these  antagonistic  systems,  are  continually 
coming  into  close  contact,  and  collision  results.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision 
means  ?  They  who  think  it  is  accidental,  unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or 
fanatical  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  the  case  altogether.  It  is  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it  means  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave-holding 
nation  or  entirely  a  free-labor  nation.  Either  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  will  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor, 
and  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  become  marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or 
else  the  rye  fields  and  wheat  fields  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  be 
surrendered  by  their  farmers  to  slave  culture  and  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and 
Boston  and  New  York  become  once  more  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men."  Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks,  in  a  speech  at  Springfield,  111.,  June  17,  1858,  were 
equally  pointed  :  **  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  !  I  believe  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
nnion  to  be  dissolved  ;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease 
to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of 
slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will 
push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new, 
north  as  well  as  south."  Similar  views  were  frequently  expressed  by  southern  states- 
men. See  Mr.  H.  S.  Foote's  statement  of  the  fact  in  his  War  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  18. 
Mr.  John  Randolph  had  long  before  said  :  "  I  know  there  are  gentlemen,  not  only 
from  the  northern  but  from  the  southern  States,  who  think  that  this  unhappy  question 
—  for  such  it  is  —  of  negro  slavery,  which  the  Constitution  has  vainly  attempted  to 
blink,  by  not  using  the  term,  should  never  be  brought  into  public  notice,  more  espe- 
cially into  that  of  Congress,  and  most  especially  here.  Sir,  with  every  due  respect  for 
the  gentlemen  who  think  so,  I  differ  from  them  toto  coUo.  Sir,  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  hid  —  it  is  not  a  dry-rot  which  you  can  cover  with  the  carpet  until  the 
house  tumbles  about  your  ears  ;  you  might  as  well  try  to  hide  a  volcano  in  full  opera- 
tion ;  it  cannot  be  hid  ;  it  is  a  cancer  in  your  face,  and  must  be  treated  secundum 
artttn ;  it  must  not  be  tampered  with  by  quacks  who  never  saw  the  disease  or  the 
patient."  Life  of  Randolph,  by  Hugh  A.  Garland,  II.  262.  If  among  the  dominant 
race  the  subject  of  slavery,  considered  on  grounds  of  morality  and  policy,  was  thus 
irritating  and  dangerous,  how  much  more  so  must  it  have  been  when  the  discontent  of 
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§  1920.  It  was  not  a  circumstance  calculated  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  8ueh  a  controversy,  that  each  party  professed  to  keep 
within  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution;  the  one  defending 
the  obnoxious  institution  with  that  instrument  as  their  protec- 
tion,  and  tlie  other  insisting  upon  a  constitutional  right  to  pre- 
vent its  extension,  while  conceding  that  the  federal  government 
was  powerh»sa  to  disturb  it  in  the  States,  find  that,  consequently, 
their  opposition  to  it  within  the  States  must  be  limited  to  ap- 
peals to  the  moral  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people  thereof. 
Such  professions  were  more  or  less  regarded  as  wanting  in  can- 
dor, and  each  party  was  earnestly  accused  Ijy  the  other  of  inten- 
tional disregard  of  constitutional  rights  and  obligations,  and 
each  was  suspected  of  further  purposes  which  at  present  were 
disclaimed.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  law  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves,  which  had  been  passed  in  1793,  had 
become  exceedingly  difficult  of  enforcementj  and  that  on  the  part 
of  large  numbers  of  the  people  an  insuperable  re]>ugnance  exist-ed 
to  permitting  any  person  fleeing  from  bondage  and  seeking  a 
refuge  among  them,  to  be  seized  and  remanded  to  perpetual 
slavery.  Meantime,  no  new  State,  whether  its  constitution 
recognized  slavery  or  prohibited  it,  could  he  admitted  to  the 
Union  without  encountering  earnest  opposition  because  of  the 
influence  the  admission  might  be  supposed  likely  to  have  in 
strengthening  or  weakening  this  most  pcrjilexing  institution. 
Thus  affairs  were  rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis  when  a  new  com- 
promise was  proposed  and  effected  in  1850^  by  the  earnest  and 
concurrent  efforts  of  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country,  representing  all  sections  and  both  the  great  political 
parties* 

§  1921,  The  chief  features  of  the  new  compromise  were,  the 
admission  of  California  to  the  Union  as  a  free  State;  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  and  more  efficient  law  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives 
from  service;  an  understanding  that  new  States  might  in  the 

the  blacks  was  taken  into  the  Jiccfliint  "  Slavery/'  said  Joseph  Warren,  **  is  not  onlv 
the  greatest  miyfottutie,  but  it  is  also  the  grcat^at  crime,  if  there  be  a  possibility  of 
eacaping  it"  Lift*  and  Times  of  Warren,  20.  And  see  Id,  345*  He  ajtoke  of  poUt- 
ica]  slavery,  but  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  p^^rsonal  liberty  is  only  stiU  more  intense 
and  imperious,  and  it  moat  reas^onably  be  expected  to  prevail  among  the  slaves  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  their  intelligenre.  That  it  might  also  at  some  time  and  under 
some  circumstances  become  dan^^erous,  woj  fully  believed  and  avowed  by  some  pers4uu 
of  prominence  in  the  southern  State*. 
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future  be  carved  out  of  Texas ;  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  ot  Columbia  ;  and  the  organization  of  new  terri- 
tories without  either  expresslv  prohibiting  or  expressly  permit- 
ting the  introduction  of  slavSry  therein.  It  was  vainly  hoped 
that  through  this  compromise  a  dangerous  agitation  had  at 
length  been  settled  by  a  finality;^  a  few  years  dispelled  the 
illusion ;  the  Missouri  compromise  was  repealed,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Kansas  armed  conflicts  took  place  between  the  pro-slavery 
and  anti-slavery  parties  in  their  attempts  respectively  to  obtain 
control  of  the  local  government,  and  by  means  thereof  be  enabled 
to  fix  the  character  of  its  future  institutions ;  and  a  small  but 
determined  band,  collected  in  the  northern  States,  plunged  into 
Virginia,  hoping  to  organize  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  behalf 
of  their  liberty.* 

§  1922.  In  tiie  Presidential  election  of  1856,  the  anti-slavery 
party  was  second  in  strength,  and  came  near  succeeding;  and  it 
was  thought  providential  by  some  persons  that  a  cause  was  then 
pending  in  the  federal  courts  involving  the  power  of  Congress  to 
impose  restrictions  upon  the  taking  of  slaves  into  the  territories, 
the  decision  of  which,  if  heartily  accepted,  or  even  acquiesced  in, 

1  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Webnter,  and  Mr.  Cass  gave  the  best  efforts  of  their  declining 
years  to  this  compromise,  and  Mr.  Benton  also  supported  the  yarioos  measare?. 
These  eminent  men  appeared  to  brieve  that  if  they  individually  were  capable  of 
rising  above  their  old  antagonisms  and  conquering  their  prejudices,  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  lead  their  respective  parties  to  a  harmonious  gathering  around  an  altar  of 
common  sacrifice.  Some  of  them  lived  to  discover  how  futile  was  the  expectation. 
The  old  leaders  exchanged  the  olive-branch  of  peace,  but  new  leaders  at  the  very 
time  were  marshalling  their  forces  for  more  determined  conflicts. 

An  account  of  the  workings  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  for  the  first  ye«r 
is  given  in  the  report  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  for  1861. 
See  also  May's  Anti-Slaver}'  Conflict ;  Lunt*s  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  ch.  8  ;  History 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  numerous  other  anti-slavery  publications.  The 
northern  States  very  generally  passed  what  were  known  as  Personal  Liberty  Acts,  to 
give  protection  to  their  citizens  against  being  wrongfully  seized  and  delivered  over  as 
slaves.  These  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  excitement,  being  denounced  at  the 
south,  and  by  many  at  the  north,  as  unconstitutional,  and  as  intended  to  nullify  the 
law  for  the  surrender  of  slaves. 

*  **  From  the  moment  of  the  Lecompton  fraud  and  the  Kansas  wars  and  the  John 
Bro\^ii  raid,  we  began  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  We  looked  carefully  to  the  State 
armory,  and  whilst  we  had  the  selection  of  the  State  quota  of  arms,  we  were  particu- 
lar to  take  field  ordnance  instead  of  altered  muskets."  Such  were  the  premonitions 
and  such  the  course  of  Gov.  Wise,  of  Virginia.  See  his  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union, 
250.  It  has  been  said  that  Gov.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  also  forosaw  the  inevitable 
struggle,  and  was  observing  similar  precautions. 
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by  the  people,  might  put  an  end  to  the  political  agi tuition  of  the 
suhject.  The  decision  came,  and  was  adverse  to  the  power;  but 
instead  of  extinguishing,  it  only  added  new  fuel  to  the  fires  of 
cunt  rove m%  and  made  the  tSuj>reme  Cunrt  the  target  for  arrows 
that  before  were  being  showered  upon  political  opponents.^  In 
1860,  the  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery  party  for  President  was 
chosen  by  a  considerable  plurality,  and  this  success  being  regarded 
on  the  part  of  leadei^  of  public  opinion  in  the  southern  States  ag 
evidence  of  a  fixed  determination  in  the  o])pnsite  section  of  the 
Union  to  intermeddle  with  southern  institutions  in  an  unconsti- 
tutional mauner,  they  refused  to  accept  any  explanation  or  any 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  but  took  immediate  steps  for  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union. ^  Claiming  a  right  in  the  several  States 
to  withdraw  at  will  from  the  confederacy  they  had  formed,  they 
proceeded  in  the  assertion  of  that  right,  and  declared  their  unal- 
terable determination,  in  case  it  should  be  contested,  to  submit 
it  tt'the  arl>itrament  of  force,  (a)  Thus  slavery  became  the  im- 
mediiiite  occasion  of  the  civil  war,  though  the  assumed  right  of 
seces^ifen^d  no  necessary  connection  with  slavery,  and  might 
have  been  asserted  on  any  other  ground  or  occasion  with  the 
same  plausibility.* 


'  See  Mr.  BiicbaDan'a  account  of  liis  admitiisirntion.  Chi^f  Justice  Taney  wu 
the  ijrint'ijMil  subject  of  these  attacks  ;  but  now  that  the  question  involved  iiaa  ceased 
to  he  one  of  practical  importance,  the  warnifst  f«irtiKin  may  well  review  fonn^T  o]iin- 
iouB,  and  concede  projter  motives  to  the  eniintitit  jurist  whooe  opinions  b«  could  ttot 
concur  in.  The  chi^f  justice  bos  fouml  both  au  AfTectiouiite  and  n  vigorotu  drfondcr 
in  his  biographer  and  friend,  Prof.  Saniiirl  Tyler. 

*  Early  in  Febrniiry,  1861,  a  **  Pcai.e  Conference,**  as  it  waa  cflHed,  coraposed  of 
delegates  from  twenty-one  States,  convened  at  Washinjyton  to  agree  upon  some  new 
cnmproniise.  Certain  propositiona  were  agreed  to  and  reported  to  Congress,  bnt  f^eil 
to  coniinund  the  assent  of  that  body.  On  the  28tb  day  of  Februnr)%  1861,  the  follow- 
ing  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  projKJsed  in  the  Houm  of 
BeprRsentativejj,  was  adopted  by  that  body  by  a  vote  of  133  to  65  :  "  Ko  amendment 
Bholl  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will  (tuthorize  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to 
abolish  or  interfei-c,  within  any  State,  with  tbo  domestic  institutionB  thereof.  Including 
thnt  of  pennons  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State."  On  the  second  day 
of  Miir<?h  following,  the  Senat©  approved  the  projKJsod  amendment  by  a  vote  of  24  to  12> 
and  it  wns  submitted  to  the  Statea  For  ratification.  Ohio  and  }taryland  nitified  it 
promptly,  but  as  it  became  ironiedintely  ap|mrt*nt  that  it  was  not  to  prove  imooessfal 
in  staying  the  tide  of  secession,  the  other  States  abfttained  from  the  fruitless  oairemaiij. 

•  "  Either  «s  a  motive,  pretext,  or  rallying  cry,  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  Wftr." 

(a)  The  seceding  States  were  never,  as  matter  of  law,  out  of  the  Uiiion.  White  fi* 
Hart,  13  WaU.  646. 
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§  1923.  The  dealings  of  the  goyemment  with  slavery,  and  the 
influence  of  that  institution  upon  military  plans  and  movements, 
constitute  a  chapter  of  high  importance  and  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  civil  war,  but  an  account  of  them  would  be  out 
of  place  here.  Before  the  war  was  ended  most  men  came  to  ac- 
knowledge, what  a  few  had  perceived  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  same  blows  which  destroyed  the  rebellion  must  inflict  mortal 
wounds  upon  slavery ;  and  indeed  the  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion which  the  President  had  put  forth  as  a  war  measure,  had 
had  the  effect  to  abolish  the  institution  in  the  insurgent  territory 
as  fast  as  it  was  brought  under  the  control  of  the  federal  forces.^ 
The  President  was  among  those  who  had  foreseen  that,  in  the 
progress  of  the  war,  unless  slavery  was  destroyed,  it  must  be  a 
constant,  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal  impediment  to  the  success  of 
the  national  arms ;  and  so  early  as  March,  1862,  he  had  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  had  assented  to,  the  giving  from  the 
national  treasury  of  pecuniary  assistance  to  such  of  the  loyal 
slaveholding  States  as  should  take  steps  in  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves.  Unfortunately  for  those  States,  the  public  sentiment 
among  their  citizens  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable 
result,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  appeared  to  think,  and 
did,  in  fact,  believe,  that  their  loyalty  to  the  government  gave 
them  special  and  strong  claims  for  protection  of  their  system  of 
labor  at  its  hands,  and  they  felt  wronged  and  injured  that  these 
claims  were  not  always  recognized  and  responded  to.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  a  change  was  going  on  in  northern  sentiment, 
which  was  forced  by  public  events,  and  could  not  be  arrested  or 
checked.     Before  the  war,  to  sustain  the  institution  of  slavery  as 

Everett  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Works,  IV.  714.    See  Stephen's  War  between  the  States,  II. 
25,  26  ;  Wise's  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union,  248. 

1  Weaver  v.  Lapsley,  42  Ala.  601 ;  Morgan  v.  Nelson,  43  Ala.  686  ;  Slaback  t^.  Cush- 
man,  12  Fla.  472 ;  Dorris  ».  Grace,  24  Ark.  826  ;  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wall.  728.  The 
first  or  conditional  proclamation  of  emancipation  bore  date  September  22,  1862,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  that  nnless  the  rebellious  States  should  lay  down  their 
arms  before  the  first  day  of  the  following  Jannary,  a  further  proclamation  would  then 
be  issued  declaring  the  slaves  therein,  or  in  such  portions  thereof  as  should  then  persist 
in  rebellion,  forever  free.  Many  patriotic  persons  blamed  the  act ;  others  as  earnestly 
blamed  the  delay.  "It  is  a  poor  document,"  said  Gov.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts, 
"  but  a  mighty  act :  slow,  somewhat  halting,  wrong  in  its  delay  till  January,  but  grand 
and  sublime  after  all.  Prophets  and  kings  have  waited  for  this  day,  but  died  withont 
the  sight.  TVe  must  take  up  the  silver  trumpet  and  repeat  the  immortal  strain  on 
every  hill- top  and  in  every  household  of  New  England." 
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ft  txiiltd  in  Uie  Aouihem  States,  was,  in  the  minds  of  maai'  of 
dfet  aUni  tad  oiost  patriotic  mea  in  the  nation,  to  suslatn  tbi' 
CsiQB,  boesoae  it  was  protected  by  the  compromises  of  the  Coo> 
\ ;  aad  those  who  frowned  upon  the  efforts  of  the  &boU^ 
mod  songhl  to  enforce  in  good  faith  the  settlement  ciC 
185*),  fell  themselTes  justified  in  assuming  the  name  of  friends 
of  tbe  CooMittition  and  of  the  Union,  Now,  however,  wben  lbs. 
Union  was  assailed,  to  defend  its  integrity  required  that  hard 
Uovs  sbotild  be  struck  at  its  enemies  whenever  and  wherever  they 
IvonU  be  most  damaging ;  and  if  slavery  was  the  most  Tulnerabie 
fomLf  then  it  was  believed  that  to  be  friends  of  the  Constitution 
and  at  the  Cnkm  was  to  be  in  antagonism  to  slavery.  The  war 
vesi  on  without  fmther  efforts  at  compensated  emancipation ; 
bat  br  the  proehimation  of  freedom,  the  enlistment  of  slaves  in 
the  army,*  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  movements  of  militarf 
ioicaa^  and  tbe  total  overthrow  of  the  institution  in  those  States  | 
■belli  il  had  been  found  most  profitable  and  was  deemed  most 
anportanl,  it  became  so  much  demoralizi?d  and  weakened  else^ 
wba>e^  that  its  most  earnest  defenders  began  at  length  to  give 
ymg'  btiore  tbe  exertions  of  its  assailants,  whose  efforts  were  re*  , 
doiAM  as  eirciunfltances  made  the  institution  moi*e  and  more 
I  ol  divisioQ  in  the  nation,  and  who  were  determined 
this  element  of  national  weakness,  this  source  of 
ager.  And  on  the  18th  day  of  December,  1865,  a 
amendment  wholly  prohibiting  slavery,  which  had 
baaa  pwyoeed  by  Congress  early  in  the  year,^  was,  by  the  proclsr^ 
tmUmk  ef  fi^^  President,  declared  to  have  been  ratified  by  three- 
iMwIbs  «f  the  States. 

I  1924.  This,  which  constitutes  the  thirteenth  article  of  the 
attMHtaieiits  to  tlie  Federal  Constitution,  declares  that  ^^  neither 
abiT^ry  near  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
wm»  whereof  tbe  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
«tisl  within  the  Uutted  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris* 

*  Slativ  mmi  b  I1m»  Americnti  army  of  the  ReTolution,  and  those  of  Yirgitm  were 
««ittlitf^pMt«l  ^  VlflBlRtiv*  Act  in  Oetober»  17S3  ;   '*  an  act  of  justice/'   savs  Jud^'e 
4k  4li»^  llpliir.  **la  wftlteh  tbey  were  <Mit)tled  ui^on  every  prlneiplp/'     Pamphlet^ 
|i«|Mi^  iKiltttdnil  tboHllMl  of  slavery  in  Virginia  r  Pliila.  1796.     Towards  the  Ust«  ^ 
Ws,  J  vi*  f(ivx>r»d  a  g*»nend  Ajming  of  slavea  in  defence  of  the  GanfederntA] 

mmm^  ^     ^^a   l,M»  iimciarmt ;  but  the  c^infederate  congress  did  not  Ten  tore  upon  th* 
«pMM«jt  iMfbhlJ^n.     AlfVi^nd's  Ufa  of  Davis,  ch.  20. 

I  li^^^i;-!-  ^,    The  ^iiAt«  afiproved  of  the  nniendment  April  8,  1$64. 
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diction."  (a)  The  phraseology  of  this  amendment  is  borrowed 
from  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  which  dedicated  to  free- 
dom the  so-called  North- West  territory  now  embracing  the  five 
great  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  a  part  of  Minnesota.  Nothing  by  way  of  comment  can  make 
its  provisions  plainer ;  the  boast  of  English  lawyers  and  philan- 
thropists after  Sommersett's  Case  ^  that  a  "  slave  cannot  breathe 
in  Britain,  but  the  moment  he  sets  foot  upon  her  soil  he  becomes 
free,"  is  equally  or  even  more  strictly  true  of  America.'  It  for- 
bids not  merely  the  slavery  heretofore  known  to  our  laws,  but  all 
kinds  of  involuntary  servitude  not  imposed  in  punishment  for 
public  offences,  and  it  establishes  freedom  as  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  persons  in  every  State  and  on  every  foot  of  land 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union.* 

§  1925.  The  mark  of  degradation  which  slavery  stamped  upon 
the  colored  race,  and  which  had  been  found  alike  prejudicial  to 
those  who  imposed  and  to  those  who  suffered  it,  has  thus  been 
removed,  and  the  disturbance  and  danger  to  the  body  politic 
occasioned  by  its  existence  has  ceased.  And  though  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  and  losses  sustained  in  removing  this  anomaly  in 
our  institutions  are  still  felt  keenly,  there  are  already  abundant 
evidences  that  the  losses  are  soon  to  be  forgotten  in  abundant 
compensations,  and  that  the  suffering  is  even  now  accepted  as 
the  necessary  and  unavoidable  condition  to  a  better  national  and 
social  life. 

§  1926.  The  second  clause  of  the  same  amendment  provides 
that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation."  On  the  9th  day  of  April,  1866,  Congress  acted 
under  this  clause  in  the  passage  of  "  an  act  to  protect  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  furnish  the  means 
of  their  vindication."  The  first  section  of  this  act  declares  "  that 
all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any 
foreign  power,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared 

^  20  state  Trials,  1 ;  Lofft,  18  ;  Broom,  Const  Law,  105. 

'  The  common-law  of  England  permits  the  impressment  of  seafaring  men  for  the 
royal  navy.  ExparU  Fox,  5  State  Trials,  276  ;  Bradford's  Case,  18  State  Trials,  1328 ; 
Rex  r.  Tubbs,  Cowp.  512 ;  Foster,  Cr.  Law,  178  ;  1  Bl.  Comm.  419  ;  Broom,  Const. 
Law,  116.     But  this  is  not  suffered  in  America. 

*  Matter  of  Turner,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  R.  84. 

(a)  See  the  Civil  Bights  Cases,  109  U.  8.  8. 
VOL.  II.  —  43 
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to  )je  citizens  of  the  United  States:  and  such  citizens,  of  every 
race  and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slav- 
ery or  invohintaiy  sei-vitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the 
same  riglits  in  every  State  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  and  enforce  contracts  ;  to  inherit^  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold, 
and  convey  real  and  personal  propei'ty ;  and  to  full  and  equal 
henefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
])ro|>erty,  as  is  enjoyed  by  whit€  citizens,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
like  punishment  J  pains,  and  jienalties,  and  to  none  other ;  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  noti?»'ith- 
standing/'  The  subsequent  sections  impose  penalties  for  the 
violation  of  the  rights  here  declai*ed>  and  give  the  appropriate 
criminal  and  civil  remedies. 

§  1927,  The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  this  act  was  af- 
firmed (a)  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  a  case  which  arose  under 
a  statute  of  Maryland,  for  the  apprenticing  of  negro  children. 
That  statute  made  important  distinctions  between  white  and 
colored  apprentices;  describing  the  master's  right  in  the  latter 
case  as  "  juoperty  and  interest/*  making  no  provision  for  educa- 
tion, and  allowing  an  assignment  of  the  indentures  by  the  master 
to  any  peraoii  in  the  county :  in  all  which  particulars  it  differed 
from  the  indentures  required  in  the  case  of  white  children.  The 
apprenticeship  of  colored  children,  under  this  statute,  was  de- 
clared by  the  learned  chief  justice  to  be  involuntary  servitude, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  amendment  above  given,  and  conse- 
quently wholly  void,*  Had  there  been  any  doubt  of  its  being  void 
under  this  article,  there  coidd  be  none,  it  is  believed,  of  its  incom- 

»  Matter  of  Turner*  1  Abb.  U.  S.  B.  84,     See  BIjew  w.  United  SUtea,  13  WaD.  581. 


(fl)  The  act  was  by  a  majority  of  the 
court  held  uncouetitulional,  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Cases,  109  U.  S.  3.  The  whole 
subject  is  welt  set  out  in  1  Hure*  Am. 
Cbnst.  Law,  pp.  535  ct  itq.  The  legisla- 
tion was  deemed  an  infringement  of  tbe 
police  powers  of  the  States,  The  learned 
author  just  cited  says  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion hy  Congress  under  the  14th  amend' 
ment :  '*  The  United  States  therefore,  can 
no  more  provide  that,  under  tbe  14th 
amendment,  all  persons  shall  be  admitted. 


irrespective  of  race  or  color,  to  pablie 
places  and  conveyances^  than  they  cau 
make  a  like  rule  with  regard  to  peraona 
of  different  sexes,  or  enact  that  femak 
students  shall  be  admitted  promisouonsly 
to  every  ]ei!ture-room  where  the  anatomy 
of  tbe  human  body  is  taught  to  men* 
Such  questions  faU  under  the  police 
I>owcr.  whicli  belongs  excluaively  to  the 
States,  except  in  the  rare  instances  where 
it  is  conferred  aJlnnatively  on  Congress.'' 
United  8tat«s  p,  BtLrna,  I0t3  U.  S.  6S9. 
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patibility  with  article  fourteen,  which  was  adopted  soon  after, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  which  subsequent  legislation  was  had, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  further  on.^     < 

1  The  act  of  April  9,  1866,  from  which  we  have  quoted  above,  was  re-enacted  and 
enlarged  May  31,  1870,  and  the  stringency  of  its  provisions  increased.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  fact  of  a  State  denying  to  colored  persons  the  right 
to  testify  on  the  trial  of  white  persons  accused  of  crime,  would  not  authorize  the  federal 
courts  to  take  jurisdiction  of  and  try  a  charge  against  a  white  person  of  an  offence 
against  the  State.  Blyew  v.  United  States,  13  Wall.  581.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  had 
held  otherwise  at  the  circuit.     United  SUtes  v,  Rhodes,  1  Abb.  U.  S.  R.  28. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  allude  here  to  an  interesting  question  which,  after 
emancipation,  arose  concerning  contracts  which  had  previously  existed  for  the  hire  or 
sale  of  slaves,  and  upon  which  money  was  owing.  Some  of  the  reconstructed  States 
forbade,  by  their  constitutions,  any  recovery  on  these  contracts  ;  but,  independent  of 
these  prohibitions,  it  was  argued  by  some  parties  that  when  the  laws  which  supported 
slavery  were  repealed,  such  contracts  had  no  support  in  law.  Of  this  opinion  was  Chief 
Justice  Chase,  who,  in  Osborn  o.  Nicholson,  13  WalL  663,  sammarizes  his  views  as 
follows  :  — 

"  1st.  That  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves  were  and  are  against  sound 
morals  and  natural  justice,  and  without  support  except  in  positive  law. 

*'  2d.  That  the  laws  of  the  several  States  by  which  alone  slavery  and  slave  contracts 
could  be  supported  were  annulled  by  the  thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution* 
which  abolished  slavery. 

"  3d.  That  thenceforward  the  common  law  of  all  the  States  was  restored  to  its 
original  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  right,  in  conformity  with  which  some  of  the 
highest  courts  of  the  late  slave  States,  notably  that  of  Louisiana,  have  decided,  and  all 
might,  on  the  same  principles,  decide,  slave  contracts  to  be  invalid,  as  inconsistent 
with  their  jurisprudence,  and  this  court  has  properly  refused  to  interfere  with  those 
decisions. 

'*  4th.  That  the  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  for- 
bids compensation  for  slaves  emancipated  by  the  thirteenth,  can  be  vindicated  only  on 
these  principles." 

See  also  opinion  of  Caldwell,  Dist  J.,  in  the  same  case  at  the  circuit,  1  Dillon,  219. 
Also  in  Buckner  v.  Street,  Id.  248.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  first  men- 
tioned, held  that  if  the  contracts  were  valid  when  made,  they  were  not  affected  by 
emancipation. 
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scattered  among  a  people  who  have  been  elevated  from  slavery 
to  manhood  by  its  defeat,  but  who,  nevertheless,  being  the  weaker 
in  numbers  and  resources,  must  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
defeated  party  for  just  and  kind  treatment,  and  even  for  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

§  1929.  Nor  were  some  other  circumstances  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  legislation,  temporary  or  permanent,  which  the  times 
demanded  came  to  be  considered.  Persons  who  had  held  high 
positions  in  the  States  and  the  nation  had  been  prominent  and 
active  in  the  effort  to  create  a  new  confederacy  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Union,  and  reasonably  might  be  expected  to  retain  after  their 
failure  some  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  whose 
workings  they  had  thought  would  justify  a  revolution,  and  from 
which,  in  consequence,  they  had  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
withdraw  their  section.  In  aid  of  the  rebellion  a  very  large  in- 
debtedness had  been  contracted,  which  the  courts  now  held  to  be 
illegal  and  worthless,  but  which,  nevertheless,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  was  interested  in,  and  a  still  greater  number 
believed  to  be  just  and  deserving  of  payment.  The  debt,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  had  been  created  by  the  government  to  carry 
on  the  war,  the  same  classes,  and  perhaps  others,  might  be  willing 
to  repudiate,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  incurred  for  a 
purpose  which,  in  their  view,  ought  not  to  have  been  accomplished. 
To  Congress  and  to  the  majority  of  the  people  it  seemed  clear 
that  these  circumstances  demanded  additional  securities  by  way 
of  constitutional  amendment,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing the  newly  conferred  rights  and  liberties  of  the  African  race, 
but  also  to  secure  against  possible  dangers  the  credit  of  the  States 
and  the  honor  of  the  general  government.  And  acting  on  this 
belief,  Congress,  in  June,  1866,  submitted  to  the  States  a  further 
amendment,  which,  two  years  later,  after  having  received  in  due 
form  the  approval  of  the  requisite  number  of  the  States,  was  pub- 
lished, by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  duly  ratified.^ 

^  July  28,  1868.  The  proclamation  in  this  case  was  peculiar.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  times  that  the  President  differed  with  C!ongress  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  that  the  proceedings  taken  by 
him  for  their  reorganization,  and  for  the  establishment  of  loyal  State  governments, 
were  set  aside  by  Congress.  The  reasons  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  that  body  may 
be  stated  in  general  terms  to  have  been,  that  the  power  to  originate  such  proceeding 
was  legislative  and  not  executive  ;  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  President  did  not  suffi- 
ciently protect  the  government  against  the  danger  of  such  States  passing  immediately 
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and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.    No  State  i^all 

aeTeral  States  of  the  Union,  haye  ratified  the  fonrteenth  article  of  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  duly  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  each  house  of 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress ;  therefore, 

**  *  Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatiyes  eoncuiring),  That  said 
fourteenth  article  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitntion  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  shall  be  duly  promulgated  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

*" Attest:  Oeoroe  C.  Gorham,  Secretary,* 

"And  whereas,  official  notice  has  been  received  at  the  department  of  State  that 
the  legislatures  of  the  several .  States  next  hereinafter  named  have,  at  the  times 
respectively  herein  mentioned,  taken  the  proceedings  hereinafter  recited  upon  or  in 
relation  to  the  ratification  of  the  said  proposed  amendment,  called  article  fourteenth, 
namely  :  — 

"  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  ratified  the  amendment  June  80,  1866 ;  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  ratified  it  July  7,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  ratified 
it  July  19,  1866  ;  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  ratified  it  September  11, 1866,  and  the 
legislature  of  the  same  State  passed  a  resolution  in  April,  1868,  to  withdraw  the  con- 
sent to  it ;  the  legislature  of  Oregon  ratified  it  September  19,  1866  ;  the  legislature 
of  Texas  rejected  it  November  1,  1866  ;  the  legiaUtnre  of  Vermont  ratified  it  on  or 
previous  to  November  9, 1866  ;  the  legislature  of  Georgia  rejected  it  November  18, 
1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  ratified  it  July  21,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  rejected  it  December  4, 1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State 
ratified  it  July  4,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  rejected  it  December  20, 
1866,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  ratified  it  July  9,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  rejected  it  January  9, 1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  rejected  it  January 
10,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  New  York  ratified  it  January  10, 1867  ;  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  ratified  it  January  11,  1867,  and  the  legislature  of  the  same  State  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  January,  1868,  to  withdraw  its  consent  to  it ;  the  legislature  of  Illinois  rati- 
fied it  January  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  ratified  it  January  16, 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Kansas  ratified  it  January  18,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Maine 
ratified  it  January  19,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Nevada  ratified  it  January  22,  1867  ; 
the  legislature  of  Missouri  ratified  it  on  or  previous  to  January  26,  1867  ;  the  legisla- 
ture of  Indiana  ratified  it  January  29,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  ratified  it 
February  1, 1867 ;  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  ratified  it  February  7,  1867  ;  the 
legislature  of  Delaware  rejected  it  February  7,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin 
ratified  it  February  13,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ratified  it  February  18, 
1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Michigan  ratified  it  February  15,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  ratified  it  March  20,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Maryland  rejected  it 
March  28,  1867  ;  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  ratified  it  June  15,  1867 ;  the  legislature 
of  Iowa  ratified  it  April  3, 1868  ;  the  legislature  of  Arkansas  ratified  it  April  6,  1868  ; 
the  legislature  of  Florida  ratified  it  June  9,  1868  ;  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  ratified 
it  July  9,  1868  ;  and  the  legislature  of  Alabama  ratified  it  July  18,  1868. 

**  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  in  execution  of  the  aforesaid  act,  and  of  the  aforesaid  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  2l8t  of  July,  1868,  and  in  conformance  thereto,  do  hereby  direct 
the  said  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  authorized  to  promulgate  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  said  proposed  amendment  has  been  adopted  in  the  man- 
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make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  pririleges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State 

ner  herein  before?  ra^titioned,  by  the  States  specified  in  the  said  concuirent  rcsolation^ 
namely,  the  Statoa  of  Connecticut,  New  Hatiipshire,  TeniiWMiee,  New  Jersey,  OrGgoi^l 
Venuont,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  West  Virj^nia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nevada,  Mtaaountj 
Indiana,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island^  Wi^icoiiain,  Pennsylvania,  Michigun,  Massachuwtts,  , 
Nebrajskji,  lowa^  Arkansna,  Florida,  North  Ciirolina,  I^uisiana,  South  Carolina,  ALi- 
bama,  and  also  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Geor^a  ;  the  States  tba«  speet6«i 
being  more  than  thi-ee-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

**  And  I  do  further  certify  that  the  said  amendment  hiu$  become  Ttlid  to  all  intifoty 
and  pnrpa'Ka  as  a  [tart  of  the  ConBtitulion  of  the  United  States. 

**  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  band  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
department  of  State  to  he  affixed. 

"  Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  28th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1868,  and  of  the  independeD&e  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  nittety- 
thifd. 

"William  IL  Seward, 
*'  Secretary  of  State," 

In  referring  to  the  history  of  th©  T€«»n»traction  measures  of  Congreaa,  we  may 
also  mention  the  attempt  iu  the  name  of  the  State  of  MisnisJiippi  to  enjoin  the  Presi- 
de iit  from  enforcing  those  measures  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  The 
attempt  failed  j  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holding  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  coerce  or  restrain  the  President  in  the  performAfii^  of 
his  executive  and  political  functions.  Mississippi  v.  Johnson,  4  Wall.  475.  Tlie  eaaa 
wajj  diatinguished  from  Marbury  o.  Madison,  1  Oronch,  137,  and  Kendall  v.  Stockton, 
12  Pet.  527,  in  which  cases  the  acts  to  bo  performed  were  purely  ministerial,  And 
nothing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  oJhcer.  See  also  Georgia  v.  Stantoa,  <l 
Wall  61, 

The  qoestion  whether  a  State  which  has  once  ratified  a  constitutional  amendment 
may  afterward  withdraw  its  absent,  has  now  ceased  to  be  of  practical  importance  as 
regards  the  amendments  alrt^dy  made,  which  are  ratified  whether  the  withdrmw* 
ing  States  are  counted  or  not.  But  it  still  has  a  speculatire  interest,  which  may  it 
aoroe  future  day  be  something  more.  Generally  speaking,  when  a  pmijosition  is 
made  for  a  mntuol  compact  or  agreement,  no  one  is  bound  by  his  expression  of  con- 
curreuce  until  the  others  hare  accepted  ;  his  own  acceptance  must  up  to  that  time  he 
regtti-ded  as  provisional,  and  may  be  withdmwn  at  pleaswre.  If  a  proposed  agree- 
ment, compact,  or  convention  between  States  stands  on  any  different  footing,  the  con* 
•eqnences  may  possibly,  under  some  circumstances,  be  ejctremely  serious,  if  the  final 
acceptance  of  a  constitutional  amendment  shall  be  postponed  by  any  States  tmiil 
important  changes  hearing  upon  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  the  act  hare  taken  |ilaoeu 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  constitutional  umendment  proposed  in  1861  for  the  ptotiic*  ' 
tioti  of  slavery  in  the  States  had  been  accepted  at  thnt  time  hy  the  requisite  ntimber 
of  Stiitea  save  three,  could  it  be  seriously  urged  that,  in  1S65,  after  the  circumartaneea 
hnd  wholly  changed,  the  three  States  of  Kentuckj%  Maryland,  and  Delawar**,  —  sop* 
posing  them  not  to  have  been  originally  assenting,  and  the  number  of  States  not  to 
hnve  increased,  —  could  move  the  subject  anew,  and  by  their  mtification  bind  the 
other  States  to  an  smendment  protecting  slavery,  notw^ithstanding  the  other  States 
ha^l  withdrawn  their  assent,  and  notwithstanding  the  amendment,  if  then  for  thi»  fitst  ' 
time  proposed,  would  unceremoniously  hare  been  rejected  by  the  groat  m^otitjt 
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deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  (a) 

§  1931.  The  purpose  of  the  first  clause  of  this  paragraph  un- 
doubtedly was,  to  put  at  rest  forever  the  question  whether  colored 
persons  were  to  be  recognized  as  citizens.  That  question  had 
been  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  very  noted  case,^  and  a  deci- 

Perhaps  this  suggestion  of  a  case  that  might  easily  hare  heen  possihle  hut  for  the 
precipitation  of  events,  will  he  sufficient  to  show  the  unsoundness  and  danger  of  a 
rule  which,  if  applied  as  suggested,  would  find  no  analogies  in  the  law  applicable  to 
private  contracts.  It  will  be  remembered  that  two  of  the  amendments  proposed  and 
submitted  during  Washington's  administration  were  not  adopted  by  the  requisite 
number  of  the  States.  Are  they  still  pending  for  ratification  by  the  others  ? 
1  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  898. 


(a)  A  statute  which  deckres  that  no 
more  than  two  new  trials  shaU  be  granted 
to  the  same  party  in  any  action  at  law, 
or  upon  the  trial  by  jury  of  an  issue  of 
fact  in  equity,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fourteenth  Amendment  Louisville  &  N. 
R.  Co.  V,  Woodson,  134  U.  S.  614.  Nor 
does  this  amendment  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  respect  of  police 
powers.  Powell  v.  Commonwealth,  127 
U.  S.  678  (relating  to  the  making  of  oleo- 
mai^rine) ;  Kidd  v.  Pearson,  128  U.  S. 
1  (as  to  intoxicating  liquors) ,  Mugler  v. 
Kansas,  123  U.  S.  623  (the  same). 

It  is  no  objection  to  legislation  as 
being  obnoxious  to  this  amendment  that 
it  is  special,  where  the  legislation  applies 
to  aU  alike.  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v 
Mackey,  127  U.  S.  205.  Corporations 
are  within  the  operation  of  the  amend- 
ment Ibid. ;  Minneapolis  R.  Co.  v.  Beck- 
with,  129  U.  S.  26  ;  Santa  Clara  ». 
Southern  Pacific  R.  Co.,  118  U.  S.  894; 
Pembina  Silver  Mining  Co.  v,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 125  U.  S.  181. 

Railroads  may  be  required  to  provide 
and  maintain  fences  and  cattle-guards 
along  their  tracks.  Missouri  Pacific  R. 
Co.  V,  Humes,  115  U.  S.  512;  Minneap- 
olis R.  Co.  r.  Beckwith,  supra. 

Further  as  to  this  amendment,  see 
Nashville  R.  Co.  v.  Alabama,  128  U.  S. 
96 ;  Walston  v,  Nevin,  128  U.  S.  578 ; 


Wurts  V.  Hoagland,  114  U.  S.  606  ;  Rich- 
mond R.  Co.  V.  Richmond,  96  U.  S.  529 ; 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v.  Mackey,  127 
U.  S.  205 ;  Minneapolis  Ry.  Co.  v.  Her- 
rick.  Id.  210;  Walker  v.  Pennsylvania, 
Id  699  ;  Minneapolis  R  Co.  v.  Beckwith, 
129  U.  S.  26  ;  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  v, 
Humes,  115  U.  S.  512 ;  Pembina  Mining 
Co.  V,  Pennsylvania,  125  U.  S.  181  ; 
Church  V.  Kelsey,  121  U.  8.  282 ;  Little 
Rock  R.  Co.  V.  Worthen,  120  U.  8.  97  ; 
Hayes  v.  Missouri,  Id.  68  ;  Barbier  v. 
Connolly,  113  U.  S.  27  ;  Chicago  R.  Co.  v. 
McUughlin,  119  U.  8.  666 ;  Yick  Wo 
V.  Hopkins,  118  U.  8.  356  ;  Head  v,  Amos- 
keag  Manuf.  Co.,  113  U.  S.  9  ;  Pace  v. 
Alabama,  106  U.  S.  583 ;  Bush  v.  Ken- 
tucky,  107  U.  S.  110  (statute  excluding 
all  but  white  citizens  from  serving  on 
jury  held  unconstitutional) ;  Neal  v.  Del- 
aware, 108  U.  8.  386  (same)  ;  Strauder  v. 
West  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  803  (same) ; 
Virginia  v.  Rives,  Id.  313  (same) ;  Ex 
Parte  Virginia,  Id.  313  and  839  (same) ; 
Gross  9.  United  States  Mortgage  Co,  108 
U.  S.  477  ;  CivU  Rights  Cases,  109  U.  8. 
8;  United  States  v,  Cruikshank,  92 
U.  S.  542  ;  Louisiana  v.  New  Orleans,  109 
U.  8.  285 ;  Missouri  v.  Lewis,  101  U.  S. 
22  (right  of  the  8tate  to  erect  courts  of 
appeal) ;  Richmond  R.  Co.  v.  Richmond, 
96  U.  S.  521 ;  Walker  v.  Sauvinet,  92 
U.  a  90  (trial  by  jury). 
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Bion  had  been  rendered  adverse  to  their  right  That  decisian, 
however,  had  been  the  subject  of  violent  and  angry  fiolitical  ex- 
cite^lent ;  the  conclusion  of  the  people,  as  indicated  bjr  the  elec- 
tions, apj:»eared  to  be  adverse  to  its  soundness ;  and  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  civil  war^  it  had  not  been  recognized  as 
law  by  either  of  tlie  political  departments  of  the  government.* 
Moreover,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  directed,  had  expressly  declared  the  right  of  colored 
persons  to  citizenship,  and  made,  for  the  protection  of  this  right, 
stringent  regulations  which  were  being  enforced  throughout  the 
Union.  An  act  of  Congress,  however,  was  not,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  most  satisfactory  determination  of  a  question  of  this 
nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  rights  of  a  class  of  persons  still 
suffering  under  a  ban  of  prejudice  could  never  be  deemed  entirely 
secure  when  at  any  moment  it  was  within  the  power  of  an  uu- 
friendly  majority  in  Congress  to  take  them  away  by  repealing  the 
act  which  conferred  them.  But  in  the  second  place,  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  above  referred  to  still  remained  unreversed 
by  any  formal  determination  of  the  court,  and  if  that  decision  was 
to  be  followed,  it  might  be  doubtful  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
itself  would  be  held  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress, Any  possible  doubt  that  could  exist  on  so  important  a 
question  it  was  obviously  proper  to  have  settled  in  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  conclusive  mode;  and  after  the  passions  engendered 
by  the  war  hud  been  suffered  to  cool,  and  the  people  had  begun  to 
turn  their  attention  from  the  contests  of  the  past  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  the  number 
was  few  indeed  who  would  have  been  disposed  to  deny  citizenship 
to  this  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  object  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question  by  express  declaration  of  the  Constitution  itself.* 

*  See  apinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  Not»  29,  1802.  Ferhapa  it  woald  not 
be  iocorrect  to  add  to  what  is  sakt  in  the  text,  that  tlie  decision  in  Scott  v.  Saiidford 
had  b««ft  diMregarded  by  the  jadicial  dep<irtmctit  also  ;  for  soon  after  Mr.  Chaae  took 
liU  aeat  as  chit-f  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  person  of  Afrima  blood  was  swgre 
in  as  an  attorney  nnd  counsellor  of  that  court,  without  objection  from  any  ^luutei^ 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his  account  of  his  admimstration  (p.  51),  truly  remaTka  thai  tbi 
correctneas  and  binding  effect  of  the  deciaion  referred  to  were  ioatantlj  reeiatfid 
by  the  reptiblican  party  and  wlutt  were  known  aa  the  Douglas  democmia  of  tb« 
north ;  the  two  together  constituting  a  very  large  tnnjority  of  all  the  roleri  in  lliat 
•ection  of  the  Union. 

*  The  new  constitutional  amendmentfi  were  expresaly  accepted  as  a  finalitj  by 
formal  reaolutionB  adopted  in  the  conventiona  of  each  of  the  great  political  partiei, 
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§  1932.  The  word  "citizen"  (a)  is  employed  in  the  law  in  differ- 
ent senses  under  different  circumstances.  As  generally  employed, 
however,  it  may  be  said  to  mean  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  the 
government^  and  entitled  to  protection  from  it.  Such,  doubtless, 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  here  used.  It  therefore  includes 
females  as  well  as  males,  minors  as  well  as  adults,  those  who  do 
not  as  well  as  those  who  do  possess  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise.  This  clause  consequently  confers  the  right  to  vote  or 
to  participate  in  the  government  upon  no  one.  That  is  a  privilege 
which  under  no  government  belongs  to  all  citizens,  but  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  persons  only  who  possess  the  special  qualifica- 
tions which  are  described  by  express  law.^ 

§  1933.  Under  the  definition  given  above,  and  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  amendment,  persons  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  never 
renounced  the  allegiance  to  which  they  were  born,  though  they 
may  have  a  residence  in  the  country,  more  or  less  permanent,  for 
business,  instruction,  or  pleasure,  are  not  citizens.^  Neither  are 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  citizens,  so  long  as  they 
preserve  their  tribal  relations  and  recognize  the  headship  of  their 
chiefs,  notwithstanding  that,  as  against  the  action  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  may  be  said  to 
owe  a  qualified  allegiance  to  the  government.  When  living  within 
territory  over  which  the  laws,  either  State  or  territorial,  are  ex- 
tended, they  are  protected  by  and  at  the  same  time  held  amenable 
to  those  laws  in  all  their  intercourse  with  the  body  politic  and 

held  in  1872  ;  eyen  those  who  had  opposed  them  originally  uniting  in  declaring  them 
conclusive. 

1  See  this  point  discussed  at  length  in  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Bates  of  Nov. 
29,  1862.  He  very  correctly  remarks  that  "  no  person  in  the  United  States  ever  did 
exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in  virtue  of  the  naked  unassisted  fact  of  citizenship.  In 
every  instance  the  right  depends  upon  some  additional  fact  and  cumulative  qualifica- 
tion, which  may  as  perfectly  exist  without  as  with  citizenship."  J 

>  Persons  brought  in  by  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory  are  not  regarded  as 
aliens,  but  as  citizens.  So  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Yulee,  chosen  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Florida,  and  this  ruling  has  been  acted  upon  since  as  clearly  and 
unquestionably  correct. 

(a)  The  right  of  suffrage  does  not  fol-  conferred  by  other  parts  of  the  Constitu- 

low  upon  this  amendment ;  citizens,  even  tion  ;  State  laws  restricting  suffrage  to* 

when  of  age,  are  not  necessarily  voters  ;  men  are  valid.    Id.    See  also  Bradwell  v. 

the  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  Illinois,  16  WalL  180  (right  of  women  to 

female   suffrage.      Minor  v.  Happersett,  practise  law). 
21  Wall.  162.      Nor  is  citizen  suffrage 
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With  the  individualB  composing  it ;  but  they  are  also,  as  a  quasi 
foreign  people,  regarded  as  being  under  the  direction  and  tutelage 
of  the  general  government,  and  subjected  to  peculiar  regulations 
BB  de[>enclent  conxniunities*  They  are  "  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion ^*  of  the  United  States  only  in  a  much  qualified  sense ;  and  it 
would  obviously  be  inconsistent  with  the  semi-independent  char- 
acter of  such  a  trilKJ,  and  with  the  obedience  they  are  expected  to 
render  to  their  tribal  head,  that  they  should  be  vested  with  the 
complete  rights,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  subjected  to  the  full  re- 
sponsibilities of  American  citizens.  It  would  not  for  a  moment  be 
contended  that  such  was  the  effect  of  tins  amendment.^  (a)  WTjen, 
however,  the  tribal  relations  are  dissolved,  when  the  headship  of 
the  chief  or  the  authority  of  the  tribe  is  no  longer  recognized,  and 
tlie  individual  Indian,  turning  his  back  ujjon  his  former  mode  of 
life,  makes  himself  a  member  of  the  civilized  community,  the  case 
is  wholly  altered.  He  then  no  longer  acknowledges  a  divided  alle- 
giance; he  joins  himself  to  the  body  politic;  he  gives  evidence  of 
his  purpose  to  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life;  and 
as  his  case  is  then  within  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  it  would 
seem  that  his  right  to  protection,  in  person,  property,  and  privi- 
lege, must  be  as  complete  as  the  allegiance  to  the  government 
to  which  he  must  then  bo  held ;  'as  complete  in  short,  as  that  of 
any  other  native-bom  inhabitant. 

§  1934.  The  States  are  also  forbidden  to  "make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States/'  What  are  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  several  States  has  been  somewhat  considered  in 
another  place  ;^  and  an  examination  of  the  judicial  decisions 
there  referred  to  will  illustrate  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered 
in  any  attempt  at  a  satisfactory  enumeration.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  felt  the  full  force  of  this  difficulty,  and  has  declared 

1  **They  have  never  been  regarded  us  citizens  or  member*  of  piir  body  politic 
within  thft  contemplation  of  the  Constitution.  They  have  always  been  and  are  stiU 
conBidered  by  our  laws  as  dejiendetit  tribes,  governed  by  their  own  usages  and  chiefs, 
but  placed  under  our  protection  nnd  snbjwt:  t«  oor  coercion,  so  far  as  the  pablic 
safety  re<]uired  it,  and  no  farther."  P^r  Kent,  Chancellor,  in  Goodell  v,  Jackson,  SO 
Johns.  710. 

*  Supra,  5§  1805»  1806»  and  notes.  See  particularly  the  cases  of  Corfield  p,  Coryell, 
4  Wash.  0.  C.  380.  and  Paul  it.  Virginia,  8  Wall  180*  Also  opinion  of  Attortiey* 
General  Bates  of  Nor.  29,  1693. 

(a)  Sm  Elk  V,  Wlikiiu,  112  U.  S.  94. 
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that  it  would  not  describe  and  define  them  in  a  general  classi- 
fication ;  preferring  to  deal  with  each  case  on  a  consideration  of 
its  particular  facts.  ^  These  things  are,  beyond  question,  among 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States:  to  be 
protected  in  life  and  liberty  by  the  law ;  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
enjoy  property ;  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with  under  general 
laws ;  to  be  exempted  from  inequality  in  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment ;  to  establish  family  relations  under  the  regulations  of  law ; 
to  choose  from  those  which  are  lawful  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion of  life ;  to  institute  and  maintain  actions  of  every  kind  in 
the  courts,  and  to  make  defence  against  unlawful  violence.  The 
elective  franchise,  it  has  been  seen,  is  not  of  necessity  a  citizen's 
right;  but  whenever  he  can  bring  himself  within  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed  therefor,  it  is  his  privilege  to  do  so,  and  particu- 
lar and  invidious  distinctions  must  be  regarded  as  forbidden. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  like  distinctions  under  laws 
establishing  public  schools,  pre-emption  laws,  exemption  laws, 
and  the  like ;  the  rules  which  exclude  persons  from  their  bene- 
fits must  be  uniform  and  not  partial ;  the  individual  citizen  is 
always  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  general  laws  which  govern 
society. 

§  1935.  We  have  already  given  the  first  section  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  so  called,  enacted  by  Congress  a  short  time  before 
this  amendment  was  submitted  by  that  body  to  the  States  for 
ratification,  and  which  undertook  an  enumeration  of  the  rights 
which  the  freedmen,  by  virtue  of  the  citizenship  which  the  act 
proposed  to  assure  to  them,  should  possess  and  enjoy.  These 
rights,  we  may  safely  infer,  were  understood  by  Congress  to  be 
the  same  with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  gen- 
eral. The  freedmen  were  to  "  have  the  same  right  in  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce 
contracts;  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence;  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty ;  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceedings 
for  the  security  of  person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white 
citizens,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  like  punishments,  pains,  and 
penalties,  and  to  none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regula- 
tion, or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

§  1936.    Such  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 

1  Connor  v.  ElUott,  18  How.  591. 
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the  States;  to  be  protected  in  life  and  liberty,  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition  and  enjoyment  of  propertyj  under  equal  and  impartial  laws 
which  govern  the  whole  community.  Tliis  ''puts  the  State  upon 
its  true  foundation :  a  society  for  the  establislmicnt  and  admin- 
ifltration  of  general  justice,  —  Justice  to  all,  equal  and  fixed^ 
recognizing  individual  rights  and  not  imparting  them,"  It 
recognizes  **  the  important  truth  ^ — in  a  republican  government, 
the  fundamental  truth- — that  the  minority  have  indisputable  and 
inalienable  rights;  that  the  majority  are  not  everything  and  the 
minority  nothing;  that  the  people  may  not  do  what  they  please, 
but  that  their  power  is  limited  to  what  is  just  to  all  composing 
Bociety."^  The  people  of  the  States,  in  framing  their  several 
constitutions,  have  undertaken  to  secure  these  fundamental  rights 
against  invasion;  sometimes  by  particular  enumeration;  more 
often  by  general  words ;  always  in  some  form  of  language  sup- 
posed  to  be  completely  effectual ;  and  we  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety  apply  to  their  several  guaranties  as  they  now  stand 
what  has  so  justly  been  said  of  one  of  them*  *' These  are  not  vain 
words.  Within  the  sphere  of  their  influence  no  person  can  be 
created^  no  person  can  be  born^  with  civil  or  political  privileges 
not  enjoyed  equally  by  all  his  fellow -citizens ;  nor  can  any  insti- 
tution be  established  recognizing  distinction  of  birth.  Here  is 
the  great  charter  of  every  human  being  drawing  vital  breath 
upon  this  soilj  whatever  may  be  his  condition  and  whoever  may 
be  his  parents.  He  may  be  poor,  weak,  humble,  or  black,  —  he 
may  be  of  Caucasian,  Jewish,  Indian,  or  Ethiopian  race,  —  he 
may  he  of  French,  German,  English,  or  Irish  extraction;  but 
before  the  Constitution  all  these  distinctions  disappear.  He  is 
not  poor,  weak,  humble,  or  black;  nor  is  he  Caucasian,  Jew, 
Indian,  or  Ethiopian;  nor  is  he  French,  German,  English,  or 
Irish:  he  is  man,  the  equal  of  all  his  fellow-men.  He  is  one  of 
the  children  of  the  State,  which,  like  an  impartial  parent,  re- 
gards all  its  offspring  with  an  equal  care.     To  some  it  may 

^  We  cflnDot  forbear  tnnking  in  tbk  pUoe  the  nhovo  quotation  from  ft  letter  from 
Irlr.  Justice  Story  to  Dr.  Fraiieis  Lieber,  acknowledging  the  worth  and  souDdjievft 
of  the  work  by  that  profound  thinker,  entitled  "The  State."  Tlmt  work  undertook 
to  show,  among  other  things,  that  there  are  limits  to  the  autliority  of  society  otbt 
individuaU  which  no  majority,  however  great,  can  everride ;  »ttd  tho  Cburteenth 
imendmeDt  aeeka  to  embody  the  fundatnental  principle  which  he  pointed  out«  as  a  put 
of  the  written  compact  upon  which  the  iwlitical  fabric  is  constructed.  See  the  letter 
from  which  the  qaotatiou  is  made,  in  Life  and  Letters  of  Justice  Story,  II.  278. 
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justly  allot  higher  duties,  according  to  higher  capacities;  but 
it  welcomes  all  to  its  equal  hospitable  board.  The  State,  imitat- 
ing the  divine  justice,  is  no  respecter  of  persons. "  ^ 

§  1937.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  .the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  of  the  several  States  which  are  to  be  protected 
under  the  clause  now  being  considered,  but  "  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  The  difference  is 
in  a  high  degree  important  Although  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  commonly  citizens  of  individual  States,  this  is  not 
invariably  the  case,  and  if  it  were,  the  privileges  whidh  pertain 

^  Argument  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  on  Equality  before  the  Law.  Speeches,  II. 
841.  We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  somewhat  from  Mr.  Everett  on  the  same  general 
subject  '*  Grant  that  no  new  benefit  —  which,  however,  can  by  no  means  with  truth 
be  granted  —  be  introduced  into  the  world  on  this  plan  of  equality,  still  it  will  have 
discharged  the  inestimable  office  of  communicating,  in  equal  proportion,  to  all  the 
citizens,  those  privileges  of  the  social  union  which  were  before  partitioned  in  an  invi- 
dious gradation  profusely  among  the  privileged  orders,  and  parsimoniously  or  not 
at  all  among  the  rest"  "The  people  of  this  country  are,  by  their  constitutions  of 
government,  endowed  with  a  new  source  of  ei^oyment,  elsewhere  almost  unknown,  — 
a  great  and  substantial  happiness.  Most  of  the  desirable  things  of  life  bear  a  high 
price  in  the  world's  market  Everything  usually  deemed  a  great  good  must,  for  its 
attainment,  be  weighed  down,  in  the  opposite  scale,  with  what  is  usually  deemed  a 
g^reat  evil, —  labor,  care,  danger.  It  is  only  the  unbought,  spontaneous,  essential 
circumstances  of  our  nature  and  condition  that  3rield  a  liberal  enjojrment  Our 
religious  hopes,  intellectual  meditations,  social  sentiments,  family  affections,  political 
privileges,  —  these  are  springs  of  unpurchased  happiness ;  and  to  condemn  men  to 
live  under  an  arbitrary  government  is  to  cut  them  off  from  nearly  all  the  satisfaction 
which  nature  designed  should  flow  from  those  principles  within  us  by  which  a  tribe 
of  kindred  men  is  constituted  a  people."    Everett's  Orations,  I.  122,  123. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Massachusetts  Body  of  Liberties,  adopted  in  1641,  was 
exceedingly  comprehensive  in  its  specification  of  privileges  and  immunities.  "No 
man's  life  shall  be  taken  away  ;  Ho  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained  ;  no 
man's  person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained,  banished,  dismembered,  nor  anyways 
punished  ;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or  children  ;  no  man's  goods  or 
estate  shall  be  taken  away,  or  any  way  endangered,  under  color  of  law,  or  counte- 
nance of  authority  ;  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law  of  the 
country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  the  general  court  and  sufficiently  pub- 
lished, or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  the  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  in  capital  cases,  or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according 
to  that  word  to  be  judged  by  the  general  court"  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  England, 
II,  26.  And  the  preamble  to  that  code  is  specially  significant,  and  reads  as  if  pre- 
pared for  and  written  in  anticipation  of  the  very  clause  we  have  now  under  review  ; 
**  The  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immunities,  and  privil^es,  as  humanity,  civil- 
ity,  and  Christianity  call  for,  as  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without 
impeachment  or  infringement,  hath  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  the  tranquillity  and 
stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths ;  and  the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the 
disturbance,  if  not  the  ruin,  of  both." 
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to  citizenship  under  the  general  government  are  as  different  in 
their  nature  from  those  which  belong  to  citizenBhip  in  a  State 
as  the  functions  of  the  one  government  are  diflferent  from  those ' 
of  the  other.  Indeed  it  is  a  consideration  of  the  sphere  of  the 
governments  respectively  which  suggests  the  rights  and  privilege*  ^ 
as  citizens  of  those  entitled  to  their  protection:  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  as  such,  has  the  right  to  demand  protection 
against  the  wrongful  action  of  foreign  authorities;  to  have  the 
l>enefit  of  passports  for  travel  in  other  countries;  to  make  use 
in  common  with  all  others  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Cnit^d 
States;  to  participate  with  others  in  the  benefits  of  the  postal 
laws,  and  the  like.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  general 
ennmeration,  but  these  few  may  suffice  as  illustrations,  and  will 
suggest  others.  Such  rights  and  privileges  the  general  govern* 
ment  must  allow  and  ensure,  and  such  the  several  States  must 
not  abridge  or  obstruct; '  but  the  duty  of  protection  to  a  citizen 
of  a  State  in  his  privileges  and  immunities  as  such  is  not  by  this 
clause  devolved  upon  the  general  government,  but  remains  with 
the  State  itself  where  it  naturally  and  properly  belongs. 

§  1938,  It  is  further  declared  by  this  article  that  *Vno  State 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws."  In  a  country  where  the  rights 
of  the  individual  citizen  were  already  so  well  guarded,  it  might 
seem  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to  establish  new  guaranties 
which,  after  all,  in  their  purpose,  must  have  the  same  end  as 
others  already  existing,  and  in  their  scope  can  perhaps  embrace 
no  more*  But  at  the  time  of  the 'English  revolution  in  1688  it 
was  not  deemed  unimportant  by  the  able  statesmen  and  profound 
lawyers  who  conducted  it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  that  a  bill 
of  rights  should  be  solemnly  agreed  upon  and  promulgated,  not- 
withstanding the  Great  Charter,  with  all  its  restrictions  and 
guaranties,  was  still  the  law  of  the  land.  The  securities  of  indi- 
vidual rights,  it  has  often  been  observed,  cannot  be  too  frequently 
declared,  nor  in  too  many  forms  of  words ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
guard  too  vigilantly  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  nor  to 


1  The  State  courtft  may  nevertheless  give  a  remedy  if  hy  a  tortious  act  a  person  ii 
deprived  of  n  right  ensured  him  uudcr  a  law  of  Cougress.  Aa,  for  inatanoe,  if  a  post^ 
master  refus«'.<}  to  ileliver  mail  matter  to  tbe  parson  to  whom  it  ift  addreased.  Tc»l  tt. 
FeltoDp  12  How.  284. 
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watch  with  too  lively  a  auspicion  the  propensity  of  persons  in 
authority  to  break  through  the  "cobweb  chains  of  paper  consti- 
tutions. "  ^  Moreover,  it  is  not  entirely  clear  that  this  clause  is 
simply  cumulative.  Without  it,  might  it  not  be  contended  with 
some  plausibility,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  with  success,  that 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  laws,  if  they  operate  professedly  upon 
all,  must  be  held  within  the  province  of  legislation,  because  con- 
ceding to  every  one  the  same  measure  of  privilege  and  right 
which  is  possessed  by  any  ? 

§  1939.  A  popular  form  of  government,  as  elsewhere  has  been 
shown, 2  does  not  necessarily  assure  to  the  people  an  exemption 
from  tyrannical  legislation.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  popular 
the  form,  if  there  be  no  checks  or  guards,  the  greater,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  danger  that  excitement  and  passion  will  sway  the 
public  councils,  and  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  laws  be  enacted. 
Nor  are  laws  necessarily  equal  and  just  because  professedly  they 
act  upon  all  alike.  A  general  law  may  establish  regulations 
upon  subjects  not  properly  falling  within  the  province  of  govern- 
ment, and  yet  be  desired  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the 
majority,  who  might  be  inclined,  under  any  circumstances,  volun- 
tarily to  establish  such  regulations  for  themselves;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  law  might  to  the  minority  be  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive,  unjust,  and  tyrannical.  Could  a  law, 
for  instance,  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  persons  upon 
the  church  ot  the  majority,  or  upon  the  political  meetings  of  the 
majority,  or  upon  sports  which  the  majority  favored  but  the 
minority  believed  demoralizing,  be  admissible  merely  because 
everybody  was  included  in  its  command  ?  Would  not,  on  the 
contrary,  its  very  universality  constitute  offensive  discrimina- 
tion, precisely  because  it  would  compel  conformity  where  equality 
of  right  would  demand  liberty  of  choice  ?  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  general  terms  which  are  commonly  employed  in  establish- 
ing constitutional  restraints  are  always  sp  entirely  clear,  certain, 

1  See  note  2,  §  533,  ante.  It  is  not  often  that  legislatures  are  so  reckless  as  to  dis- 
regard, openly  and  boldly,  the  restraints  of  the  Constitution  from  which  they  derive 
their  authority  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes,  when  desirous  to  accomplish 
something  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  forbid,  they  have  questioned 
with  close  and  technical  nicety  the  words  employed,  in  order  to  discover  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  instrument,  while  defeating  its 
plain  and  manifest  purpose. 

s  See  arUe,  §  1621. 
VOL.  II. —44 
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and  definite  in  their  meaning  as  to  render  Buch  restraints  a  full, 
complete,  and  satisfactory  protection,  and  a  safe  reliance  against 
partiality  and  injustice  in  legislation,  if  unfortunately  at  any 
time  passion  should  usurp  the  control  of  public  affairs,  or  cor- 
rupt or  interested  motives  be  suflfered  to  shajx^  tlic  law& 
Conceding,  therefore,  that  if  correctly  construed,  and  applied 
according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  other  constitutional 
provisions,  State  and  national,  might  aflford  ample  security  for 
individual  rights,  we  may  nevertheless  pardon  the  anxiety  for 
further  prohibitions,  and  concede  that^  even  if  wholly  needless, 
the  repetition  of  such  securities  may  well  he  excused  so  long  as 
the  slightest  doubt  of  their  having  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
elaix?d  shall  anywhere  be  found  to  exist. 

§  1940.  Lont^  before  the  foorteenth  ai-ticlewas  ratified,  or  even 
thought  of,  the  several  States  had  declared  in  some  form  of  worda, 
in  their  constitutions,  that  no  citizen  or  no  freeman  should  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law* 
Such  a  declaration  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
the  apportionment  of  the  powers  of  government  l>etween  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  departments.  And  it  may  justly  bo 
said  that  this  declaration  of  State  constitutional  law  had,  as  a 
rule^  been  faithfully  observed  and  enforced.  Tct,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  it  was  not  now  thought  to 
be  sufficient.  The  difllculty  was,  that  certain  classes  of  persons 
in  some  of  the  States  had  not  been  within  its  protection,  either 
lK»cause  held  as  property,  and,  as  such,  subject  in  great  degree 
to  the  arbitrary  dominion  of  masters,  or  because,  belonging  to  a 
proscribed  race,  they  occupied  an  anomalous  position,  and  were 
conceded  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  right  and  privilege,  AU 
these  persons  were  now  citizens;  but  their  capacity  intelligently 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  perform  the  duties  of  citizenship,  or 
even  to  provide  with  prudence  and  foresight  for  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  themselves  and  their  families,  did  not  receive  im- 
mediate recognition  from  their  late  masters  and  rulers,  nor 
perhaps  from  the  people  in  gencraL  The  feeling  was  prevalent 
that,  even  if  they  were  not,  ^as  many  thought  they  were,  — as 
corajjared  with  the  European  races,  deficient  in  natural  en- 
dowments, still  their  lack  of  opportmiity  to  fit  themselves  for 
indi?pendent  and  responsible  action  must  make  them  greatly 
dependent,  and,  moreover,  tliat  much  of  the  servility  and  degra- 
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dation  of  their  former  condition  must  cling  to  them  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  for  generations.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
ideas,  was  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  legislation  would  be 
enacted,  the  actual  purpose  of  which  might  be,  whether  avowed 
or  not,  or  the  effect  even  if  not  designed,  to  keep  the  colored 
race  for  a  time  at  least  in  that  condition  of  pupilage  and  depen- 
dence for  which  only,  as  many  believed  and  declared,  they  were 
adapted  either  by  nature  or  acquirements  ?  It  was  not  to  be 
denied  —  indeed  it  was  notorious  —  that  such  a  fear  prevailed ; 
and  that  it  was  not  wholly  without  reason  was  made  apparent  in 
the  legislation  adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  which  undertook 
to  establish  peculiar  regulations  of  labor  and  apprenticeship  for 
the  colored  people.  These  regulations  assumed  the  unfitness 
of  that  people  to  act  independently  and  freely  on  their  own  be- 
half, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  legislating  for  them  as 
dependent  persons.  If  the  public  sentiment  in  any  of  the 
States  would  demand  and  justify  such  legislation  as  being 
necessary,  was  there  not  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  judicial  tribunals  also  ?  And  if  sustained  and 
enforced,  would  not  the  probable,  nay,  the  inevitable,  result  be, 
to  perpetuate  the  degradation  of  this  people,  or,  at  least,  to 
interpose  serious  obstacles  to  any  efforts  which  might  be  made 
to  elevate  them  to  a  condition  of  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens  ?  ^ 

§  1941.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  ^  due  process  of  law  "  has 
been  barely  alluded  to  in  another  place,  in  which  it  is  said  in 
effect  to  affirm  the  right  of  trial  according  to  the  process  and 
proceedings  of  the  common  law.*    Without  doubt  it  does  affirm 

1  Reference  is  here  made  particularly  to  *'  An  act  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master 
and  apprentice,  relative  to  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mnlattoes,"  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Mississippi,  November  22,  1865 ;  the  Vagrant  Act  of  the  same  State,  passed 
November  24,  1865 ;  the  **  Act  to  confer  civil  rights  upon  freedmen,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  25,  1865,  and  the  supplementary  act 
of  December  2d,  following  ;  the  act  discriminating  in  offences  and  punishments  between 
white  and  colored  persous,  passed  in  the  same  State,  November  29,  1865,  and  other 
legislation  somewhat  similar  in  character  adopted  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana, 
in  the  same  and  the  following  year.  Military  department  commanders  in  aome  cases 
issued  orders  forbidding  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation  and  declaring  it  null,  and 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  poned  April  9, 1866,  were  expressly  designed 
to  cover  it. 

3  Ante,  §  1789.    See  State  v.  Simons,  2  Speen,  767. 
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this  in  very  many  cases,  but  certainly  not  in  all.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  it  is  admissible  to  take  property  without 
giiring  any  trinl  in  the  courts,  and  by  modes  somewhat  arbi- 
trary ;  and  there  are  also  cases  in  which  persona  may  be  deprired 
of  liberty  and  even  of  life  by  other  process  than  that  of  the 
common-law  courts,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is  **  due  process  '* 
for  the  special  cases  and  under  the  special  circumstances.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  due  process  of  law  implies  a  right  of  trial 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  is  to  take  our  general 
definition  of  the  priucijile  from  that  which,  though  its  ordinary, 
is  not  its  universal  ajiplicatiun,  and  consequently  is  in  danger  ol 
leading  us  into  error. 

§  1942,  A  little  consideration  of  the  cases  in  which  the  courts 
have  had  occasion  to  consider  and  apply  this  legal  phrase,  will 
perhaps  enable  us  to  gather  the  uuderstandiug  which  has  pre- 
vailed regarding  its  proper  import,  and  assist  us  in  a  proper 
application  in  the  great  variety  of  new  cases  which  must  be  con- 
st-ant ly  arising  hereafter. 

§  1943.  It  has  been  said  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  the 
same,  in  legal  effect,  with  another  phrase,  which  perhaps  is  even 
more  often  employed  by  legal  writers  and  by  jurists,  having  l>eeii 
taken  from  the  celebrated  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  King  John, 
where  it  was  promised  as  the  security  of  freemen.  We  refer  to 
the  phrase  "law  of  the  land/''  Admitting  this  identity  of 
meaning,  however,  we  are  no  nearer  an  understanding  of  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  this  guaranty  than  before.  What  is*' the 
law  of  the  land  *'  ?  It  cannot  l*e  the  common  law  merely.  Stat- 
ute law  is  in  the  highest  sense  the  law  of  the  land;  and  the 
legislative  department,  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  declaring 
from  time  to  time  what  shall  be  the  law,  possesses  ample  powers 
to  make,  modify,  and  rei>eal,  as  pul)Hc  policy  or  the  public  need 
shall  demand.  Such  being  the  case,  the  question  presents  itself, 
whether  anything  may  be  made  the  law  of  the  land,   or  may 

1  **  No  fn?emati  aball  be  taken,  or  inipri80Tied«  or  difiaetzed,  or  outkwi^,  or  bntkiahfidt 
or  any  waya  destroyed,  nor  will  the  king  ptisa  upon  him,  or  commit  him  to  priaoD, 
utileas  by  the  judgment  of  bisi  pers  or  ifu  law  of  the  land,"  That  tbfi  ijieaaing  of  due 
process  of  law  and  of  tho  law  of  the  land  la  identical,  aee  Greene  r.  Brigg%  1  Cnrt 
C.  C.  311  ;  Murray's  Jjesaee  i\  Hoboken  Land  Co.,  IS  How,  276,  per  Curtis,  J.;  State 
1?.  Simons,  2  Speers,  767  ;  Vanxant  p.  Wad  dell,  2  Yerg.  260  ;  Wall/a  Hdrn  r.  Kennedy, 
Id.  554 ;  Errine's  Appeal,  16  Pcnii,  St.  256  ;  Banning  v.  Taylor,  21  Penn.  St.  2W; 
Parsons  v,  Russell,  11  Mich,  12» ;  State  v,  Staten,  6  Cold,  241. 
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become  due  process  of  law,  which  the  legislature,  under  the 
proper  forms,  has  seen  fit  to  enact  ?  To  solve  this  question,  we 
have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  purpose  of  the  clause 
under  examination.  That  purpose,  as  is  apparent,  was  individual 
protection,  and  limitation  upon  'power ;  and  any  construction 
which  would  leave  with  the  legislature  this  unbridled  authority, 
as  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  jurist,  "  would  render  the 
restriction  absolutely  nugatory,  and  turn  this  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  mere  nonsense.  The  people  would  be  made  to  say 
to  the  two  houses:  'You  shall  be  vested  with  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State,  but  no  one  shall  be  disfranchised  or  deprived 
of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  citizen  unless  you  pass  a 
statute  for  that  purpose. '  In  other  words,  you  shall  not  do  the 
wrong  unless  you  choose  to  do  it"^ 

§  1944.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  eminent  advocate  and  states- 
man :  "  Everything  which  may  pass  under  the  form  of  an  enact- 
ment is  not  to  be  considered  the  law  of  the  land.  K  this  were 
so,  acts  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  acts  of  confis- 
cation, acts  reversing  judgments,  and  acts  directly  transferring 
one  man's  estate  to  another,  legislative  judgments,  decrees  and 
forfeitures  in  all  possible  forms,  would  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Such  a  strange  construction  would  render  constitutional  provis- 
ions of  the  highest  importance  completely  inoperative  and  void. 
It  would  tend  directly  to  establish  the  union  of  all  powers  in  the 
legislature.  There  would  be  no  general,  permanent  law  for 
courts  to  administer  or  men  to  live  under.  The  administration 
of  justice  would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony.  Judges 
would  sit  to  execute  legislative  judgments  and  decrees,  not  to 
declare  the  law  or  administer  the  justice  of  the  country. "  And 
he  gives  us  a  definition  of  his  own  in  the  concise  and  compre- 
hensive language  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  the  master: 
"  By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most  clearly  intended  the  general 
law;  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condemns;  which  proceeds 
upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  after  trial.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 

1  Per  Brouson,  J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Porter,  4  HiU,  140.  And  see  Hoke  v,  Henderson, 
4  DeT.  15  ;  Kinney  v.  Beverley,  1  H.  &  M.  586  ;  Arrowsmith  v,  Burlingim,  4  McLean, 
498  ;  Lane  v.  Dorman,  8  Scam.  238 ;  Beed  v.  Wright,  2  Green,  Iowa,  15 ;  Common- 
wealth V.  Byrne,  20  Qrat.  188. 
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govern  society,"  ^  "  Aa  to  the  words  from  Magna  Charta,"  sayg 
another  eminent  jnristj  **  aft^r  volumes  spoken  and  written  with 
a  view  to  their  exposition,  the  good  sense  of  mankind  has  at 
length  settled  down  to  this :  that  they  were  intended  to  secure 
the  individual  from  the  arbitrtiry  exercise  of  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, unrestrained  by  the  established  principles  of  private 
right  and  distributive  justice."* 

§  1945,  Such  have  l>een  the  views  of  able  jurists  and  states- 
men; and  the  deduction  is,  that  life,  liberty,  and  proj^erty  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  known  and  established  principleSi 
whi^h  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either  generally  or  specially j 
either  by  courts  or  executive  officers,  or  by  legislators  them- 
selves* Different  principles  are  applicable  in  diflferent  casesy 
and  require  different  forms  and  proceedings;  in  some,  they 
must  be  judicial;  in  others,  the  government  may  interfere  di- 
rectly and  ex  parte  ;  but  due  process  of  law  in  each  particular 
case  means  such  an  exertion  of  the  powers  of  government  aa  the 
settled  maxims  of  law  i>ermit  and  sanction,  and  under  such  safe* 
guards  for  the  protection  of  individual  rights  as  those  maxims 
prescribe  for  the  class  of  cases  to  which  the  one  being  dealt  with 
belongs,  3 

§  1946.  When  life  and  liberty  are  in  question,  there  must  in 
every  instance  be  judicial  proceedings;  and  that  requirement 
implies  an  accusation,  a  hearing  before  an  impartial  tribunal 
with  proper  jurisdiction,  and  a  conviction  and  judgment,  before 
the  punishment  can  be  inflicted. 

§  1947.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  earlier  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  provide  certain  safeguards  in  criminal  cases, 
and  that  among  other  things  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  is  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  capital  or  other  infamous  crimes,*     But 

^  We>)ster  arguendo  in  Dartmoutli  College  i>.  Woodward,  4  Wheat.  519;  Works  of 
Webster,  V.  487. 

*  Wt  Johnson,  J*,  tn  Bank  of  Columbia  v,  Okely,  4  Wheat  235.  And  ««  State  n, 
Allen,  2  McCord,  56, 

■  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  356.  We  have  bwtj  unable  to  give  a  compi-eliensive  detini> 
tion  wliieh  nhall  be  more  accurate.  See  Wynehamer  f>.  People^  13  N.  Y.  432.  per 
8i'ldf*n,  J.;  Janes  »,  Reynolds,  2  Texas,  261,  per  Hemphill^  Ch.  J.;  Westerrelt  »  Gregg, 
12  N.  Y,  209,  per  Edwards,  J.  ;  Sears  p.  Cottrell,  6  MicL  251  ;  Gibson  v.  Muon,  5 
Nev.  302. 

♦  SUth  amemlment,  a7tte,  §  1782.  In  Ex  parti  Milligwi,  4  Wall.  120.  Mr.  JuAtioe 
Davis,  Bj>eakiijg  for  the  iimjority  of  tho  court,  saya  of  this  aixth  article  :  **  These  secu- 
rities for  personal  liberty  thus  embodied  were  such  aa  wiadotn  and  axptrteoce  bad 
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those  amendments  apply  only  to  such  offences  as  may  be  taken 
cognizance  of  and  punished  by  the  federal  government,  and  not 
at  all  to  those  which  are  offences  only  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  several  States.  The  States,  in  the  enforcement  of 
their  own  laws  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  may  dis- 
pense with  the  grand  jury  if  the  legislature  shall  so  provide ; 
and  they  may  make  all  State  offences  triable  before  a  single 
judge,  instead  of  by  jury,  if  that  mode  of  trial  shall  be  thought 
most  politic  or  most  conducive  to  justice.  And  no  more  under 
the  fourteenth  article  than  previously  can  the  federal  government 
interfere  with  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  trial  of  State  offences : 
whatever  is  established  will  be  due  process  of  law,  so  that  it  be 
general  and  impartial  in  operation,  and  disregard  no  provision 
of  federal  or  State  constitution.  Some  cases  of  minor  offences 
have  always  been  tried  summarily  without  jury,  and  contempts 
of  court  and  of  legislative  bodies  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  like 
manner;  but  in  general  the  accused  will  be  entitled  to  the 
^judgment  of  his  peers,''  as  at  the  common  law,  unless  that 
mode  of  trial  is  dispensed  with  by  constitution,  or,  when  not 
required  by  the  constitution,  is  abolished  by  statute.  The  cases 
of  offences  against  military  and  martial  law  are  governed  by 
principles  that  are  peculiar,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  arbi- 

demonstrated  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  those  accused  of  crime.  And  so 
strong  was  the  sense  of  the  country  of  their  importance,  and  so  jealous  were  the  peo- 
ple that  these  rights,  highly  prized,  might  be  denied  them  by  implication,  that  when 
the  original  constitution  was  propoeed  for  adoption  it  encountered  serere  opposition ; 
and  but  for  the  belief  that  it  would  be  so  amended  as  to  embrace  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  ratified.  Time  has  proven  the  discernment  of  our  ancestors  ;  for 
even  these  provisions,  expressed  in  such  plain  English  words  that  it  would  seem  the 
ingenuity  of  man  could  not  evade  them,  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  sought  to  be  avoided.  Those  great  and  good  men  foresaw  that  troublous  timee 
would  arise,  when  rulers  and  people  would  become  restless  under  restraint,  and  seek, 
by  sharp  and  decisive  measures,  to  accomplish  ends  deemed  just  and  proper ;  and 
that  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  would  be  in  peril,  unless  established  by 
irrepealable  law.  The  history  of  the  world  had  taught  them  that  what  was  done  in 
the  past  might  be  attempted  in  the  fhture.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield 
of  its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doc- 
trine involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever  invented  by  the  wits  of  man  than 
that  any  of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment Such  a  doctrine  leads  direotly  to  anarchy  or  despotism  ;  but  the  theory  of  ne- 
cessity on  which  it  is  based  is  false ;  for  the  government,  within  the  Constitution,  has 
all  the  powers  granted  to  it  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  its  existence ;  as  has  been 
happily  proved  by  the  result  of  the  great  effort  to  throw  off  its  just  authority." 
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trary;  but  there  are,  nevertheless,  settled  rules  which  gorera 
their  investigation,  and  the  tribunals  that  punish  them  must 
keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  well  in 
taking  cognizance  of  cases  as  in  proceeding  to  dispose  of  theuL 
The  common  law  is  over  and  above  all  tribunals  administering 
any  other  code;  and  is  watchful  and  vigilant  to  keep  them  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  visit  them  with  f>enal- 
ties  if  they  shall  usurp  authority  not  belonging  to  thcm.^  And 
it  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  if  for  any  tribunal  the  guaranties 
by  national  or  State  constitution  prescribe  any  particular  proceM 
or  proceeding  for  any  specified  case,  the  "  law  of  the  land  '*  in- 
cludes such  process  or  proceeding,  and  includes  also  the  right  to 
have  the  prosecution  conducted  according  to  established  forms.* 

§  1948.  It  cannot  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate  and 
examine  in  detail  the  various  provisions  that  arc  made  by  the 
State  constitutions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty.  Some 
of  tliem  are  the  same  with  the  securities  provided  by  the  federal 
Constitution  for  cases  of  accusations  by  federal  authority,  and 
the  meaning  of  which  has  been  considered  in  previous  pages. 
An  accused  party  is  always  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved 
guilty;  and  though  he  may  be  arrested  and  detained  until  inves* 
tigation  can  be  had,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled,  in  all  except 
capital  cases,  to  choose  his  keepera  if  he  shall  give  sufficient 
security  that  they  shall  produce  him  at  the  pro()er  time  for  trial. 
Excessive  bail  must,  therefore,  not  be  required;  and  the  just 
import  of  this  is,  that  only  sufficient  should  be  demanded  to 
rondor  the  production  of  the  accused  for  trial  reasonably  certain* 
And  even  in  capital  cases  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  tuke 
bail,  and  it  should  be  taken  unless  on  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion ** the  proof  of  guilt  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great"  * 

§  1949.    An  accused  person  must  also  be  put  on  trial  on  some 

1  H&le,  Hist  Com.  L.  84;  1  Bl.  dm,  418 ;  Todd,  ParL  Oav.  L  342 ;  In  re  Kemp^ 
16  Wis,  359,  In  Millif^an's  Case,  4  WaU.  2,  it  was  decided  that  not  eren  an  act  of  Con- 
gress could  Bothoiize  a  miJitary  ooraTniasion  to  sit  for  the  trial  of  offence  a^nst  the 
laws  in  a  State  where  the  civil  courti*  were  open  snd  their  process  nnobetract^d. 

^  Pott«r'8  D warns  on  Statutes,  441.  On  this  general  subject,  ace  Bishop,  Or.  Ptoc., 
Index:,  •* Constitutional  Jaw;"  Cooley^  Const.  Lira.  ch.  10. 

*  See  Unite*!  State*  v,  Hamillon,  3  DalL  18  ;  United  States  v.  Jonca,  8  Wtah-  C  C. 
224  ;  Sute  r.  aockar«llow,  I  Halat.  332  ;  Coranion wealth  u.  Sommea,  U  I^igh,  ei35 ; 
People  p.  Smith,  1  Cal.  &  ;  State  p.  Summons,  19  Ohio,  189  ;  Foley  t>.  People,  nroese, 
31 ;  UUery  v.  Commonwealth,  8  B.  Monroe,,  3 ;  Shore  «,  State,  6  Mo.  G40  ;  Moore  p, 
Stote,  36  MLss.  137;  Ejc  park  Fknks,  28  Ala.  89. 
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regular  and  established  form  of  accusatioiL  What  that  must  be 
will  depend  on  the  local  law.  In  many  of  the  States  there  must 
still  be  an  indictment  by  grand  jury,  while  in  others  an  infor- 
mation filed  by  the  public  prosecutor  is  allowed  to  be  substituted. 
The  requirement  of  a  presentment  by  grand  jury  was  once  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  the  security  it  gave  against  the  institu- 
tion of  unfounded,  unjust,  and  oppressive  prosecutions  by  the 
government.  And  though  this  has  been  considered  a  needless 
precaution  imder  popular  institutions,  and  therefore  is  done  away 
with  in  some  of  the  States,  the  courts  will  nevertheless  exercise 
a  supervision  over  the  proceedings  of  the  public  prosecutor,  to 
see  tliat  his  authority  is  not  exercised  unjustly  and  oppressively.  ^ 
In  all  the  States  the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  tribunal ;  to  have  the  presence,  advice,  and 
assistance  of  counsel  in  his  defence ;  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him ;  ^  and  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  give  evi- 
dence against  himself.  All  these  requirements  are  made  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  by  the  State  constitutions ;  and  however 
much  the  forms  of  proceeding  or  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  may 
be  changed,  due  process  of  law  must  necessarily  include  each  and 
all  of  these  requisites.  And  if  conviction  follows,  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  demand  that  the  precise  punishment  the  law  has 
prescribed  for  his  case,  and  no  greater  or  different,  shall  be 
awarded.  Unless  the  law  leaves  a  discretion  to  the  officer,  he 
can  exercise  none  whatever ;  even  a  milder  punishment  than  the 
prescribed  penalty,  if  different  in  its  nature,  and  not  simply 
constituting  a  part  of  that  fixed  by  law,  would  be  wholly  inad- 
missible and  illegal.^ 

§  1950.  It  should  be  observed  of  the  terms,  "life,"  "liberty," 
and  "property,"  that  they  are  representative  terms,  and  are  in- 
tended and  must  be  understood  to  cover  every  right  to  which  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  is  entitled  under  the  law.  The  limbs 
are  equally  protected  with  the  life ;  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness in  any  legitimate  calling  or  occupation  is  as  much  guar- 
anteed as  the  right  to  go  at  large  and  move  about  from  place  to 

1  See  Curtis  v.  State,  6  CoR  9  ;  Hurd  v.  People,  26  Mich. 

*  See,  08  to  this,  Goodman  v.  State,  Meigs,  197  ;  United  States  v.  Little,  2  Wash. 
C.  C.  205  ;  United  States  ff.  Ortega,  4  Wash.  C  C.  631 ;  State  r.  Thomas,  64  N.  C.  74. 

'  Boame  v.  The  King,  7  Ad.  &  Ell.  68 ;  Lowenberg  v.  People,  27  N.T.  886 ;  White- 
bread  V.  Regina,  7  Q.  B.  682. 
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place*  The  word  "liberty"  here  employed  implieB  the  opp^^itc 
of  all  UioBe  things  which,  beside  the  deprivation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, were  forbidden  by  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  charter  as 
confirmed  by  Henry  IlL,  no  freeman  was  to  be  seized^  or  impris- 
oned, or  deprived  of  hia  liberties  or  free  customs,  or  outlawed 
or  banished,  or  any  ways  destroyed,  except  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  righta  thug  guaranteed  are  aooiething  more  than  the 
mere  privileges  of  locomotion;  the  guarantee  is  the  negation  of 
arbitrary  jx^wer  in  every  form  which  results  in  a  deprivation  of 
right*  The  word  we  employ  to  comprehend  the  whole  is  not, 
therefore,  a  mere  shield  to  personal  liberty,  Init  to  civil  lilicrty, 
and  to  pulitical  liberty  also  so  far  as  it  has  been  conferred  and 
is  possessed.  It  would  be  absurd,  for  instance,  to  say  that  arbi- 
trary arrests  were  forbidden^  but  that  the  freedom  of  speech,  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  the  right  of  self-defence  against 
unlawful  violence,  the  right  freely  to  buy  and  sell  as  others  may, 
or  the  right  in  the  public  schools,  found  no  protection  here;  or 
that  individuals  might  be  selected  out  and  by  legislative  act  ar* 
bitrarily  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  exemption  laws,  pre-emption 
laws,  or  even  of  the  elective  franchise.  The  word^  on  the  other  i 
hand,  embraces  all  our  liberties  —  peraonal,  civil,  and  politicaL 
None  of  them  are  to  be  taken  away,  except  in  accordance  with 
established  principles;  none  can  be  forfeited,  except  upon  the 
finding  of  legal  cause,  after  due  inquiry.^ 


1  Doct4>r  Lieber  saya  %  **  We  sbould  do  more  think  of  defining  liberty  in  our  conaU* 
tutiiTOH  than  popk  going  to  he  xavLrmd  would  stop  to  agree  upon  a  dt'finitian  of  lore*" 
riv.  Lib.  and  Self* Roy t.     It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  Intixxluce  a  dednitioa 
from  Mr.  Mill:  ''Thiii,  then,  i&  the  appropmtw  region  of  hnnian  liberty.     It  com* 
priifos,  fir«t,  ilie  inward  domain  of  con^Qiotisnefla  ;  dciimnding  liberty  of  conscienc*  in 
the  most  comprehensive  ftenae  i  liberty  of  thougbt  and  feeling  ;  abaolnte  Croedom  o| , 
opinion  and  sentiment  on  all  subjects,  practical  or  speculative^  scientific,  morale  ofj 
theoln^'caL     The  liberty  of  expressing  and  pnMishing  opinions  may  aoem  to  faU  uiid« 
a  ditlerent  prindple.  sine*  it  belongs  to  that  ^mrt  of  th«  oonduct  of  an  individoil] 
which  conwms  other  people  ;  but,  being  almost  of  »a  much  importance  as  the  libcrtfl 
of  thought  itself,  and  rf'sting  in  great  part  on  the  same  reaflona,  is  practically  inaepar*^ 
able  from  it.     Sct^ondly,  tbii  prin- iple  requires  liberty  of  tastes  and  punjnitJ. ;  of  fnini* 
ing  the  plan  of  our  life  to  suit  our  cbarat^ter ;  of  doing  as  we  like,  subject  to  such 
conaequences  as  may  follow,  without  impediment  from  our  fellow-creatures,  so  long  at  I 
what  we  do  does  not  harm  them,  even  though  they  abauld  think  our  conduct  foolish, 
pervrrse,  or  wrong.     Thirdly,  from  tlm  lib<irty  of  each  individual  foUows  the  liberty, 
within  the  same  limita,  of  combination  among  individimU ;  fre<*dom  to  unite  for  any  _ 
purpose  not  involving  harm  to  othera  }  the  peraona  combining  hieing  supposed  to  be  « 
full  age,  and  not  forc<Hl  or  deceived.    No  society  in  which  thesie  liberties  ure  not*  < 
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§  1951.  In  considering  the  right  to  property^  it  maj  be  re- 
marked that  it  is  a  fundamental  and  miiversal  rule  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  from  one  and  passed  over  to  an  adverse  claimant,  by 
legislative  or  any  other  authority,  without  giving  the  parties 
interested  a  hearing  in  court.  Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said 
that  "  that  government  can  scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  free  where 
the  rights  of  property  are  left  solely  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
a  legislative  body  without  any  restraint.  The  fundamental 
maxims  of  a  free  government  seem  to  require  that  the  right  of 
personal  liberty  and  private  property  should  be  held  sacred.  At 
least  no  court  of  justice  in  this  country  would  be  warranted  in 
assuming  that  the  power  to  violate  and  disregard  them  —  a. 
power  so  repugnant  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and 
civil  liberty  —  lurked  under  any  general  grant  of  legislative 
authority,  or  ought  to  be  implied  from  any  general  expressions 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  The  people  ought  not  to  be  presumed 
to  part  with  rights  so  vital  to  their  security  and  well-being  with- 
out very  strong  and  direct  expressions  of  such  an  intention. 
We  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  legislative  act  to  transfer  the 
property  of  A.  to  B.  without  his  consent  has  been  held  a  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  legislative  power  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  constantly  resisted  as  inconsistent 
with  just  principles  by  every  judicial  tribunal  in  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  enforced. "  ^ 

§  1952.  There  are,  however,  and  must  be  many  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  parties  may  be  directly,  greatly,  and  injuriously 
affected  by  mere  legislative  action  in  entire  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  recognized  in  free  gov- 
ernments.    Any  change  in  the  general  law  of  the  State  may 

the  whole,  respected,  is  free,  whatever  may  be  its  form  of  government ;  and  none  is 
completely  free  in  which  they  do  not  exist  absolute  and  unqualified.  The  only  free- 
dom which  deserves  the  name  is  that  of  pursuing  our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or  impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  it. 
Each  is  the  proper  guardian  of  his  own  health,  whether  bodily,  or  mental  and  spiritual. 
Mankind  are  greater  gainers  by  suffering  each  other  to  live  as  seems  good  to  themselves 
than  by  compelling  each  to  live  as  seems  good  to  the  rest."    Mill  on  Liberty,  Introd. 

I  Wilkinson  v,  Leland,  2  Pet.  657,  668.  See  also  Bowman  v,  Middleton,  1  Bay, 
252  ;  Ervine's  Appeal,  16  Penn.  8t  266.  The  right  of  private  property,  as  has  been 
justly  said,  was  not  **  introduced  as  the  lesolt  of  prince's  edicts,  concessions,  and  char- 
ters, but  it  was  the  old  ftindamental  law,  springing  horn  the  original  fVame  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm."  Arg.  Nightingale  v.  Bridges,  Shower,  188.  And  see  Osbom  v, 
Nicholson,  18  Wall.  654. 
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affect  some  persons  injuriously :  one  man  is  benefited,  another  is 
disappuinted  in  his  expectations  by  the  same  change.  "Most 
civil  rights  are  derived  from  the  public  laws;  and  if,  before  the 
rights  become  vested  in  particular  individuals,  the  convenience 
of  the  State  procures  amendments  or  repeals  of  those  laws,  those 
individuals  have  no  cause  of  complaint  The  power  that  author- 
izes or  proposes  to  give  may  always  revoke  before  an  interest  is 
vested  in  the  donee. "  ^  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  clearer  than 
that  the  rules  of  descent  are  subject  to  be  changed  by  legislative 
authority,  and  the  modifications  may  be  made  to  apply  to  any 
property  not  already  passed  to  the  heir  by  the  death  of  the  owner. 
No  one  is  heir  to  the  living;  and  the  promise  which  the  law  to- 
day may  hold  out  to  one  st^anding  in  a  particular  relation  to  the 
owner,  that  he  shall  be  heir  on  the  owner's  death,  is  only  a 
legislative  expression  of  the  present  view  as  to  what  is  proper 
and  politic;  an  expression  which  confers  no  right  and  is  subject 
to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  whenever  the  view  of  what  is  just 
or  politic  may  change.  The  same  is  true  of  rights  expectant 
under  the  marriage  relation.  If  by  the  existing  law  rights  are 
to  be  vested  in  the  wife  on  the  deatli  of  the  husband,  or  in  the 
husband  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  it  is  nevertheless  competent 
for  the  legislature  at  any  time  to  so  change  the  general  law  as 
to  cut  off  the  expectancy,  even  as  to  persons  already  joined  in 
that  relation*^ 
"^  §  1953.  It  18  not  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  consider  at 
length  the  subject  of  vested  rights,  and  the  protection  thereof 
against  the  legislative  power  of  the  States.^  A  brief  reference 
to  general  principles,  the  most  of  which  are  familiar,  is  all 
that  the  plan  of  this  work  seems  to  demand,  — those  principles 
and  the  authorities  which  support  them  being  apj>!i cable  equally 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  as  amended,  and  under 
those  of  the  States,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated^  contain  tlte 
like  limitations  upon  legislative  power, 

§  19r54-    All  the  property  and  %'csted  rights  of  individuals  are 

*  Per  Woodbury,  J.,  in  Meml  v.  Sherbouruc,  I  N.  H,  213. 

*  Moore  p.  Mayor,  &c,  of  New  York.  4  Sandf.  466  ;  and  8  N.  Y.  1CW>  ;  Wcstcrvdt 
V.  Gregg,  12  N,  Y.  208  ;  Noel  v,  Ewing.  9  Iiid.  57  ;  Biirbour  v.  Barbour,  46  Me.  9  , 
Lucas  V.  Sawyer,  17  Iowa,  517  ;  Hathorn  v.  Lyon,  2  Ukh.  98  ;  Plumb  v.  Sawyer^  21 
Conn,  351  ;  Clarke  u.  McCreary,  12  S.  &  M.  847  ;  Pratt  v.  Tem,  14  Mich.  191. 

*  See  upon  Una  subject  in  general,  Cook/a  Const.  Lim.  ch.  11  and  5 ;  Pctter't 
Dwarris  on  SUitutes,  ch.  13. 
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subject  to  such  regulations  of  police  as  the  legislature  may  estab- 
lish with  a  view  to  protect  the  community  and  its  several 
members  against  such  use  or  employment  thereof  as  would  be 
injurious  to  society  or  unjust  toward  other  individuals,  (a)  It 
has  been  justly  said  to  be  "  a  settled  principle,  growing  out  of 
the  nature  of  well-ordered  civil  society,  that  every  holder  of 
property,  however  absolute  and  unqualified  may  be  his  title, 
holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use  of  it  shall  not 
be  injurious  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  others  having  an  equal 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  nor  injurious  to  the 
rights  of  the  commimity.  All  property  ...  is  held  subject  to 
those  general  regulations  which  are  necessary  for  the  common 
good  and  general  welfare. "  ^  And  "  it  must  of  course  be  within 
the  range  of  legislative  action  to  define  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  every  one  may  so  use  his  own  as  not  to  injure  others. "  * 
Illustrations  might  be  given  indefinitely  of  the  proper  use  and 
employment  of  this  power  in  such  manner  as,  though  lawful, 
may  greatly  circumscribe  the  use  and  reduce  the  value  of  some 
one  or  more  species  of  property,  and  in  some  cases  even  practi- 
cally annihilate  it;  but  as  some  of  the  most  striking  and  forcible 
of  these  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  cases  fully  considered 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  general 
grounds  of  the  decisions  may  now  be  assumed  to  be  familiar,  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  them  here.  We  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  State  laws  in  restraint  of  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  have  been  held  not  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  federal  Constitution,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  if  rigidly  enforced,  the  result  would  be  to  render  an 
important  article  of  commerce  practically  of  little  value  within 
the  States  adopting  such  laws.^    Indeed  in  some  cases  express 

1  Commonwealth  r.  Alger,  7  Cuah.  84,  per  Shaw,  Ch.  J.  See  the  maxim,  "  Sic  uUre 
tuo  ut  alienum  nmi  loedas,**  explained  and  illastrated  in  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  6  Am. 
ed.  p.  327. 

*  Thorpe  i;.  Rutland  &  Burlington  R.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.  149,  perRedfield,  J.  See  this 
case  for  a  masterly  statement  of  the  police  power,  its  extent  and  hounds.  See  also 
Vanderhilt  v,  Adams,  7  Cow.  851 ;  People  v.  Shepard,  86  N.  Y.  286. 

*  License  Cases,  5  How.  604.    And  see  Brown  v.  Maryland,  12  Wheat.  419  ;  Lin- 

(a)  See  Barbiere  v  Connolly,  118  U.  S.  Vii^ginia,  108  U.  S.  844  ;  Cooley,  Const. 

27  ;    Soon   Hing  r.   Crowley,  Id.   708  ;  Lim.,  694,  721-726,  744,  6th  ed.  ;  ante. 

Slaughter  House  Cases,  16  Wall  894  ;  §}  ^020  et  seq. 
Munn  V.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  77 ;  Webber  v. 
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nnthoritf  haa  been  given  to  destroy  intoxicating  drinks  illegallj 
ki»pt  for  sale; (a)  and  if  proper  securities  are  provided  by  the  law 
for  determining  the  offence,  it  is  not  supposed  such  laws  can  be 
held  invfilid.  The  constant  invitation  to  t}ie  public  to  commit 
a  biTiicli  of  the  laws  is  of  itself  a  serious  offence,  in  the  natnrF 
of  a  nnisanoe,  which  perhaps  cannot  otherwise  be  effectually 
abated  J  But  in  general  police  laws  are  only  incidentally  in- 
jurious to  property;  tliey  do  not  destroy  profKjrty,  but  they  com* , 
pel  such  reasonable,  proper,  prudent,  and  safe  nse  of  the  same  aftl 
^shall  have  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all  others* 

§  11)55,  All  rights  in  pro|j€rtY  are  also  subject  to  such  laws 
as  may  be  passed  to  compel  those  who  own  or  enjoy  it  to  contrib- 
ute their  proportion  to  the  public  burdens  by  way  of  taxation. 
Tiie  t^ixing  power  of  the  State  is  a  tremendous  power,  which,  if 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  require,  may  be  exerted  in 
imposing  a  tax  upon  projierty  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  State 
which  imposes  it  to  any  extent  wliich  the  will  of  the  legislatirej 
autlnjrity  may  prescnbe.^  Yet  this  power  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  certain  principles  which  lie  at  its  foundation;  it  must  in 
good  faith  be  exerciBcd  for  public  purposes  and  not  for  private, 
and  the  taxes  must  be  levied  upon  some  system  of  impartiality 
and  imiformity,  with  a  view  to  the  just  apportionment  of  the 
burden.  All  imposition  on  other  grounds  or  for  other  purpo86i| 
would  be  not  taxation,  but  plunder,^ 

§  1956,  Every  species  of  individual  property  is  also  subject 
to  l>e  appropriated  for  the  special  needs  of  either  the  State  or 
national  government,  whenever  any  particular  parcel  thereof  is 
demanded  for  any  public  object.  Here,  again,  the  po^^'er  to  ap- 
propriate is  subject  to  certain  restrictions ;  it  must  not  l>e  exer- 
cised without  making  due  compenBation  for  whatever  is  taken; 
no  more  must  be  appropriated  than  is  necessary;  and  if  coraj)en- 

coln  V.  Smith.  27  Vt,  335  ;  Bradford  t>.  Stcvcna,  10  Gmy,  S70  ,  SUte  v.  BobinflOD,  49 
Me.  285;  Reynolds  v.  Geary,  26  Conn,  179  ;  Jones  r.  People.  14  III.  196  ;  Santo  v. 
State,  2  Iowa,  202  ;  Co  mm  on  wealth  v.  Kendall,  12  Cush.  414  ;  Cool<?y,  ComO.  Lim. 
583  aod  cases  cited  ;  Potter's  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  cli*  14. 

^  Cooley,  CoiiHt.  Lim.  683  and  caaea  cited.  See,  however,  WynetuLmer  9.  PecpH 
13  N.  Y.  378  ;  Mfshraeier  ».  State,  11  Ind.  484. 

«  Weston  V,  Charleston .  4  Pet.  449  ;  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  New  York,  2  Blftck, 
631  ;  McCulloch  n,  Maryland.  4  Wheat  431  ;  The  Collector  v.  Day,  U  WalL  113. 

»  Sharpless  »*  Mayor,  &C,  21  Penn.  St.  168 :  Tyaon  v.  School  Directors,  51  Penn. 
St  d ;  Opinion  of  Judges,  58  Me.  £70* 

(a)  See  Kidd  v.  Pearwn,  128  U.  a  1. 
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nation  is  not  agreed  upon  it  must  be  assessed  by  some  impartial 
tribunal,  and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  State  authority. 
And  in  this  as  well  as  all  other  cases  in  which  the  owner  may 
be  deprived  of  his  property  by  proceedings  in  invitum^  the  law 
authorizing  such  proceedings  must  be  complied  with  in  all  its 
essential  requirements  or  the  proceedings  will  be  inefifectual.  ^ 
Ihie  process  of  law  requires,  fir%1^  flie  legislative  act  authorizing 
the  appropriation,  pointing  out  how  it  may  be  made  and  how  the 
compensation  shall  be  assessed;  and  secondly^  that  the  parties 
or  officers  proceeding  to  make  the  appropriation  shall  keep 
within  the  authority  conferred,  and  observe  every  regulation 
which  the  act  makes  for  the  protection  op  in  the  interest  of  the 
property-owner,  except  as  he  may  see  fit  voluntarily  to  waive 
them.  2  The  propriety  of  these  rules  is  too  obvious  to  require 
any  discussion  or  elucidation. 

§  1957.  There  are  some  other  cases  in  which  the  intervention  of 
the  legislature  to  affect  the  rights  of  parties  has  been  sustained, 
that  may  at  first  view  appear  more  questionable  than  those  just 
referred  to.  But  when  the  principle  that  underlies  them  is  seen 
and  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accepting  them  as  sound 
and  the  principle  itself  as  safe.  The  limitation  upon  such  inter- 
vention is,  that  vested  rights  are  not  to  be  disturbed ;  but,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  "  courts  do  not  regard  rights  as  vested  con- 
trary to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  case. "  ^  A  party  has  no 
vested  right  in  a  rule  of  law  which  would  give  him  an  inequi- 
table advantage  over  another;  and  such  rule  may  therefore  be 
repealed  and  the  advantage  thereby  taken  away.  To  illustrate 
this  remark :  If  by  law  a  conveyance  should  be  declared  invalid 
if  it  wanted  the  formality  of  a  seal ;  or  a  note  void  if  usurious 
interest  was  promised  by  it;  or  if  in  any  other  case,  on  grounds 
of  public  policy,  a  party  should  be  permitted  to  avoid  his  con- 
tract entered  into  intelligently  and  without  fraud,  there  would 
be  no  sound  reason  for  permitting  him  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution,  if  afterwards,  on  a  different  view  of  public 

1  Williams  v.  Peyton,  4  VHieat.  77  ;  Thatclier  r.  Powell,  6  Wheat.  119 ;  Beaty  v. 
Knowler,  4  Pet.  168  ;  Early  v.  Doe,  16  How.  610  ;  Rule  v.  Parker,  1  Cooke,  866  ;  Parker 
».  Overman,  18  How.  187. 

a  1  Kedfield  on  Railw.  239-241  ;  Cooley,  Const.  lim.  ch.  16  ;  Potter's  Dwarria  on 
Statutes,  cli.  11. 

>  State  r.  Newark,  3  Dutch.  197.  Or,  as  is  said  elsewhere,  a  party  cannot  have  a 
vest^fl  right  to  do  wrong.    Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,  16  Mass.  246* 
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policy,  the  legislature  should  change  the  rule,  and  give  effect  to 
Lis  conveyance,  note,  or  other  contract,  exactly  according  to  the 
original  intention. ^  Such  infirmities  in  contracts  and  convey* 
ance8  are  often  cured  in  this  manner,  and  with  entire  justice; 
and  the  aaiue  may  also  he  done  with  defects  in  legal  proceedings 
occasioned  by  mere  irregularities.  Where  a  court  or  its  officers, 
in  a  cnse  of  which  the  court  lias  full  jurisdiction,  have  failed  to 
observe  strictly  the  rules  of  procedure  which  are  prescribed  for 
the  orderly  conduct  of  affairs,  and  in  consequence  thereof  a  party, 
who  was  in  no  way  injured  t>y  the  irregularity,  is  nevertheless 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  error  to  avoid  the  proceed- 
ings, it  is  oft^n  not  only  just  but  highly  proper  that  the  legis- 
lature should  interfere  and  cure  the  defect  by  validating  tlie 
proceedings.^  And  if  this  may  he  done  in  proceedings  which 
concern  only  private  parties,  it  may  be  done  in  case  of  errors  in 
the  proceedings  of  corporations  and  of  public  bodies.  Retrospec- 
tive legislation  to  cure  their  irregularities  is  not  forbidden  by 
the  clause  of  the  amendment  now  under  discussion^  nor  under 
any  provision  of  the  federal  Constitution.  It  must  nevertheless 
be  conceded  —  as  has  often  been  remarked  when  such  legislation 
has  been  under  discussion  —  that  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse 
in  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases;  and  in  some  States  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  prohibit  retro8]>ective  laws  entirely.^ 

§  1958.  But  it  camiot  he  necessary  to  go  more  particularly, 
in  this  place,  into  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
legislature  may  change  a  rule  of  law  in  order  to  take  away  a 
remedy  which,  resting  upon  mere  technical  reasons,  it  might  be 
unjust  to  insist  upon;  or  to  perfect  a  remedy  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  defeated.  The  rules  which  determine  the  legis- 
lative power  in  such  cases  are  broad  rules  of  right  and  justice; 

1  Satterle*  i\  Matliewson,  2  Pet.  380  ;  Watson  v.  Mercer.  8  Pet.  88  ;  Cftrpenter  fu 
Pi»nti!r\OvaniR,  7  How.  i56, 

^  See  KpftiTiBy  r.  Taylor,  15  How.  49i  ;  Goshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  224  ;  Ch*^ 
nut  tf,  Sharif's  Lceaee,  16  Ohio,  599  ;  Davis  t?.  State  Bank,  7  Ind,  316  ;  LTniJerwootl  r, 
Lilly,  10  a  &  R.  97  ;  Selaby  v.  Redlon,  19  Wis.  17  ;  Parraelee  iv  LawT*-nce,  48  ni.  S31  ; 
Sutc  V.  Union,  33  N.  J.  866  ;  Bristol  v.  Supervisors,  4c.,  20  Mich.  93.  But  the  legi*- 
Uture  cannot,  on  proteDce  of  curing  defects  in  legal  proceedings,  make  ^ckkI  those  which 
hftve  been  had  without  jurisdiction.  See  Denny  tv  Mattoou,  2  AUen,  201  ;  Mi-D&niel 
V.  Correll,  19  IlL  226  ;  Hart  v,  Henderaon,  17  Mich.  218* 

'  See  §  1398  ante.  See  the  subject  of  retrospective  laws  in  generul  coniddered  in 
Smith,  StAt,  and  Const.  Conatniction,  289-309  ;  Sedgwick,  Stat*  «nd  Const,  Law^ 
188,  406,  680  ;  Cooley,  Const.  Lim,  369-383  ;  Fotter^s  Dwarris  on  Stat.  163-160. 
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and  it  is  not  often,  when  there  is  occasion  to  apply  them,  that 
there  can  be  diflBculty  in  discerning  plainly  the  line  of  constitu- 
tional limitation.^ 

§  1959.  The  provision  that  no  State  "  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  would 
not  seem  to  call  for  much  remark.  Unquestionably  every  person 
—  all  being  now  freemen  —  is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  without  any  such  express  declaration.  But  with  the 
power  in  Congress  to  enforce  this  provision  by  "appropriate 
legislation,"  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to  deter- 
mine in  what  consists  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  what 
amounts  to  a  denial  thereof. 

1  Those  laws  which  compel  the  owner  of  land  who  has  recovered  it  from  an 
adverse  possessor  to  pay  for  the  betterments  which  the  latter  has  made  in  good 
faith  thereon,  have  sometimes  been  assailed  as  being  forbidden  by  the  requirement 
of  due  process  of  law  ;  but  the  courts  have  sustained  them.  See  particularly  the 
cases  of  Brown  v.  Storm,  4  Vt.  87,  and  Ross  o.  Irving,  14  111.  171 ;  and  for  the  limit 
to  such  laws,  McCoy  v.  Grandy,  S  Ohio,  n.  s.  468  ;  Childs  v.  Shower,  18  Iowa,  261. 

So  the  special  statutes  which  in  particular  cases  have  authorized  the  guardians 
of  minora,  or  other  persons  standing  in  fiduciary  relations,  to  make  sale  of  the  property 
of  their  wards  or  other  cestuis  que  tnul,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their 
trust,  have  also  been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  due  process  of  law  required  judicial 
proceedings  to  give  the  authority ;  but  the  courts  have  held  otherwise.  See  Wil- 
kinson V.  Leland,  2  Pet.  660  ;  Watkins  v,  Holman's  liCssee,  16  Pet.  25  ;  Suydam  v, 
Williamson,  24  How.  427  ;  Williamson  v,  Suydam,  6  Wall.  723  ;  Florentine  v.  Barton, 
2  Wall.  210  ;  Rice  v,  Parkman,  16  Mass.  326  ;  Cochran  v.  Van  Surlay,  20  Wend.  373  ; 
Heirs  of  Holman  v.  Bank  of  Norfolk,  12  Ala.  869  ;  Doe  v.  Douglass,  8  Blackf.  10  ; 
Carrol  v.  Olmstead's  Lessee,  16  Ohio,  251 ;  Thurston  v.  Thnrston;  6  R  I.  296 ;  Wil. 
liamson  v.  Williamson,  3  S.  &  M.  715  ;  Estep  v.  Hutchman,  14  S.  &  R.  435 ;  Dorsey 
V.  Gilbert,  11  G.  &  J.  87 ,  Kirby  v.  Chetwood's  Adm'rs,  4  T.  B.  Monr.  91 ;  SnowhiU 
V,  Snowhill,  2  Green,  Ch.  20  ;  Moore  v.  Maxwell,  18  Ark.  469.  There  are  many  other 
cases  which  support  these. 

The  legislature  may  cut  off  rights  by  statutes  of  limitation  where  they  are  not 
asserted  in  a  time  specified  ;  but  this  must  be  such  time  as  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  assert  them.  Mitchell  v.  Clark,  110  U.  S.  683  ;  CaU  v,  Hagger,  8  Mass.  423 ;  Pro- 
prietors,  Ac.  v.  Laboree,  2  Greenl.  294 ;  Society,  &c.  v,  Wheeler,  2  Gall.  141  ;  Black- 
ford V,  Peltier,  1  Blackf.  36  ;  Thornton  v.  Tumor,  11  Minn.  839  ;  Price  v.  Hopkin,  13 
Mich.  318  ;  Morton  v.  Starkey,  McCahon  (Kan.)  113  ;  Berry  v.  Ramsdell,  4  Met.  (Ky.) 
296  ;  Osbom  v.  Jaines,  17  Wis.  573.  And  when  a  right  has  thus  been  once  cut  off, 
the  legislature  cannot  revive  it  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Brent  t;.  Chapman,  5  Cranch, 
858  ;  Newby's  Adm'rs  v.  Blakey,  3  H.  &  M.  57  ;  Parish  v.  Eager,  15  Wis.  532  ;  Bagg's 
Appeal,  43  Penn.  St  512  ;  LeflSngwell  v.  Warren,  2  Black,  599.  But  a  statute  of  lim« 
itations  may  be  repealed.     Campbell  v.  Holt,  115  U.  S.  620. 

Penalties  given  by  statute  may  be  taken  away  by  statute.     Oriental  Bank  v.  Freeze, 
6  Shep.  109  ;  Welch  v.  Wadsworth,  30  Conn.  149  ;  O'Kelly  «.  Athens  Manuf.  Co.,  36 
Ga.  61 ;  Curtis  v.  Leavitt,  15  N.  Y,  9  ;  Engle  v,  Shnrtz,  1  Mich.  150 ;  Confiscation 
Cases,  7  Wall.  454. 
VOL.  II. — 46 
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§  1960.  It  is  to  he  observed  first,  that  this  clause,  of  its  own 
force,  neithor  confei*a  rights  nor  gives  privileges:  its  sule  office  is 
to  ensure  impartial  legal  protection  to  such  as  under  the  laws 
may  exist.  It  h  a  formal  dechiration  of  the  great  ]irincij>le  that 
has  been  justly  said  to  pervade  and  animate  the  whole  spirit  of 
our  constitution  of  government,  that  all  are  equal  before  the 
law,^  —  a  |)rinciple,  nevertheleBS,  which  must  needs  be  applied  i 
with  some  reserve  and  caution.  **  When  it  comes  to  be  applied^/ 
says  the  same  eminent  authority,  **to  the  actual  and  various  con- 
ditions of  persons  in  society,  it  will  not  warrant  the  assertion 
that  men  and  women  are  legally  clothed  with  the  same  civil  and 
political  powers,  and  that  children  and  adults  are  legally  to  have 
the  same  functions,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  treatment ;  but  only 
that  the  riglits  of  all,  as  they  are  settled  and  regulated  by  law, 
arc  equally  entitled  to  the  paternal  consideration  and  protection 
of  the  law  for  their  maintenmice  and  security.  What  those 
rights  are  to  which  individuals,  in  the  infinite  %'ariety  of  cir* 
cunistances  by  which  they  are  surrounded  in  society,  are  enti- 
tled, must  depend  upon  laws  adapted  to  their  tespective  relational 
and  conditions."  ^ 

§  1961.  But  though  there  may  be  discriminations  between 
classes  of  i>erson8  where  reasons  exist  which  make  them  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  there  can  l>e  none  based  upon  grounds  purely 
arbitrary.  Tlie  law,  for  instance,  may,  with  manifest  propriety, 
establish  the  age  of  majoritVj  and  declare  that  such  as  have  not 
reached  it  shall  be  incapable  of  entering  into  contracts;  but  no 
one  would  undertake  to  defend  upon  constitutional  grounds  an  j 
enactment  that,  of  the  persons  reaching  that  age,  those  possess- 
ing certain  physical  characteristics,  in  no  way  affecting  their 
capacity  or  fitness  for  general  business  or  impairing  their  use- 
fulness as  citizens,  should  remain  in  a  condition  of  permanent 
disability.  Such  an  enactment  would  assail  the  very  founda- 
tions of  a  govcniment  whose  fundamental  idea  is  the  equality  of 
all  its  citizens.  And  now  that  it  has  become  a  settled  rule  of 
constitutional  law  that  color  or  race  is  no  badge  of  infer iori^ 
and  no  test  of  capacity  to  participate  in  the  government^   we 


*  filiAW,  Cb.  J.^  i!i  Roberts  t?.  Boston,  5  Cusb.  20d. 

'Ibid.    This  subjijct  is  considered  by  tlie  writer  in  hii  work  on  Constitutional  lAa^i 
itaticms,  pp*  889-3&7.    See  tlie  learned  argument  of  Mr.  Saiua«r  in  Raberti  v, 
given  in  full  in  hb  \i'orks,  IL  327. 
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doubt  if  any  distinction  whatever,  either  in  right  or  in  privilege, 
which  has  color  or  race  for  its  sole  basis,  can  either  be  estab* 
lished  in  the  law  or  enforced  where  it  had  been  previously 
established. 

§  1962.  Congress  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1871,  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  has  assumed  that  there  may  be  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  other  ways  than  by  the 
direct  denial  of  the  State.  The  third  section  of  that  act  declares, 
"That  in  all  cases  where  insurrection,  domestic  violence,  unlaw- 
ful combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  shall  so  obstruct 
or  hinder  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof  and  of  the  United 
States  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  such 
State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  or  protec- 
tion named  in  the  Constitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  the 
constituted  authorities  of  such  State  shall  either  be  unable  to 
protect,  or  shall  from  any  cause  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of 
the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by 
such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. "  And  it 
proceeds  thereupon  to  make  provision  for  such  a  contingency. 

§  1963.  The  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  provides, 
that  "Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  choice  of  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  represen- 
tatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State, 
or  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State."  This 
article,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  adopted  before  colored  per- 
sons generally  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  suffrage,  and 
this  section  thereof  was  intended  to  preclude  the  States  which 
denied  them  that  privilege  from  having  the  benefit  of  their  num- 
bers as  a  basis  for  representation.  It  will  be  manifest  from  its 
terms  that  the  immediate  occasion  for  its  adoption  passed  away 
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on  the  ratification  of  the  succeeding  article,  and  its  importance, 
if  any,  will  de{>eiid  upon  future  events. 

§  1964-  The  third  section  declares  that  **No  person  shall  be 
a  Benator  or  represeutatix^e  in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under 
the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  house,  remove  such  disability/'^  The  disability  here  im- 
posed has  been  removed  by  Congress  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  will  be  continued  longer 
in  few,  if  any.  It  must  be  conceded  that  large  numbers  — 
perhaps  the  great  majority  - —  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  at- 
tesmpt  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  Union,  did  so  under  the 
sincere  conviction  that^  though  this  remedy  for  their  grievances 
might  be  extra-constitutional,  it  was  nevertheless  matter  of 
strict  right;  and  when  it  was  settled,  as  practically  it  soon  was, 
that  criminal  prosecutions  were  not  to  be  pressed  to  the  con- 
viction of  any  persons  for  the  attempt.,  the  policy  of  proscribing 
any  class,  and  disqualifying  them  from  participation  in  the 
government,  was  by  no  means  universally  conceded.^    And  at 


1  A  State  may  provide  (or  judiciiiUy  iii(|iiinng  into  the  holding  of  a  State  office  In 
Tiolation  of  this  provision,    SUte  v.  Watkins^  21  La.  Ann.  R.  631. 

*  Among  the  finit  to  deny  the  policy  of  disabilitip^  waa  Governor  Andrew^  of  Ka*- 
Buchnsetts.  In  his  vdedictory  address  u  governor,  in  which  he  urged  the  juatiM 
and  necessity  of  con  fern  og  the  right  of  stiffmge  on  the  African  race,  he  aays  of 
tlie  States  lately  in  rehelHon  ;  *'We  are  desirous  of  their  reorganization,  and  to  cmd 
the  use  of  the  war  power.  But  I  am  confident  we  cannot  reorganise  political  society 
with  any  proper  security  :  Jtrst^  unless  we  let  in  the  people  to  a  co-operation,  and  DOl 
merely  an  arbitrarily  selected  portion  of  them  ;  second^  unless  we  give  those  who  are 
by  their  intelligence  and  character  the  nntural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  who  aurelj 
will  lead  them  by  anjt  by,  an  opportunity  to  lead  them  now,"  And  again  :  ** There 
ou^^ht  now  to  be  a  vigorotiA  prosecutitm  of  the  peaeCf  — just  as  vigorous  as  our  recent 
jirosecution  of  the  war.  We  ought  to  extend  our  hands  with  cordial  gcM>d'Win  to 
meet  the  proffered  hands  of  the  south  ;  demanding  no  attitude  of  humiliation  from 
i»ny  ;  respecting  the  fet^ings  of  the  couquenHl,  —  notwitbjstaoding  the  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  between  the  parties  belligerent.  We  ought,  by  all  the  means  and 
instnimentalities  of  peace  ;  by  all  the  thrifty  methods  of  indastry ;  by  aU  the  re- 
creative agencies  of  education  and  religioni  to  help  rebuild  the  waste  plaeea,  and 
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this  time  the  conviction  appears  to  be  general  among  all  parties 
that  the  period  when  disabilities  can  be  needful  and  politic  — 
conceding  it  to  have  once  existed  —  has  passed  away. 

§  1965.  To  the  same  amendatory  article  it  was  regarded  im-  ^ 
portant  to  add  a  fourth  section,  which  should  have  for  its  chief 
object  to  protect  the  credit  of  the  nation,  fir%t^  by  affirming  the 
unquestionable  character  of  the  national  indebtedness,  and  %ec- 
ond^  by  precluding  the  assumption  by  the  nation  of  obligations 
with  which  it  could  not  with  any  justice  be  burdened,  but  which 
nevertheless,  it  was  possible  that  a  combination  of  interests 
might  otherwise,  at  some  future  time,  succeed  in  fastening  upon 
it  Incidentally,  it  was  deemed  wise  also  to  protect  the  States 
against  the  same  danger.  The  section  is  as  follows:  "The 
validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  boun- 
ties for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim 
for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts, 
obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void."  If  any 
one  were  to  challenge  the  justice  or  propriety  of  any  portion  of 
this  section,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  that  portion  which 
relates  to  claims  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  We 
have  had  occasion  already  to  allude  to  the  fact  that  early  in  the 
war.  President  Lincoln,  with  the  approval  of  Congress,  proposed 
to  the  loyal  slave-holding  States  that  the  government  should  fur- 
nish them  pecuniary  aid  in  emancipation,  but  that  no  disposition 
was  manifested  to  accept  the  offer,  and  the  slaves  were  finally 
emancipated  without  provision  for  such  aid.^ 

restore  order,  society,  prosperity.  The  offenoe  of  war  has  met  its  appropriate  pun- 
ishment by  the  hand  of  war.  In  this  hour  of  triumph,  honor  and  religion  alike  forbid 
one  act,  one  word  of  vengeance  or  resentment.  Patriotism  and  Christianity  unite  the 
arguments  of  earthly  welfare,  and  the  motiyes  of  heavenly  inspiration,  to  persuade  us 
to  put  off  all  jealousies  and  all  fear,  and  to  move  forward  as  citizens  and  as  men  in  the 
work  of  social  and  economic  reorganization,  each  doing  with  his  might  what  his  hand 
findeth  to  do." 

^  An  exceedingly  interesting  question  has  recently  passed  under  review  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  which  this  provision  as  well  as  the  preceding  amendment  was 
thought  to  have  some  bearing.  In  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  States  which  were 
prepared  and  adopted  under  the  reconstruction  acts  were  contained  provisions  to  pre- 
clude any  recovery  on  contracts  the  consideration  for  which  was  the  sale  or  hire  of 
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§  1966.  As  a  general  rule,  governments  do  not  and  canBOt 
reasonably  he  expected  to  make  compeuHation  for  loases  occa- 
sioned by  wai\  whetlier  those  purposely  inflicted  upon  their 
enemies  or  iueidentally  upon  their  frienda;  and  although  it 
could  not  be  said  that  slavery  had  been  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
war,  yet  as  it  was  very  generally  regarded  as  the  exciting  causa 
of  the  rebellion,  and  its  complete  destruction  thought  essential 
to  the  restu ration  of  harmony  and  the  permanent  security  of  the 
Union,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  nation,  which  had  suffered 
80  severely  in  consequence  of  its  existence,  should  be  disposed 
to  treat  its  destruction  as  that  of  a  public  enemy,  and  to  fuel 
peculiarly  sensitive  upon  the  possibility  of  being  compelled  at 
any  time,  or  having  any  of  its  members  compelled,  to  pay  dama- 
ges for  its  overthrow, 

alaves.  Thus  the  constitution  of  Georgia  provided,  "  That  no  coort  or  officer  shall 
have,  nor  shaU  th«i  geuerol  assembly  give,  juri&dictiott  to  try  or  give  judgment  on,  or 
entorc©  any  debt  the  consideration  of  which  was  a  slave  or  the  hire  thereof.'*  Suit^ 
were,  neverthelefis,  brought  upon  such,  and  the  State  courta,  acting  under  these  provi* 
sioits,  gave  judgiuent  against  the  plaintifis,  which  were  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
on  an  allegation  that  the  obligation  of  eoDtraebi  waa  impaired  thereby  It  was  ooo- 
tended  in  aiipport  of  the  Georgia  judgment  — 

**  L  That  when  the  Constitution  of  1868  was  adopted,  Georgia  waa  not  a  State  of  the 
Unioii^  that  s^he  had  auntlered  her  connet^tion  an  such,  and  was  a  cQnr|uered  territory, 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  that  hence  the  inhibitton  of  the  States 
by  the  Constitutioji  of  the  United  States  to  paaa  any  law  iinjMiring  the  obligation  of 
contracts  had  no  application  to  her, 

"  2.  That  her  constitution  does  not  affect  the  contract,  but  only  deniw  juriadictioii 
to  enforce  it, 

^*  3.  That  her  constitution  was  adopted  under  the  coercion  and  dictation  of  Congrett, 
and  is  the  act  of  Congress  rather  than  of  the  State  ;  and  that,  though  a  State  cannot 
pass  a  law  irapfiiring  the  validity  of  contracts,  Congress  can  ;  and  that,  for  this  reason 
a1flo,  the  inhibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  no  effect  in  the  case^** 

In  While  ik  Hurt,  13  WalL  646,  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivering  the  opin- 
ion, adjudged  theiie  positions  wholly  untenable*  Georgia,  it  was  held,  had  never  been 
oat  of  the  Union;  and  though  its  rights  und«!r  the  Constitution  had  been  suspended, 
to  bring  her  hack  into  full  communion  with  the  loyal  States  nothing  was  necessary  but 
to  permit  her  to  restore  her  representation  in  Congress.  The  action  of  Congress  in  the 
premises  cannot  be  inquired  into,  hut  must  be  accepted  and  followed  by  the  judicial 
department  But  Congress  could  not  sanction  and  legahze  a  violation  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  Contracts  for  the  sale  or  hire  of  slaves  effert<Hl  l>ofore  cmaticipation  wen 
valid,  and  to  take  away  all  remedy  for  their  enforcement  imjmired  their  obligation.  A 
provision  to  that  effect  was  consequently  null,  and  the  holders  of  such  contracts  might 
proceed  as  if  it  had  never  had  an  existence.  The  same  views  were  reaffirmed  in  Osbom 
t>.  Nicholiion,  13  Wall.  654^  arising  under  the  constitution  of  Arkansas. 

From  these  judgments  Chief  Justice  Chase  dissented,  oonteuttng  himself  with  stating 
his  conclusions  as  they  are  given  in  note  to  {  1927  iUprcL 
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§  1967.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  this  article  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  enforce  the  provisions  thereof  by  appropriate  legislation. 
This  power  has  been  exercised  in  the  passage  of  a  very  stringent 
enactment,  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made,  but 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given  in  full  below.  ^ 

1  *'  An  Act  to  enforce  the  Provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  for  other  purposes, 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  person  who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  State,  shall  subject  or  cause  to  be  sub* 
jected  any  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the  deprivation  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
any  such  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  the  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  any  action  at  law,  suit  in 
equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for  redress  ;  such  proceeding  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 
several  district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  same 
rights  of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such 
courts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  ninth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  entitled  'An  act  to  protect  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil 
rights,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  their  vindication,'  and  the  other  remedial  laws  of 
the  United  States  which  are  in  their  nature  applicable  in  such  cases. 

"  §  2.  That  if  two  or  mote  persons  within  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  shall  conspire  together  to  overthrow  or  to  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  force  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  oppose 
by  force  the  authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force,  intimida- 
tion, or  threat,  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  prevent  any  person 
from  accepting  or  holding  any  office,  or  trust,  or  place  of  confidence  under  the  United 
States,  or  from  discharging  the  duties  thereof,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to 
induce  any  officer  of  the  United  States  to  leave  any  State,  district,  or  place  where  his 
duties  as  such  officer  might  lawfully  be  performed,  or  to  injure  him  in  his  person  or 
property  on  account  of  his  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
person  while  engaged  in  the  lawful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his 
property  so  as  to  molest,  interrupt,  hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat,  to  deter  any  party  or  witness  in  any  court  of 
the  United  States  from  attending  such  court,  or  from  testifying  in  any  matter  pending 
in  such  court  fully,  freely,  and  truthfully,  or  to  iujure  any  such  party  or  witness  in  his 
person  or  property  on  account  of  his  having  so  attended  or  testified,  or  by  force,  intimi- 
dation, or  threat,  to  influence  the  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  of  any  juror  or 
grand-juror  in  any  coui*t  of  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  such  juror  in  his  person  or 
property  on  account  of  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment  lawfully  assented  to  by 
him,  or  on  account  of  his  being  or  having  been  such  juror,  or  shall  conspire  together, 
or  go  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or  upon  the  premises  of  another  for  the  pur- 
pose, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  depriving  any  person  or  any  class  of  persons  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  of  equal  privileges  or  immunities  under  the  law^  or  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  hindering  the  constituted  authorities  of  any  State  from 
giving  or  securing  to  all  persons  within  such  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
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§  1968.  Such  are  the  provisions  of  tlie  fourteenth  amendment. 
Im|mrtant  as  they  unquestionably  are,   it  is  nevertlielesa  to  be 

ahull  cotisplre  together  for  the  parpose  of,  in  auy  manner,  impedingi  hmderingf  ob- 
structing, ar  defeating  tht*  duts  course  of  justice  in  any  Sttite  or  territory,  with  intent 
to  deny  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  the  due  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or 
to  injure  any  pen*oii  in  hi^j  jwrsou  or  hin  prot*crty  for  lawfully  enff»rcing  the  right  of  any 
peraon  or  class  of  personti  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  by  force»  intimidation, 
or  threat,  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  l\w  United  States  lawfully  entitled  to  vote  from 
giving  his  HUp[»oit  or  advocacy  in  a  lawful  manner  towards  or  in  fa^or  of  tlie  «»]ectioii 
of  any  lawfully -qualified  person  as  an  elector  of  Pre^sident  or  Vice-President  of  tbc 
Unitwl  Staten,  or  as  a  luemtwr  of  the  Cong^re&s  of  the  United  States,  or  to  injuTB  any 
such  person  in  his  pfirson  or  property  on  account  of  such  support  or  advocacy,  each  and 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  crime,  and  upon  convictioii 
thereof  in  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  or  district  or  supreme 
i'ourt  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  Muiilur  offencea,  &baU 
l>e  pani>ihcd  by  a  fine  not  le^  than  live  hundred  nor  more  than  hvc  thousand  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hanl  lalxir  as  the  court  may  deteimine,  for  a 
|)eriod  of  not  lens  than  six  mouths  oor  more  than  nix  years,  a*  the  court  may  detemiiDe, 
or  by  botli  such  fine  and  impiisonment  as  tbe  court  shall  detennine.  And  if  any  one 
or  more  person h  engaged  In  any  such  conspiracy  shall  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  any  act 
in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  such  conspiracy,  wheit?by  any  person  shall  be  injured  in 
bis  jwraon  or  property,  or  deprived  of  having  and  exereiiting  any  right  or  privilege  of 
A  citizen  of  the  Uniteil  BUitea,  ilia  person  so  injured  or  deprived  of  such  rights  and 
privileges  may  have  and  maintain  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  CKxnaioned  by 
such  injury  or  deprivution  of  lights  and  privileges  against  any  one  or  more  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  such  conspiracy,  such  action  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  proper  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  mth  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  of  appeal,  review 
upon  cnt^r,  and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such  courts  under  the  provi- 
siuna  of  the  act  of  April  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  axid  sixty-six,  entitled  *  A]}  act  to 
protect  all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  civil  rights,  and  to  fui'niah  the  nteans 
of  their  vindiention,* 

"  §  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  insnnw^tion,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  combiiit- 
tions,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State,  shall  so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execntioii  of  the 
laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to  deprive  any  |»ortion  or  class  of  tbc  {leuplr 
of  such  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  protection  named  in  th** 
Constitution  and  secured  by  this  act,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of  such  Stil^ 
shall  either  be  unable  to  protect,  or  aball,  fri^m  any  cause,  fail  in  or  nefuBS  protectioii 
of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  sha!l  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  tbr 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statt^s  ;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  insurrection,  violence^ 
unlawful  con Vhi nation,  or  conspiracy  shall  op]X)«e  or  obtitroct  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  due  execution  theretjf,  or  impede  or  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice 
under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Pre,««ident,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  take 
such  measures,  by  the  emphiyinrnt  of  the  militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  neeesaary,  for  the  sap- 
pression  of  such  insurrection,  domestic  violt^nce,  or  combinations ;  and  any  pison 
who  shall  be  arretted  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  man»ha!  of  the  propter  district  to  I«  dealt  with  aeoording  to  lav, 

*^i  4,   That  whenever  in  any  State  or  part  of  a  State  the  unlawful  oombinations 
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observed  that  they  have  not  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  or 

named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act  shall  he  organized  and  armed,  and  so  nn- 
meroos  and  powerful  as  to  he  ahle,  hy  violence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set  at  defiance 
the  constituted  authorities  of  such  State,  and  of  the  United  States  within  such  State, 
or  when  the  constituted  authorities  are  in  complicity  with,  or  shall  connive  at  the  un* 
lawful  purposes  of  such  powerful  and  armed  comhiuations  ;  and  whenever,  hy  reason 
of  either  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  the  conviction  of  such  offenders  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  safety  shall  become  in  such  district  impracticable,  in  every 
such  case  such  combinations  shall  lie  deemed  a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  duiing  the  continuance  of  such  rebellion,  and  within  the  limits 
of  the  district  which  shall  be  so  under  the  sway  thereof,  such  limits  to  be  prescribed 
by  proclamation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in 
his  judgment  the  public  safety  shall  require  It,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  to  the  end  that  such  rebellion  may  be  overthrown :  Provided,  That 
all  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  relating  to  habean 
corpus,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,'  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  prisoners  other 
than  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court, 
shall  be  in  full  force  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  this  section ; 
Provided  further.  That  the  President  shall  first  have  made  proclamation,  as  now  com- 
manded by  law,  commanding  such  insurgents  to  disperse ;  And  provided  also,  that  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  in  force  after  the  end  of  the  next  regular  session 
of  Congress. 

"  §  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  a  grand  or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  any  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial  of  any  suit,  proceeding,  or  prosecution  based 
upon  or  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy ;  and  every  such 
juror  shall,  before  entering  upon  any  such  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial,  take  and  sub- 
scribe an  oath  in  open  court  that  he  has  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  counselled, 
advised,  or  voluntarily  aided  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy ;  and  each  and  every 
person  who  shall  take  this  oath,  and  shall  therein  swear  falsely,  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  and  penalties  declared  against  that  crime ; 
and  the  first  section  of  the  act  entitled  '  An  act  defining  additional  causes  of  challenge, 
and  prescribing  an  additional  oath  for  grand  and  petit  jurors  in  the  United  States 
courts,'  approved  June  seventeenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

"  §  6.  That  any  person  or  persons,  having  knowledge  that  any  of  the  wrongs  con- 
spired to  be  done,  and  mentioned  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  are  about  to  be 
committed,  and  having  power  to  prevent,  or  aid  in  preventing  the  same,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  so  to  do,  and  such  wrongful  act  shall  be  committed,  such  person  or  persons 
Khali  be  liable  to  the  person  injured,  or  his  legal  representatives,  for  all  damages  caused 
by  any  snch  wrongful  act  which  such  first-named  person  or  persons,  by  reasonable 
diligence,  could  have  prevented;  and  snch  damages  may  be  recovered  in  an  action 
on  the  case,  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any  number  of  per- 
sons guilty  of  such  wrongful  neglect  or  refusal  may  be  joined  as  defendants  in  such 
action :  Provided,  That  such  action  shall  be  commenced  within  one  year  after  such 
cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued ;  and  if  the  death  of  any  person  shall  be  caused  by 
any  such  wrongful  act  and  neglect,  the  legal  representatives  of  such  deceased  person 
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of  taking  from  the  States  any  of  those  just  powers  of  government 
which  in  the  original  adujition  of  the  Constitution  were  "re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,"  The  existing  division  of 
sovereipity  which  had  heen  found  equal  to  the  proBervation  of 
our  liberties,  not  only  in  times  of  j^ieaee  and  general  harmony  but 
in  the  trials  of  a  most  desperate  civil  strife,  is  not  disturbed  by 
it  It  does,  indeed,  prohibit  the  States  from  exercising  certain 
powers  upon  their  citizens;  but  unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken 
in  our  assertion  that  they  are  not  powers  which  the  people,  in 
framing  free  republican  governments,  are  accustomed  to  intrust 
to  their  rulers,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  provisions  of  this 
article  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  limitations  upon  power,  but 
rather  as  precautions  against  possible  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
The  tbings  forbidden  were  already  forbidden  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  social  compact,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
legislative  authority  alike  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation**  It 
still  remains  true  as  before  that  the  exercise  of  the  local  sov^er- 
eignty  is  left  with  the  States;  and  it  is  only  when  the  essential 
principles  of  republican  government  are,  in  some  Stat^,  as  re- 
gards some  portion  of  the  people,  jiurposcly  disregarded,  or,  by 
connivance  of  the  authoritit^s  or  otherwise,  suffered  to  be  set 
aside  by  unlawful  violence ;  when,  in  other  words,  the  State  pur- 
posely abuses  its  functions  in  the  oppression  of  individuals,  or 
systematical ly  refuses  or  neglects  to  employ  its  functions  in  giv- 
ing protection  to  any  class  of  its  citizens,  that  the  fourt4?enth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  that  common  government 
which,  "for  general  purposes,"  is  "over  the  whole,"  interposes 
its  command  to  prevent  the  wrong,  Tliis  ar-ticle  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  in  order  to  centralize  power,  but  to  preclude  such  m 
possible  abuse  of  power  as  might  result  from  prejudicse  or  other 

sliaU  have  such  action  therefor,  and  xnaj  recover  not  exceedinj?  five  thousand  dalUrs 
damages  therein,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  widow  of  such  deceased  person,  if  auy  tliere  be, 
or  if  tliere  l>e  no  widow,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin  of  such  deceased  pens^m, 

*'  §  7.  That  nothing  hen-in  contained  Hball  he  construed  to  su|)eniedc  or  refteal  >iny 
romieract  or  law  except  an  far  as  thi*  sume  may  he  repugnant  thereto  ;  and  any  ofTenccs 
heretofore  coinmitt4sd  agnlnst  the  tenor  of  any  former  act  shall  be  prosecuted,  ana  any 
proceerling  already  commenced  for  the  prosecution  thereof  ahsU  be  contifiue^l  and  nt>m- 
pleted,  the  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  bet?n  passed,  except  so  far  as  the  provi:iions  of 
this  act  may  go  to  sustain  nnd  validate  such  proceedings. 

•*  Approved  April  20,  1R71.*' 

1  The  kn^age  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Osbom  ».  Kichoboti,  18  Wall.  662,  in  which 
an  aet  Torbidding  a  remedy  upon  contracts  was  under  diaooKiioai  ia  here  given. 
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unworthy  motive.  The  States,  in  adopting  it,  have  not  struck 
blindly  and  fatally  at  their  reserved  powers;  they  have  rather 
given  security  that  in  certain  important  particulars  they  will 
not  pervert  or  abuse  them.^ 

1  To  whatever  school  of  construction  our  statesmen  have  belonged,  they  have  gen- 
erally been  agreed  in  one  thing,  —  that  the  chief  excellence  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment consists  in  its  apportionment  of  powers,  and  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  should 
be  matter  of  primary  solicitude.  Mr.  Everett  expresses  the  fundamental  idea  of  our 
system  in  his  History  of  Liberty.  "  The  fhuners  of  the  Constitution,"  he  says,  "  de- 
vised a  scheme  of  confederate  and  representative  sovereign  republics,  united  in  a 
happy  distribution  of  powers,  which,  reserving  to  the  separate  States  all  the  political 
functions  essential  to  local  administration  and  private  justice,  bestowed  upon  the 
general  government  those  and  those  only  required  for  the  seiTice  of  the  whole.*' 
Speeches  and  Orations,  I.  167.  Mr.  Webster  may  also  be  quoted:  "Circumstances,'* 
he  says,  "have  wrought  out  for  us  a  state  of  things  which,  in  other  times  and  other 
regions,  philosophy  has  dreamed  of,  and  theory  has  proposed,  and  speculation  has 
suggested,  but  which  man  has  never  been  able  to  accomplish.  I  mean  the  govern- 
ment of  a  great  nation  over  a  vastly  extended  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by 
means  of  local  institutions  for  local  purposes  and  general  institutions  for  general  pur- 
poses. I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  great  league 
of  Grecian  states,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Roman  system,  —  and  certainly 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  remark  in  modem  history,  —  I  know  of  nothing  so  suita- 
ble on  the  whole  for  the  great  interests  of  a  great  people,  spread  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  globe,  as  the  provision  of  local  legislation  for  local  and  municipal  purposes, 
with,  not  a  confederacy,  nor  a  loose  binding  together  of  separate  parts,  but  a  limited, 
positive,  general  government,  for  positive,  general  purposes,  over  the  whole."  Web- 
ster's Works,  II.  207.  Peculiarly  forcible  in  the  same  connection  is  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  **  The  States,"  he  says,  "as  well  as  their  central  government,  like  the 
planets  revolving  round  their  common  sun,  acting  and  acted  upon  according  to  their 
respective  weights  and  distances,  vrill  produce  that  beautiful  equilibrium  on  which 
our  Constitution  is  founded,  and  which  I  believe  it  will  exhibit  to  the  world  in  a  degree 
of  perfection  unexampled  but  in  the  planetary  system  itself.  The  enlightened  states- 
man, therefore,  will  endeavor  to  preserve  the  weight  and  influence  of  every  part,  as 
too  much  given  to  any  member  of  it  would  destroy  the  general  equilibrium."  Letter 
to  Fitzhugh,  Works,  IV.  217.  What  was  true  when  this  was  written  is  true  still. 
The  government  is  not  revolutionized  by  the  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ;  it 
is  but  adapted  to  new  conditions.  The  dangerous  excrescence  of  slavery  has  been  cut 
off,  and  these  are  but  to  heal  the  wound. 
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CHAPTER  XLVnL 

By  T.  M.  Coolst. 


IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE   E8TA  BUSHED. 

§  1969.  The  fifteenth  article  of  the  amendmentR,  and  the  last 
which  hitherto  has  been  deemed  important  in  adapting  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  new  conditions  following  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  declares  that  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged,  by  the  United  States  or 
by  aaiy  St^ite,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  '*  i  and  that  **  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation."^ 

^  Mr.  Sumner  in  tbe  Senate  rtdeed  tlie  question  of  tite  value  of  this  amendment, 
and  dbputed  the  right  of  any  State  to  deny  sufFmge  on  accoimt  of  color.  "  1  raise, ** 
he  mddf  **no  (jnestion  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  regrikte  ciufTmge ;  I  go  into  the  ' 
question  of  the  naeaning  of  the  Coustitntion  of  the  United  Stntes,  and  1  insist  that, 
under  that,  you  ooinot,  without  fjkUifyiiig  every  mie  of  interpretntion  which  wHX  be 
found  in  any  book  of  jiimpru deuce,  without  falsifying  every  »eiitinient  of  the  heart, 
Bay  that  under  the  jrower  to  regulate  you  can  disfrant:htfie  a  race.  Every  presump-  j 
tion  ia  to  he  in  favor  of  human  rights.  Some  of  the  bravest  sentimenta  of  English 
jurisprudence  have  all  gone  in  that  dlrcctiuDr  eveu  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  that 
man  is  impious  and  cruel  who  does  not  favor  human  righta.  There  I  stand  in  eveiy 
inteqiretation  of  the  Constitution  ;  in  the  conatnictiou  of  every  word  and  phrase  in 
it,  I  give  to  it  a  nicaning  in  favor  of  human  rights  ;  and  when  1  am  naked  what  it 
meant  by  the  tei-m  *  to  regulate/  1  say,  to  dt-termtne  the  manner  of  elections ;  not  to 
disfranchise  a  race.  When  I  am  asked  what  may  be  qualifications,  I  say  clearly, 
those  thingB  which  may  be  acquired,  those  things  which  are  attainable  to  human 
effort  ;  not  those  things  which,  by  the  providence  of  God,  are  unattainable.  Sir,  it 
i«  at)  insult  to  God  and  to  humanity  to  say  that  such  a  thing  can  be  a  qunli5cation.** 
Debate  of  Fek  3,  18d0.      Mr,  Seuator  Edmunds,  in  the  aamc  debate,  argued  that  the 


*  Adopted  in  Congress,  February  26,  1869^  and  published  and  ratified  by  the  rcqvii- 
aite  three-fourths  of  the  States,  March  3€j  1870.  Very  stringent  acta  **  to  enforce  the 
righta  of  citizens  of  the  Unit«»d  States  to  vote  In  the  several  States  of  this  Union/*  were 
fiaased  May  31,  1870,  and  February  28«  1871.  Scmj  £x  partt  Yarborough,  110  U.  8u 
651  ;  ITrjited  States  v,  Woddell,  112  U.  S.  76  ;  Ncal  v.  Delaware,  103  tJ.  S.  370  (the 
amendment  overrides  State  conalitutlons).  The  fifteenth  amendment  does  not  confer 
the  right  of  suIlVagp  j  it  prevents  preference  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
servitude.     United  States  v.  Reese,  92  U.  &  214. 
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§  1970.  Previous  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  great 
majority  of  the  States  did  not  admit  persons  of  African  descent, 
even  though  freemen,  to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,^ 
and  those  which  did  assumed  the  general  inferiority  of  the  race, 
and  required  some  special  evidence  of  fitness ;  such,  for  instance, 

elective  franchise  was  assured  by  the  fourteenth  amendment.  "  I  am  one  of  those," 
he  said,  "who  believe  that  the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  we  have  already 
adopted,  has  undertaken  to  secure  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  that  belong  to  citizens  as  such,  including,  of  course,  and  compre- 
hending all  belonging  to  the  class.  There  is  no  qualification  or  limitation  ;  but  words 
the  most  comprehensive  possible  in  a  statute  or  in  a  constitution  are  used.  I  believe 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  whom  political  rights  can  be  as- 
serted at  all,  is  entitled  now  to  exercise  political  privileges  ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  is 
any  man  in  the  United  States  who  was  before  that  amendment  entitled  to  exercise  poli- 
tical privileges,  that  amendment  extended  to  all  the  citizens  similarly  situated,  with- 
out arbitrar}'  and  mere  fanciful  distinctions,  such  as  color,  nativity,  education,  or  of 
religion,  an  equal  right ;  because,  if  there  is  any  vitality  at  all  in  that  article,  which 
was  so  much  studied  here,  and  which  at  last  has  commanded  the  assent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  it  is  that  it  gave  the  great  and  comprehensive  word  '  privileges '  to  all 
citizens  alike,  and  that  it  made  secure  to  them  the  privileges  that  belonged  to  the 
highest  class  of  community."  But  these  views  did  not  command  the  assent  of 
Congress,  nor,  probably,  of  any  lai^  portion  of  the  public. 

1  The  terms  of  exclusion  were  different  in  different  States,  but  an  examination  of 
the  laws  and  judicial  decisions  will  show  that  there  was  always  more  or  less  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  particular  cl^sras  of  persons  of  mixed  blood  should  be  ranged 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  proper  dividing  line  between  the  European  and  African 
races.  Sometimes  this  was  sought  to  b^  settled  by  the  State  legislation ;  in  other 
cases  the  legislation  only  introduced  CQufusion.  Thus,  by  an  early  statute  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  person  not  of  pure  negro  blo()<i/but  having  one-fourth  part  or  more,  was 
deemed  a  mulatto.  4  Randolph,  681.  The  Indiana  statutes  adopted  the  same  rule. 
But  in  Massachusetts  .(Medway  v,  Natiftk*,  7  Mass.  88)  and  Alabama  (Thurman  v. 
State,  18  Ala.  276)  it  is  decided  that  a  mulatto  is  a  person  begotten  between  a  white 
and  a  black  ;  and  one  having  a  fourth  only  of  negro  blood  is  not  a  mulatto.  In  South 
Carolina  persons  tinged  with  negro  blood  were  held  not  to  be  whites.  State  «.  Hayes, 
1  Bailey,  275 ;  State  v,  Davis,  2  Bailey,  558.  In  Michigan,  where  statutes  had  always 
spoken  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  colored  persons,  it  was  held  that  these  terms 
were  satisfied  by  the  three  classes  of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  and  all  having 
less  than  one-fourth  negro  blood  should  be  regarded  as  white.  People  v.  Dean,  14 
Mich.  4Q6.  See  also  Dean  r.  Commonwealth,  4  Orat.  541 ;  Gentry  v,  McMinnis,  8 
Dana,  385 ;  Johnson  v.  Norwich,  29  Conn.  407,  which  afford  more  or  less  support  to 
the  same  view.  In  Georgia,  persons  having  less  than  one-eighth  negro  blood  were  held 
to  be  white  :  Bryan  v,  Walton.  20  Ga.  480 ;  while  in  North  Carolina,  one  having  a 
sixteenth  negro  blood  was  decided  not  to  be.  State  r.  Charon,  5  Jones  Law,  11.  In 
Ohio,  quadroons  were  held  to  be  "  white  : "  Gray  v.  State,  4  Ohio,  854 ;  Thacker  v. 
Hawk.  11  Ohio,  876  ;  Jeffries  v,  Aukeny,  11  Ohio,  872 ;  Lane  v.  Baker,  12  Ohio,  287  ; 
though  the  correctness  of  this  ruling  was  questioned  in  Van  Camp  r.  Boaid  of  Edu- 
cation, 9  Ohio,  N.  8.  406,  and  was  denied  in  Smith  v.  Oliver,  81  Ala.  89.  These 
references  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
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as  might  be  afforded  by  the  ownership  of  freehold  property  to  a 
certain  amoont  or  value.  It  was  natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable, 
so  long  as  the  general  condition  of  colored  persons  was  one  of 
dependence,  servitude,  and  ignorance,  that  their  imfitiiess  to 
participate  in  the  government  should  betaken  as  unquestionable; 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  this  impression  would  be  re- 
moved immediately  by  the  mere  act  of  elevating  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  freemen.  Freedom  could  not  immediately  make  them 
wise,  it  couhi  not  give  them  political  knowledge,  it  could  not 
instnu't  them  in  the  institutions  of  the  country ;  and  for  a  time^ 
at  least,  they  must  be  wanting  in  a  due  sense  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities  of  fi-eemen,  in  the  habit  of  self- 
control,  and  in  the  broad  views  essential  to  a  proper  exercise  of 
an  elector's  privileges.^  Moreover,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  something  of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  and  passions 
l>egottcn  of  slavery  would  linger  after  its  overthrow,  and  pre* 
elude  the  freedmen  coming  at  once  into  harmonious  and  satisfac- 
tory relations  with  the  lately  dominant  race  as  fellow-citizens. 

§  1971,  Important  as  these  considerations  were,  they  were  not 
believed  suflicicnt  to  justify  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  people  J 
from  the  polls.  To  continue  against  them  discriminations  based  i 
upon  color  was  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of  degradation,  which 
could  not  fail  to  constitute  a  serious  impediment  to  the  very 
preparation  for  the  elective  franchise  the  want  of  which  was  now 
the  principal  reason  for  denying  it*  Moreover,  to  leave  them 
without  political  privileges  was  to  place  them  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage wherever  and  in  whatsoever  mamier  tliey  came  in  com- 
petition with  others ;  and  the  sentiment  from  the  first  was  strong, 
and  soon  came  to  prevail  among  the  people,  that  the  ballot  was 
absolutely  essential  to  their  protection  against  oppression  and 
^wrong  in  a  thousand  forms  where  the  general  law  would  l>e  power- 
less, and  that  it  must  constitute  the  chief  incitement  to  the 
efforts  needed  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  and  moral  improve* 
mcnt.  And  there  were  not  wanting  abundant  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  in  any  political  society  the  existence  of  a  large  class, 
branded  without  their  fault  with  a  mark  of  legal  inferiority, 
could  not  fail  to  lie  a  circumstance  tending  to  public  disorder, 
wrong,    and   danger.     The   discrimination   against   the  colored 

*  AU  tbiB  is  Bssumefi  in  the  Bpecia!  message  of  the  Proaident  announcing  to  Congress 
the  ratification  of  tbis  nmeiidmenL 
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people  at  the  polls  was  now  the  last  remaining  badge  of  their  late 
servitude,  and  the  wrong  done  them  by  their  enslavement  could 
not  be  fully  atoned  for  while  it  was  continued.  It  might  be 
highly  desirable  that  the  individual  States  should  take  action 
to  abolish  it ;  but  while  many  were  ready  to  do  so,  in  others 
public  sentiment  was  not  yet  fully  aroused  to  the  justice,  ne- 
cessity, or  expediency  of  such  a  step;  and  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution  was  consequently  the  only  method  in 
Vhich  the  reform  could  be  speedily,  completely,  and  effectually 
accomplished. 

§  1972.  What  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  this 
article  is  the  care  with  which  it  confines  itself  to  the  particular 
object  in  view.  The  pressure  of  a  particular  evil  was  felt;  the 
reproach  of  a  great  wrong  was  acknowledged ;  and  that  evil  was 
to  be  remedied,  and  that  wrong  redressed.  There  was  no 
thought  at  this  time  of  correcting  at  once  and  by  a  single  act  all 
the  inequalities  and  all  the  injustice  that  might  exist  in  the 
suffrage  laws  of  the  several  States.  There  was  no  thought  or 
purpose  of  regulating  by  amendment,  or  of  conferring  upon  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  regulate,  or  to  prescribe  qualifications  for, 
the  privilege  of  the  ballot  From  the  beginning  the  States  had 
exercised  that  authority,  and  however  diverse  had  been  their 
action,  there  was  no  complaint  of  any  resulting  evil  which  fn  any 
case  had  become  of  national  importance  except  the  single  one  at 
which  this  article  was  aimed.  The  correction  of  this  was  conse- 
quently the  immediate  need,  and  whatever  else  was  wrong  or 
impolitic  might  properly  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  States  where 
the  subject  was  left  when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  At  their 
hands,  it  may  be  trusted,  will  whatever  else  is  unequal  in  due 
time  be  corrected,  and  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  republican 
institutions  be  discarded.^ 

§  1973.    This  last  amendment  crowns  the  edifice  of  national 

\  liberty.     Freedom  is  no  longer  sectional  or  partial.     There  are 

no  longer  privileged  classes ;  the  laws  have  ceased  to  be  invid- 

i  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  (Jnly  14»  1870),  Congress  amended 
the  nataralization  laws  so  as  to  extend  them  "to  aliens  of  African  natinty,  and  to 
persons  of  African  descent ; "  their  benefits  were  confined  preyiously  to  white  persons. 
The  same  act  contains  important  proyidona^  which  giye  to  the  federal  anthorities  a 
certain  supervision  and  the  right  to  take  charge  of  the  preaenration  of  order  at  elections 
in  towns  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more^  when  representativea  in  Congress  are  to  be 
chosen. 
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ioufl,  and  all  classes  of  citizens  who  arc  to  be  governed  by  them 
are  admitted  also  to  participate  in  their  admiiiistration.  * 

§  1974.  The  question  may  indeed  be  raised,  whether  it  be  not 
possilMe  that  we  have  plunged  into  new  dangers  in  laying  thus 
broadly  the  basis  of  responsible  citizenship.  There  are  those  who  . 
foresee  only  evil,  and  who  prophesy  only  calamity.  But  e?il  is 
always  prophesied  when  concession  is  made  to  democracy:  when 
kings  are  set  aside,  when  hereditary  privileges  are  abolished  or 
restricted,  when  the  press  is  unmuzzled,  when  the  conscience  i«' 
set  free.  It  was  prophesied  in  England,  when  toleration  was 
extended  to  dissenters  from  the  Established  Church,  and  again 
when  the  Catholics  were  emancipated,  and  again  when  political 
rights  were  extended  to  the  Jews.  Every  step  in  that  country^ 
towards  making  the  Parliament  a  truly  representative  bod/  of 
the  whole  nation,  every  disfranchisement  of  decayed  or  corrupt 
boroughg,  and  every  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  people,  has 
been  earnestly  opposed  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  state. 
Every  step  in  America  in  the  same  direction  has  met  with  the 
like  opposition.  The  rulers,  whether  they  be  kings  or  lords  or 
privileged  classes,  always  believe  they  rule  by  right  divine. 
Power  is  safe  in  their  hands,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  at  large :  this  is  the  assumption  always  when 
the  demands  of  new  classes  for  a  voice  in  the  government  are  to 
be  resisted.  The  American  people  have  assumed  that  that  which 
is  most  just  is  also  the  wisest  and  safest,  and  they  trust  to  time 
mnd  experience  to  justify  their  confidence.  It  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that  many  unfit  persans  will  demand  and  exercise  the  right 
of  suffrage,  but  no  test  that  could  be  prescribed  —  whether  of 
education,  property,  experience,  race,  or  color  —  could  be  com- 
pletely effectual  in  separating  out  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  the  vir- 
tuous from  the  vicious,  the  patriotic  and  public-spirited  from  the 
selfish,  mercenary,  and  mean. 

§  1975.  It  may  be  w^ell  for  the  coimtry  and  for  the  experiment 
we  enter  upon  that  a  new  generation  is  already  coming  upon  the 
stage,  whose  political  training  was  going  on  while  the  artillery 

1  It  wa«  propo^d  in  Congresa  to  mako  the  amendment  embmce  the  right  to  hold 
oiice  also,  bnt  tbts  waa  finAlLy  omitted.  It  was  douhttesa  beliered  that  when  tlie  hnU 
lot  wns  giTcUi  the  very  numbers  and  strength  of  the  cIoas  would  constitute  a  sufficient 
protection  against  uny  exclti^ion.  But  even  if  the  disposition  should  exist  to  estab- 
lish any,  we  doubt  if  it  could  be  supported  in  view  of  the  provisiooj  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment. 
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of  civil  war  was  battering  down  old  prejudices,  and  the  nation 
was  staking  its  existence  upon  the  emancipation  of  a  race  it  had 
Wfore  despised.  To  such  a  training  there  were  different  sur- 
roundings from  those  which  in  some  particulars  operated  to 
narrow  the  ideas  and  shape  the  action  of  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
.  ernment  Liberty  to  those  who  are  henceforth  to  govern  America 
has  a  broader  meaning  than  formerly,  and  they  accept  the  equal- 
'il:y.of  man  as  a  practical  fact,  and  not  as  being,  in  any  particular, 
merely  a  beautiful  theory.  To  them  all  the  evils  and  all  the 
-discredit  of  slavery,  and  all  the  jealousies,  prejudices,  and  heart- 
^  burnings  which  sprung  from  it,  are  only  things  which  have  served 
to  darken  a  page  of  our  national  history,  as  the  executions  for 
witchcraft  and  the  persecutions  for  the  unlicensed  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being  have  darkened  others;  but  upon  that  page  has 
been  turned  over  a  new  and  unsullied  lea^  upon  which  a  nation, 
purified  by  suffering,  may  hereafter  record  a  history  inspired  by 
the  impulses  of  enlightened  and  impartial  humanity.  The  com- 
promises between  right  and  wrong  under  the  pretence  of  expe- 
diency have  disappeared ;  the  house  is  no  longer  divided  against 
itself;  a  new  corner-stone  is  built  into  the  edifice  of  liberty,  and 
those  who  now  guard  and  support  the  structure  accept  without 
the  mental  reservation  of  their  fathers  the  truth  of  its  legend, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  that  governments  are  estab- 
lished among  men  to  defend  and  protect  their  inalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  From  henceforth 
in  America  there  is  in  the  inheritance  of  freedom  no  invidious 
distinction,  no  right  of  primogeniture;  its  blessings  descend  and 
its  privileges  are  conferred  impartially  upon  all,  and  all  must 
assume  its  duties  and  bear  their  share  in  its  responsibilities.  If 
the  duties  shall  be  assumed  with  intelligence,  and  performed 
with  rectitude ;  if  the  responsibilities  shall  be  borne  in  the  same 
spirit  of  justice  and  humanity  which  now  finds  expression  in  the 
Constitution,  we  may  confidently  believe  and  trust  that,  under 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  our  institutions  shall  be 
perpetual.  "  The  nation,  under  God,  [has]  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  [now]  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  "^ 

1  President  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  Nov.  19,  1868.     Holland's  Life  of  Lincoln, 
428  ;   Raymond's  Administration  of  Lincoln,  881 ;    Draper's  Civil  War,  III.  152 ; 
Lossing's  CivU  War,  III.  80. 
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Whilb  the  last  of  the  foregoing  sheets  were  passing  throogh  the  press,  appeared  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  two  exceedingly  important  cases,  giving  a  construc- 
tion to  the  three  new  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The  editor  greatly  regrets  that 
his  own  work  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  preclude  their  being  made  use  of  and  freely 
copied  from  in  the  preparation  of  the  text  of  his  three  supplementary  chapters ;  but  as 
the  views  he  has  expressed  are  fortunately  in  harmony  with  those  opinions,  perhaps  the 
general  purpose  which  would  have  been  had  in  view  in  incorporating  them  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  may  be  sufficiently  accomplished  by  a  reference  to  them  here,  and  by  lib- 
eral quotations  from  the  most  important  The  leading  case  was  that  of  The  Live  Stock 
Dealers  and  Butchers  Association  v.  The  Crescent  City  Live  Stock  Landing  and  Slaughter 
House  Company,  and  was  brought  to  the  court  by  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana.  A  case  in  the  circuit  court  involving  the  same  questions  is  reported  in  1 
Abb.  U.  S.  Bep.  888,  to  which  a  reference  is  made  for  the  facts.  In  this  place  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  denied  the  right  of  the  defendant  in  error 
to  certain  exclusive  privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana,  and  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  The 
statute  conferring  these  privileges,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  minority  of  the  court,  **  is  denounced  not  only  as  creating  a  monopoly  and 
conferring  odious  and  exclusive  privileges  upon  a  small  number  of  persons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  great  body  of  the  community  of  New  Orleans,  but  it  is  asserted  that  it  de- 
prives a  large  and  meritorious  class  of  citizens  —  the  whole  of  the  butchers  of  the  city 
—  of  the  right  to  exercise  their  trade,  the  business  to  which  they  have  been  trained, 
and  on  which  they  depend  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families ;  and  that 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  business  of  butchering  is  necessary  to  the  daily  subsist- 
ence of  the  population  of  the  city." 

The  opinion  proceeds  to  consider  this  position,  and  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
it  is  competent  for  a  State  to  grant  exclusive  privileges,  which  it  decides  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  declares  the  right  of  the  State  courts  to  decide  finally  whether  any  such  ex- 
clusive privileges  are  forbidden  by  the  State  constitutions.  It  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  the  plaintiffs  in  error  "  allege  that  the  statute  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  these  several  particulars  :  That  it  creates  an  involuntary  servitude 
forbidden  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment ;  that  it  abridges  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that  it  denies  to  the  plaintiffs  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  ;  and  that  it  deprives  them  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amend- 
ment This  court  is  Uius  called  upon  for  the  first  time  to  give  construction  to  these 
articles. 

*'We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  great  responsibility  which  this  duty 
devolves  upon  us.    No  questions  so  far  reaching  and  pervading  in  their  consequences, 
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go  {/rofoandly  iotereating  to  the  people  of  tliis  cormlryi  and  ao  importaDt  in  their  beu^  | 
ing  upon  tlie  relatioiis  of  xUa  United  State;*  and  of  the  sevciul  Sutes  to  each  oth#*r  and  j 
to  ihe  citiztmi*  of  the  Sutea  and  of  the  Unit«U  Sutea,  have  been  before  IhU  court  dut- 
ing  the  official  life  of  uny  ol  iu  preitent  membere.     Wo  have  given  every  opportunity 
for  a  full  hearing  at  the  bar  ;  we  have  diacnasod  it  freely  and  compared  viewa  atnoog  . 
onrselvet ;  we  have  taken  ample  time  for  carefni  deliberation,  and  we  now  propose  t0 1 
announce  the  judgment  which  we  have  formed  in  the  eonatraction  of  those  articlea,  ao  j 
far  a^  we  havtt  found  them  necessary  to  thu  decUion  of  the  caaes  before  ua  ;  and  heyoml 
that  we  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  right  to  go.'* 

After  then  making  brief  reference  to  the  first  twelve  amcndmenU  to  the  Cati9tltutii»ii» 
the  court  iirucee^l  to  consider  the  \m%  three. 

"  The  most  rureoiy  glanee  at  these  articles  discloaea  a  unity  of  poqiooe,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  times,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  importaut  | 
bearing  on  any  qtie:»tion  of  doubt  concerrung  their  trae  meaning.    Nor  can  anch  doubtap 
when  any  retisonably  exi*!t.  he  safely  and  rationally  solved  without  a  reference  to  that  i 
history ;  for  In  it  is  found  tlie  occai>ion  and  the  necessity  for  rpcorring  again  to  the  gnaal  j 
source  of  power  in  thu*  country,  the  people  of  the  States,  for  additional  guaranties  of  j 
human  rights,  additional  i>owers  to  the  ftnlenil  government,  additional  restraints  upon  , 
those  of  the  States.     Fortunately  that  hiiitory  Is  fiwh  within  the  memory  of  us  all,aod 
its  leading  features,  ss  they  bear  upou  the  matter  before  us,  free  from  doubL    The  in* 
etitution  of  African  slavery  as  it  existed  in  about  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  the 
contests  pervading  the  public  mind  for  many  years  between  those  who  desired  its  cur* 
tailmeut  and  ultimate  extinction  and  thaw  who  desired  additional  nfeguanls  for  ita 
security  and  {ier(ietuation,  culminated  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  Stiteiitt  i 
which  iilnvery  existed  to  separate  from  the  federal  goverament  and  to  resist  its  aothov^ 
ity.    Thij*  constituted  the  war  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  whatever  auxiliary  cwisei  may 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  tliLs  war,  undoubtedly  the  overshadomng  and  efficient 
cause  was  African  slavery. 

**  In  that  struggh^  slavery,  aa  a  legalized  social  relation,  perished.  It  perished  as  a 
necessity  of  the  bitteniess  and  force  of  the  conflict  When  the  armte^  of  ffeedom  found 
them  sol  vi^^  upon  the  soil  of  slavery  they  could  do  nothing  lejsa  than  free  the  poor  vic- 
tims whoMC  imposed  servitude  was- the  foundation  of  the  quarroL  And  when  hard 
pressed  in  the  con  teat,  these  men  (for  they  proved  themselves  men  in  that  terrible 
crisis)  offered  their  services,  and  were  accepted  by  thoushnds  to  aid  in  sappressing  tlii 
unlawful  rebellion,  slaveiy  was  at  an  end  wherever  the  federal  government  snooesded 
in  that  purjxjse.  The  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  expressed  an  arewnplishad 
fact  as  to  a  large  pfjrtion  of  the  insurrectionary  districts,  when  he  declared  sUwry  , 
aboliBhtni  in  them  all.  But  the  war  lx*ing  over,  those  who  had  succeeded  in  re-estib* 
lishing  the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  were  not  content  to  permit  this  greal 
act  of  emauci|mlion  to  rest  on  the  actual  results  of  the  contest^  or  the  proclamatioti  of 
the  Executive,  both  of  which  might  liave  been  c|ue8tioned  in  after-times ;  and  they 
determined  to  place  this  main  and  moat  valuable  result  in  the  Constitution  of  the  re- 
stored Union,  as  one  of  its  fundumental  articles.  Hence  the  thirteenth  article  of 
amendment  of  that  instniment.  Ita  two  short  sections  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  eon- 
struct  ion,  so  vigorous  is  their  expression  and  so  appropriate  to  the  puq>ose  we  have 
indicated  :  — 

'•  *  1      Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  criiB% 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  StalQi  ^ 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisiliction. 

**  *  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legialation/ 

**  To  withdraw  the  mind  from  the    contemplation  of  this  grand  yet  simple  declat»- 
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tion  of  the  personal  freedom  of  all  the  human  race  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  this  gov- 
ernment, —  a  declaration  designed  to  establish  the  freedom  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  — 
and  with  a  microscopic  search  endeavor  to  fiqd  in  it  a  reference  to  servitudes  which 
may  have  been  attached  to  property  in  certain  localities,  requires  an  effort,  to  say  the 
least  of  it 

"That  a  f>er8onal  servitude  was  meant,  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  word  'invol- 
untary,' which  can  only  apply  to  human  beings.  The  exception  of  servitude  as  a 
punishment  for  crime  gives  an  idea  of  the  class  of  servitude  that  is  meant.  The  word 
•  servitude '  is  of  larger  meaning  than  slavery,  as  the  latter  is  popularly  understood 
in  this  country,  and  the  obvious  purpose  was  to  forbid  all  shades  and  conditions  of 
African  slavery.  It  was  very  well  understood  that  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship  for 
long  terms,  as  it  had  been  practised  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  the  English  government,  or  by  reducing  the  slaves  to  the  condition  of  serfs 
attached  to  the  pkntation,  the  purpose  of  the  article  might  have  been  evaded,  if  only 
the  word  '  slavery '  had  been  used.  The  case  of  the  apprentice  slave,  held  under  a 
law  of  Maryland,  liberated  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  on  a  writ  of  Jiabeas  corpus  under 
this  article,  illustrates  this  course  of  observation.  Matter  of  Turner  ( 1  Abb.  U.  8. 
R  84).  And  it  is  all  that  we  deem  necessary  to  say  on  the  application  of  that  article 
to  the  statute  of  Louisiana,  now  under  consideration. 

**The  process  of  restoring  to  their  proper  relations  with  the  federal  government 
and  with  the  other  States  those  which  had  sided  with  the  rebellion,  undertaken 
under  the  proclamation  of  President  Johnson  in  1865,  and  before  the  assembling  of 
Congress,  developed  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  formal  recognition  by  those 
States  of  the  abolition  of  slilvery,  the  condition  of  the  slave  race  would,  without  further 
protection  of  the  federal  government,  be  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  before.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  legislation  adopted  by  several  of  these  States  in  the  legislative  bodies 
which  claimed  to  be  in  their  normal  relations  with  the  federal  government,  were  laws 
which  'imposed  upon  the  colored  race  onerous  disabilities  and  burdens,  and  curtailed 
their  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  Jiroperty  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
freedom  was  of  little  value,  while  they  ha<l  lost  the  protection  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  former  ovi'ners  from  motives  both  pf  interest  and  humanity. 

"'They  were  in  some  States  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  towns  in  any  other  character 
than  menial  servants.  They  were  requiriwl  to  reside  on  and. cultivate  the  soil  without 
the  right  to  purchase  or  own  it  They  were  excluded  from  many  occupations  of  gain, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  give  testimony  in  the  courts  in  any  case  where  a  white  man 
was  a  party.  It  was  said  that  their  lives  were  at  the  mercy  of  bad  men,  either  because 
the  kws  for  their  protection  were  insufficient,  or  were  not  enforced. 

"These-  circumstances,  whatever  of  falsehood  or  misconception  may  have  been 
mingled  with  their  presentation,  forc^  upon  the  statesmen  who  had  conducted  the 
federal  government  in  safety  through  the  crisis  of  the  rebellion,  and  who  sup))osed 
that  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  amendment  they  had  secured  the  result  of  their  labors, 
the  conviction  that  something  more  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  constitutional  pro- 
tection to  the  unfortunate  race  who  had  suffered  so  much.  They  acconlingly  passed 
through  Congress  the  proposition  for  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment ;  and  they 
declined  to  treat  as  restored  to  their  full  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Union 
the  States  which  had  been  in  insurrection,  until  they  ratified  that  article  by  a  formal 
vote  of  their  legislative  bodies. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  more  critically  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  on 
which  plaintiffs  in  error  rely,  let  us  complete  and  dismiss  the  history  of  the  recent 
amendments,  as  that  history  relates  to  the  general  purpose  which  pervades  them  alL 
/A  few  years'  experience  satisfied  the  thoughtful  men  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the 
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odMT  two  antfodmciit^  thai  notvitlutukdiiig  the  restminti  «f  thorn  articki  on  th»| 
SlAiii^  lod  the  kwB  ptMed  miier  the  additiooal  poweti  gnnted  to  Ooognn,  the— I 
wem  ttill  iAAdeqiiAte  for  that  protection  to  life,  liberty,  ami  furopettf ,  without 
freedom  tn  the  slave  wu  do  boon.  Thef  were  in  all  thoae  States  denied  the  rigiht  4 
•uffiagie.  The  laws  were  made  and  administered  by  the  white  man  alooe.  It  was  nrj^Bdl 
that  a  tace  of  mm  distinct irelj  Tnarked,  as  was  the  negro  race,  Uving  in  the  midst  eCJ 
another  sod  dominant  T«ce,  cootd  acrer  be  fullj  secured  in  their  penons  and  their  | 
property  without  the  right  of  sulliaga*  Hence  the  fifteenth  amendmeDt,  whkh  de*  J 
dans  that  '  the  right  of  cittzena  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  | 
abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  rscfv  color,  or  preTvmo 
eondition  of  serritude/  The  negro  baring  by  the  fourteenth  article  been  declared  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  thns  made  a  voter  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

"We  repeat,  then,  in  the  light  of  this  recapitulation  of  events  almost  too 
to  be  called  hUitor^r,  but  which  are  familiar  with  as  all,  and  on  the  most  caaoal 
Ination  of  the  language  of  these  amendments,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  imprssaed  with  the 
one  prevailing  porpoee  found  in  them  all,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  each,  and  without 
which  none  of  tliem  would  have  been  even  suggested ;  we  mean  the  freedom  of  the 
«lave  race,  the  security  and  firm  e«ftablishment  of  that  freedom,  and  the  protectioii  of 
the  newly -made  freeman  and  citizen  from  the  oppreaaion  of  those  who  had  foRDerij 
exoroised  unlimited  dominion  over  him.  It  is  true  that  only  the  fifteenth  ameDdmenl 
in  terms  mentions  the  negro  by  speaking  of  his  color  and  his  slavery ;  bitt  it  ia  jotfl 
as  true  that  each  of  the  other  articles  was  addressed  to  the  grievances  of  that  raofi 
and  designed  to  remedy  them,  as  the  fifteenth. 

**  We  do  not  say  that  no  one  else  but  the  negro  can  share  in  this  protectioii. 
Both  the  language  and  spirit  of  these  articles  are  to  have  their  fair  and  ju^  «>eighfc 
in  any  question  of  construction ;  undoubtedly,  while  negro  shivery  alone  was  in  tha 
mind  of  the  Congress  which  proposed  the  thirteenth  article,  it  forbids  any  other  kmd. 
of  slavery,  now  or  hereafter.  If  Mexican  peonage,  or  the  Chinese  coolie  labor  tyvtcm 
shall  develop  slavery  of  the  Mexican  or  Chineae  race  within  our  territoty,  this  amend- 
ment may  safely  be  trusted  to  make  it  void.  And  an,  if  other  rights  are  aasailed  by 
tba  States  which  properly  and  necessarily  fall  within  the  protection  of  these  artidci^ 
that  protection  will  apply  though  the  party  interested  may  not  be  of  African  descent. 
Hut  what  we  do  say,  and  what  we  wish  to  have  underetood,  is,  that  in  any  fair  and 
jttftt  construction  of  any  lection  or  phrase  of  these  amendments,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
always  to  the  purpose  which  we  have  said  was  the  pervading  spirit  of  them  all,  the 
evil  which  they  were  designed  to  remedy,  and  the  process  of  continual  addition  to  the 
Constitution,  until  that  purpose  was  supposed  to  be  aoocMnplishod  as  Car  aa  oonstttii* 
tional  law  can  aceomptish  it. 

"  The  first  section  of  the  fourteenth  article,  to  which  oar  attention  is  more  specially 
invited,  opens  witli  a  definition  of  citizenship  — ^uot  only  citizenship  of  the  United  States, 
Imt  citizenship  of  the  States ;  no  such  dt?finition  wan  previously  fuund  in  the  Constitn* 
tioD,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  ninde  to  define  it  by  Act  of  Congress.  It  had  been  the 
occasion  of  much  discusiion  in  the  courts,  by  the  executive  departmenta,  and  in  the 
public  journals*  It  had  been  said  by  eminent  judges  thnt  no  man  was  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  except  as  he  was  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  State*  cora|iosiric  the 
Union.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  been  bom  and  resided  always  in  the  Du^tnct  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  Territories,  though  within  the  United  States,  were  not  citizens. 
Whether  this  proposition  was  sound  or  not*  had  never  been  judicially  decided*  But  it 
hid  been  hold  by  this  court  in  the  celebrates!  Dred  Scott  cose,  only  a  few  yeafB  Yiefore 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  that  a  man  of  Africfin  descent,  whether  a  slave  or  not,  was 
not  and  could  uot  be  a  citizen  of  a  State  or  of  the  United  States.    This  decision,  wMlo 
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it  met  the  condemiuition  of  some  of  the  ablest  stateamen  and  oonstitational  lawyers  of 
the  country,  had  never  been  overruled,  and  if  it  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  constitutional 
limitation  of  the  ri^t  of  citizenship,  then  aU  the  negro  race  who  had  recently  been 
made  freemen  were  still,  not  only  not  citizens,  but  were  incapable  of  becoming  so  by 
anything  short  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"  To  remove  this  difficulty  prinuirily,  and  to  establish  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
definition  of  citizenship,  which  should  declare  what  should  constitute  citizenship  of  the 
United  States  and  also  citizenship  oi  a  State,  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  was 
framed :  — 

" '  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.' 

**  The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this  clause  is,  that  it  puts  at  rest  both 
the  questions  which  we  stated  to  have  been  the  subject  of  difierences  of  opinion.  It 
declares  that  persons  may  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to  their  citi- 
zenship of  a  particular  State  ;  and  it  overturns  the  Dred  Scott  decision  by  making  all 
persons  bom  within  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  That  its  main  purpose  was  to  establish  the  citizenship  of  the  negro  can 
admit  of  no  doubt.  The  phrase  '  subject  to  its  jurisdiction '  was  intended  to  exclude 
from  its  operation  children  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign 
States,  bom  within  the  United  States. 

"The  next  observation  is  more  important,  in  view  of  the  arguments  of  counsel  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  that  the  distinction  between  citizenship  of  the  United  States 
and  citizenship  of  a  State  is  clearly  recognized  and  continued.  Not  only  may  a  man 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  a  State,  but  an  important 
element  is  necessary  to  convert  the  former  into  the  latter.  He  must  reside  within  the 
State  to  make  him  a  citizen  of  it ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  bora  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Union.  It  is  quite  clear,  then, 
that  there  is  a  citizenship  of  the  United  States  and  a  citizenship  of  a  State,  which  are 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  which  depend  upon  different  characteristics  or  circum- 
stances in  the  individual.  We  think  this  distinction  and  its  explicit  recognition  in 
this  amendment  of  great  weight  in  this  argument,  because  the  next  paragraph  of  this 
same  section,  which  is  the  one  mainly  relied  on  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  speaks  only  of 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not  speak  of  those 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  several  States.  The  argument,  however,  in  favor  of  plain- 
tiffs rests  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizenship  is  the  same  and  the  privilegea 
and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  clause  are  the  same. 

**  The  language  is  :  '  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge 
the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  It  is  a  little  remarkable 
if  this  clause  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  citizen  of  a  State  against  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  his  own  State,  that  the  words  '  citizens  of  the  State  should  be  left  out, 
when  it  is  so  carefully  used,  and  used  in  contradistinction  to  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  the  very  sentence  which  precedes  it  It  is  too  clear  for  argument  that  the 
change  in  phraseology  was  adopted  understandingly  and  with  a  purpose. 

**  Of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citizen  of  the  State,  and  what  they  respectively  are, 
we  will  presently  consider  ;  but  we  wish  to  state  here  that  it  is  only  the  former  which 
are  placed  by  this  clause  under  the  protection  of  the  federal  Constitution,  and  that  the 
latter,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  intended  to  have  any  additional  protection  by 
this  paragraph  of  the  amendment.  If,  then,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  privileges 
and  immunities  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and  those  belong- 
ing to  the  citizen  of  a  State  as  such,  the  latter  must  rest  for  their  security  and  protec* 
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tion  where  they  have  heretofore  rested,  bo  far  aa  this  paragraph  U  eoncerned,  for  they 
TCoeivc  no  additional  aid  from  it. 

"The  fimt  occurrence  of  the  words  *privik'gea'  and  immunities*  in  our  constita* 
tional  liistoiy  is  to  be  found  hi  tho  fourth  of  the  articies  of  the  old  confederation. 

*^It  declares  *  that  the  h^iitx^v  to  secure  amJ  i»eqK*tuAt«  mutual  frieniiship  and  Lutein 
couiiie  among  the  people  uf  the  ditTcrent  8tiitt>H  ol  this  Union,  the  fne  Inhahitauta  of 
PAch  of  these  States,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fngitivt*s  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States^  and 
the  people  in  each  State  shall  have  free  ingitiss  and  egre&s  to  and  from  any  other  State, 
and  shall  enjoy  thensin  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the  same 
duties,  im[>ositioi)s,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  reapectively.' 

"  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  supereeded  the  articles  of  confede- 
ration, the  cornispoudiog  provision  is  found  in  section  2  of  the  fourth  articte  in  the 
fullowing  words  :  '  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entith^l  to  all  tho  prtvileiges  a&d 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States*' 

**  There  can  he  but  little  qucJition  that  the  purjiose  of  both  these  provisions  ia 
the  same,  and  that  the  privileges  and  immunitieri  intended  are  the  H^nie  in  each. 
In  the  article  of  the  confmieration  we  liave  some  of  thet^e  si)ccificttlly  mcntiunedt 
and  enough,  jierhaps,  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  class  of  civil  rights  meftnt 
by  tht'  phnuie. 

**  Fortunately  we  are  not  without  judicial  constniction  of  this  clanso  of  the 
Constitution.  The  first  and  the  le/wling  ca-w  on  the  subject  ia  that  of  CoHield  9, 
Coryell,  decided  by  Mr,  Justice  Washington,  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1828,     4  Wash.  C,  C.  R.  371. 

**  *  The  inquiry,*  he  say.%  *  is^  What  are  tho  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizeni 
of  theaevertU  StAtci?  We  fi^l  no  hesitation  in  confiuing  these  expressions  to  Iboae 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  fundamental  —  which  belong  of  right  to  the  citi- 
zens of  all  five  govemmeuts,  and  which  have  at  all  times  been  enjoyed  by  citizens  of 
the  several  States  whif^h  compose  this  Union  from  the  time  of  thetr  l»econiing  fiiee,  in» 
dependent,  and  sovereign.  What  thei^e  fundamental  principles  are,  it  would  be  nior* 
tedious  than  difficult  to  enumerate.  They  may  all,  however,  be  compif  bended  nvider 
the  following  general  heads  :  Protection  by  the  government,  with  the  right  to  aci|aire 
and  possess  p]op<.'rty  of  every  kind,  and  to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  and  safety, 
Rubjwt,  nevertheless,  to  auch  restrainta  as  tho  government  may  prescribe  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  whole.' 

"Tliia  definition  of  the  privileges  and  imTnunities  of  citizens  of  the  States  is 
adopted  in  the  main  by  this  court  in  the  recent  case  of  Wan!  v.  The  State  of  Mary* 
land  (12  Wallace,  430),  while  it  declines  to  undertake  an  authoritative  definition  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  in  that  case.  The  description,  when  taken  to  include  others 
not  named,  but  which  are  of  the  some  general  character,  embraces  nearly  every  ciril 
right,  for  the  e>italdi*4hmentnnd  protection  of  which  organize*!  government  is  iostituted. 
They  are,  in  the  language  of  Judge  Washington,  those  rights  which  are  fundamentaU 
Throughout  his  opinion  they  are  spoken  of  aa  rights  belonging  to  the  individual  ns  a 
citizen  of  a  State.  They  are  so  spoken  of  in  the  constitutional  provision  which  be  was 
eonstming.  And  they  have  always  been  held  to  be  the  cLibs  of  rights  which  the  State 
governments  were  created  to  establish  and  secure. 

''In  the  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginift  (3  Wallace,  ISO),  the  court,  in  expounding  this 
clause  of  the  Conatitution,  says  that  *  the  privileges  and  immnnitiea  aecnn?il  to  citi- 
lena  of  each  State  in  the  several  States,  by  the  provision  in  question,  are  tboae  priri- 
legea  and  immunities  which  are  common  to  the  citizens  in  the  latter  States,  under 
their  oonstitxitious  and  laws,  by  virtue  of  their  being  citizens.*    The  eonatUntional 
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provision  there  alluded  to  did  not  create  those  rights,  which  it  called  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  States  ;  it  threw  around  them  in  that  clause  no  security 
for  the  citizen  of  the  State  where  they  were  claimed  or  exereised,  nor  did  it  profess  to 
control  the  power  of  the  States  over  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  declare  to  the  several  States  that  whatever  those  rights  are,  as  you  grant  or 
establish  them  to  your  own  citizens,  or  as  you  limit  or  qualify  them,  or  impose  restric- 
tions on  their  exercise,  the  same,  no  more  nor  less,  shall  be  the  measure  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  States  within  your  jurisdiction. 

*'  It  would  be  the  vainest  show  of  learning  to  attempt  to  prove  by  citations  of 
authority  that,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  recent  amendments,  no  claim  or  pretence 
was  set  up  that  those  rights  depended  on  the  federal  government  for  their  existence  or 
protection,  beyond  the  very  few  express  limitations  which  the  federal  Constitution  im- 
posed upon  the  States,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  prohibition  against  ex  post  facto 
laws,  bills  of  attainder,  and  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  But,  with 
these  and  a  few  other  restrictions,  the  entire  domain  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  States,  as  above  defined,  lay  within  the  constitutional  and  legislative 
power  of  the  States,  and  without  that  of  the  federal  government. 

"  Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by  the  simple 
declaration  that  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  laws  which  shall  abridge  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  transfer  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  all  the  civil  rights  which  we  have  mentioned  from  the  States  to  the  federal 
government  f  And  where  it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  that 
article,  was  it  intended  to  bring  within  the  power  of  Congress  the  entire  domain  of 
civil  rights  heretofore  belonging  exclusively  to  the  States  f 

'*A11  this  and  more  must  follow  if  the  proposition  of  plaintiffs  in  error  be 
sound ;  tor  not  only  are  these  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress  whenever,  in 
its  discretion,  any  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  abridged  by  State  legislation,  but  that 
body  may  also  pass  laws  in  advance,  limiting  and  resisting  the  exercise  of  legislative 
power  by  the  States  in  their  most  ordinary  and  usual  functions,  as  in  its  judgment  or 
discretion  it  may  think  proper  on  all  such  subjects.  And  still  further,  such  a  con- 
struction, followed  by  the  reversal  of  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  I>ouis- 
iana  in  these  cases,  would  constitute  this  court  a  perpetual  censor  upon  all  legislation 
of  the  States  on  the  civil  rights  of  their  own  citizens,  with  authority  to  nullify  such 
as  it  did  not  approve  as  consistent  with  those  rights  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  *'The  argument,  we  admit,  is  not  always  the  most  con- 
clusive which  is  drawn  from  the  consequences  urged  against  the  adoption  of  a  par- 
ticular construction  of  an  instrument.  But  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  these 
consequences  are  so  serious,  so  far-reaching  and  pervading,  so  great  a  departure  from 
the  structure  and  spirit  of  our  institutions  ;  when  the  effect  is  to  fetter  and  degrade  the 
State  governments  by  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
powers  heretofore  universally  conceded  to  them  of  the  most  ordinary  and  fundamental 
character  ;  when,  in  fact,  it  radically  changes  the  whole  theory  of  the  relations  of  the 
State  and  federal  governments  to  each  other,  and  of  both  these  governments  to  the 
people,  the  argument  has  a  force  that  is  irresistible  in  the  absence  of  language  which 
expresses  this  purpose  too  clearly  to  admit  of  doubt. 

**  We  are  convinced  that  no  such  results  were  intended  by  the  Congress  which  pro- 
posed these  amendments,  nor  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  which  ratified  them. 

**  Having  shown  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  relied  on  in  the  ailment  are 
those  which  belong  to  citizens  of  the  States  as  such,  and  that  they  are  left  to  the  State 
governments  for  security  and  protection,  and  not  by  this  article  placed  under  the 
special  care  of  the  federal  government^  we  may  hold  ourselves  excused  from  defining 
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the  privileges  and  iitimnnitieft  of  ctti^ieas  of  the  United  States  which  no  State  c 
abridge,  until  some  case  iovolTing  thoee  pririleiges  may  make  it  neceaary  to  do  an. 
No  e^se  in  this  court  until  that  of  Ward  v,  Mftrrlund,  in  1872,  required  a  consideni- 
tion  of  those  wonia  &&  used  in  the  originfll  conatitutiun  in  reference  to  citizens  of  tha 
States ;  and  it  may  b«  long  before  we  are  called  upon  to  furnish  a  definition  of  the 
term  as  applying  to  citizcus  of  the  United  States.  But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  no 
such  privileges  and  itnmumtiea  are  to  be  found  if  those  we  have  been  conaidariiig  are 
excluded,  we  venture  to  suggest  some  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  federal  j^em* 
naent,  its  essential  character,  its  constitution  or  its  laws. 

*'Oue  of  these  is  well  des<!ribed  In  the  case  of  Crandall  v,  Nevada  {6  Wallaeei  ^)^ 
It  is  said  to  be  the  right  of  the  citizen  of  this  great  country,  protected  by  implied 
guaranties  of  its  Constitution,  '  to  conic  to  the  seat  of  govemraent  to  asaent  any  claim  , 
he  may  have  upon  that  government,  or  to  transact  any  buatneiii  he  may  have  with  it, 
to  t^t'k  its  protection,  to  share  its  offices,  to  engage  in  administering  its  functions.    Ha  { 
hoB  the  right  of  free  access  to  its  seaports,  through  which  all  op*^  ration  a  of  forei^  cotn- 
merce  are  conducted,  to  the  sub-treBsuriea,  knd-ollices,  and  courts  of  justice  in  the 
eeveral  States.'     And,  quoting  from  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  another 
case,  it  is  said,  *  thut  for  all  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  fedeiftl  goTemment  vi 
established  we  are  one  people,  with  one  common  country.     We  are  all  citizens  of  tba  \ 
United  States  ; '  and  it  is  as  such  citizens  that  their  rights  are  supported  in  ihia  eouit 
in  Cnindail  *?,  Nevada. 

*'  Another  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  to  demand  the  oare  and  pi^ 
teetion  of  the  federal  government  over  his  life,  liberty,  and  property  when  on  the  high 
feii^  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  government    Of  thia  there  csn  be  no  dotibty 
nor  that  the  right  depends  upon  his  character  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  jStatea.    The 
right  to  peaceably  assemble  and  petition  for  pednrss  of  grievances,  the  privilege  of  tho  j 
writ  of  habects  eorpui,  are  rights  of  the  citizen  guaranteed  by  the  federal  Consdtutioik, 
The  right  to  use  the  navigable  watera  of  the  UniteU  Statca,  however  they  may  penetiatf 
the  territories  of  the  several  States,  all  rights  secured  to  our  ciiieens  by  treaties  with  I 
foreign  nations,  are  dependent  upon  citizenship  of  the  L' uited  States  and  not  citijeeoship  I 
of  a  State.     One  of  these  privileges  ia  oonferred  by  the  very  arttde  under  consideratlcNi*  [ 
It  iM,  that  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  any  person  can,  of  his  own  volition,  becomt  \ 
a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union  by  acquiring  a  residence  therein,  with  the  aai 
right^i  as  other  citizens  of  that  State-    To  these  njay  be  added  the  rights  secured  by  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  and  by  the  other  (Aause  of  the  fourteenth  next  to 
be  eonaidered. 

'*  But  it  is  iiaeless  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  since  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  rights  claimed  by  thejje  plaintiffs  in  error,  even  if  they  exist,  are  not  privileges  and 
immimitiea  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the  cUuse  of  the 
foQfteentb  amendment  under  consideration, 

**  *  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdie^ 
tion  thereof,  arc  citizen  a  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside. 
No  State  shal!  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  persoa  within  ita 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  hiws.* 

*'  The  argument  has  not  been  much  pressed  in  these  casea,  that  the  defendant's 
charter  deprives  the  plaintiffs  of  their  property  without  due  procese  of  law,  or  that  it 
denies  to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Tiie  first  of  these  parain^phs  has  br<n 
in  the  federal  Constitution  since  the  adoption  of  the  fifth  amendment  as  a  rnstrmint 
upon  the  federal  power*    It  ia  alao  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  ezpraenou  in  the  can* 
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stitutions  of  nearly  all  the  States  as  a  reRtraint  upon  the  power  of  the  States.  The  law 
then  has  practically  been  the  same  as  it  now  is  daring  the  existence  of  the  government, 
except  so  far  as  the  present  amendment  may  place  the  restraining  power  oyer  the  States 
in  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government. 

*' We  are  not  without  judicial  interpretation,  therefore,  both  State  and  national,  of 
the  meaning  of  this  clause.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  under  no  construction  of 
the  third  provision  that  we  have  ever  seen,  nor  any  that  we  deem  admissible,  can  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  upon  the  exercise  of  their  trades  by  the 
butchers  of  New  Orleans  be  held  to  be  a  deprivation  of  property  within  the  meaning  of 
that  provision. 

"  '  Nor  shall  any  State  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.' 

'*  In  the  light  of  the  history  of  these  amendments,  and  the  pervading  purpose  of 
them,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  meaning  to  this 
clause.  The  existence  of  laws,  in  the  States  where  the  newly-emancipated  negroes 
resided,  which  discriminated  with  gross  injustice  and  hardship  against  them  as  a  class, 
■^was  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  this  clause,  and  by  it  such  laws  are  forbidden.  But  if 
the  States  did  not  conform  their  laws  to  its  requirements,  then  by  the  fifth  section  of 
the  article  Congress  was  authorized  to  enforce  it  by  suitable  legislation.  We  doubt 
very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State  not  directed  by  way  of  discrimination  against 
the  negroes  as  a  class,  or  on  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held  to  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  provision.  It  is  so  clearly  a  provision  for  that  race  and  that  emeigency 
that  a  strong  case  would  be  necessary  for  its  application  to  any  other.  But  as  it  is  a 
State  that  is  to  be  dealt  with,  and  not  alone  the  validity  of  its  laws,  we  may  safely 
I  leave  that  matter  until  Congress  shall  have  exercised  its  power,  or  some  case  of  State 
)  oppression,  by  denial  of  equal  justice  in  its  courts,  shall  demand  a  decision  at  our 
hands.  We  find  no  such  case  in  the  one  before  us,  and  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
go  over  the  argument  again  as  it  may  have  relation  to  this  particular  clause  of  the 
amendment. 

'*  In  the  early  history  of  the  organization  of  the  government  its  statesmen  seem  to 
have  divided  on  the  line  which  should  separate  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
from  those  of  the  State  governments,  and  though  this  line  has  never  been  very  well 
defined  in  public  opinion,  such  a  division  has  continued  from  that  day  to  this. 

'*  The  adoption  of  the  first  eleven  amendments  to  the  Constitution  so  soon  after 
the  original  instrument  was  accepted,  shows  a  prevailing  sense,  at  that  time,  of  danger 
from  the  federal  power.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  a  jealousy  continued  to 
exist  with  many  patriotic  men  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  the  true  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  was  in  the  capacity 
of  the  State  organizations  to  combine  and  concentrate  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  and 
of  contiguous  States,  for  a  determined  resistance  to  the  general  government.  Unques- 
tionably this  has  given  great  force  to  the  aiguments,  and  added  largely  to  the  numbers, 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong  national  government. 

**  But  however  pervading  this  sentiment,  and  however  it  may  have  contributed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  we  have  been  considering,  we  do  not  see  in  those 
amendments  any  purpose  to  disturb  the  main  features  of  the  general  system.  Under 
the  pressure  of  all  the  excited  feeling  growing  out  of  the  war,  our  statesmen  have  still 
believed  that  the  existence  of  the  States,  with  powers  for  domestic  and  local  govern- 
ment, including  the  regulation  of  civil  rights  —  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property  — 
was  essential  to  the  perfect  working  of  our  complex  form  of  government,  though  they 
have  thought  proper  to  impose  additional  limitations  on  the  States,  and  to  confer 
additional  power  on  that  of  the  nation. 
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**  Bol  whaterer  fli3etiiAti0iis  may  be  teen  in  the  liktofy  ot  {iiihllc  opinioD  on  tins 
tobject  during  the  period  of  oar  national  existence,  we  tbink  it  irili  be  foond  tb«t  tbit 
ooitrt,  »  lar  u  it»  fiutctioitt  reqairedt  hm  alwayi  held,  with  ft  stottdj  sad  an  erm  j 
hand,  the  babuiGe  between  State  and  fisdenil  power,  and  we  trust  that  aiicb  nia|r| 
contume  to  be  the  history  ot  its  relation  to  that  sabject  so  long  as  it  shall  hare 
duties  to  perform  which  detnand  of  it  a  constrncticiii  of  the  Constitntion  or  of  any 
of  its  parts." 

The  other  case  to  which  reference  has  been  made  was  that  of  Brndwell  v.  The  State  | 
of  Ulinois.  The  platDtitf  in  ciTor  was  a  woman,  and  had  applied  to  the  State  inmrt  for 
examination  as  to  her  qoalifications  for  admission  to  the  bar.  The  cotut  had  denied 
the  application,  on  the  gronnd  that  onlj  men  could  be  licensed  to  practise  under  the 
State  law ;  and  the  case  came  before  this  court  on  the  claim  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
denied  a  privilege  secared  to  her  by  the  Constitntion  of  the  Cnited  States.  After  a 
ittateinent  of  the  case,  the  court  proceed  to  say  :  ''Three  propositioiu  may  be  eon- 
sidered  properly  before  this  court  As  regards  the  provision  of  the  Constitntion  that 
citixenii  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  dti^enii  in 
the  several  States,  the  plaintiff  in  her  affidavit  has  i»tated  very  cleaily  her  eat^  to 
which  it  is  inapplicable.  The  protection  designed  by  that  clause,  as  has  bem  i»- 
peatedly  heltt,  has  no  application  to  a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the  laws  are  com-  i 
plained  of.  If  the  plaintiff  was  a  citize'U  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  gave  her  no  pfot<?ctioa  against  its  courta  or  its  legislatnre.  The  plaintiff 
teems  lo  have  seen  this  difllicultj,  and  attempts  to  avoid  it  by  stating  that  she  was  bora 
in  Vermont.  While  she  remained  in  Vermont  that  circumstance  made  her  a  citizen  of] 
that  State,  bat  she  states  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  Ststi^Sg 
and  that  Hhe  h  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  past  a  re.sident  of  Chicago,  in  the  Stato 
of  IIUdois.  The  fourteenth  amendment  declares  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  ar6  i 
citi/ena  of  the  State  within  which  thpy  reside;  therefore  plaintiff  was  at  the  time  of  her 
application  a  citizen  of  th^  Dnital  States  and  a  citizen  of  the  St^te  of  Illinois.  We  do 
not  here  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  temporary  residence  in  one  State  with  in- 
tent to  return  to  another,  which  will  not  create  citizi^nship  in  the  former ;  but  the 
plaintiff  states  nothing  to  take  her  case  out  of  the  definition  of  citizenship  of  the  Stata 
as  defined  by  the  first  section  of  the  fonrteenth  amendment. 

**  In  regard  to  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  n 
truly  says  that  there  arc  privileges  and  immunities  which  belong  to  a  cittjcen  of  tba  I 
United  States  as  aueh  ;  otlierwise  it  would  be  nonsense  for  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  prohibit  a  State  from  abridging  them  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  admisainn  to 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  a  person  who  possesses  the  re«]uisite  learning  and  character  it 
one  of  ihose  which  the  State  may  not  deny.  In  this  latter  proposition  we  are  not  able 
to  concur  with  the  counsel.  We  agree  with  hitn  thai  there  are  privilege*  and  immu* 
nities  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  Statea  in  that  relation  and  character,  and  that 
it  is  these,  and  these  alone,  which  a  State  in  forbidden  to  abridge.  But  the  right  to 
admittance  to  practise  law  in  the  court  of  a  State  is  not  one  of  these.  This  right  in  no 
sense  depends  on  citizenship  of  the  United  States.  It  has  not,  as  tar  as  we  know,  ever 
been  made  in  any  State,  or  tn  any  case,  to  depend  upon  citi;:enship  at  all.  Certainly 
many  prominent  and  distinguished  lawyers  have  been  ftdmitte<l  to  practice,  both  in 
State  and  federal  courta,  who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 
But  on  whatever  basis  this  right  may  be  placed,  so  far  as  it  can  have  any  reltititm  to 
citizenship  at  all,  it  would  seem  that,  as  to  the  courts  of  a  State,  it  would  relate  t<j  dt« 
izenship  of  a  State,  and  as  to  the  fi'deral  courts,  it  would  relate  to  citizenship  of  the 
United  States.    The  opinion  delivered  in  the  slaughter-house  cases  from  Looiaiana  ran* 
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ders  an  elaborate  argnment  in  the  present  case  unnecessary,  for  unless  we  are  wholly 
and  radically  mistaken  in  the  principles  on  which  these  cases  are  decided,  the  right  to 
control  and  regulate  the  granting  of  license  to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  a  State  is 
one  of  those  powers  which  are  not  transferred  for  its  protection  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  its  exercise  is  in  no  manner  goyemed  or  controlled  by  citizsenship  of  the  United 
States  in  the  party  seeking  such  license.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  ailment  on 
which  the  judgment  on  these  cases  is  founded.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  they  are  conclusive 
of  the  present  case.    The  judgment  of  the  State  court  is  therefore  affirmed." 
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THE  BKFEBENCE8  ARE  TO  THE  SECTIONS. 


A. 

ABOLITION  OP  SLAVERY 191^1928 

See  Slavery. 

ACADEMY,  MILITARY 1281 

ACCOUNTS, 

public,  pablication  of 1345, 1847 

ACCUSATION, 

self,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY.     See  Foreign  Territory. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS.    See  Congress. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  CONGRESS     .    .     .  808,  804,  412,  414, 1660,  1562 

of  each  house 843-867 

ADMINISTRATORS, 

legislative  authority  for  sales  by 1958  n. 

ADMIRALTY, 

jurisdiction 1663-1674 

See  Judiciary. 
ADMISSION  OF  STATES  TO  THE  UNION 1314-1321 

of  Louisiana 1917  and  n. 

of  Missouri 1917  and  n. 

of  Texas 1919, 1920 

of  California 1921 

AFRICAN  RACE. 

See  Freedmen  ;  Slaves  ;  Slavery. 
ALIEN  ACT, 

whether  constitutional 1293, 1294  n. 

ALIENS, 

who  are 1702 

suits  by  and  against 1697-1701 

naturalization  of 1102-1104 

ALLIANCES, 

States  not  to  form 1854, 1855,  1401-1405 
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AMBASSADORS, 

appointmeut  of 1505, 1525,  1526,  1534 

who  to  receive 1560,  1565 

dismission  of 1568,  1569 

protection  and  rights  of 1658-1662 

suits  by  and  against 1658-1662 

AMENDMENTS  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

how  made 1825-1831 

object  of  first  ten 303 

proposed  and  carried  throngh  by  Mr.  Madison 303  n. 

changing  mode  of  electing  President 1467, 1470 

incorporating  bill  of  rights 1858-1868 

forbidding  establishment  of  religion 1870-1879 

protecting  liberty  of  speech,  petition,  &c 1870,  1880-1888 

protecting  against  military  oppression 1898, 1899 

forbidding  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 1900-1902 

and  excessive  bail  and  punishments 1903,  1904 

abolishing  slavery 1915-1927 

giving  protection  of  the  law  of  the  land 1928-1962 

guaranteeing  the  public  debt 1965 

establishing  impartial  suffrage 1969-1975 

AMERICAN  CONSTITUTIONS, 

defence  of,  by  John  Adams 523  n.,  551  n.,  552  n. 

APPEAL, 

nature  and  effect  of 1760-1776 

to  the  crown  in  the  colonial  period 175,  176 

in  prize  causes  to  Congress  under  the  Confederation 250 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION 1701-1747 

See  Judiciary. 

APPOINTMENTS  TO   OFFICE, 

by  President  and  Senate 1505,  1524-1536 

by  Congress  and  heads  of  departments 150&-1535,  1536 

when  discretionary  in  Congress 1505-1535,  1536 

when  complete 1545-1554 

when  appointee  is  in  office 1554 

in  case  of  vacancies 1555-1559 

who  disqualified  under  fourteenth  amendment 1964 

APPORTIONMENT, 

of  representatives 630-645,  673-683 

Jefferson,  Webster,  and  Everett  on  rule  of 683  n. 

-  under  fourteenth  amendment 1963 

of  direct  taxes 951,  998-1004 

APPRENTICE  LAWS, 

what  forbidden  by  thirteenth  amendment 1940 

APPROPRIATIONS  OF  MONEY  ...      958,  975-991,  1179,  1346,  1349 
for  internal  improvements 958,  1273-1278 
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ARBITER,  8«5ti<m 

common,  under  the  Constitation •    .    .    •  871-398 

ARMS, 

right  to  bear 1895-1898 

ARMY  AND  NAVY, 

power  to  create  and  regulate 1178-1197 

President  to  be  commander-in-chief 1490-1492 

ARREST, 

of  members  of  Congress 855-865 

unreasonable,  forbidden 1901,  1902 

ARTICLES  OF    CONFEDERATION 215,223-245 

See  CONFEDEBATIO:?. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCE, 

pi-omotion  of 1151-1155 

ASSEMBLY, 

liberty  of,  guaranteed 1893-1895 

ASSISTANCE,   WRITS  OF, 

a  cause  of  the  revolution 1901  n. 

ATTAINDER, 

bills  of,  not  to  be  passed  by  Congress 1343, 1344 

nor  by  States 1354, 1373 

for  treason,  how  limited 1296-1300 

AUTHORS, 

copyright  of 1151-1155 

AYES   AND  NOES, 

call  of,  in  Congress 839-842 


B. 

BAIL, 

excessive,  not  to  be  required 1901, 1902,  1948 

BALLOT, 

vote  by 826,840,841 

BANK  CURRENCY, 

power  of  States  to  authorize 1120,  1121 

distinguished  from  bills  of  credit 1364-1372 

authorized  by  Congress  in  1863 1271  n. 

BANK  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

constitutionality  of 1259-1270 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1269  n. 

States  cannot  tax 103:3-1052 

suits  by  and  against 1649-1655 

BANKRUPTCY, 

power  of  Congress  over 1105-1115 

general  object  of  laws  of 1106 

importance  of  the  power  in  Congress 1107-1115 

power  oi  States  in  respect  to 1114,1115 

VOL.  II.  —  47 
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BETTERMENT  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1958  n. 

BILL   OF  KIGHTS, 

importance  of 801,  304, 1858-1869,  1937,  1938 

establishment  of 1858-1909 

in  Plymouth  Colony 59 

in  Massachusetts  Colony 72 

in  Connecticut  Colony , 89 

in  Maryland  Colony 107 

BILLS, 

in  legislation,  how  introduced 896 

how  adopted 896-900 

money,  to  originate  in  House  of  Representatives 874-880 

BILLS  OF  ATTAINDER, 

by  Congress  prohibited 1343,  1344 

by  States  prohibited 1354-1373 

BILLS  OF  CREDIT, 

not  to  be  emitted  by  States 1358-1372 

what  are 1120,1364-1372 

Mr.  Dexter  on 1120  n. 

Mr.  Webster  on 1120  n. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE, 

purchase  of,  by  United  States 1278 

BORROWING  MONEY, 

power  for 1055 

BOUNDARIES, 

settlement  of,  under  Confederation 227,  228, 1680 

how  determined  before  the  revolution 1681 

suits  between  States  in  respect  to 1681,  1682 

BRIDGES, 

over  navigable  waters 1073 


CABINET  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 1490-1493 

CALIFORNIA, 

admission  of 1921 

CANALS  AND  ROADS, 

power  of  Congress  in  respect  to 1272-1277 

CAPITATION  TAX, 

power  to  lay 954-993,998 

CAPTURE, 

regulation  of 1168-1177 

adjudication  upon 1663-1674 

CAROLINAS, 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-143 
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CASES,  Beetion 

what  are,  within  the  judicial  power 1637-1658 

See  Judiciary. 

CENSUS, 

taking  of 636-645,  650 

CESSIONS, 

for  seat  of  government 1216,  1224-1232 

for  forts,  arsenals,  &c 1224-1234,  1328 

of  foreign  territory 1282-1289 

CHARTER, 

governments,  what  were 169 

of  Virginia 41-46 

of  Plymouth 56-58 

of  Massachusetts 61-63,  65-71 

of  New  Hampshire 79,  80 

of  Maine 82,  83 

of  Connecticut 84,  86-88 

of  New  Haven 85 

of  Rhode  Island 94-99 

of  Maryland T^-^^..^.     .     .   103-105 

of  New  York 111-114 

of  New  Jersey 115-120 

of  Pennsylvania 121-124 

of  Delaware 127 

of  the  Carolinas 128-139 

of  Georgia 143,144 

CHARTERS, 

what  are  contracts 1392-1395 

CHRISTIANITY, 

colonization  in  the  interest  of 1,  5,  12-14 

intolerance  of  sects .       53 

protection  of,  by  law  in  the  colonies  ....    59,  74,  80,  82,  85,  91, 106 
See  Religious  Tests  ;  Religion. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 

establishment  of,  in  the  colonies 50,  82,  106, 108,  133,  140 

CITIZENS, 

naturalization 1102-1104 

who  are 1693-1696,  1932,  1933 

privileges  and  immunities  of,  in  each  State 1805,  1806 

who  eligible  to  the  presidency 1477-1479 

who  may  be  representatives 618 

senators  roust  be 730 

whether  persons  of  African  descent  formeriy  were 1917  n. 

freedmen  declared  tobe 1930 

N     protection  of  privileges,  &c.,  by  fourteenth  amendment    .    .    1930-1937, 

and  App.  to  Vol.  II. 
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CIVIL   OFFICERS, 

who  are 791-705 

tenure  of  office  regulated 1543  d. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 1926,  1931,  1935,  1967 

coDstitutiouality  of 1927 

CIVIL  WAR, 

breaking  out  of 1922,  1923 

emancipation  of  slaves  in  consequence  of 1923-1927 

new  securities  made  necessary  by 1928 

COINAGE, 

power  of  Congress  over 1116-1123 

punishment  of  counterfeiting 1123 

States  Inhibited  from 1354,1357,1358 

COLONIES, 

American,  origin  and  settlement  of 147 

title  of  territory 37 

general  review  of 147-197 

common  law  in 148-158 

governments  in 158-161 

rights  of 158-178.184-191 

^  various  kinds  of 147-156,  159-162 

title  by  discovery  and  conquest 151-156 

lands  in,  how  held 172,  173 

were  independent  of  each  other 177,  178 

not  sovereign  States 178  n.,  207-217 

in  what  they  agreed 162-179 

in  what  they  differed 179-183 

legislative  powers  of 185,186 

rights  of  suffrage  in 582 

slavery  in 1916,  1917 

COLOR, 

not  to  be  a  disqualification  for  suffrage 1969-1975 

See  Freedmen;  Slavery. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS, 

inspection  laws  as  to 1061  n. 

COLUMBIA, 

District  of 121^-1223 

taxes  in 998-1011 

legislation  in 1226-1234 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

President  to  be 1490-1492 

COMMERCE, 

under  the  confederation 259,  263,  1057 

Constitution  necessary  to  g^ve  control  of    ....     259,  305  n.,  1057  n. 

power  of  Congress  to  regulate 1056-1100 

Mr.  Hamilton  on 1075  n. 

defined    1061-1063 
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COMMERCE,  —  continued.  Section 

whether  embargoes  are  regulation  of •     1064  n. 

foreign 1065-1066 

domestic 1065-1075 

with  Indians 1065,  1097-1101 

how  far  regulation  of,  by  Congress  is  exclusive 1067-1072 

how  far  State  regulations  admissible 1072,  1073  and  n. 

whether  encouragement  of  manufactures  is  included    .     .     .     1077-1097 

COMMON  DEFENCE, 

taxes  for 906,  908,  958,  978,  993 

COMMON  LAW, 

introduction  of,  in  the  colonies    50,  55,  100, 114, 140,  142, 145, 147,  154, 

157,  158,  163-165 

resorted  to  for  definition  of  offences 796-800 

and  of  congressional  privileges 846-849 

punishment  of  contempts  under 845-849 

COMMONS, 

House  of,  choice  of  speaker  by 687 

See  Pabliamekt. 

COMPACT, 

what  is 323-325 

by  constitution  or  league 311  n. 

social,  the  Constitution  a 312,  313 

of  government,  how  enforced 323-350 

COMPACTS, 

between  States 1401, 1402 

what  are  contracts 1396 

COMPENSATION, 

of  President 1485,  1486 

of  judges 1622-1635 

of  members  of  Congress 851-858 

for  property  taken  for  public  uses 1782-1792 

for  slaves,  proposed 1923 

for  slaves,  prohibited 1965-1966 

COMPROMISES, 

on  slavery 630-643, 1916-1928 

See  Slavery. 

CONCURRENT  AND  EXCLUSIVE  POWERS 435-447 

CONFEDERATE  STATES, 

constitution  of,  compared  with  that  of  the  Union 318  n. 

debt  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1929, 1965 

CONFEDERATION, 

origin  and  formation  of 218-228 

articles  of 215,223-225,229-241,246 

defects  of 248-271 

Jeffei-son's  view  of 271  n. 

Madison's  view  of 916  n. 
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CONFEDERATION,  —  continued. 

legislative  power  under  .    .     .    231-238,  245,  270,  547, 1066, 1057,  1098 

decline  and  fall  of 24S-271 

power  of,  to  borrow  money 1055 

naturalization  and  bankrupt  laws  under 1103-1106 

States  prohibited  entering  into  a 1354, 1355,  1401-1405 

CONFEDERATION,  NEW  ENGLAND 102 

CONGRESS, 

of  1765,  declaration  of  rights  by 190 

of  1774 202,203 

of  1775 203-205,  213,  214 

before  confederation,  powers  of 217 

after  confederation,  powers  of      231-238,  245-271,  547,  1055,  1057.  1097 
CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

divbion  of 546-570 

House  of  Representatives 571-689 

qualification  of  members 572«  612-629 

Senate 692-814 

qualification  of  members 728-732 

election  of  members 814-836 

who  disqualified 867-872 

organization  and  modes  of  proceeding 873-904 

adjournments  of 829,  832,  836,  843,  844,  1560,  1563 

quorum  of 832,  836 

rules  of 837,838,857 

power  to  punish  contempts,  &c 837,  838,  845-850 

power  to  expel  members 837,  838 

compensation  of  members 851-858 

meetings  of 829-836 

privileges  of 837-863 

journals  of,  to  be  kept 839,  840 

mode  of  passing  laws 873-879,  895 

impeachments  by  and  before 688,  689,  742-813 

concurrent  and  exclusive  powers  of .    436-450 

power  of,  to  lay  taxes 905-1057 

to  borrow  money 905-1055 

to  regulate  commerce 1056-1101 

over  naturalization 1102-1104 

to  pass  bankrupt  laws 1105-1115 

to  coin  money 1116-1120 

to  regelate  weights  and  measures 1122 

to  punish  counterfeiting 1123 

over  post-ofiices  and  post-roads 1124-1150 

to  encourage  science  and  the  arts 1151-1156 

to  punish  piracies  and  felonies  on  high  seas 1157-1165 

to  punish  offences  against  the  law  of  nations    ....     1157-1165 
over  war  and  clotures 1168-1177 
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CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, ^continued.  s^stum 

power  over  the  army  and  navy 1178-1198 

over  the  militia 1199-1218 

over  the  seat  of  government 1216-1223 

over  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c 1224-1235 

to  punish  treason 1295-1301 

to  charter  Bank  of  United  States 1259-1271 

to  pass  alien  and  sedition  laws 1293,  1294 

to  provide  for  vacancy  in  presidency 1480-1483 

to  organize  jodiciaiy 1590-1598,  1773,  1774 

to  make  internal  improvements 1273-1277 

to  lay  embargoes 1064,  1289-1292 

incidental  powers  of 1236-1258 

resulting  powers  of 1236-1258 

appropriations  of  money  by 1178 

when  President  may  convene 1560,  1562 

government  of  territories  by 1322-1330 

may  admit  new  States 1314-1321 

may  pass  laws  to  enforce  the  amendments 1927,  1967,  1969 

CONNECTICUT, 

origin,  settlement,  and  government  of 84-93 

CONQUEST, 

laws  of,  as  to  colonies 149 

See  Foreign  Territory. 
CONSCIENCE, 

liberty  of 1844 

See  Religious  Tests;  Reugion. 
CONSCRIPTION, 

for  the  army,  power  to  order 1192  n. 

CONSENT, 

government  based  upon 325  n. 

CONSTITUTION, 

confederate 318  n. 

what  is  a 338,  339 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

origin  and  adoption  of 272-280 

general  objections  to 281-306 

whether  a  compact  or  league 307-373 

formed  by  the  people  and  not  by  States 311  n.,  353-367 

final  interpreter  of 371,  873-398 

views  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall     .     .    373  n. ,  392  n. ,  418  n. ,  480  n. 

of  Mr.  Jefferson 311  n.,  374  n.,  407  n. 

of  President  Jackson 375  n. 

of  Mr.  Webster 391  n.,  897  n. 

of  Mr.  Calhoun 811  n.,  391  n.,  1294  n. 

of  Mr.  Madison 396  n. 

of  Mr.  Lincoln App.  to  Vol.  I. 
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CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  — can/mil 

views  of  Massachusetts  legislature 891  n, 

ruJea  for  interpretation  of , 399^57 

preamble,  an  expositiaa  of 457-516 

division  of  powers  under 518-546 

legi»lutive  power,  division  of 546-5T0 

House  of  Eepreaentativtia    .     ,     ,     . 571-68d 

Senate     . •    .     .     .    ,    692-814 

mode  of  passing  laws *     ,     .   874-878,  895-003 

President's  negative  of  laws ,    .    891-893,  1572 

powers  of  Congress 001-1352 

exeeuLive  department 1410-1572 

judicial  department    , * 1573-1598 

suprenia^y  of ,     .       MO^  1830-1812 

prohibitions  on  the  States *     lli53-1410 

amendmeutis  to 1857-1910,  1915-1975 

J.  Q.  Adama  on  practical  construction  of •     •  418  n. 

CONSTITUTIOXAL  CONVENTION 274^277 

CONSTITUTIONS, 

John  Adnms  on 523  n.,  551  n.,  552  n. 

Gouveroeur  Morris  on 533  n. 

CONSTRUCTION, 

rales  of 898M57,  1905-1909 

contemporaneous 401-408,  1091-1094 

of  State  and  federal  Constitutions  compared  . 408-418 

CONSULS, 

appointment  of 1505-1524 

snit%  by  and  against .     1658-1062 

CONTEMPTS^ 

of  Congress,  how  punished ,     ,     .     .       837,  845-849 

whether  pardonable  by  the  President 1503,  1504 

of  court 1774 

CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 202-271 

See  CONGKEBS. 

CONTRACTS, 

obligation  of,  not  to  be  impaired       •     , 1374-1099 

appointments  to  office  are  not  ..♦...,..      1393  n.,  1395  n. 
of  United  States,  how  interpreted 1330 

CONVENTION, 

of  178f>  to  regulate  tariff 272,  273 

constitutional 274-277 

the  Hartford,  on  State  interposition  when  Constitution  violated        322  n. 

CONVEYANCES, 

of  lands  under  colonial  goyemments .     ♦       174 

by  Indians  %,.»...♦,,..,.,,,♦,»     7 

COPYRIGHT  OF  AUTHORS    .    ,    . 1151-1155 
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CORPORATIONS,  Bectk» 

when  may  sue  in  federal  courts 1695 

foreign,  when  may  sue 17U0 

charters  of,  when  contracts 1285-1203 

power  of  Congress  to  create 1259-1271 

license  fees  may  be  required  of  foreign 1061  n. 

CORRUPTION  OF  BLOOD, 

in  treason 1296-1304 

COUNSEL, 

right  to,  in  criminal  cases 1792-1794,  1949 

COUNTERFEITING, 

punishment  of 1123 

COURTS, 

organization  and  powers  of 1573-1778 

State,  appellate  jurisdiction  over 1701,  1706-1747 

See  Judiciary. 

COURTS-MARTIAL, 

jurisdiction  of 1762 

CRIMES, 

how  prosecuted  and  tried 1778-1782 

CRIMINALS, 

fugitive 1807-1812 

not  bound  to  accuse  themselves 1782-1788 

trial  of 1778-1782,1949 

not  to  be  twice  tried 1782-1787 

CROWN, 

rights  and  prerogatives  in  the  Colonies 150-155,184-187 

right  of  appeal  to  the 175,  176 

CRUEL  PUNISHMENT, 

forbidden 1902,  1903 

execution  by  electricity  not  cruel 1903  n. 

CURATIVE  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1957, 1958 

CURRENCY, 

in  war  time,  Jefferson  on 1292  n. 

See  B1LL8  OF  Credit  ;  Legal  Tender  ;  Money  ;  Paper  Money. 

D. 

DAMS, 

across  navigable  waters 1073 

DEBTS, 

in  the  Colonies,  a  charge  on  land 181,  182 

revolutionary,  provided  for 239,  1832-1835 

due  the  United  States,  priority  of 1278-1270 

power  of  Congress  to  create 1055 

of  the  Union,  to  be  inviolate 1832,  1835,  1065 

not  to  be  taxed  by  States 104^1053 
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DEBTS,  —  continued. 

in  aid  of  rebellion,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1965 

DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE, 205-207,211 

was  the  act  of  the  people  and  not  of  State  governments  •    •    •    •      211 
constituted  the  nation 215 

DECLARATION   OF  RIGHTS 190,  191,  194 

DEFENCE, 

common,  power  to  tax  for 906-1053 

one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution 495-497 

individual,  right  to  bear  arms  for 1895-1898 

DELAWARE, 

origin,  settlement,  and  government  of 126, 127 

DEPARTMENTS, 

executive 1493 

DESCENT, 

rules  of,  in  the  Colonies  50,  59,  73,  77,  81,  93,  100, 114, 124,  145, 179-182 

DIRECT  TAXES, 

what  are 950-957,998-1011 

apportionment  of 630,  951-954,  993, 1012 

DISCOVERY, 

title  by,  in  America 1-38,  153 

DISQUALIFICATION, 

to  hold  office 1473-1487, 1464  n,  1964 

in  case  of  President 1454-1477 

in  case  of  members  of  Congress 867-872, 1473-1483 

to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 579-586 

removal  of,  as  to  the  freedmeu 1969 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 1216-1223 

taxation  in 998-1012 

legislation  in 1226-1235 

DIVISION, 

of  powers  of  government,  reasons  for 518-546 

of  legislative  power,  and  its  reasons 546-569 

of  executive  power  unwise 1410-1430 

of  power  between  States  and  Union 1408 

DIVORCE  LAWS, 

States  may  pass 1397 

in  Connecticut  Colony         93 

DOMESTIC   TRANQUILLITY, 

constitution  formed  for 490-494 

DUE  PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

guaranty  of 1782,1789,1938,1962 

DUTIES, 

power  to  lay 906-975,1077-1097 

meaning  of 949-952 

to  be  uniform 906,  949-957 

State  not  to  lay 1016, 1031,  1401 
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EDUCATION,  Section 

in  the  colonies 51,75,93 

in  Northwest  territory,  encouragement  of 1318 

ELECTIONS. 

of  representatives 571-610,  814-826 

of  senators 692-726,  814-827 

each  house  to  judge  of,  in  caae  of  its  own  members     ....    852-855 

the  policy  of  frequent 588-602 

of  President  and  Vice-President 1453-1474 

ELECTORS, 

qualifications  of,  how  regelated 579-586 

of  representatives  and  senators 571,  577-586,  610,  814.  826 

who  disqualified 866,  867,  1963 

of  President  and  Vice-President 1438-1474 

how  and  when  chosen 1474-1478 

ELECTRICITY, 

execution  by,  not  cruel  punishment       ....     4    ...     .     1903  n. 

EMANCIPATION,  proclamation  of 1923 

compensated,  proposed 1923 

See  Slavery;  Slaves. 

EMBARGO, 

power  to  lay 1064  n.,  1075,  1289-1292 

what  constitutional 1293,  1294 

Mr.  Dexter  upon 1064  n. 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1064  n. 

constitutionality  of,  now  acquiesced  in 516 

EMINENT  DOMAIN, 

all  property  subject  to 1956 

compensation  when  property  taken  under 1782-1792 

ENGLISH  LAWS, 

in  the  colonies        42,  49,  50,  79,  80,  82, 100, 104,  111,  112,  122,  129,  130, 

131,  140,  143 
how  far  applicable  in  colonies 147-150,  155j  156 

ENUMERATION  OF  CASES, 

effect  of,  on  construction 910 

EQUALITY  BEFORE  THE  LAW, 

Mr.  Sumner  on 1936  n« 

Mr.  Everett  on 1936  n. 

EQUAL  PROTECTION  OF  THE  LAWS, 

guaranteed 1938-1962 

what  not  a  denial  of 1960, 1961 

EQUITY  CASES, 

what  are 644,  645,  1645, 1646 

ERROR, 

writ  of,  as  an  appellate  process 1761-1763 
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ESTOPPEL,  Section 

by  judgment 1306  n.,  1310  n. 

EXCEPTION, 

force  of,  in  construction 448,  910 

EXCESSIVE  BAIL  AND  PUNISHMENTS, 

forbidden 1901-1904 

EXCISES, 

what  are 906,  949,  953, 1254 

See  DuTTRS. 

EXCLUSIVE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  .  435-447,  512,  613, 1069-1073 

See  Congress. 

EXECUTIVE, 

department,  organization  of 1410, 1417 

reasons  for  its  unity 1418,  1430 

Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  dual 1414  n. 

duration  of  office 1412, 1430-1442 

re-eligibility 1442-1449 

choice  of 1453-1474 

qualifications  of 1477-1479 

when  Vice-President  to  be  the 1480-1484 

power  of,  over  appointments 1524-1536 

power  of,  over  removals  from  office 1537-1544 

EXECUTORS, 

special  legislation  for 1958  n. 

EXEMPTION  LAWS, 

may  impair  contracts 1385  n. 

EXPORTS, 

prohibition  of  duties  on 452,  1013-1016 

EX  POST  FACTO  LAWS, 

by  Congress,  prohibited 1345 

by  States,  prohibited 1373 

EXPUNGING  RESOLUTIONS, 

cases  of 839  n. 

F. 
FELONIES, 

on  high  seas 1157-1164 

what  are 1158-1163 

FEMALE  SUFFRAGE, 

not  conferred  by  the  Constitution 1932  n. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM, 

in  the  colonies 172 

FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

consideration  of 1969-1975 

FINES  AND  FORFEITURES, 

pardon  of 1502-1504 

excessive,  prohibited 1902, 1903 
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FLORIDA,  Bectton 

purchase  of 1288 

FOREIGN   COINS, 

regulation  of  value  of         1118 

FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS, 

acceptance  of  presents  from <     1350-1352 

FOREIGN  TERRITORY, 

power  to  acquire 1282-1289,  1317,  1319-1321  n.,  1508 

Mr.  Jefferson  on       418  n.,  516,  551  n.,  1286  n. 

Gov.  Wise  on 418  n. 

FORTS,  ARSENALS,  &c.,  — 

land  for 1145 

jurisdiction  over 1145,  1146,  1328 

FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT, 

ratification  of 1929  n. 

provisions  of 1928-1968 

act  to  enforce 1962  n. 

disqualifications  by 1964 

apportionment  of  representatives  under 1963 

FRANCHISES, 

constitute  contracts 1391-1395 

strict  construction  of 420,  421 

FREEDMEN, 

steps  in  emancipation  of 1915-1927 

necessity  of  protections  for 1928, 1929 

declared  to  be  citizens 1930 

made  voters 1969-1976 

late  owners  of,  not  to  be  compensated 1965 

FREEDOM, 

of  debate  in  Congress 951,  966  n. 

of  trade,  arguments  for 1079 

of  members  of  Congress  from  arrest 851,859-865 

of  the  press 1870-1880,  1891 

of  speech 1870-1880,1883,1891 

of  religion 1870,  1879 

See  Frf.kdmf.x;  Slaves;  Slavery. 

FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE 1807-1811 

FUGITIVES  FROM  SERVICE 1807-1811 

laws  for  reclamation  of 1807-1811,  1920,  1921 

FUNDAMENTALS, 

of  Plymouth 59 

of  Massachusetts       68 

of  New  Jersey       115,  117 

of  free  government,  restraints  by 1399, 1968 
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G. 


GENERAL  WARRANTS,  geeUoo 

forbidden 1901,1902 

^GENERAL  WELFARE, 

power  to  tax  for       906-991,  1053 

GEORGIA,  '         * 

origin  and  settlement  of        143-145 

GOVERNMENT, 

lepablican  form  of,  gaaranteed 1813-1825 

local,  rights  of 280  n. 

legislative  power  greatest  in 533-536 

essential  powers  of,  cannot  be  granted  away    ....     1391  n.,  1393  n. 
of  the  territories       1322-1350 

GRAND  JURY, 

in  what  cases  required 1781-1786 

GRANTS, 

of  lands  in  America  by  European  monarchs 1-38 

by  States  are  contracts 1395 

GUARANTY, 

of  republican  form  of  government . 1813-1825 

of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 1938-1962 

of  the  public  debt 1832,  1835, 1965 

GUARDIANS, 

special  legislation  for •^.    •    .     1938  n. 


H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS, 

privilege  of  writ  of 1338-1342 

suspension  of        1338-1342 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION 322  n. 

HEADMONEY, 

a  regulation  of  commerce, 1072  n. 

HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS, 

opinions  from 1493 

HEALTH  LAWS, 

States  may  pass 616,  518 

HIGH   SEAS, 

and  crimes  thereon 1158-1166 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

number  and  composition  of •  708  n. 

quorum  of , 834  n 

punishments  by,  on  impeachment 784 

HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

members  of,  how  chosen 571-575 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  — ron/tiit«€rf.  B«jtion 

responsibility  of,  to  the  people 673-575 

qualifications  of 612-629 

apportionment  of 630-683 

choice  of  speaker  and  other  officers 686,  687 

impeachments  by 686,  688,  689 

quorum  of 832,  834-836 

to  judge  of  election,  &c.,  of  members 832,833 

to  originate  money  bills 874-878 


IMMUNITIES  OF  CITIZENS, 

guaranty  of 1805,  1806, 1937-1962,  and  App.  to  Vol.  11. 

IMPAIRING  CONTRACTS, 

prohibition  of 1374-1399 

IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAGE, 

establishment  of 1969-1975 

IMPEACHMENT, 

by  House  of  Representatives 688,  689,  742 

trial  of,  by  Senate 742-813 

proceedings  on  . 781,806-811 

extent  of  judgment  on 781-789 

of  President  apd  Vice-President 777,  786-813 

wholiable4^ 788-795,  813  n. 

for  what  offences 796-806 

pardon  does  not  extend  to 1490,  1501,  1502 

IMPLIED  EXEMPTIONS, 

from  State  power 625,  629  n.,  1258,  1407 

IMPLIED  POWERS, 

in  Constitution 433-435 

^^f  Congress 1236-1258,1278-1281,13:^1330 

of  courts '. 1774 

IMPORTS, 

States  cannot  tax      1016-1031 

taxes  on,  to  encourage  manufactures 1077-1097 

of  slaves,  prohibition  of 1332-1336 

what  are 1031  n. 

duties  on  See  Duties. 

IMPOSTS, 

meaning  of 949-952 

See  DrTiE8;  Tariff. 

INCIDENTAL  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS     1027-1097.  1286-1258,  1329, 

1330  n.,  1906, 1907 
INDEPENDENCE, 

declaration  of 205-207 

of  the  judiciary 1601-1634 


4   '^A'"* 
I  A?/ 
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INDIANS,  Beotkm 

title  of,  to  territory  . 8,  e-147, 152,  155 

regulation  of  commerce  with 1065, 1097-1101 

tribe  of,  not  a  foreign  State 1101 

when  may  be  citizens 1933 

INDICTMENT, 

when  necessary 1782-1786,  1949 

INFAMOUS  PUNISHMENTS, 

what  constitute \ 17S2 

INFERIOR  OFFICERS, 

who  are 1536, 1636 

INFORMATION, 

in  criminal  cases ' 1786 

INHERITANCE, 

laws  of,  in  colonies    ....      50,  59,  73,  77,  81,  98,  100,  114,  124,  145 

INJUNCTIONS, 

to  or  by  State  courts 1757-1759 

to  or  by  United  States  courts 1757-1759 

INSOLVENT  LAWS, 

are  bankrupt  laws 1111 

how  far  constitutional 1387-1390 

INSPECTION  LAWS, 

by  States 1017 

INSURRECTIONS, 

suppression  of 1199, 1813-1825 

INTENTION, 

to  govern  in  construction 400-404 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS, 

by  general  government 1138,  1273-1278 

Mr.  Madison  on 976  n* 

Mr  Monroe  on 1129  n.,  1177  n- 

INTERPRETATION, 

kinds  of 402-404 

contemporary,  value  of 405-409 

of  the  Constitution,  rules  of       399-457 

Mr.  Jefferson's  rules  of 407  n. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  on 418,  430  n. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS, 

imported  and  sold  in  original  packages 1061  n. 

State  legislation  against,  valid 1791  n. 

INVASIONS, 

calling  out  militia  to  repel 1199,  1401-1404 

States  to  be  protected  against 1813-1825 

INVENTIONS, 

patents  for 1151-1156 

IRREPRESSIBLE   CONFLICT 1916  n. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  on 1916  n. 
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LAW,  Section 

dne  process  of 1782-1789,  1938-1962 

English.    See  English  Law. 
common.     See  Common  Law. 

of  the  land 1782-1789,  1938-1962 

of  nations,  offences  against 1157-1167 

LAWS  OF  UNITED   STATES, 

supremacy  of 1836-1844 

See  Congress. 

LEGAL  TENDER, 

power  of  Congress  over 1116  n.,  1117  n. 

what  the  States  may  make 1354-1372 

LEGISLATION. 

when  exclusive  in  Congress 437-449,  950-955 

when  not  exclusive 435-441,448,491 

in  ceded  places 1216-1226 

over  high  seas 1164-1167 

checks  on  hasty  and  oppressive 549-559,  568 

instability  of,  in  single  assembly       561-568 

local 280  n. 

private,  what  admissible 1958  n. 

LEGISLATIVE, 

privileges 851-866 

powers.     See  Congress. 

motives,  not  inqnirable  into  by  courts 1090  n. 

LEGISLATURE, 

immense  power  of 531-536 

remedies  for  abuse  of  power 537-541 

necessity  for  restraints  upon 532-542,  1613 

importance  of  division  of 547-570 

views  of  John  Adams  upon 552  n. 

motives  swaying  members 537,  1090  n. 

See  Congress  ;  Representatives  ;  Senate. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL      .    .    .     1169-1176, 1356 

LIBERTY, 

security  of,  an  object  of  the  Constitution 507-517 

of  the  press 1870-1880,1891 

of  speech 1870-1888, 1891 

in  Congress 851 

of  religion 1870-1879 

See  Slavery. 

to  bear  arms 1895-1898 

civil,  Lieber  upon 1950  n. 

J.  S.  Mill  upon 1950  n. 

LICENSE  LAWS, 

are  regulations  of  State  police 1954 
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LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  PROPERTY, 

protection  of 1783-1789,1938-1962 

are  used  as  representative  terms 1950 

LIMITATION  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1385,  1958  n. 

LOCAL  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  COLONIES 166-171 

LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 161-171,  280  n.,  1965  n. 

LOUISIANA, 

purchase  of 35,  516, 1055,  1282-1288, 1319-1321  n. 

admission  of,  to  the  Union 1917  n. 

Josiah  Quincy  on 1287  n. 

its  government  in  1873 1813  n. 

See  Foreign  Territory. 

M. 
MAGNA  CHARTA, 

its  guaranty  of  trial  by  peers 1779 

MAILS, 

powers  of  Congress  respecting 1124-1150 

MAINE, 

origin  and  settlement  of • 79-83 

MANUFACTURES, 

power  of  Congress  to  encourage 958-974,  1076-1094 

MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL, 

letters  of 1169-1177 

States  not  to  issue 1356 

MARYLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of 103-110 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

origin  and  settlement  of 61-77 

division  of  powers  under  constitution  of 520 

resolves  of,  as  to  final  arbiter  under  Constitution 391  n. 

MAXIMS  OF  LIBERTY, 

protection  under  the 1951 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS, 

power  of  Congress  respecting 1122 

MIGRATION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF   SLAVES      .    ,    .     1332-1387 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 1282 

MILITARY  COMMISSIONS, 

creation  and  powers  of 1192  n. 

MILITARY  COURTS, 

creation  and  powers  of 1192  n. 

MILITIA, 

power  of  Congress  over 1197-1216 

discipline  and  government  of       1203-1208 

calling  forth,  by  government 1208-1214 
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MILITIA,  —  continued.  Beetioii 

command  of 1213-1215,1490-1492 

right  to  bear  arms 1895-1897 

MINISTERS, 

public,  appointment  of 1505, 1524, 1527 

reception  of,  by  executive 1565-1568 

violation  of  rights  of • 1659 

jurisdiction  of  suits  of 1658-1663 

MINORITY, 

rights  of 1936 

MISSOURI, 

admission  of       1917 

Jefferson  on  the  controversy  over 1917  n. 

compromise 1321, 1917-1921 

whether  constitutional 1321  n.,  1325  n.,  1328  n.,  1922 

MONEY, 

coinage  of 1116-1124 

power  to  borrow 1641 

bills  appropriating 874-880 

States  not  to  coin 1354-1357 

legal  tender 1116  n.,  1117  n.,  1354-1372 

MORMON  CHURCH, 

polygamy  in      1871  n. 

N. 
NATIONAL  BANK, 

power  to  establish 1257-1281 

NATIONS, 

law  of,  offences  against 1157-1167 

NATURALIZATION 1102-1104 

NAVIGABLE  WATERS, 

obstructions  to,  under  State  authority 1073 

NAVIGATION, 

comprehended  in  commerce 1061-1063 

NAVY  AND  ARMY, 

power  to  create  and  govern 1178^197 

offences  on  public  ships 1198 

NECESSARY  AND  PROPER, 

meaning  of,  as  to  powers  of  Congress 637-660,  1236-1257 

NECESSITY, 

appropriation  of  property  on  grounds  of  ...    .  1782,  1790-1792,  1956 
NEGATIVE. 

of  the  President  on  lavrs « 881-892 

NEUTRALITY, 

proclamation  of,  in  1793 1572 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of 52-59 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

origin  and  settiement  of 79-81 

NEW  HAVEN   COLONY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 85,  86 

NEW  JERSEY, 

origin  and  settlement  of 115-120 

NEW  STATES, 

admission  of 1314-1321 

how  formed 1316,  1318 

consent  of  Congress  essential 1318 

NEW  YORK, 

origin  and  settlement  of 111-114 

NOBILITY. 

titles  of,  not  to  be  granted 1350, 1352,  1400 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-142 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORY, 

ordinance  for  government  of 366  n.,  1318,  1916 

NULLIFICATION, 

proclamation  against App.  to  Vol.  I.,  p.  739 

Mr.  Madison  on 396  n. 


O. 

OATHS, 

test,  what  inadmissible 1843,  1847-1849 

of  ofl5ce,  required  of  oflBcers 1282,  1843 

of  senators  and  representatives 1282,1843-1846 

of  President 1487 

of  State  officers 1843-1846 

OBLIGATION  OF  A  CONTRACT, 

what  is 1377,  1378 

inviolability  of 1374-1399 

OFFICE, 

tenure  of,  by  judges 1600-1627 

tenure  of,  by  President 1410,  1430-1442 

civil,  tenure  of 1543  n. 

appointments  to 1505,  1524-1536,  1555-1559 

when  appointment  complete       1554 

whether  commission  necessary 1545-1554 

disqualifications  to  hold 330-337,  1477-1479,  1964 

foreign,  not  to  be  held 1349, 1350 

appointment  to,  not  a  contract 1393  n.,  1395  n. 

removals  from 1537-1544 

OFFICERS, 

inferior,  who  are 1536,  1636 

civil,  who  are 791-795 

tenure  of  office  by 1543  n. 
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OFFICIAL  OATHS.    See  Oaths  of  Office. 
ORDINANCE, 

of  1787 866  n.,  1818, 1916 

ORIGINAL  CONTRACT  IN  GOVERNMENT 840-848 

ORIGINAL  JURISDICTION.    See  Judiciary. 
ORIGINAL  PACKAGES, 

imports  ia 1081  n.,  1061  n. 

OTIS,  JAMES, 

his  argument  against  writs  of  assistance     ........     1901  n. 


R 

PAPER  MONEY, 

States  not  to  issue 1857-1872 

See  Bank  of  United  States;  Legal  Tender. 

PARDON, 

power  of,  in  the  President 1490,  1494-1504 

Chancellor  Kent  upon 1494  n. 

whether  extending  to  contempts 1508 

does  not  extend  to  impeachments 1490, 1500,  1502 

Congress  cannot  restrict 1504  n. 

PARLIAMENT, 

powers  of,  in  respect  to  colonies       ....    168-171,  187,  188,  191-197 

convening  and  dissolving 830 

privileges  of * 859-866 

members  of,  not  paid 852 

Mr.  Burke's  idea  of  representation  in  Commons 587  n. 

See  House  of  Lords. 

PARTIES  TO  SUITS, 

in  case  of  States 1685-1688 

in  case  of  corporations 1695 

PATENTS  FOR  INVENTIONS 1151-1156 

Mr.  Hamilton  on  power  over 1158  n. 

PEERS, 

trial  by.    See  Jury  Trial. 
house  of     See  House  of  I^ords. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of 121-125 

PEOPLE, 

constitution  adopted  by  the 314  n.,  858-355,  464 

did  not  ratify  the  confederation 268 

constitute  the  State       207 

surrender  nothing  of  liberties  in  forming  government 1860 

danger  from  a  spirit  of  violence  among 1611, 1612, 1780 

restraints  of  the  Constitution  upon 1615-1619,  1621 

PETITION, 

right  of  . 1075,1892-1894 
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A  PILOTAGE, 

regulation  of 1070 

PIRACY, 

power  to  define  and  punish    .    .    .    « 1157-1167 

PLANTATIONS  AND  COLONIES, 

general  law  governing  .    .' «...   147-155  ' 

PLYMOUTH  COLONY, 

origin  and  settlement  of ~ 54-60 

POLICE  REGULATIONS, 

all  property  subject  to 1954 

States  may  establish 1073  n. 

POLITICAL  DISABILITIES, 

under  fourteenth  amendment 1964 

Governor  Andrew  upon 1964  n. 

POLL  TAXES, 

levy  of 994 

POLYGAMY. 

power  of  legislation  against 1871  n. 

POPULAR  SOVEREIGNTY, 

in  territories 1824  n. 

government,  may  be  tyrannical  ^ % 1621 

See  People. 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

•nits  by 1279 

patronage  of 1536 

POST--OFFICES  AND  POST-ROADS, 

power  respecting 1124-1150 

POWERS, 

of  Congress.     See  Congress. 

of  government,  how  divided  and  exercised 518,  544 

emanate  from  the  people 518 

accumulation  of ,  constitutes  tyranny 523 

legislative,  are  strongest 531,  532 

reserved  to  States  or  people 1904,  1907 

PREAMBLE  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

exposition  of 464-517 

objects  specified,  a  more  perfect  union 469-481 

establishment  of  justice       482-489 

domestic  tranquillity 490-494 

common  defence 495, 496 

general  welfare 497-506 

blessings  of  liberty 507-51(5 

PRECEDENTS, 

judicial,  Madison  on 1571  n. 

Lincoln  on 375  n. 

PREROGATIVE, 

royal,  in  the  colonies 184-187 

in  England       882  n. 
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PRESENTMENT  BY  GRAND  JURY,  gectiaii 

when  required 1782-1786, 1949 

PRESENTS, 

reoeiving,  from  foreign  goyemments 1850, 1352 

PRESIDENT, 

negative  on  laws 881-892 

mode  of  choice  of 1453-1474 

reHBligibility  of 1442-1450 

duration  and  tenure  of  office       1410, 1430-1442 

non-election  of     .     .   • 1482,1488 

vacancy  of  office  of 1480-1484 

powers  of 1490-1572 

incidental 1568,1569,1570 

duiieeof ' 1560-1564 

appointments  by 1624-1536,  1555-1559 

when  complete 1544, 1554 

removals  by 1537-1545 

power  to  require  opinions  of  departments 1490, 1493 

calling  forth  militia       1209t1215 

making  treaties.    See  Treaties 1505-1523 

command  of  militia       1213-1215 

resignation  of 1480-1484 

pardons  and  reprieves  by 1490,  1494-1504 

qualifications  of 1477-1480 

compensation  of 1485,  1486 

oath  of  office 1487,1488 

commander  of  army  and  navy 1490-1492 

power  to  convene  and  adjouni  Congress 1560-1563 

receiving  ambassadors 1565-1570 

resignation  of  office 1480,  1482,  1484 

impeachment  of 777,786,813,1572 

who  disqualified  from  being,  by  fourteenth  amendment      ....    1964 

PRESIDENT  OF  SENATE, 

Vice-President  to  be 733-738 

PRESS,   FREEDOM  OF, 

in  the  colonies 51 

guaranty  of 1870-1891 

PRIORITY  OF  PAYMENT, 

of  debts  to  United  States       1279,  1280 

PRIVILEGES  OF  CITIZENS.    See  Citizens. 

of  Congress 837-872 

of  speech  and  the  press 1870-1891 

of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 1338-1342 

PRIZE   CASES, 

jurifldiction  over •••••«•••..     1663-1674 

PROCESS  OF  LAW, 

due,  what  is 1782,  1789 
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PROCESS  OF  LAW.^corUinued. 

protection  by 1938-1962 

PROCLAMATION, 

by  President,  when  proper 1570,  1576 

of  neutrality  in  1793 1570 

of  emancipation 1923 

PROHIBITIONS, 

on  the  United  States 1332-1352, 1843-1909 

on  the  States.    See  States. 

PROOF, 

of  State  records,  &c 1302-1313 

PROPERTY, 

of  United  States,  power  over 1322-1328 

taken  for  public  use,  compensation  for 1782, 1790 

all  subject  to  police  regulations 1954 

to  taxing  power 1955 

to  right  of  eminent  domain 1956 

protected  by  fourteenth  amendment 1938-1962 

by  fundamental  principles 1951 

qualifications,  in  case  of  members  of  Congress 621,  732 

PROPRIETARY  GOVERNMENTS, 

in  the  colonies 160 

PROTECTIVE  DUTIES, 

power  to  lay     .     . 958-976,  1077-1097 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENTS, 

in  America 159 

PUBLIC  DEBT, 

guaranty  of 1832-1835,  1965 

under  the  confederation 239 

PUBLIC  LANDS, 

power  over 1314-1321 

PUBLIC  MINISTERS.     See  Ministers. 

PUNISHMENT, 

for  crimes  in  general 1778-1782,  1946-1950 

infamous 1782 

cruel  and  unusual,  not  to  be  inflicted 1902,  1903 

what  under  federal  authority.    See  Congress. 

PURCHASE, 

of  foreign  territory 1282-1289 

of  bills  of  exchange  by  United  States 1278 


Q. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE 474,  728,  867,  872-875 

of  representatives 571,  612-629,  867-872 

of  senators 728-732,  867-872 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE,  —  con/inuerf.  Sectum 

of  electors •    .    577-586 

race,  color,  or  servitude  not  to  disqualify 1969-1975 

States  cannot  prescribe  for  members  of  Congress      ....  624,  629  n. 
-'QUARANTINE  LAWS, 

what  are       1017,  1070,  1075 

regulations  by  Congress 1071-1075 

QUARTERING  TROOPS, 

what  forbidden 1898,1899 

QUORUM, 

ofeach  house  of  Congress 882,836 

of  House  of  Lords 834  n. 


R. 
RACE, 

not  to  be  disqualification  for  suffrage 1969-1975 

RATIFICATION, 

of  the  Constitution •    .    .      278, 279,  1830-1856 

of  fourteenth  amendment 1929  n. 

REBELLION, 

debts  in  aid  of,  not  to  be  assumed  or  paid 1965 

steps  which  led  to 1915-1922 

RECORDS  AND  LAWS, 

of  the  States,  how  proved 1302-1313 

faith  and  credit  to 1302-1313 

of  the  colonies 1307 

RE-ELIGIBILITY  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 1442-1449 

RELIGION, 

in  the  colonies 53,  62,  74,  77,  80,  82,  91 

See  Church  op  England;  Toleration. 

in  North-west  territory,  encouragement  of 1318 

freedom  of,  guaranteed 1870-1879 

RELIGIOUS  TESTS, 

danger  of 622,  623 

prohibition  of 1843,  1847,  1849 

REMEDIAL  POWERS , 429 

REMEDY, 

power  of  States  to  modify 1385 

REMOVAL  OF  SUITS, 

from  State  courts 1744-1746 

REMOVALS  FROM  OFFICE  BY  PRESIDENT     ....    1537-1544 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  in 1537-1543  and  n. 

REPRESENTATION, 

right  of  colonies  to 167 

diversity  of,  in  England  and  the  colonies 582-585 

importance  of  diversity  in 584  n. 
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REPRESENTATION, — eontinued.  Section 

property  alone  not  safe  basis  of 682,  633 

nambers  the  basis  of      .    •    .    •    » 684-645 

under  fourteenth  amendment 1963 

REPRESENTATIVE   GOVERNMENT, 

Mr.  Burke  upon 585  n.,  587  n. 

Paley  on   ^ 587  u. 

REPRESENTATIVES, 

in  the  colonies 45,  46,  166 

Lord  Coke  on  qualifications  for 617  n. 

in  Congress 571-689 

choice  of » 571-612 

term  of 573,  587-610 

qualifications  of 571,  612-629 

States  cannot  add  to 624-629 

apportionment  of 630-645,  673-683,  1963 

speaker  of  House  of   •    v    .....*    • 686 

impeachments  by 688 

disqualifications  of     .    v    ^    «    .    .    .    .    • 867, 872 

who  to  be  electors  of      .    »    «    ^    .    ^    % 577-586 

not  to  be  electors  of  President 1473 

how  and  for  what  punishable  by  House    •.......*  837,  838 

whether  impeachable      .    »    .    .    4 793-795 

privileges  of 851'-868 

REPRIEVES, 

power  to  grant 1490,  1494-1505 

REPRISAL, 

letters  of  marque  and 1169-1178 

REPUBLICAN   GOVERNMENT, 

guaranty  of 1813-1825 

reflections  upon 1910-1914 

RESERVED  POWERS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE    1906-1909 

RETROSPECTIVE  LAWS, 

power  to  pass 1398,  1399,  1957,  1958 

See  Ex  post  facto  Law^s. 

REVENUE, 

bills  to  raise 874-880 

REVOLUTION, 

American,  origin  and  history  of 185,  198-217 

powers  of  government  during  the 200-217 

of  1688,  reasons  for 341-349 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

origin  and  settlement  of      ....    * 94-102 

its  charter  a  constitution 315  n.,  1813  n. 

attempt  to  overthrow  government  of 1813  n. 

RIGHTS, 

reserved  by  Constitution 1904-1909 
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RIGHTS,  —  continued,  Bection 

ennmeration  of,  not  to  disparage  others 1867 

declaration  of,  by  Congress  of  1765 190,  191 

by  Congress  of  1774 194  and  n. 

what  are  vested 1957,  1958 

of  suffrage 577-582,  1969-1975 

See  Bill  of  Rights  ;  Liberty. 

ROADS  AND  CANALS, 

power  of  Congress  respecting 1272-1278 

ROYAL  PREROGATIVE, 

in  colonies 184-187 

in  England 882  u. 

S. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC, 

in  colonies 51,  75,  93 

SCIENCE, 

encouragement  of 1151-1155 

SEARCHES, 

unreasonable,  prohibited 1900,  1901  n. 

SEAT  OF   GOVERNMENT 1216-1224 

power  of  legislation  over 1226-1234 

SECESSION, 

declaration  of 1922 

Mr.  Lincoln  on  nature  of App.  to  Vol.  I.  p.  7§2 

SEDITION  ACT, 

whether  constitutional 1298,  1294,  1891 

SELF-^GOVERNMENT, 

local 166-171,  280  n.,  1965  n. 

SENATE, 

organization  of       691-705 

vacancies  in,  how  supplied 727 

president  of 733-738 

trial  of  impeachments  by 742-813 

participate  in  treaties 1505-1525 

See  Congress. 

SENATORS, 

how  chosen 691-706,  814  n. 

number  of 706,  707 

term  of  service 709-726 

Hamilton  on 709  n. 

Jay  on       709  n. 

classification  of 724-726 

qualifications  of 728-732 

whether  impeachable 793-795 

who  not  to  be 867-872,  1964 
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jr  SENATORS,  —  continued. 

privileges  of 851-866 

Dot  to  be  electors  of  President 1473 

I  SEPARATION, 

of  powers  of  government 518-546 

SERVITUDE, 

^  not  a  disqualification  for  suffrage 1969-1975 

y  involuntary,  forbidden 1915-1928 

4  SHIPS  OF  WAR, 

i  jurisdiction  of 1754  n. 

SLAVERY, 

abolition  of  . 191^1928 

original  compromises  on     .    .    .      636-644,  1332-1337,  1807-1812,  1916 

!<r  in  colonial  period 1916 

Samuel  Adams  on 1916  n. 

Mr.  Burke  on 1916  n. 

difficulty  of  the  question 1916 

Mr.  Jefferson  against 1916 

it  grows,  but  is  not  defended 1916 

Dr.  Franklin  opposes 1916 

conflict  and  compromise  in  case  of  Missouri 1917 

Mr.  Benton  upon 1917  n. 

Mr.  Tyler  on  slavery  restriction  .    , 1917  n. 

growth  of  agitation  concerning 1918,  1919 

Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Randolph  on 1919  n. 

compromise  of  1850 1020, 1921 

the  Kansas  legislation  and  agitation 1921 

the  Dred  Scott  case 1922 

the  election  of  1860  and  secession 1922 

effect  of  civil  war  upon 1923 

the  thirteenth  amendment 1923, 1924 

act  for  enforcement  thereof 1926 

disorders  following  abolition 1928 

SLAVES, 

counted  in  representation 636-644 

trade  in 1331-1336 

fugitive 1807-1811 

emancipation  of 1915-1927 

emancipated,  not  to  be  paid  for 1965, 1966 

SLAVE  TRADE, 

prohibition  of 1331-1336 

SOCIAL  COMPACT, 

the  Constitution  a 312,  313 

origin  of  the 325-332 

implication  of,  in  government 340,  341 

SOLDIERS, 

quartering  upon  citizens 1898, 1899 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA,  Bectlan 

origin  and  settlement  of 128-142 

proclamation  in  case  of  nullification  by    ...    .  App.  to  Vol.  I.  p.  752 

SOVEREIGN  STATES, 

colonies  not 178  n.,  207-211 

what  are 207-209,215 

constitution  not  adopted  by 311  n.,  319  n  ,  321,  322 

cannot  be  sued  .   ^ 1675  n.,  1678  n.,  1730 

recognized  in  confederate  constitution 319  n. 

as  traders  or  corporators 1687 

Webster,  Everett,  and  Jefferson  on  union  of 1965  n. 

SOVEREIGNTY, 

essential  powers  of,  not  to  be  granted  away 1391  n. 

meaning  of 207 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 686,  687 

SPEECH, 

liberty  of,  guaranteed 1870,  1880-1891 

in  Congress  .    .    .    .    ' 851 

SPIRIT  OF  CONSTITUTION, 

to  be  collected  from  the  letter 427 

STANDING  ARMIES,  -'* 

check  on  creation  of 1188-1192 

STATE, 

different  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used 208,  209 

See  Sovereign  States  ;  Sovebeigxty  ;  States. 

STATES, 

constitutions  of 338-341 

have  stronger  hold  than  the  Union  on  the  people       289 

representation  of,  in  Senate 692-708 

regulations  of  suffrage  in 583-585 

admission  of  new 1313-1321 

prohibitions  on 1353-1409 

treaties,  alliances,  compacts 1353,  1355,  1401-1403 

letters  of  marque,  &c 1356 

coining  money 1357 

bills  of  credit 1358-1372 

tender  laws 1371,1377 

impairing  contracts 1374-1397 

bills  of  attainder 1354,1372 

ex  post  facto  l2LWB 1373 

titles  of  nobility 1400 

keeping  army  and  navy 1404 

laying  duties,  or  imposts 1017-1031 

laying  taxes 1016,  1020-1053 

taxing  Bank  of  United  States 1033-1043 

public  debt 104&-1061 
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STATES,  —  continued. 

taxing  importations 1018-1032 

tonnage  duties 1401 

declaring  war 1404 

suits  by  and  against 1679, 1680-1688,  1701  n. 

when  party  to  a  suit 1685-1688 

courts  of,  appeals  from 1701, 1706-1747 

decisions  of,  when  to  be  followed 1795  n. 

regulation  of  commerce  among 1065-1075 

unfriendly  legislation  of,  under  confederacy 1066, 1690 

power  over  bankruptcy  and  insolvency 1114,1115 

not  to  assume  debts  in  aid  of  rebellion 1965 

not  to  pay  for  emancipated  slaves 1965, 1966 

STAY  LAWS, 

validity  of 1385  n. 

SUBPCENA, 

exemption  of  legislators  from 800 

SUFFRAGE, 

privilege  of,  and  restrictions  upon 577-582 

determined  by  States 580 

in  England  and  the  colonies 582 

want  of  uniformity  in 582 

what  not  to  disqualify  for 1969-1975 

female,  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution 1932  n. 

Mr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Sumner  on  disqualifications 1969  n. 

SUITS, 

at  common  law,  what  are 1769 

by  and  against  States     ....  * 1769,  1780-1788 

SUPREMACY, 

of  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties 1836-1842 

SUPREME  COURT.    See  Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION, 

of  habeas  corpus 1338-1342 

T. 

TARIFF, 

for  protection       1077-1097 

See  Duties. 

TAXATION, 

of  the  colonies 51,168-197 

Mr.  Burke  upon 170  n. 

all  property  subject  to 1955 

compared  to  regulations  of  conmierce 1068 

under  the  confederation 253-259 

TAXES, 

power  of  Congress  to  lay 906-1092 

extent  of  power 906-1053 
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TAXES,  —  continued.  Sectioa 

whether  to  regulate  commerce 962-965»  1086-1091 

or  encourage  manufactures 958-971,  1077-1094 

for  common  defence  and  general  welfare     .    .     .    906,  908,  958,  978-980 

for  internal  improvements 1272-1278,  1580 

for  what  purposes  in  general 975-981 

direct,  what 950-957, 978 

indirect,  what 950-957 

power  not  exclusive 941,  1068 

restrictions  on  power 1014, 1015 

prohibitions  on  the  States  as  to 1016,1020-1052 

on  District  of  Columbia 998-1011 

TECHNICAL  WORDS, 

construction  of 453 

TELEGRAPHS, 

within  the  commerce  clause 1061  n. 

TENDER  LAWS, 

authority  in  respect  to  1856,  1371,  1372 

making  treasury  notes  legal  tender 1117  n. 

TENURE, 

of  land  in  colonies 172,  174 

of  office,  act  regulating 1543  n. 

TERRITORIES, 

government  of 1321  n.,  1322-1330  ' 

Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Douglass  on 1324  n.,  1325  n.,  1328  n. 

Mr.  Webster's  views 1318  n. 

restriction  of  slavery  in 1318,  1321  > 

admission  of,  as  States 1313-1321 

TERRITORY, 

foreign,  acquisition  of 1282-1289.  1317,  1319-1321 J  508 

conquered,  la-ws  for  .- 150,  151,  208 

colonized,  laws  f or  .  ' 150,  151 

See  Foreign  Territory. 

TESTIMONY, 

of  accused  parties,  not  to  be  compelled 1782-1788 

TESTS, 

religious,  prohibited 1843,  1847-1849 

danger  of 622,  623 

TEXAS, 

annexation  of       1919 

new  States  from 1920 

THIRTEENTH   AMENDMENT, 

consideration  of        1915-1928 

TITLE  BY  DISCOVERY 1-38,  152 

TITLES   OF  NOBILITY, 

forbidden 1350,  1352,  1400 

VOL.  II.  — 49 
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TOLERATION, 

religious,  in  the  colonies        50,  53,  77,  80,  92,  07,  98,  106, 108, 112, 114, 

115, 119, 128, 124, 125, 140, 143 
See  Religion. 

TONNAGE  DUTIES, 

by  United  States 1013 

States  not  to  lay 1016,1018,1401 

TREASON, 

definition  of 1796-1800 

evidence  of 1796-1802 

effect  of  conviction 1296, 1298 

punishment  of 1296-1302 

TREASURY  NOTES, 

made  a  legal  tender 1116  n. 

TREATIES, 

settlement  of  colonial  boundaries  by 23-27 

States  not  to  form 1354, 1355,  1401,  1405 

commercial  regulations  by 1841 

to  be  the  supreme  law 1836-1842 

how  far  House  of  Representatives  concluded  by 1841, 1842 

Mr.  Wheaton  and  Mr.  Dallas  on  this  question 1841  n. 

may  be  repealed  by  Congress 1838  n. 

adjudication  of  cases  under 1643 

difficulty  of  enforcing,  under  the  confederation     .    .    .     262-264,  271  n. 

TREATY, 

of  1783  with  Great  Britain 29,  262 

of  1794  and  1815  with  Great  Britain 1841 

of  1795  with  Spain 34 

TRIAL  BY  JURY, 

in  criminal  cases 1778-1781 

in  civil  cases 1762-1773 

in  the  colonies 51 

TROOPS, 

quartering  of,  on  citizens 1898,  1899 

States  not  to  keep,  in  time  of  peace 1401,  1404 

TYRANNY, 

embraced  in  an  accumulation  of  powers 523 

frequent  elections  a  protection  against 589 

of  popular  governments     .    .    » 1621 


U. 

UNANIMITY, 

requisite  in  jury  trials 1779  n. 

UNCONSTITUTIONAL  LAWS, 

to  be  held  void 1842 
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UNION,  Bectfcm 

importance  of 470-488 

J.  Q.  Adams  on  the  formation  of  the 212  n.,  d40  n. 

Rufos  Choate  on 805  n. 

Chief  Justice  Chase  on  nature  of 855  n. 

Chief  Justice  Jay  on  necessity  of 489  n. 

Mr.  Lincoln  on 178  n.,  App.  to  YoL  I.  p.  752 

Mr.  Randolph  on 1057  n. 

Mr.  Weheter  on 1057  n. 

UNITED  COLONIES, 

of  New  England 102 

during  revolution,  powers  of 200-217 

UNITED  STATES, 

supremacy  of  laws  of 1886-1842 

priority  of  debts  to 1278 

right  to.  sue 1279 

right  to  contract  and  grant 1279 

right  to  purchase  foreign  territory 1282-1288 

right  to  acquire  domestic  territory 1814-1821 

See  Cohstitution;  States. 

UNITED  STATES  BANK, 

power  to  establish 1259-1271 

suits  by  and  against 1649-1655 

States  not  to  tax 1088-1057 

UNITY, 

of  executive,  reasons  for 1418-1480 

of  legi|lature,  undesirable 650-560 

USEFUL  ARTS, 

encouragement  of 1151-1155 

USURY  LAWS, 

may  be  abolished       1885  n. 


V. 

VACANCIES, 

in  Senate,  how  filled 725 

in  civil  offices 1555-1559 

in  office  of  President  and  Vice-President 1480-1484 

VESTED  RIGHTS, 

what  are - 1957-1958 

See  Due  Process  of  Law. 

VETO, 

of  the  President 881-891 

in  England 882  n. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 

how  chosen 1453-1474 

reasons  for  the  office      1450-1452 
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VICE-PRESIDENT,  —  con/tnu«(f. 

to  be  president  of  Senate 783,741,1452 

powera  and  duties  of 733,  1480, 1481 

vacancy  in  office  of 1480,  1484 

impeachment  of 1450 

resignation  of 1480-1484 

yrho  not  to  be 1964 

VIRGINIA, 

origin  and  settlement  of 30-51 

resolutions  of  1798 319  n.,  821  d.,  322  n.,  1294  n. 

VOTING, 

by  ballot  and  viva  voce 840-842 

See  Suffrage. 


W. 

WAR, 

power  to  declare   . 1168-1177 

States  not  to  engage  in 1401,  1402 

effect  of,  in  strengthening  government 1329  n. 

WARRANTS, 

general,  forbidden 1900,  1901 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

regulation  of 1122 

WELFARE, 

general.  Constitution  formed  to  promote 497-507 

WHARFAGE, 

when  fees  for,  can  be  demanded 1016  n. 

WITNESSES, 

accused  parties  not  compelled  to  be 1782, 1788 

confronting  accused  parties  with 1782,  1791 

WORDS, 

technical,  in  Constitution  how  construed 453 

WRECKS   OF  THE  SEA, 

control  of 1076 

WRIT  OF  ERROR, 

nature  and  effect  of       17G1, 1762 

WRITS  OF  ASSISTANCE, 

a  cause  of  the  revolution 1901  n. 


Y. 

YEAS  AND  NAYS, 

call  of 839,842 


